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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO   THE 


SECOND  EDITION. 


1  H£  present  Edition  has  been  carefully  revised  and 
corrected  throughout.  A  few  passages,  which  were 
considered  too  critical  to  be  interesting  to  general 
readers,  have  been  omitted;  and  by  condensing  that 
part,  which  treats  on  the  Interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, the  Author  has  obtained  room,  without  in- 
creasing the  price  of  the  volume,  for  various 
additions :  —  particularly,  a  Table  of  the  princi- 
pal Predictions  relative  to  the  Person  and  0£Sces 
of  the  Messiah,  with  their  Fulfilment,  and  also 
a  Geographical  Index,  abridged  firom  his  larger 
work,  of  the  most  remarkable  places  mentioned  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  especially  in  the  New  Testa^ 
ment  These  additions,  the  Author  trusts,  will  be 
found  to  render  this  Manual  more  permanently 
useful  as  a  Compendious  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Bible,  and  not  unworthy  a  continuance  of 
that  patronage  with  which  his  labours  have 
hitherto  been  honoured. 
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PREFACE. 


X  HE  little  Manual,  now  offered  to  the  Public,  has  been 
undertaken  in  consequence  of  requests  long  since  com- 
municated to  the  Author,  and  frequently  repeated,  that 
he  would  prepare  an  Analysis  or  Abridgment  of  the 
four  octavo  volumes  of  his  larger  ^  Introduction  to  the 
Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;" 
as  an  assistant  to  the  Studies  of  Gentlemen  at  the 
Universities  and  other  Seminaries  of  Theological  Liter- 
ature, as  also  of  those  individuals  who  may  respectively 
possess  that  work,  and  to  whom  such  an  auxiliary  would 
be  acceptable.  At  the  same  time,  the  present  volume 
has  been  so  arranged,  as  to  form  a  Comprehensive 
Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Bible,  adapted  to  the  use  of 
GENERAL  READERS :  it  will  bc  found  to  contaiu, 

I.  A  Summary  of  the  Evidences  of  the  Genuineness, 
Inspiration,  &c,  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  refuting  the 
roost  modem  objections  of  Infidels  ; 

II.  An  Outline  of  the  Literary  History,  and  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible ; 

IIL  A  Compendium  of  Biblical    Geography   and 

Antiquities;  and 
IV.  Introductory  Prefaces  to  the  several  Books  of 

Scripture. 
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In  preparing  this  Manual  for  tlie  press,  the  order  of 
the  larger  Introduction  has  generally  been  follofred ; 
the  Parts  and  Books,  into  which  it  it  divided,  corre- 
sponding tvith  the  Tolunieg  and  parts  of  volumes  in  that 
work.  Those  bibliographical,  critical,  and  other  details 
only  have  been  omitted,  which  either  would  not  udtnit 
of  abridgment,  or  which  would  be  uninteresting  to  the 
generality  of  Engliuh  readers.  la  lieu  of  the  copious 
Lists  of  Books  on  every  department  of  Sacred  Liter- 
ftture,  which  are  dispersed  through  his  larger  work,  the 
Author  has  subjoined,  in  an  Appendix,  a  Catalogue  of 
the  most  valuable  books  on  the  study  of  the  Scriptures, 
priDcipalty  those  which  are  most  easily  to  be  procured, 
with  their  current  prices,  and  accompanied  with  biblio- 
graphical notices,  particularly  of  such  Expository  and 
Fliilotogical  Treatises  as  have  appeared  since  the 
pubikation  of  the  fiflh  edition  of  the  Author's  larger 
Introduction.  And  he  has  also  given  a  List  of  Select 
Chapters  of  the  Bible,  forming  an  Epitome  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  adapted  to  perusal  in  the  family 
or  in  private,  together  with  chronological  and  other 
T^les ;  which  he  trusts,  with  the  Divine  blessing  on 
his  labours,  will  contribute  to  facilitate  the  devout  and 
attentive  reading  of  "  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which 
ALONE  are  able  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation; 
TKROUOH  FAITH  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus." 
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CRITICAL  TESTIMONIES 


III  Favour  of  the  fira  Edition  of  the  Comprbhkmsitk 
Glide  to  the  Stutii^  of  the  Scriptures. 


;d  affirming,  that  il  is  in  reality — what 
iU  title  import*  —  *  Comp«niliau>  Inlioductiun  In  the  Studj  of  ttw 
Bible,  ll  c<nnbineB  a  multiplidtj  of  ttubjecti,  yet  methodicallx  n. 
mnged  ;  it  is  brivf,  yet  compretveDsive,  tourhing  upon  mo&l  of  tfae 

rslions  on  which  the  Icis  informed  can  desire  instruction ;  aud 
whole  H  executed  in  a  style  simple,  perapicuous,  and  unaffected. 
We  tbrrerofe  moit  eameslly  recommend  it  lo  the  youtli  uf  both 
wiei ;  iIhi  iu  IhoM  who  haie  not  the  lime  nor  meani  fat  consullinE 
Mr.  Home'i  larger  Treatise ;  tu  those  who  are  commencing  Ilieir 
iMblical  studies  I  to  all,  in  lihorl,  who  wisti  lo  read  Ihe  Bible  with 
EeriouinuH  and  attentinn,  as  at  once  ihe  sborlest  and  most  complete 
3IanuaI  in  Ihe  F.nj^isb  Language.  " —  Cuhistuh  BiHaiiaaAKcn, 
Ftbtwry,  1827. 

"  Of  the"  CompenJious  Introduction'  biiroreus,»s  might  lia<e 
bveneipected,  itmaybc  afHmied,  with  Irulh,  that  it  prestrvesall  Ihat 
it  must  valuable  in  Mr.  Home's  more  vlaborale  and  volutninoua 
work  :  while  at  the  same  time  it  can  never  supplant  its  dislinguisbad 
{uedeceBor  ai  a  Book  oT  Kervn-nce.  The  Compendioui  Introduc- 
tion it  ibccuiAnsT  work  in  the  languageon  the  subject  of  Biblical 
Criticism."     EviHCaLlCAL  MicAllKt,  Fcbmary,  IBST. 


"  ll  is  quite  nn  acquisition,  as  an  analyaii  ofiiis  large  work,  and  a& 
bringing  many  of  ils  important  pinnts  before  ui.  Ii  would  form  an 
admirable  leil-book  to  any  theological  professor;  and  the  geneni 
■cholar  will  Bnil  i(  lo  his  advantage  lo  consult  it,  if  he  has  not  ilote 
lo  go  inlo  (he  muiiifarious  details  of  (he  Critical  Introduction. 
It  is  beautifully  printed,  contains  a  large  (juaniity  of  mailer,  aad 
tlie  maps  and  other  illustrative  engmrings  and  vignelles  are  ad- 
mirably executed."  —  CoHOUtOATioiiAi.  Mtcuixi,  liardi,  ISST. 


^  "  To  lIxMe  who  cannot  afltird  to  purchase  Mr.  Horae'i  largtr 
work,  and  «vcn  lo  tbo«  who  passcM  it,  this  volume  will  be  found 
eiceediogly  vnluable,  as  an  epitome  of  information,  selected  mdi 
itnmenie  labour  (Vom  a  large  number  of  resources,"  —  Home 
MlsaloMiiai  MAa&aiai,  Frinary,  1827. 


I  eotdiallj'  recommend  ll  aa  a  valuable  compendium  of 
OOaimttd  with  the  inlerpreialiou  of  Scripture." — Wei- 
lOBUt  M*UAiiMa,  Uarch  IS£T. 
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THE   STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE, 

ETC*  ETC. 


PART  L 


ON    TUE  GEWUINENESS,  AUTHENTICITY,  IN8PIRATION, 
ETC.   OT  THE   HOLY   SCRIPTURES. 

Cbaftir  I. 
ov  no  VBCBstirr^  etc.  or  a  vxrtirs  kxtklation. 

I.  RsTXLATioK  defined. 

ReTelation  it  a  ditcoTery  by  God  to  man  of  Himself 
or  of  Hit  willy  over  and  above  what  He  has  made 
known  by  the  light  of  nature,  or  reason. 

IL  A  DiYiMi  Revelation  possible. 

No  one,  who  believes  that  there  is  a  God  of  infinite 
wtadom,  power,  and  knowledge,  can  reasonably  deny 
the  possibility  of  His  making  a  revelation  of  Him- 
self, and  of  His  will  to  men,  in  an  extraordinary  way, 
difierentfrom  the  discoveries  made  by  men  themselves, 
in  the  mere  natmid  and  ordinary  use  of  their  own 
powers.  To  admit  the  existence  of  a  God,  and  to 
deny  him  such  a  power,  is  a  glaring  contradiction. 
Though  we  cannot  explain  in  what  manner  ideas  ori- 
ginate, or  are  impressed  upon  the  human  mind ;  yet, 
since  we  know  thit  this  is  effected  in  various  ways, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  God  can   act   upon 
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the  mind,  in  order  to  impart  to  us  the  knowledge  of 
his  will.  And,  if  so,  he  can  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
lo  give  those,  to  whom  such  revelation  is  madei  an 
assurance  that  tt  prnceede  from  himself. 

III.  The  Probability  of  such  Revelation  appears 
from  the  two  foJIowing  arguments : 

1.  From  the  general  sense  of  mankind  in  every  age, 
who  believed  that  divine  revelations  were  probable : 
and  from  the  credit  given  to  pretended  revelations, 
thus  evincing  a  coneciouBness  of  their  own  ignorance, 
and  the  need  of  a  supernatural  illumination. 

2.  From  the  confession  of  some  of  the  wisest  philo- 
!-ophers,  that  they  stood  in  need  of  such  a  revelation, 
and  the  hope  they  expressed  that  God  would  at  some 
future  time  vouchsafe  to  make  one. 

IV.  Divine  Revelation  is  not  only  possible  and 
probable,  but  necessary  ; 

1.  From  the  utter  inability  of  mere  human  reason 
to  attain  any  certain  knotvledge  of  the  will  or  law  of 
God,  of  the  true  happiness  of  man,  or  of  a  future  state, 
as  is  evident  from  the  endless  differences  and  tncon* 
sistences,  which  prevailed  among  the  most  celebrated 
antient  philosophers,  some  of  whom  taught  immoral 
doctrines,  while  the  influence  of  all  wob  very  incon- 
siderable, both  in  rectifying  the  notions,  and  in  re- 
I'onsing  the  lives  of  mankind.     Thus 

(1.)  Thar  ideas  respecting  the  Nature  and  Worship  of  God 
were  dark,  confased,  and  imporiect. 

(3.)  Tliej  were  ignorant  of  the  true  account  of  the  Creation 
of  the  World.    Also, 

(S.)  Of  the  Origin  of  Evil,  and  the  cause  of  the  depravitj 
and  miierj'  which  actually  exitt  among  mankind. 

(4.)  Of  any  Method  by  which  a  Reconciliation  could  be  ef- 
fected between  God  and  man, 

(3.)  Of  Divine  Grace  and  Assistance  towards  on r  attainment 
ue  and  perseverance  in  it. 
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(6.)  Thflgr  h§d  only  diik  and  oooliiied  notiont  of  tlie  Sktm- 
Mflu  BomiM  or  Sopram*  Fdicky  of  man : 

(7.)  They  bad  weak  and  imperiect  notionfl  concerning  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul;  and  alio  concerning 

(8.)  The  Certainty  of  the  Eternal  Rewards  and  Punish- 
menti  of  a  f^itare  l^te,  and  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body. 

S.  From  the  Selective  instmctioQs  of  the  beat  o£  the 
pUosopkera,  which*  moreoyeri  were  unauited  to  the 
caBMDoii  people,  and  which  they  wanted  authority  to 
enlbroe  in  practice. 

S.  From  the  gross  ignorance  and  idolatry  uniTersally 
prevalent  nmong  unenlightened  heathen  nations. 

V.  RefiUation  of  the  Objection  that  Philosophy 
and  Right  Reason  are  sufficient  to  instruct  men  in  their 
duty. 

Answer  1.  It  is  a  fact,  that  the  doctrines  of  Christ  have  had 
a  more  powerful  influence  upon  men,  than  all  the  reasonings 
of  phikMophers :  and  though  modem  opposers  of  Revelation 
ascribe  the  ignorance  and  corruption  of  the  heathen,  not  to  tlie 
insufficiency  of  the  light  of  reason,  but  to  their  non-improve- 
ment of  that  light;  yet,  if  this  were  true,  it  would  not 
prove  that  there  is  no  need  of  a  revelation,  because  it  is 
certain  that  the  philosophers  wanted  some  higher  assistance 
than  that  of  reason. 

3,  Notwithstanding  the  pretences  of  modem  deists  to  su* 
perior  wisdom,  it  is  a  fiict  that  they  have  borrowed  almost  all 
their  wise  and  true  observations  from  divine  revelation.  It  is 
one  thing  to  perceive  that  the  rules  of  life,  which  are  laid  be- 
fore us,  are  agreeable  to  reason,  and  another  thing  to  discover 
them  by  the  mere  light  of  reason. 

3.  Beddes,  the  speculations  of  modem  deists  concerning 
rel^on  are  so  glaringly  contradictory,  and  their  ethical  pre- 
cepts are  so  utterly  subversive  of  every  principle  of  morality, 
as  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revelation  ftour,  in 
order  to  lead  mankind  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  their 
du^  to  one  another. 
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VI,  Possible  Means  of  afFording  a  Revelation. 

There  appear  to  be  only  two  ways  of  doing  this,  viz. 
1.  An  imhiediatc  Revelation  to  each  individual;  or,  2.  A 
ConimissLon  given  by  God  to  certain  persons  to  make 
known  liis  will,  accompanied  with  indisputable  creden- 
tials of  their  being  delegated  by  him.  The  Jbrmer 
method  would  be  ineffectual :  for  either  the  freedom  of 
the  will  must  be  destroyed,  or  else  it  would  fill  the 
world  with  continual  imposlures  and  pretences  to  reve- 
lation. The  latter  method,  therefore,  is  the  moat  eli- 
gible and  satisfactory :  and  writing  was  the  best  means 
of  transmitting  such  a  revelation,  un  account  of 

1.  The  uncertainty  and  insecurity  of  onil  iradtt 

2.  The  greater  security  and  permanence  of  writings' 

3.  The  fairness  and  openness,  which  is  the  result  of 
writing. 

4.  The  importance  of  the  matter,  the  variety  of  tin 
subjects,  and  the  design  of  the  institutions  containeAr 
in  the  books,  which  Jews  and  Christians  receive  as  coib^ 
taining  a  divine  revelation. 


SicTiJK  L  —  Geauinuavss  and  Autbt 


;ity  of  Ihe  Old  Testiuna 

and  Authenticity  defined. 

;,  that  is  written  by  the  pen 


I.  Genui 

A  Genuine  Book 
whose  name  it  bears.  — An  Authentic  Book   is 
in  which   matters  of  fact  are  related,  as  they  rei 
happened. 

TTiere  are  two  classes  of  proof;  1.  Historical  Teifi-^ 
mony  or  External  Evidence  ;  and  2.  Internal  Evidence 
ariBing  from  an  examination  of  the  Books  themselvea. 
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U.  Historical  Testimony,  or  External  Eridence. 

1.  The  persons,  contemporary  with  any  Hebrew 
writer  whose  books  they  transcribed,  knew  by  whom 
they  were  written ;  and,  having  a  certain  knowledge  of 
the  author  and  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  deli- 
vered them  to  their  descendants,  and  these  again  to 
their  posterity. 

2.  The  small  number  of  books,  extant  at  the  time 
when  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  written, 
would  render  fraud  impossible. 

S.  The  Hebrews  or  Jews,  by  testifying  that  these 
books  are  genuine,  become  witnesses  against  them- 
selves, and  their  testimony  consequently  is  unexcep- 
tionable. 

4.  A  particular  tribe  was  consecrated  for  the  ex«> 
press  purpose  of  watching  over  the  preservation  of 
these  books. 

5.  The  testimony  of  the  antient  Jews,  of  which  we 
have  an  unbroken  chain ;  and  the  fact  that  the  Greek 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  usually  called  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  was  executed  at  Alexandria  two  hundred  and 
eighty-two  years  before  the  Christian  aera. 

III.  Internal  Evidence,  arising  from  an  examin- 
ation of  the  Books  themselves. 

Arc.  1.  The  difference  in  language,  style,  and  man- 
ner of  writing,  proves  that  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment must  have  been  written  at  various  times  and  by 
different  persons.  As  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  spoken  as 
a  living  language  soon  after  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
all  those  books  must  be  nearly  as  antient  as  that  cap- 
tivity: and  as  they  could  not  all  be  written  in  the 
same  age,  some  must  be  considerably  more  antient. 

Aro.  %  The  multitude  of  minutely  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  time,  place,  persons,  &c.  mentioned  in 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  ft  further  argument 
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VI.  Possible  Means  of  aflbrding  a  Revelation. 

There  appear  to  be  only  two  ways  of  doing  this,  viz. 
I.  An  imWdiatcKevelation  to  each  individual;  or,  2,  A 
Conimigsion  given  by  God  to  certain  pereons  to  make 
known  lus  will,  accompanied  with  indisputable  creden- 
tials of  their  being  delegated  by  him.  The  former 
method  would  be  ineffectual :  for  either  the  freedom  of 
the  will  must  be  destroyed,  or  else  it  would  fill  the 
world  with  continual  impostures  and  pretences  to  reye- 
lation.  The  latter  method,  therefore,  is  the  moat  eli- 
gible and  satisfactory  :  and  writing  was  the  best  mi 
of  transmitting  such  a  revelation,  on  account  of 

1.  The  uncertainty  and  insecurity  of  oral  traditi 

2.  The  greater  security  and  permanence  of  writing^^ 
S.  The  fairness  and  openness,  which  is  the  result  of 

writing. 

4.  The  importance  of  the  matter,  the  variety  of  tbe 
eubjects,  and  the  design  of  the  institutions  containod 
in  the  books,  which  Jews  and  Christians  receive  as  c 
taining  a  divine  revelation. 


SiCttilM  I G«iiuiiiuiiiS9  and  Authenlicit;  ofibe  Old  TEstomenL 

I.  Gbnuikeness  and  Aothenticity  defined. 

A  Genuine  Book  la  one,  that  is  written  by  the  person 
whose  name  it  bears.  — An  Authentic  Book  is  one, 
in  which  matters  of  fact  are  related,  as  they  really 
happened. 

Tliere  are  two  classes  of  proof;  1.  Historical  Terti- 
mony  or  External  Evidence  t  and  2,  Internal  Evidenet 
Biislng  from  au  examination  of  the  Books  themselves. 
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IL  HisTOEicAL  Testimony,  or  External  Eridence. 

1.  The  persons,  contemporary  with  any  Hebrew 
writer  whose  books  they  transcribed,  knew  by  whom 
they  were  written ;  and,  having  a  certain  knowledge  of 
the  author  and  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  deli- 
vered them  to  their  descendants,  and  these  again  to 
their  posterity. 

2.  The  small  number  of  books,  extant  at  the  time 
when  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  written, 
would  render  fraud  impossible. 

S.  The  Hebrews  or  Jews,  by  testifying  that  these 
books  are  genuine,  become  witnesses  against  them- 
selves, and  their  testimony  consequently  is  unexcep- 
tionable. 

4.  A  particular  tribe  was  consecrated  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  watching  over  the  preservation  of 
these  books. 

5.  The  testimony  of  the  antient  Jews,  of  which  we 
have  an  unbroken  chain ;  and  the  fad  that  the  Greek 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  usually  called  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  was  executed  at  Alexandria  two  hundred  and 
eighty-two  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

III.  Internal  Evidence,  arising  from  an  examin- 
ati<m  of  the  Books  themselves. 

Aeg.  1.  The  difference  in  language,  style,  and  man- 
ner of  writing,  proves  that  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment must  have  been  written  at  various  times  and  by 
different  persons.  As  Hebrew  ceased  to  be  spoken  as 
a  living  language  soon  afler  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
all  those  books  must  be  nearly  as  antient  as  that  cap- 
tivity: and  as  they  could  not  all  be  written  in  the 
Mome  age,  some  must  be  considerably  more  antient. 

Aro.  2.  The  multitude  of  minutely  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  time,  place,  persons,  &c.  mentioned  in 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  ^  further  argument 
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both  of  their  genuineness  and  authenticity ;  becauBe 
no  forger  of  faUe  accounts  superabounds  in  such  pe- 
culiarities, or  could  furnish  them;  sod  because  such 
forgeries  or  falsehooda  could  be  easily  detected  and 
exposed. 

IV.  Proofs  of  the  Genuineness  and  Authenticity  of 
the  Pentateuch  in  particular. 

This  is  manifest, 

1.  From  the  Language  in  which  it  i«  written,  the 
simplicity  and  archaisms  of  which  prove  it  to  be  the 
earliest  of  all  the  Hebrew  sacred  books. 

2.  From  the  Nature  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  as  contaiueit 
in  the  four  last  books  of  Moses. 

These  books  tontainofij'ilem  of  ceremonial  and  moral  lawi] 
which,  unless  we  reject  the  authority  of  all  historj-,  were  ob> 
lerved  by  the  Israelites,  from  their  departure  out  of  EgjpC  untU 
their  diB|>crsion  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem.  Th«r  dvil  and 
religious  polity  ore  so  insepaniUy  connected,  and  many  of 
their  Lnstitulioni  ore  so  connected  with  historical  (keti,  as  to 
render  forgery  impossible. 

3.  From  the  United  Historical  Tettimony  of  Jews 
and  Geotiles. 

p.]  Jeuith  TeriimoBy; — Jesna  Christ,  Eira,  Dsntel,  Solo- 
mon,  Davi<l,  Moeei,  iind  other* ;  to  which  ii  to  be  added  the 
tart,  that  the  law  of  Moses  was  rocared  by  both  Jews  and 
Somaritani  before  they  became  divided  into  two  kiagdoin*. 

jli.]  GetUile  Tcilimonf:  —  Manetho,  Eupolemui,  Artapanu^ 
Tacilut,  Diodprus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Jubtia  the  abbreviator  of 
Trogus,  Juvenal,  and  many  other  writers,  testify  that  MoKt 
WHS  the  leader  of  the  Jews,  and  the  founder  of  their  lawt. 
The  great  critic  Longiiius,  and  Numcniira,  a  Pj'thagorean 
philosopher  ofApatncn,  in  Syria,  both  speak  highly  of  Mose»T 
and  Porphyry  admitieit  the  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch. 
The  Egyptiaii,  Greek,  and  Romtin  authors  concur  in  relating 
the  tradition  respecting  the  creutiou,  die  fall  of  luaa,  the  de- 
luge, and  the  dispersion  of  mankind. 


99^  fpn -HEni  :49£i«MMf  mrv 
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4w  ftm  die  ^MMiu  of  di6  PcbuhmcIk 

TbeAe^KBt  geneilogiet  prove  that  il  wai  cenipoied 
b]r  a  iniler  ^trtrf  early  daley  aod  from  origiaal  naile* 
rials. 

The  gtoff&yltdoBi  detadi  of  places  bespeak  a  writer 
persaDaJBj  pseasnt  at  tbe  Masactioiis  reeoided. 

The  freqaent  lepetitioasi  wbieh  occur  in  the  f&a* 
taleach,  and  the  neglect  ef  order  m  delivering  the 
iwsccptsj  ate  ecraog  pvoofty  that  it  has  oome  down  to 
OS  precisely  as  it  was  written  by  Moses;  to  wfaioh, 
mi^  be  added  ceinddences,  so  minutSi  lateati  iodi* 
rec^  and  UBdasigned,  that  they  ooidd  only  have  been 
produced  by  reality  and  tmth  influencing  the  mind 
and  the  pen  of  the  legislator. 


Baenom  II«— Gsmaneowiaid  ▲ofthMiikitgraf  tbe  New 

Tnitimfnt 

L  (General  Title  of  the  New  Testament. 

Efery  diing  we  know  concerning  the  belief,  wor- 
diip,  manners^  and  discipline  of  the  first  Christians, 
corresponds  with  the  contents  of  the  books  of  the  New. 
Testament  now  extant,  and  which  therefore  are  most 
certaialy  die  primitive  instructions  which  they  received. 
Tbe  cdlectioQ  of  these  books  is  known  by  the  iqppeJ- 
ladon  of  the  New  Testament  or  New  Covenant,  (be* 
cause  it  contains  the  terms  of  the  new  covenant,  upon 
which  God  is  pleased  to  offer  salvation  through  the 
mediation  of  Jesus  Christ ;)  in  opposition  to  the  doc- 
trinesi  precepts,  and  promises  of  the  Mosaic  dispens- 
ation,  wUcb  Saint  Paul  terms  the  Old  Covenant. 

IL  Camov  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  ivcords,  thus  collectively  termed  the  New  Tes- 
tamsM,  ctmsist  of  twenty-seven  books,  composed  on 
various  occasions,  and  fit  dtfffcre^  t!teies  Itnd  "^mcesi  by 
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eiglit  different  authors  conlcniporary  with  Jesus  Christ, 
whose  history  they  either  relate,  together  with  the  first 
propagation  of  his  religion,  or  unfold  the  doctrines, 
principles,  and  precepts  of  Christianity. 

III,  The  Genuineness  and  Authenticitx  of  the 
New  Testament  are  prored,  not  only  from  argumente 
which  demonstrate  that  it  is  not  spurious,  but  also 
from  positive  evidence  arising  from  the  impossibility  of 
forgery,  and  froni  direct  external  or  historical  evidence. 

Of  all  the  grounds,  that  either  have  been  or  may  be 
assigned  for  denying  a  work  to  be  genuine,  not  one  can 
justly  be  applied  to  the  New  Testament :  for 

1.  No  one  doubted  of  its  genuineness  and  autheo*  ■ 
ticity  when  it  6rst  appeared.  I 

2.  No  antient  accounts  are  on  record,  whence  we  1 
may  conclude  it  to  be  spurious. 

3.  No  considerable  period  of  time  elapsed  after  the 
death  of  the  Apostles,  in  which  the  New  Testament 
was  unknown.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  mentioned  not 
only  by  their  contemporaries,  but  also  by  succeeding 
writers. 

4.  No  arguments  can  be  brought  in  its  disfavour 
from  the  nature  of  its  style,  which  is  exactly  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  writers  of  its  several  books. 

5.  No  facts  are  recorded,  which  happened  after  the 
death  of  the  apostles. 

6.  No  doctrines  or  precepts  are  maintained,  which 
contradict  their  known  tenets. 

IV.  Positive  Evidence: 

1.  The  absolute  impossibility  of  forgery  arising  froin 
the  nature  of  the  thing  itself;  because  it  is  impossible 
10  establish  forged  writings  as  authentic  where  there 
are  persons  strongly  inclined  and  qualified  to  detect 
fraud,  as  was  the  case  both  with  Jews  and  Gentiles, 

S.  Externa]  or  Historical  ETidence. 
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[L]  The  Books  of  the  New  Testament  are  quoted  or  aliaded 
to,  times  innumerable,  by  a  series  of  Christian  writers  as  well 
as  bj  adversaries  of  the  Christian  faith,  who  may  be  traced 
back  in  regular  succession  firom  the  present  time  to  the  apos- 
tolic age. 

|iL]  The  A'ntient  Versions  of  the  New  Testament  are  another 
importaat  evidence  for  its  genuineness  and  authenticity,  as  well 
as  of  tti  aodqaity ;  some  of  them  (as  the  Syriac  and  several 
Latin  versions)  being  made  so  early  as  the  cloie  of  the  first, 
or  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century. 

S.  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Genuineness  and  Authen- 
tidty  of  the  New  Testament. 

p.]  The  Character  of  the  Writers  of  the  New  Testament: 
— They  arc  said  to  have  been  Jews  by  birth,  and  of  the  Jewish 
religion,  and  immediate  witnesses  of  the  events  which  they 
have  recorded.  And  every  page  of  their  writings  corresponds 
with  their  actual  character. 

[ti.]  The  Language  and  Style.-— The  Language  is  Greek, 
which  was  a  kind  of  unrversai  language,  just  as  the  French  now 
is :  but  it  is  Hebrew-Greek,  t.  e,  Greek  intermixed  with  many 
peculiarities  from  the  native  dialect  of  tlie  Jews  of  Palestine, 
and  consequently  such  as  we  might  expect  from  the  persons,  to 
whom  the  several  parts  of  the  New  Testament  are  ascribed. 

The  St^  or  manner  of  writing,  too,  is  such  as  shows  that  its 
authors  were  born  and  educated  in  the  Jewish  religion. 

[iiL]  The  Cibcumstantiauty  of  the  narrative,  and  the 
coincidence  of  the  accounts  delivered  in  the  New  Testament 
with  the  history  of  those  times,  are  also  an  indisputable  in- 
teroal  evidence  of  its  authenticity. 


SccciON  III.—  On  t)ie  Uncomipted  Presenralion  of  the  Books  of 

the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

L  The  Uncomipted  Preservation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
MSMT  is  proved  from  the  impossibility  of  its  being  cor- 
rupted: for 

!•  There  is  no  proof  or  vestige  whatever  of  any 
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pretended  alteration:  if  tbc  Jews  bad  wilfully  cor- 
rupted ibe  books  of  the  Old  TesUment  btfitre  the  time 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  prophets  would  not  hare 
paised  such  on  heinous oSi:nce  in  silence:  and,  if  Uiey 
had  been  corrupted  t»  the  time  of  Christ  and  hta 
jostles,  these  would  not  have  failed  to  censure  the 
Jews.  If  they  had  been  mutilated  or  corrupted  after 
the  time  of  Christ,  the  Jews  would  un (questionably 
have  expunged  or  falsified  the  prophecies  concerning 
Christ,  which  were  cited  by  him  and  by  bis  apostles. 

2.  In  fact,  neither  before  nor  atler  the  time  of  Chriit 
could  the  Jews  corrupt  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  for, 
before  that  event,  any  forgery  or  material  corruption 
would  be  rendered  imposaible  by  the  reverence  paid 
to  these  books  by  the  Jews  themselves,  the  publicity 
given  to  their  contents  by  the  reading  of  the  law  in 
public  Bud  in  private,  and  by  the  jealousies  subsisting 
between  the  Jews  and  Samoritane,  and  between  the  dif- 
ferent sects  Into  which  the  Jews  were  divided.  And 
since  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Jews  and  Christians  hare 
been  a  mutual  guard  and  check  upon  each  other. 

3.  The  Agreement  of  all  tJie  Manuscripts. 

U.  Ttie  integrity  and  uncorruptncss  of  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  is  manifest, 

1.  From  their  contents  :  fur,  so  early  as  the  two  hrsi 
centuries  the  twry  tame  facts  and  doctrines  were  uni- 
versally received  bj-  the  Christians,  wbicli  we  at  thii 
time  believe  on  the  credit  of  the  New  Testament. 

2.  Because  an  universal  corruption  of  those  writing* 
was  both  impossible  and  impracticable,  in  consequence 
of  tlie  earlydispersionof  copies,  which  were  multiplied 
and  disseminated,  either  tn  the  original  Greek  or  in 
translations,  as  rapidly  as  the  boundaries  of  the  church 
increased,  and  also  of  the  effectual  check  interposed 
bv  the  various  secu  tliat  ex.isled  in  the  Chiistiau  church. 


rbt  bitf '  iM  m^  -riliTkmtMis:        l  j 
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^•*  Hbtti  tB8  'mitfiAumt  OT  8u  tat  imlnwcript^  *  tM 
▼tiioiii  ireadi&gs  in  which  are  ftot  onlj  of  to  fitde-me^- 
flMiiti  «s  not  to  affect  tny  eiticle  of  fidtfa  or  practice ; 
bull  they  abo  prote  that  the  booka  of  the  Neir  TVttii- 
iMMl  exist  at  preaeat  in  ail  eaMntial  poinfi^  predsely 
the  9$tM  aa  diey  wane,  when  diey  left  the  hands  of 

thddT  WluMMFS. 

4w  nrom  the  agreement  of  the  antient  venrions  of 
these  books,  andtiie  qnotations  madefirom  them  in  the 
writings  of  die  Christians  of  the  three  first  centuries 
and  fai  those  of  the  succeeding  fathers  of  the  charch. 

in*  That  no  canonical  books  of  Scripture  hare  been 
lost,  may  be  prored  by  the  following  considerations, 
vis. 

1.  The  ordinary  t!onduct  of  Divine  Pk*ovidence,  and 
the  care  which  the  Divine  Being  has  in  all  ages  taken 
to  preserve  these  books. 

2.  The  zeal  of  the  faithful  to  preserve  their  sacred 
books. 

3.  The  dispersion  of  these  books  into  the  most  distant 
countries  and  into  the  hands  of  innumerable  persons. 

IV.  With  regard  to  the  (Md  Testament,  more  par- 
ticularly, we  may  conclude,  that,  if  any  books  seem  to 
be  wanting  in  our  present  canon,  they  are  either  such 
as  are  still  remaining  in  the  Scriptures,  unobserved, 
mider  other  appellations ;  or  they  are  such  as  never 
were  accounted  canonical,  and  contained  no  points 
essential  to  the  salvation  of  man.  Consequently  they 
are  such  of  which  we  may  safely  remain  ignorant  here, 
aad  for  which  we  shaU  never  be  responsible  hereafter. 

V.  The  same  obervation  applies  with  equal  force 
to  die  Books  of  the  New  Testament ;  in  which  some 
learned  men  have  imagined  that  they  have  discovered 
aUviioBS  to  writings  no  longer  esttant;  but,'  oi^  estamin- 
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ation,  theii  ooojeclures  prove  to  be  destitute  of  found- 
ation. Thus  tlie  expression  Eyfttit* /AatieW'W(ien,  in 
1  Cor.  V.  9.,  (which  has  given  rise  to  a  supposition  that 
St;  Paul  had  already  written  an  epistle  to  the  Coriii- 
ihiaii  Church,  that  is  no  longer  extant,)  may  probably 
be  put  for  Vpa'po  I  write  ;  there  being  nearly  one  hun- 
dred instances  in  the  New  Testament,  in  which  the  paat 
tense  is  put  for  the  present.  —  So  also,  the  expression 
q  Eiti!-5?.ii  <*  A(nBntiia( — the  Epistle Jrom  Laodicea  {Col, 
iv.  16.),  which  seems  to  intimate  that  the  eanie  aposlle 
had  previously  written  an  epistle  to  the  eluirch  at 
Laodicea,  is  in  all  probability  that  which  is  called  the 
Epistle  to  the  Epiiesians,  Laodicea  being  within  the 
circuit  of  the  Ephesian  Church. 


-  Direct  Eridences  of  tbe  Crcditjility  of  the  Old  and 


I.  The  Writers  of  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  1 
Testaments  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
which  they  relate  ;  and  their  moral  character,  though 
rigidly  tried,  was  never  impeached  by  their  keenest  ojv 
ponents. 

II.  If  there  had  been  any  falsehood  ir 


public 


the  accounts 
id    gCDcrally 


rn,  it  could  (and  doubtless  would)  bi 
detected :  for  these  accounts  were  published  among 
the  people,  who  witnessed  the  events  related  by  the 
historians.   But  this  wus  not  the  case  with  the  writings, 
either  of  Mosei  and  the  Prophets,  or  of  the  Evaugelista, 


J 
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1.  It  it  impoMiible  that  Moseb  could  hare  assertad 
fiJaehoods  in  hia  writiDgs :  for 

p.]  If  he  had  been  an  unpostory  it  is  utterly  incredible  that 
he  oonld  have  glyen  to  men  so  perfect  and  holy  a  law  as  he 
did. 

[iL]  As  Moses  had  been  educated  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians^  and  was  not  of  a  rash,  credulous,  or  superstitioiis 
tempeTy  he  could  not  possibly  have  been  himself  deceived. 

[itL]  It  is  absolutely  incredible  that  he  should  or  could  have 
imposed  on  the  Israelites,  as  true,  things  that  were  notoriously 
fidse,  and  of  the  falsehood  of  which  they  could  convict  him : 
for  he  relates  &cts  and  events  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
presence  of  six  hundred  thousand  men;  and  uiges  the  reality 
and  truth  of  those  fiicts  upon  them,  as  motives  to  believe  and 
obey  the  new  religion  which  he  had  introduced  among  them. 

^Y.]  We  cannot  conceive  for  what  end  or  with  what  view 
Afotet  could  have  invented  all  these  things.  He  sought  nei- 
ther riches  nor  honours  for  himtel/y  and  he  left  neither  offices 
of  honour  nor  emoluments  to  his  children.  He  did  not  write 
to  flatter  his  nation,  nor  did  he  conceal  his  own  failings,  or  at* 
tempt  to  palliate  or  excuse  the  errors  or  sins  of  his  country- 
mcD. 

These  obsenrationa  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
writers  who  succeeded  Moses. 

2.  The  credibility  of  the  Writers  of  the  Books 
or  THE  New  Testament  is  established  on  evidence 
equally  coBclusive  with  that  adduced  for  the  Old 
Testament.     For 

(1.)  The  actions  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
New  Testament  are  of  such  a  description,  that  they 
could  not  possibly  have  been  recorded,  if  they  had  not 
been  true.  Plain  and  unlettered  Jews,  as  the  apostles 
were,  though  adequate  to  the  office  of  recording  what 
they  had  seen  and  heard,  were  incapable  of  fabricating 
a  series  of  actions,  which  constituted  the  most  exalted 
character  that  ever  lived  upon  earth.    It  is,  indeed, 
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highly  probable,  that  the  apoetlcB  and  evangelists  were 
not  wholly  aware  of  ihat  perfection  which  they  them- 
selves have  described :  for  it  is  not  contained  in  any 
farma]  panegyric,  but  is  known  only  by  comparison 
and  inference.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  actions 
which  are  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ,  either  arc  truly  as- 
cribed to  him,  or  they  Iiave  been  invented  lor  a  pi»r- 
lH)se,  of  which  the  inventors  themselves  were  probably 
not  aware,  viz.  the  delineating  of  a  model  of  perfec- 
tion ;  and  applied  to  that  purpose  by  means  which  the 
inventors  did  not  possess.  And  when  we  furtUei 
sider  that  the  plan,  developed  by  those  facts,  n 
direct  opposition  to  the  notion  and  expectation  of  the 
Jews  respecting  a  temporal  Messiah,  it  is  impossible 
believe  that  the  apostles  could  have  invented  ihi 
(9.)  The  apostles  could  not  be  deceived  in  the 
which  they  have  recorded  ;  because, 

[i.]  They  wtrc  competent  witiMuees  of  die  facts  wbieh  thif 
attested :  and  their  teittmatiy  re&pected  facts  which  they  had 
themselves  witnessed  with  tlidir  eyei  and  with  thdr  ears.  (Sae 
1  Johni.  1— .^.,  nnd  Q  Peter  i.  I'J.)  They  had  lived  with  Jems 
Christ  during  his  tniniitrvi  they  had  heoril  his  discoursec; 
they  had  seen  his  woiidcrful  works,  and  consequently  rooeivcd 
them  on  the  losliaKioy  of  tfaeir  own  senEOJ.  They  had  nil  the 
tame  knowledge  and  in  the  lune  degiee,  and  they  nil  agree  in 
the  faaie  estential  testintony.  •  ■< 

[ii.]  They  were  neithw  entbu»ia:it9  nor  fcnatics.  -i^ 

Thoy  were  not  atlhunaiit ;  for  they  became  Christ's  diio* 
plea,  not  upon  internal  peruiaaioD  alone,  but  upon  rational 
conviction,  arising  from  proofs  submitted  alike  to  Ihcjiidgnietlt 
of  their  minds  and  to  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  which  entha- 
sasm  could  not  have  counterfeited,  and  would  never  have 
required :  and,  at  every  *tep  of  their  progress,  ai  their  fuilh  wa* 
called  to  tignaliae  itself  by  new  exertions,  or  to  sustain  new 
tfislf^  it  WHS  fortified  hy  new  prooii.  Their  tbwness  and  cau- 
tion in  giviog  credit  to  miraculous  operations,  particularly  the 


^ 
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fflfi|f t  of  dbflir  Miitlitf*T  fmvrectfon  thoia  th<  tlfi4,  €xmhii 
them  torn  all  wMpigioB  of  Mag  tbo  dupeft  of  d^hujoBf  api4 
dcdul^f.  Thraiigliout  their  wHtiogi  the  oUaoet  iinpaftialiQr, 
nbricCfy  mhI  modeiqr  prevailj  luid,  cottrerjr  to  the  practice 
of  eethtinkwl^  iho/  record  their  own  iDietakei»  follieii  and 


Neither  were  they  fuu^a,  — Tbii  Is  evinced  by  the  style 
of  the  New  Teitaaieiity  which  is  the  very  reverse  of  fanalicisB, 
vhich  ie  always  obscure,  arrogaQt,  and  violent.  Though  tlMj 
inost  on  the  neoeistty  of  recetving  and  believing  the  Christian 
lyttaaiy  yet  they  equally  condemn  all  spirit  of  persecution  and 
aUrdunous  indiftrence. 


(8.)  Ab  they  could  not  be  deceived  themselves,  io 
they  NEITHER  wndd  nor  did  deceive  others. 

The  whole  tenor  of  their  lives  proved  (what  their  adver- 
laries  confessed)  that  they  were  men  of  piety  and  integrity. 
If  the  evangelisTj  and  aportles  had  confederated  to  impose  upon 
mankind,  it  is  incredible  that  none  of  their  associates  should 
not  have  confessed  the  fraud.  They  had  nothing  to  gain  by 
obtruding  falsehoods ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  exposed 
to  the  loss  of  every  thing,  even  of  life  itself,  for  preaching  the 
doctrine  of  the  cross,  and  bearing  viritness  to  the  truth  of 
Cfaristoanty.  It  is  also  utteriy  incredible,  that  so  many  precepts 
of  piety  and  virtue  should  have  been  delivered  by  men  of  stich 
aiiandoned  principles  as  they  most  have  been,  bad  they  leally 
been  impostors.  Still  less  is  it  to  be  credited  on  that  supposi- 
tion, that  they  perfermed  miracles,  (the  reality  of  which  was 
acknowledged  by  their  enemies^  in  confirmation  of  their  doc* 
trine.  Lastly,  if  the  apostles  and  evangelists  had  designed  to 
impose  upon  mankind,  they  would  have  accommodated  them- 
selves to  the  humours  of  the  people  whom  they  addressed ; 
and  would  carefully  have  avoided  whatever  might  shock  or 
oihid  them :  whereas  they  acted  in  qnite  a  dti^n^t  manner. 

(4>.)  On  the  contrary,  they  were  men  of  the  strictest 

INTEGRITY  and  SINCERITY. 

This  is  evident  from  the  style  and  manner  of  their  writings, 
which  are  characterised  by  the  most  rigid  impartiality  and  lid^ 
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rt  cliuracter 


\ity.  Tliere  is  in  Lhem  no  prcpanition  of  e 
no  arlful  transitions  or  connection) 
ftoni  to  be  intjoiluced ;  no  rcflccci 
■he  autbon  or  them ;  no  excuses  or  cipologies  for  wbat  might 
]tfObHb1;  dislurb  their  resilers;  no  specious  artifices,  no  [dau- 
sible  arguments  to  set  olTa  doublful  action,  aad  to  reconcile  k 
to  some  other,  or  to  the  character  of  the  pcfton  who  did  it. 
The;  do  not  dissemble  certnin  drcu instances  in  the  life  end 
sutTerinps  of  their  Muster,  which  have  no  tendency  to  advance 
his  glory  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  They  announce  the  miracles 
of  Jesus  Christ,  with  tlic  same  dispassionate  coolnesi,  tu  if 
they  had  been  common  tran suctions,  saying  nothing  previovtfy 
to  raise  expectation,  nor,  after  the  recital,  breaking  out  into 
exclocnations. 

T^c  same  striking  integrity  marks  the  conduct  of  the  eran- 
gelists,  when  speaking  of  their  enemies,  and  also  when  they 
are  relating  any  circumstances  respecting  themselves.  Their 
enemies  are  barely  mentioned,  without  censure  and  without 
resentment;  while  they  record  the  meanness  of  their  own 
lAations,  the  inveteracy  of  their  prejudices,  the  wetness  of 
thdr  faith,  thdr  ambition,  and  on  certain  occasions  their  secular 


(SO  They  appealed  to  miracles  and  other  notoriotis 
proofs,  in  Bucb.  a  manner,  that  if  they  had  conspired 
to  impose  falsehoods  upon  the  world,  they  might  hare 
been  easily  detected  and  confuted.     And 

(6.)  Lastly,  they  suffered  every  thing  for  the  truth 
of  their  narration,  even  death  itself,  and  brought  many 
of  their  contemporaries,  (among  whom  were  persons  of 
eminent  rank  and  acquirements,)  to  a  conviction  of  ita 
truth.  ,  j 

III.  The  Credibility  of  the  Old  and  New  Testamcnta  J 
is  further  attested  by  the  principal  facts  contained  in 
them  being  confirmed  by  certain  commemorative 
ORDINANCES,  or  monuments  of  great  celebrity,  that 
Bxisled  among  Jews  and  Christians  from  the  very  tinje 
when  the  events  took  place,  which  they  are  said  to  ■ 
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commemorate^  and  which  subsist  to  the  present  day  in 
every  country  where  either  Jews  or  Christians  are  to 
be  found.     For  instance, 

fL]  Among  the  Jews  there  are  the  ordinance  of  Grcum- 
dooD  and  the  feuts  of  the  Passover,  of  Tabernacles,  and  of 
Pentecost. 

[iL]  In  like  manner,  among  Christians,  the  sacraments  of 
Baptism  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  the  festival  observed 
OD  the  first  day  of  the  week,  in  honour  of  Christ's  resurrection 
fiom  the  dead. 

IV.  The  wonderful  Establishment  and  Propa- 
gation of  Christianity  is  a  most  convincing  proof 
of  the  entire  credibility  of  the  New  Testament,  and  of 
the  religion  which  it  establishes.  It  prevailed  without 
the  assistance  of  any  temporal  power,  and  it  triumphed 
over  all  opposition. 

In  considering  all  these  direct  evidences  of  the  credi« 
bility  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  observe,  that  there  is  no  opposite  testimony 
to  contradict  the  positive  credible  testimony  of  the 
apostles,  evangelists,  and  multitudes  of  other  persons, 
to  the  history  and  miracles  of  Jesus.  Those  persons, 
therefore,  who  reject  the  Gospel,  are  compelled  to 
maintain,  in  opposition  to  positive  credible  testimony, 
that  the  most  extensive  and  important  events  have 
taken  place,  without  any  adequate  cause. 


SiCTiov  II.  —  Tettimonies  to  (he  Credibility  of  tbe  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  from  Natural  and  Civil  History. 

$  1.— Testimonies  from  Natural  and  Civil  History  to  tbe  Credibility 

of  the  Old  Testament. 

I.  Testimonies  to  the  Mosaic  Account  of  the  Cre- 
ation OF  the  World. 

1>  The  Heathens  had  a  tradition  concerning  tbe  primeval 
chaos  and  the  production  of  all  things  by  tbe  Supreme  Mind. 
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ThisBpplica  particularly  to  the  Chaldean,  Egyptian,  Phoni- 
cian,  Hiodoo,  Chinese,  Etruican,  Gotbic,  Greek,  wid  Anienon 
Cosmogonies. 

2.  The  division  of  time  into  weeit  has  prevailed  ainong  the 
Hebrews,  Egyptians,  Chinese,  Greeks,  Rocians,  anU  norlhati 
barbarians. 

3.  Even  the  Mosaic  method  of  reckoning  by  nigkU,  instead 
of  dayt,  has  prevniled  in  more  thun  one  nntion. 

II.  The  Formation  of  Man  in  the  Moral  Imab#| 
of  God,  and  his  Stale  in  Paradite. 

These  were  the  ori^n  of  the  fabled  golden  age,  which  H  1 
described  by  the  poets ;  and  may  also  he  distinctly  traced  in 
legends  of  our  Scythian  forefalhers,  sad  in  the  age  of  perfec- 
tion of  the  Hindoos.  In  the  classical  story  of  the  garden  of 
the  Hesperiiles,  we  may  equally  discover  a  tradition  of  tbc 
Mosaical  Paradise,  and  of  tbe  prouitsed  Saviour  who  shonld 
bruise  the  head  of  tbe  infcmfil  dragon. 

III.  The  Fall  of  Mam  and  the  Introduction  of  Sn» 
irUo  the  World. 

Tbe  Mosaic  Narrative  of  these  events  agrees  in  the  lOOM 
striking  manner,  both  with  the  obvious  liicis  of  labour,  sorrow, 
pain,  and  death.  Whatever  some  may  aiterl  to  the  contraij)  I 
and  however  they  may  attempt  to  explain  away  that  narrative  J 
or  attempt  to  prove  it  false ;  yet  the  evidently  ruined  condt'  J 
tion  of  the  human  race  would  still  remain  as  an  undeniatilE-l 
fact:  and  the  Mosaic  Account  of  the  Fall  Is  conRrmed  If',! 
various  historical  Iroditions.     Thns, 

I .  From  the  Fall  of  the  Angels,  in  all  probdbilily,  originatai 
the  tradition  of  the  Titans,  and  giants  invading  heave 

9.  TTic  Disobedience  of  Eve  is  plainly  alluded  to  in  th«  Ifl); 
gend  of  Pandora. 

3.  The  Corruption  and  Depravation  of  Human  Nature  a 
frequent  subjects  of  cojnplaint  among   the  antjent  henthedl 
moi-alists,  philosophers,  and   poets. 

4.  The  fbrro,  assumed  by  the  Tempter,  has  been  hande^" 
down  in  the  craidltions  of  the  most  anticnt  nations,  particulsri^ 
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tkm  Ptnuaoif  Ifindoot,  Greeks^  Egypdaos,  tod  ^jthiuHy  or 
Goths* 

5.  A  Conviction  of  the  necessity  of  an  Atonement  for  tfai 
has  wBTenally  prevailed,  together  with  die  practice  of  devot- 
ing piacolar  victims. 


IV.  The  Trakslation  ^  Enoch 


May  be  traced  in  the  Grecsan  fables  of  the  translation  of 
thdr  heroes  and  demi-gods,  particularly  of  Hesperus  and  As- 
tnea;  and  in  the  translation  of  Dhruva  among  the  Hindoos; 
of  Buddha  among  the  Ctylonesey  and  of  Xaca  among  the 
Cafanocks  of  Siberia. 

v.  The  LoNGETiTT  of  the  Antediluvians 

Is  eoofiriDed  by  various  heathen  writers,  mentioned  by 
Josephiis:  (Ant.  Jud.  lib^  i.'c.  5.)  and  the  Mosaic  account 
of  Men  of  a  Gigantic  Stature  is  confirmed  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  poets  and  hiitonansy  particularly  Pausenias,  Philo- 
stntusy  and  Pliny. 

VL  The  Fact  of  the  Deluge  i$  moet  comjpletd^  at- 
teUed  bath  by  Natural  and  Cioil  History. 
1.  Testimonies  from  Natural  History. 


TIm  Mosaic  narrative  of  the  Deluge  is  confirmed  by  the  fot- 
silised  remains  of  animals  belonging  to  a  former  work^  which 
are  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  frequently  on  the 
fMRimils  of  the  roost  lofty  moaatains :  and  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  remains  of  ammah,  belonging  to  one  part  of  jte 
g^obe,  are  often  found  in  anoiker  part  very  didant*  Fui;ther, 
the  deep  southern  indentations  on  the  cUfierent  continents  of 
the  terraqueous  globe,  and  the  bold  projecting  capes  on  the 
north,  corroborate  the  account  of  the  ark  drifting  northwards. 

2.  Testimonies  from  Civil  History. 
[i.]  The  paucity  of  mankind,  and  the  vast  tracts  of 
laiBdMbked  ImpcU  xxientioned  io  tbe  accounts  of  the 
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[ii.]  Hie  late  inventioa  and  progress  of  arta  and 
sciences. 

The  fabulous  nature  of  early  history  ahows  how  little  credit 
19  due  ti)  llie  pretences  to  antiquity,  made  by  the  several  o^ 
lions  among  the  heathens :  —  pretences,  wliicli  luivc  no  sup- 
port whatever  from  authentic  history,  but  are  grounded  onlj 
on  the  uncertain  calculations  of  astronomy,  in  which  gcicncc 
they  actually  bad  but  tittle  or  no  Ekill. 

[iii.]  The  universal  tradition  of  this  event,  which  has 
obtaiued  among  mankind  in  all  ages. 

The  Chaldieniis,  Phicnicians,  Assyrians,  Greeks,  Romaai, 
Goths,  and  Druids,  the  Persians,  Hindoos,  Hurmcse,  Chineae, 
Mexicans,  Peruvians,  Brullitms,  Nicaraguans,  the  inhabitant! 
of  Western  Caledonia,  the  Otaheitaae,  anil  Sandwich  Ulanden, 
oil  bear  testimony  to  this  fact.  The  deluge  is  also  mentioned 
by  BeroRis,  Hieronytnus  the  Egyptian,  nn<l  Nicolans  of  Da- 
mascus, according  to  Josephus ;  and  by  Alexander  Polyhistcff, 
Plato,  Diodorus  Siculus,  anil  Lucian.  It  is  most  evidentlj 
alluded  to  in  Ovid's  dcseriplion  of  Deucalion's  flood,  and 
Plutarch  relstcs  the  some  particulars  of  a  dove  sent  out  bf 
Deucalion,  as  Moses  records  of  the  dove  sent  out  by  Noah. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  testimonies,  the  Mosais 
DBimlivc  of  the  deluge  has  been  objected  to,  as  an  iin» 
probable  event,  contrary  to  matter  of  fact.  ' 

OsjEcTiOH  1.  —  The  Ark  could  not  contain  all  tht- 
animaU  which  are  said  to  have  entered  it.  I 

'Anbwih. — The  contrary  has  been  Batisfactorily  demon- 
strated- Reckoning  the  cubit  at  eighteen  inches.  Dr.  Hales 
has  proved  that  the  Ark  was  of  the  bnrthen  of  4i.%413  tons. 

(Analysis  of  Clironology,  vol.  i.  p.  3SB,}    Larger  calculations 
have  been  made,  but  the  preceding  is  abundantly  sufficient  fbr_ 
otir  purpose. 

Ob  J-  2.  —  Jit  the  tame  caucet  produce  the  same  effseti,  I 

the  RainboK  must  have  existed  before  the  Jiood. 
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AvswcR.— *So  it  oMiyy  but  not  as  a  sign  of  the  Covenant. 
Tbe  Hebrew  word,  which  in  Gen.  iz«  13.  is  rendered  tei^ 
n^t  to  be  rendered  appomi  ;  in  which  case  tbe  panage  would 
run  thus: — **  I  do  ArpoinT  my  bow  in  the  cloud  to  be  a  sign 
or  token  of  tbe  corenant  between  me  and  the  earth." 

Obj.  3.  '^  If  all  mankind  sprang  Jirom  one  tokiiepair 
(Noah  and  his  M/e)9  U  is  impossible  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  blacks. 

Aksvxe.— This  difi^rence  of  colour  does  not  invalidate  the 
Mosaic  Narrative :  for  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  influence 
of  <^»m«t^^  and  the  local  circumstances  of  air,  water,  food,  cus- 
tOBs,  Ac.  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  account  for  the  dis- 
niulaiity  in  the  appearance  of  difierent  nations. 

Obj.  4.  —  The  peopling  of  America  and  of  several 
islands^  in  tohich  mischievous  terrestrial  animals  have  been 
founds  has  also  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  univer- 
salsty  of  the  deluge. 

AxswEA.  —  The  straits  that  divide  North  America  from  Tar* 
tary  are  so  narrow,  as  to  admit  of  a  very  easy  passage  from 
one  continent  to  the  other :  and  the  resemblance  found  b^ 
tween  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  sides  of  that  passage, 
and  thcar  uncivilised  state  and  rude  ignorance  of  the  arts, 
prove  them  to  have  had  one  common  origin. 

VII.  The  Building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel 

Is  cifcumstantially  mentioned  by  Derosus,  a  Chaldacan  his- 
torian :  according  to  Josephus,  it  is  mentioned  by  Hestianis 
and  one  of  tbe  antient  Sybils ;  and,  as  Eusebius  informs  us, 
by  Abydenus  and  Eupoleraus.  That  it  was  constructed  with 
burnt  bricks  and  bitumen,  is  attested  by  Justin,  Quintus 
Curtiui,  and  Vitravius,  and  also  by  the  relations  of  modem 
travelkrs. 

VIH.  The  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Sodom 
and  Oqmorrah 
li.aiteited  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Solinus,  TacitnSy 
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Pliiif,  and  Jotepliiu,  whose  accounti  mainly  agree  with  the 
Moaoic  Narrative :  end  iheir  reports  concerning  the  pfajiical 
appCBrance  of  the  Dead  Sen  are  confirmed,  in  all  niatNinl 
points,  by  the  relations  of  alt  moileni  travellers. 

IX.  Antient  historians,  cited  by  Josephus  and  Etiee- 
biuB,  make  mention  of  Abraham,  Itaac,  and  Jacob. 

X.  The  Departurb  of  the  Children  of  Israel  from  | 
Egypt,  and  their  miraculous  passage  oflAe  Red  Sea,  ' 
Are  attesteii  by  BcrosuB,  Artapamis,  Stmbo,  Diodurus  Stcu- 
111*,  Namenius,  Justin,  and  Tacitus. 

XI.  The  Heathen  Whitebs  borroxaed  imagesfrom 
the  accounts  communicated  in  the  Scrifturei, 

Such  arc  the  representations  of  their  ddciea  being  veiled  in 
clouds,  &e.i  together  with  several  religious  institutions,  and 
Other  particulars. 

XII.  Mani/  other  occurrences  related  i»  the  Old  Tm- 
lament  appear  to  have  given  rise  to  various  stories  among 
the  antients.  I 

Thus,  the  story  of  IphigeniB  being  sacriliced  by  her  falhcv  ' 
Agamemnon,  was  borroired  from  the  circumstance  of  Jepli> 
tbah'B  devoting  his  daughter-  The  story  of  Scylla  having  cat 
off  the  purple  lock  of  her  father,  Nisus,  and  given  it  to  hit 
enemy,  Minos,  wns  in  all  probability  taken  from  the  hbtory  of 
Sampson's  bi.-ing  shaved.  Herodotus  relates  the  departure  of 
the  sun  from  its  course  four  times,  which  seems  to  refer  to  the 
times  of  Joshua  nnd  Hezekiah.  Numerous  other  instauees 
occur,  in  which  scripture  characters  and  events  are  mentioMd 
hy  heathen  writers. 

XHI.  Lastly,  the  Fertility  of  the  Soil  of  Palettim 
Is  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  antient  writei%] 
B>  well  as  of  niost,  if  not  alt  the  travellers  who  have  visiteA 
that  countrj* :  and,  if  Palestine  were  as  well  inhabited  and  •• 
well  cultivated  as  formerly,  its  produce  unquestionably  would 
ed  all  calculation, 
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Besides  these  ettestations  from  natural  and  profane 
bwtofy,  we  may  consider  the  Jews  themselves  as  bear- 
ing testimony,  to  this  day,  in  all  countries  of  the  world, 
to  the  truth  of  their  antient  history,  that  is,  to  the 
truth  of  the  Old  Testament.  Alhm  this,  and  it  will 
be  easy  to  see^  why  they  still  persist  in  their  attachment 
to  thi|t  religion,  those  laws>  and  those  predictions, 
which  so  manifestly  condemn  them,  both  in  past  times 
and  in  the  present.  Suppose,  however,  that  any  con- 
aderable  alterations  have  been  made  in  their  antient 
history,  that  is,  any  such  alteration  as  may  answer  their 
purposes  of  infidelity,  and  their  present  state  will  be 
hiesplicaHe. 


i  S.— Tcstfmonies  of  Profane  Writers  to  the  Credibility  of  the  Niw 

TmAMEKT. 

I.  Testimonies  qf  Jewish  and  Pagan  Authors  to  the 
AccouMTS  of  Princes  and  Govbrkors  mentioned  in 
the  New  Testament. 

Thus,  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  and  various  antient 
wiTters,  mention  Herod,  Archelaus,  Pontius  Pilate,  and  other 
persons,  whose  names  occur  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  they 
difler  but  little  ftom  the  Evangelical  Historians,  concerning 
their  offices  and  characters. 

n.  The  Evangelical  Writers  agree  with  Josephus, 
and  with  profiine  Authors  respecting  the  Sects,  Mo« 
RALS,  and  Customs  of  the  Jexvs. 

HI.  The  Cha  r acters  and  Pursuits  of  Heathen  Na- 
tionsy  for  instance,  the  Cretans,  Athenians,  &c.  which 
are  occasionally  introduced  in  the  New  Testament,  are 
corroborated  by  the  testimonies  of  profane  writers* 

IV.  Testimonies  of  Jewish  Adversaries  to  the  Name 
and  Faith  of  Christ. 

1.  JosBfHQS  bears  testinony  to  die  character,  miracles,  and 
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lioctriiiM  of  Jeaui  Christ,  in  the  oghtwtiEh  book  ofhii  Jewiib 
Aotiijuitin,  Ciiii|).  iif.  Sect,  s.,  which  paswgc,  thou)(h  rejected 
hf  Kimc  writurs  h  spurious,  bai  been  latiiroctorily  dcmiro- 
*tniUxl  to  be  genuine. 

«.  ThcTALMiT»«,orE)ookEcont!uiiiiig  the  Jewish  Traditjoiw, 
the  rnblunical  constitutions,  Bqilexplication^of  the  law,  tliou^ 
blmtled  with  islschood,  rsTer  to  tho  nuthity  of  Jetm  Chllit; 
tlicy  nine  his  joiirncj-  into  Egjpt ;  and  do  not  deny  that  he 
pcrfpnutd  numerous  eminent  miracles. 

V.  Tettimoniet  q/*Heatheh  Advgksarirs  to  the 
ChritHan  Name  and  Faith. 

I .  Mention  a  mode  of  the  I.itb  and  Chahvictek  of  Jna 
CnBivr  in  the  Acta  Pilnti,  (which  were  an  account  sent  bj 
Pilate  to  RoiiK  of  the  trwiMirtiotis  that  occurred  in  hit  pra> 
viUMt  and  tu  which  the  Chrotian  writers,  Jusun 

■fiolagiesi)  andtdso  in  the  writing* 
I,  Suetonhu,  Tacitus,  Pliny,  and  JE^ 
Aw)  Otemt  I^ihyrj-.iDd  Julian,  who  were  i 
«  «f  the  Christian  Religion,  bear  • 
B  of  the  booLi  received  by  Christia 
mA  MaamwMdv  lo  tlw  inuli  ol'  the  history  of  the  Life  a 
.  ChmcMr  of  Jmh  Chte. 

t.  Tto  tkw  tmtwKWx  of  Lw",  *ad  constancy  of  the  fii 

»  A»  tiwJtajiw  »f  tfceir  bilh,  explicit  testimony] 

'  •  N«MMB  pcneculioo  (A.  D.  95,)  by  Tacil 

~     nal ;  and  the  celebrated  e[Hi 

9 1'fcBy.  ■■♦'W'  I"*  W""*^n  to  ''it^  emperor  "n 

f  witli  that  emperor's  reply  or  rescr^ 

^  corroborating  the  truth  of  the  N( 

L  jjjiaV-*-  ••  th^  attest 

t  \  tV  r**l  r'^V*"  >n*^c  ^y  *^^  Christian  Religion  in 

ki  \Vft'*ti'"J«**''  the  ChriBtinns  in  suffering,  and  tht 
>  n»fW««'»n«' '"  '*■*■ '"'''  of  ■''»"*  Christ. 
J  (V  '*"=)'  •"•owned  all  the  Gods  of  the  Heathens,  pa 
If  wurtbip  ID  their  God  nnd  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  d 
^  Ihomtolvc*  to  the  practice  of  moral  virtue. 
i  Ttw  Innocent  and  virtuous  live*  of  the  first  Christiai 
•  relijllon  will  tUfir  oidy  crime. 


(•WV 
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Further,  CelfOi  li^culei  the  Christiain  for  th«r  worship  of 
Christ,  and  attests  the  gradual  increase  of  their  numbers.  He 
abo  acknowledges  that  there  were  modest,  temperate,  and  in- 
telligent perK>ns  among  them ;  and  bears  witness  to  their  faith 
ia  Christ.  Ludan  also,  another  bitter  enemy  of  the  Christian 
Faith,  has  borne  testimony  to  its  principal  fticts  and  doctrines, 
M  wdi  as  to  the  upright  character  of  the  Christians :  and  their 
lortitnde  and  constancy  under  persecution  arc  referred  to  by 
the  philofiopher  Epictetus  (AJ).  109.),  the  emperor  Marcus  An- 
tommu  (A.D.  161.X  and  by  Galen.  (A.D.  200.)  Porphyr}'  also, 
(AJ).  S700  and  the  emperor  Julian  (A.D.  361  )  have  both  at- 
terted  the  truth  of  many  facts  and  things  related  in  the  New 


VI.  Refutation  of  the  Objection  to  the  Credibility 
of  the  Scripture  History,  which  has  been  raised,  in 
consequence  of  the  silence  of  profane  historians  to  the 
&ctB  therein  recorded. 

That  nlence  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  by  their 
pmi  ignorance  of  facts  which  occurred  very  long  before  their 
own  time^and  by  the  peculiar  contempt  which  several  of  them 
entertained  both  for  Jews  and  Christians,  arising  from  the  di- 
Ycrdtv  of  their  customs  and  institutions.  To  these  consider- 
iCioQS  we  may  add  — 

1.  That  many  books  of  those  remote  ages  are  lost,  in  which 
it  if  wj  possible  that  some  mention  might  have  been  made  of 


9.  Some  of  the  Roman  Historians,  whose  works  have  come 
doirn  to  our  time>  are  defective. 

8.  That  of  the  few  remaining  historians,  who  wrote  about 
the  ages  in  question,  most  were  engaged  upon  other  subjects. 
Bendes^  no  profane  hutorians,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  take 
lolice  of  00  occurrences. 

4,  That  tewenl  of  the  facts  relating  to  Christ  and  his  minw 
dfli^eoBiing  ftom  Jews,  would  be  slighted  as  fabulous  by  the; 
Gentile  writers,  especially  considering,  on  the  one  hand,  how 
ooaimoa  prodigies  and  magical  stories  were ;  and,  on  the  other, 
W  ■psirtitious  and  credulous  the  Jews  were  reputed  to  be  ; 
ad 
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5.  That  the  Grst  appeHrnnce  of  the  Chrbcian  scheme  nontd 
shock  ihem,  as  (ceming  so  improbable,  and  so  contrary  to 
their  received  masinis,  that  it  caonot  excite  surprise,  thu 
many  of  them  cared  but  little  to  inquire  into  the  evidences  and 
facta  relating  to  Christianity.  Many,  however,  who  Hid  inquire, 
doubtless  became  Christians;  their  testimony  therefore 
to  be  reckoned  in  this  place. 


S3.  —  CollMeral  Ti 
in  the  Scriplui 


i 


I,  Trot 


These  are  confessedly  among  tlie  most  important 
proofs  of  antient  history  in  general ;  and  the  confinn- 
ation  which  they  afford  of  many  particulars  recorded 
in  the  Scriptures,  is  not  less  important  and  decisive  than 
the  serieB  of  evidence,  furnished  by  profane  historians 
in  the  preceding  sections.     Tlius, 

I.  The  Mosaic  Nahhative  of  the  D£Li;ge 
h  confirmed  by  a  coin,  struck  at  Apaniea  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  the  elder;  which  commemorates  the  sending  forth  of  the 
dove  by  Noah.  {Gen.  viii.  7 — 11.)  On  one  of  the  front  pan- 
nels  of  the  chest  or  ark,  which  is  represented  on  the  reverse  of 
this  medal,  is  the  word  NOB  in  antient  Greek  characters. 

n.  The  account  «/■  Phakaoh-Necho's  war  against 
the  Jews  and  Babi/lonians,  which  w  related  hi  2  Chron. 
[V.  20— a*.,  I 

Is  confirmed  by  Herodotus,  (Hist.  lib.  ii.  c.  1 59.}  and  espe- 
cially by  the  dicoveries  of  the  late  Mr.  Belxoni,  |in  the  tombc 
of  the  Egyptian  sovereigns.  (See  his  Narrative  of  Operations 
in  Egjpt,  &c.  pp.  242,  243.  4to,  edit,  and  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6.  of 
hii  folio  Atlas  of  Plates.) 

III.  The  Invasion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Israeli  ^B  Shal- 
maneier,  King  of  Assyria,  and  the  carrying  of  the  ten 
tribes  into  captivity,  which  are  narrated  in  2  Kings, 
xvii.  6.  and  xviii.  10., 
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hn  eonfiraed  b^  certun  antient  sculptures  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Be-^toon,  near  the  borders  of  the  antient  Assyria, 
which  are  described  in  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter's  Travels  in 
Georgia,  Persia,  &c.  vol.  ii.  pp.  154 — 162. 


lY .  Acts  xiii.  ?•  is  confirmed  by  a  coitiy  proving  thai 
the  island  of  Cyprus  imls  at  that  time  under  the  govern- 
tment  of'UproconsuL 

On  this  coin  the  same  title  ANeniATOS,  or  Deputy,  is  given 
to  Prodos,  which  St.  Paul  gave  to  his  predecessor,  Sergius 
Paulus. 

y.  In  Acts  XYi.  11,  12.  the  evangelist  Luke  says, 

*  We  came to  Philippic  tohich  is  the  chief  city 

rf  thai  part  of  Macedonia  and  a  colony,**  —  This  paS" 
sage  may  more  correctly,  be  rendered  —  "  Philippi,  a  city 
ofihtjirstpart  of  Macedonia,  or  of  Macedonia  Prima* 

The  province  of  Macedonia  had  undergone  various  changes, 
and  had  been  divided  into  various  portions,  particularly  into 
four,  while  under  the  Roman  government.  Many  medals  of 
the  first  province,  or  Macedonia  Prima,  are  extant,  with  the 
mscription  MAKEAONHN  nPttTHS,  or  the  "firtt  part  of  Ma^ 
cedonia^*  which  confirm  the  accuracy  of  Luke,  and  show  his 
attention  to  the  niinutest  particulars.  Further,  by  using  the 
term  KOAfiNIA,  (which  was  originally  a  Latin  word,  Colonia,) 
instead  of  the  corresponding.  Ghreek  word  mnutta,  the  historian 
plainly  intimates  that  it  was  a  Roman  colony,  which  the  twenty- 
first  verse  certainly  proves  it  to  have  been.  Now,  among  some 
coins  that  have  been  discovered,  in  which  it  is  recorded  under 
diis  character,  there  is  one  in  particular,  which  ^explicitly  states 
that  Julius  Cessar  himself  bestowed  the  privileges  of  a  Roman 
odoiiy  on  the  dty  of  Philippi,  which  were  afterwards  confirmed 
by  Augustus. 

VL  In  Acts  xvi.  14.  toe  read  that  Lydia,  a  dealer  in 
purple,  from  Thyatira,  had  settled  at  Philippi. 

Now,  among  the  ruins  of  Thyatira,  there  is  an  inscription 
extant  with  the  words  OI  BA«Ea  [the  dyers)  ;  whence  we  learn 

c  2 
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ihat  the  art  and  trailc  of  dyeing  purple  w 


tbiJ 


VII.  In  Acts  xv!i.  23,  Paul  relates  his  havingjound 
an  altar  at  Athens,  viith  the  inscription  ATNnrra  eEO, 

TO  THE  UNKNOWN  GOD, 

We  know  from  the  tcstimon;  of  Lucian  thai  there  was  such 
an  inscription :  Qiid  the  occasion  of  this  altar  being  erected,  in 
coniQjoD  with  many  others  bearing  the  same  inscription,  ii 
related  at  length  by  Diogenes  l.aertius  (in  Eptuoenidc,  lib,  i. 
c.  X.  §3.) 

VIII.  In  Acts  xix.  35.  the  word  NEOKOPON  (in  the 
English  version  rendered  a  woraliipper]  is  very  emphatic  J 

It  properly  signifies  n  person  dedicated  to  the  service  of  MBIi^fl 
god  or  goddeas,  whose  peculiar  office  it  was  to   attend   tW'  ■ 
tenipte.Bndseethat  it  was  kept  clean.  At  length  the  NEOSCVOI 
became  persons  of  great  conscquenee,  and  wei'c  those  who  ot 
fercd  sacrifices  for  the  life  of  the  emperor.    Wbole  cities  took 
this  appellation,  d%  appears  on  many  aniient  coins  and  roedall.    _ 
Ephesut  it  iupposed  to  have  been  the  first  which  asaumetl  AIm 
title ;  uid  there  b  a  medal  extant,  in  which  it  is  givea  to  tli^^| 

IX.  The  Triumphal  Arcb  erected  at  Rome  in  hoaon^m 
of  Titus,  (whereon  are  represented  certain  vessels  used'  I 
by  the  Jews  in  their  religious  worship,  agreeably  to  the 
Btatements  in  the  Old  Testament  *,)  is  an  evidence  to 
the  truth  of  the  historic  accounts,  which  describe  the 
dissolution  of  the  Jewish  State  and  Governmeot,  and 
relate  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem. 

Further,  there  are  extant  numerous  medals  of  Judoi 
vanquished,  struck  by  order  of  the    Roman    gen 
Titus,  (who  was  afterwards  emperor,}  in  order  to  com*] 
memorate  the  conquest  of  Judaea  and  the  subversion  tUm 
the  Jewish  state  and  polity. 

•  Tho  irgncues,  given  in  the  subsequent  port  of  this  idunie,  ■ 
copied  from  Ihii  arch, 
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Hie  foUowiDg  Tepreaentation  of  the  revem  of  one 
.  of  these  U  ^ven  Irom  the  origina)  veiy  rare  coin, 
Reserved  in  the  cabinet  of  the  British  Mueeum. 


It  represents  the  conquered  country  as  a  desolate 
female  sitting  under  a  tree,  and  affords  an  estraordinarj' 
fidfilmeot  of  Isaiah's  prediction  (iii.  26.  She  being 
iaolaie  shall  sit  upon  the  ground,)  delivered  at  least 
ti^  hundred  years  before,  as  well  as  a  striking  illus- 
trstioii  of  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  (ch.  i.  ver.  1.) 
Hate  doth  the  cUt/  bit  solitary,  that  was  JiiU  of  people  ! 
Hoa  it  the  become  ai  a  widow !  she  that  was  great 
among  the  nations,  princess  among  the  provinces,  how  it 
**f  become  tributary  I 


Sbctioh  I.  —  Preliminary  OlxervBtioDS. 
!■  Inspiration  defined. 

It  is  the  imparting  of  duch  a  degree  of  divine  in- 
fluence, assistance,  or  guidance,  as  enabled  the  authors 
of  the  ieTerol  Books. of  Scripture  to  communicate  re- 
ligious  knowledge  to  others,  without  error  or  mistake, 
c  3 
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II.  Such  Inspiration  IS  both  reasonable  and  necessary. 

1.  It  is  reasonable  that  the  ^entinacnts  and  doctrines, 
delivered  in  the  Scriptures,  should  be  suggested  to  the 
minds  of  the  writers  by  the  Supreme  Being  himself; 
since  they  relate  to  matters,  concerning  which  the  com- 
munication of  information  to  men  is  worthy  of  God. 

2.  Further,  Inspiration  is  necessary  t  for, 
(I.)  Some  past  facts  are  related  in  the  Bible,  which  couU^ 

not  possibly  hare  been  known,  had  not  God  revealed  them. 
(9.)  Some  events  are  predicted,  which  God  iJonc  could  fore- 

(3.)  Other  things  also  are  cootBined  tn  the  Scriptiir 
are  far  above  the  capacity  of  mnn. 

(4.)  The  authoritative  language  of  Scripture  arguet  the  ao-M 
ccssity  of  inspitstion,  admitting  the  veracity  of  the  writer  M 
They  do  not  present  us  with  their  own  thoughts,  but  cxcldn^ 
"  Tin*  lait/i  l/ie  Lord;"  and  on  that  ground  they  demand  our 

III.  Tlie  Scriptures  could  not  have  been  the  inveiH 
lion  of  men.  Wicked  men  would  not  have  produced 
books  which  condemn  every  thing  lliat  is  unholy,  even 
if  they  were  capable  of  doing  so ;  and  good  men  could 
not  deceive. 

IV.  Criteria  of  Inspiration. 
These  are  twofold,  viz.  Miracles  and  Prophe«y. 
To  these  may  be  added  other  internal  evidencw  fix  J 

the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ;  viz. 

The  sublime  doctrines  and  precepts  which  they  c 

The  harmony  and  connection  subsistingbetween  their 

various  parts ; 

The  miraculous  preservation  of  tlie  Scriptures  ;  and 
Their  tendency  to  promote  the  present  and  eternal 

happiness  of  mankind,  as  evinced  by  the  blessed  eft'ects 

which  are  in  ariahly  produced  by  a  cordial  belief  of 

the  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 
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Skcnov  II.  -—  The  Mfraclw,  related  in  the  Old  and  New  Teita- 
nentSy  are  FrooA,  that  the  Scriptures  were  given  by  Inq>iration  of 
God. 

I.  A  Miracle  defined. 

A  Miracle  is  an  effect  or  event,  contrary  to  the 
established  constitution  or  course  of  things ;  or,  a  sen- 
sible suspension  or  controlment  of,  or  deviation  from, 
the  known  laws  of  nature,  wrought  either  by  the  im- 
mediate act,  or  by  the  assistance  or  by  the  permission 
of  God,  and  accompanied  with  a  previous  notice  or 
dedaration  that  it  is  performed  according  to  the  pur- 
pose and  power  of  God,  for  the  proof  or  evidence  of 
som^  particular  doctrine,  or  in  attestation  of  the  au- 
thority or  divine  mission  of  some  particular  person. 

Nature  is  the  assemblage  of  created  beings :  these  beings  act 
upon  each  other,  or  by  each  other,  agreeably  to  certain  laws, 
flie  resuH  of  which  is,  what  we  call  the  coune  or  order  of  ns- 
twe.  These  laws  are  invariable ;  it  is  by  them  God  governs  the 
worid.  He  alone  established  them ;  He  alone  therefore  can 
supead  them.  Efiects,  which  are  produced  by  the  regular 
operadon  of  these  laws,  or  which  arc  conformable  to  the  esta- 
blished course  of  events,  are  said  to  be  natural;  and  every 
palpable  deviation  from  the  constitution  of  the  natural  system, 
and  the  correspondent  course  of  events  in  that  system,  b  called 

II.  Nature  of  the  evidence  arising  from  Miracles. 
Objection.  —  Miracles  are  beyond  comprehension, 
and  therefore  are  contrary  to  reason. 

Ansvse. — This  is  by  no  means  the  case:  for  the  possibility 
of  miracles  is  not  contrary  to  reason.  Every  thmg  we  see,  in- 
cised, is  in  one  sense  a  miracle.  How  many  of  the  most  com- 
moo  phenomena  in  nature  are  beyond  our  comprehension  I 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  we  cannot  comprehend  or  solve  the 
most  common  of  these  phenomena,  they  make  no  impression 
^  08,  because  they  are  common,  because  they  happen  accord- 

c  4 
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wg  to  ■  itnted  counc,  and  ore  seen  ever;  day.  If  ihey  were 
nut  ortlio  eotiimiin  course  of  nature,  though  in  themselves  Dot 
fiiorc  difflcuU  Co  comprehend,  they  would  Elill  appear  more 
wimilcrrul  to  ut,  and  more  iinmc<lintely  the  work  of  God. 
Tlliit,  when  we  icc  a  child  grow  into  a  man,  and,  when  the 
liTCHtli  hiu  lelt  the  body,  turn  to  corruption,  we  are  not  in  the 
Icut  *ur[irliuJ,  lirenute  we  «i'c  it  every  day :  but  were  we  to 
MK  H  lituii  rottared  tram  lickness  to  health  by  a  word.or  wsed 
t«  Ufo  ri'oiii  the  iluncl  by  a  nitre  command,  though  these  thhiga 
nw  not  rciilly  more  un uncountable,  yet  we  call  the  uncomnion 
avmit  B  nilmt'le,  merely  Ikcmim  it  if  uncommon.  We  acknow* 
Isdgn,  liowi'vur,  that  both  are  produced  by  God,  because  it  ia 
evident  that  no  other  power  can  produce  thcui. 

Huch,  I  hon,  ii  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  arises 
n-oiii  niiruclcii  i  and  wo  have  no  more  reason  to  disbe- 
liuve  thi'Di,  when  well  attested,  and  not  repugnant  to 
llio  noudneiii  orjuiticcor  God.only  because  they  were 
purfnrnmd  Revcirul  ngcu  n^o,  thaii  we  have  to  disbelieve 
lliH  Riorti  nrililiary  occurrences  of  Providence  which 
|»Mii"l  biifurn  our  own  lime,  because  the  same  occur* 
rmiiini  may  nsvor  hupjien  again  during  our  lives.  Ite 
(irilliiary  ci)ur«n  of  nuturo  proves  the  being  and  pron^ 
iltnnp  of  ( it'll  1  theie  extraordinary  acts  of  power  pnrtt 
rlig  ilivltiu  vuniiiiisilon  of  that  person  who  perfona 
tbeni.  t 

III.  Dkniuh  iif  Miracles.  < 

TUi*  U|  not  til  prow  the  great  doctrines  and  dutil 
nf  nnturnl  rell{{ion,  but  to  prove  ncui  revealed  doctrinel 
witlcii  neither  were  nur  could  be  known  to  the  reaio 
of  mun.  l'onRt:i|U()ntly,  believers  in  the  Bible  do  nfl 
KTgue  in  a  olrcle  (uit  sonic  modern  objectors  have  ai 
•orled),  prnvhift  ihc  ilocirines  (irat  by  the  miracles,  am 
thop  llic  miruclefi  by  the  doctrines :  because  the  doc 
trJnn  which  thoy  pmvc  by  miracles,  and  the  ductrina 
k  1^  which  they  ti-^  thmn,  lire  not  the  same  doctrines. 

No  miroclci  arc  relalL-d  in  the  Scriptures  to  hav 
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been  wrought  in  confinnation  of  falsehoods ;  yet  this 
has  been  objected  in  the  cases  of  the  Egyptian  Magi- 
dansy  the  Witch  of  Endor,  and  Satan  in  the  time  of 
Christ's  temptation.  But  this  objection  is  utterly  des- 
titute of  foundation :  for, 

I.  The  Magicians  did  not  perform  any  miracle.  All  they 
&i»— 88  the  narrative  of  Moses  expressly  states, — was  to  busy 
thmseivesui  their  enchantments;  by  which,  every  man  knows, 
nirades  cannot  be  accomplished. 

9.  The  Witch  of  Endor  neither  wrought  nor  expected  to 
work  any  miiacle,  being  herself  terrified  at  the  appearance  of 
Samuel,  who  was  sent  by  God  himself. 

J.  There  was  nothing  miraculous  in  Satan's  leading  Christ, 
by  his  free  consent,  to  a  lofty  mountdn,  whence  he  could  dis- 
cover,—  not  all  the  world,  but  all  the  four  tetrarchies  or 
kingdoms  of  obctmyicnji,  that  is,  the  land  of  Judasa. 

The  proper  effect  of  miracles  is,  to  mark  clearly  the 
divine  interposition;  and  the  Scriptures  intimate  this 
to  be  their  design;  for  both  Moses  and  the  Prophets, 
and  Jesos  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  appealed  to  them, 
in  proof  of  their  divine  mission. 

IV.  Credibility  of  Miracles  vindicated  and  proved. 

Whatever  miracles  are  wrought,  they  are  matters  of 
faetf  and  capable  of  being  proved  by  proper  evidence, 
as  other  historical  facts  are.  The  witnesses,  however, 
must  be  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  course  of 
nature  so  as  to  be  able  to  judge  that  the  event  in  ques- 
tion was  contrary  to  it :  for  an  event  is  not  miraculous 
merdy  because  it  is  to  us  strange  or  unaccountable, 
bat  because  it  is  contrary  to  the  known  course  of  na- 
ture. To  those  vrho  beheld  the  miracles  of  Moses  and 
Jesus  Christ,  the  seeing  of  those  miracles  was  sufficient 
evidence  of  their  divine  inspiration.  But  to  other  men, 
miracles,  like  other  events,  admit  of  the  evidence  of 
testimony:  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses  therefore  is 
tbs  only  point  now  to  be  considered. 

c  5 
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Hints  For  estimating  the  value  of  human  testimony. 

1.  Any  thing  capable  of  being  proved  by  mere  ICBtimony  ii 
credible,  in  proportion  to  the  opportunity  which  the  uitneis 
had  of  being  well  informed  co-nceniing  it  himself,  and  his  frefr 
Jam  from  nnj'  bins  which  might  make  him  wish  to  impott 
upon  olbers. 

If  the  person,  who  gives  ui  information  of  Kiy  &«,  appear  to  b« 
X  competent  judge  of  it,  —  and  to  have  been  in  a  situation  in  wUcb 
he  had  the  best  opportunity  of  being  rightly  informed,  and  if  tbn* 
lie  no  appearance  of  its  being  hii  interest  to  deceiie  us,  *e  give  our  J 
atsent,  —  but  we  hesitate  in  proportion  lo  the  doubti  ve  enleHahl  fl 
on  either  of  these  bcuda.  V 

3.  The  more  persona  there  are,  who  relate  the  same  trani- 
aclion  of  which  tlicy  are  eqttally  credible  witnesses,  the 
stronger  is  the  evidence  for  it,  But  the  more  persons  there 
are,  through  whose  hands  the  lame  narration  is  conveyed  to 
US,  the  weaker  is  the  evidence. 

In  the  Utter  cue  the  witnesses  are  called  dependent  one* ;  but  In 
the  former  they  are  said  to  Iw  riKfepnuinU.  Whatever  iniperfectloa 
there  may  be  in  any  one  of  a  number  of  indcpenitent  witnesses,  it  is 
in  part  removed  by  the  leatimony  of  othen :  tnit  every  imperfectloD 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  dependent  iiiiiii  ■«. 
llirough  whose  liaads  the  story  ij  iransmitled.  ■ 

,1.  The  proper  murk  or  criterion  of  a  btory  bdng  related  faf  I 
a  number  oTindependent  witnesses,  of  full  credit,  is  [heir  con-  1 
plete  Bgreemeot  in  the  principal  arguments,  and  their  dis^TM- 
mcnt  with  mpect  to  things  of  less  consequence,  or,  at  lean, 
variety  or  diversity,  in  their  munncr  of  relating  the  s^mie  story. 

4.  We  likewise  distinguish  respecting  the  natorc  of  the  fact 
to  which  our  assent  is  required.  Miracles  require  stronger 
testimony  than  common  facts;  and  such  testimony  they  really 
have. 

The  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  hss  no  other  foundation  than 

lestinuKiy.     Yet  has  it  been  laid  down  as  a  roaiim,  tliai  no  human 

testimony  is  sufficient  to  eslablisb  the  truth  of  a  miracle.      Tbit 

u  first  made  by  the  ableit  and  aeutest  of  the  dviitical 

philosophers,  and  it  lias  commonly  been  aocounled  the  strong  hold 
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ofinAdfllilj.  BkaigoiMiityiBfiibilwiee^  ktyt:i--<<£ipeiicnce, 
wfaicfa  in  fome  thingi  is  variabk^  in  others  b  unifonn,  is  our  oti/y 
goide  ID  raoooiDg  coocerning  matters  of  fact  Variable  experience 
ptes  rise  to  probability  only;  an  uniform  experience  amounts  to 
prooC  Our  b^cf  of  any  fiiict  from  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses 
is  dnifcd  from  do  otbcr  principle^  than  our  experience  of  the  veracity 
f  fauDMn  testimony.  If  the  hct  attested  be  miraculous,  there  arises 
a  eootssi  of  two  opposite  experiences,  or  proof  against  proof.  Now, 
a  mlrarlf  is  a  riolation  of  the  laws  of  nature :  and  as  a  firm  and  un- 
slteraUe  experience  has  established  these  laws,  the  proof  against  a 
oirasle^  — Ihim  the  very  nature  of  the  fact,  —  is  as  complete  as  any 
sigmnent  from  experience  can  possibly  be  imagined :  and  if  so,  it  is 
an  undeniable  consequence  that  It  cannot  t>e  surmounted  by  any 
praof  wfaatcvcry  derived  from  human  testimony.'* 

To  this  qiedous  reasoning  it  may  be  replied, 

(1.)  That  the  evidence  arisiiig  from  human  testimony  is  not 

derived  ^olefy  from  experience :  on  the  contrary,  testimony 

has  a  natural  influence  on  belief. 

It  is  therefore  more  consonant  to  truth,  to  say,  that  our  diffldenct 
in  testimony  is  the  result  of  experience,  than  that  our  faith  in  it  has 
tUs  Ibundation.  Besides,  the  uniformity  of  experience,  in  favour 
of  any  fiKt,  h  not  a  proof  against  its  being  reversed  in  any  particular 
iostanoe.  The  evidence,  arising  from  the  single  testimony  of  a  man 
of  known  veracity,  will  go  further  to  establish  a  belief  of  its  being 


(2.)  What  is  usually  called  the  *  course  of  nature'  is  nothing 
but  the  will  and  pleasure  of  God  acting  continually  upon 
matter,  according  to  certain  rules  of  uniformity,  still  bearing 
rdadon  to  contingencies.  Now  God  is  the  governor  of  the 
mond  as  well  as  of  the  pki/tical  world :  and,  since  the  moral 
well-bdng  of  the  universe  is  of  more  consequence  than  itif 
I^yrical  order  and  regularity,  it  follows,  that  the  latter  may 
be  subservient,  and  occasionally  yield  to  the  former. 

(5.)  The  futility  of  this  sophism  may  also  be  shown  upon  its 
own  avowed  principles.  If  tlie^  secret  of  compounding  gun- 
powder had  perished  by  the  accidental  death  of  its  inventor, 
immediately  after  its  extraordinary  powers  had  been  exhibited 
before  a  hundred  competent  witnesses,  on  the  principles  of  the 
sophism  DOW  before  us,  the  fact  of  its  extraordinary  powers 
OM  be  rejected  as  a  fidsehood. 

c  6 
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V.  Tlie  Credibility  of  Miracles  does  not  decrease 
with  the  lapse  of  years,  as  the  atilagonigts  of  Christi- 
anity objett. 

There  may  be  cases,  in  which  credibility  vanishes 
with  time :  but  no  testimony  is  really,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  rendered  less  credible  by  any  other  cause  thn 
the  loss  or  want  of  some  of  those  conditions,  which  al 
first  made  it  rationally  credible.  A  testimony  c<wi|i. 
tinues  equally  credible  bo  long  as  it  is  traosmilte^ 
with  all  those  circumstances  and  conditions,  whldl' 
first  procured  it  a  certain  degree  of  credit  amongit 
men,  proportionate  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  those  coBi 
dilions.  But  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  facts  of  the 
Christian  Religion  lias  increased  instead  of  diminishing! 
as  the  recent  inquiries  of  learned  men  have  produced 

VI.  Criteria  of  Miracles:  —  they  are  six  in  number, 

1.  A  miracle  should  have 
worthy  of  its  author. 

'i.    It   must   be   instantaneously 
formed,  before  credibli 

3.  It  must  be  sensible  and  easy  to  be  observed 
other  words,   the    fact   purporting  to  be   miraculoqi 
must  be  such,  that  the  aenises  of  mankind 
and  fully  judge  of  it. 

i.  It  ought  to  be  independent  of 

Objection.  —  In  three  of  his 
Mark  viii.  S3 — SG.  Mark  vii.  S3- 
extemal  application  i. 

Ambweii. — These  ^plications  were  made  only  upon  tlK 
blind  or  ihe  deaf;  and  in  thc^c  cases,  the  rcawn  for  using  then 
seemi  to  have  been,  to  convey  to  the  pen-ons  on  whom  the 
intraculoQS  cures  were  performed,  a  dear  assurance  that  Jeaw 
Christ  was  the  Huthor  of  lucb  cures.  ' 


I  important  end  in  view, 

jsly  and   publicly  per- 

eaey  to  be  observed :  m  ■ 
ting  to  be  miraculoqi  J 
of  mankind  can  cleai^;S 

it  of  second  causes.        fl 

miracles  (John  ii.  I — t^^ 
— ST.)  Jesus  made  use  B^l 
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5.  Not  only  public  monuments  must  be  kept  up,  but 
some  outward  actions  must  also  be  constantly  per- 
formed, in  memory  of  the  facts  thus  publicly  wrought. 

6.  Such  monuments  must  be  set  up,  and  such  ac- 
tions and  observances  instituted,  at  the  very  time  when 
those  events  took  place,  and  be  afterwards  continued 
without  interruption. 

These  two  rales  render  it  impossible  that  the  belief  of  any 
fiwts  should  be  imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  after  ages,  when 
the  generation  asserted  to  have  witnessed  them  had  expired ; 
lor,  whenever  such  facts  come  to  be  recounted,  if  not  only 
monuments  are  said  to  remain  of  them,  but  public  actions  and 
observances  had  further  been  constantly  used  to  commemorate 
them  by  the  nation  appealed  to,  ever  since  they  had  taken 
place,  the  deceit  must  be  immediately  detected,  by  no  such 
monuments  appearing,  and  by  the  experience  of  every  indi- 
vidual, who  could  not  but  know  that  no  such  actions  or  ob- 
servances had  been  used  by  them,  to  commemorate  such 
events. 

VII.  Application  of  these  Criteria  to  the  Miracles 
related  in  the  Sacred  Writings. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  miracles  recorded  to  have 
been  wrought  by  Moses  and  Joshua :  — 

The  posterity  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  being  chosen 
by  Jehovah  to  be  his  peculiar  people  for  the  preservation  of 
tme  religion,  the  miracles  performed  on  their  behalf  were  un- 
questionably worthy  of  their  Almighty  Author.  These  miracles 
were  instantaneously  performed  at  the  command  of  Moses, 
ttod  before  great  numbers  of  Egyptians  or  Israelites,  sometimes 
^  the  presence  of  both  nations ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  plagues, 
and  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh's  army,  which  were  witnessed 
by  the  whole  people  of  Israel,  and  were  felt  by  the  Egyptians. 

In  commemoration  of  these  and  other  miraculous  occur- 
i^CDcei,  were  instituted  the  three  great  festivals  of  the  Hebrews, 
""the  Passover,  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  the  feast  of  Pen- 
tecost; all  the  first  born  of  man  and  beast  were  solemnly  con- 
KcratedtoGod;  and  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  set  apart,  in  special 
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commenoradon  of  [lie  destruction  of  the  first  born  of  the 
Egjplians. 

Tlie  memory  of  the  mtrBCulou)  tupply  of  the  IsraelLtes  wiA 
food  was  perpcLuRted  by  the  pot  of  manna;  and  the  Iwelfe 
stones,  tfiLen  out  of  the  midst  of  Jordan  at  the  time  of  tl» 
miraculous  pasBage  of  the  Israelites  over  that  river,  were  Mt 
up  by  Jo&hua  at  Gil;,'al,  as  a  perpetual  memorial  to  them. 

In  all  these  instances,  the  prececjing  criteria  are 
most  decisively  established. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  miracles  related  in  the  New 
Testament. 

(1.)  The  NUMBER  or  Christ's  miracles  was  very 
great 

About  forty  of  them  are  narrated  at  length.  Tlie  gospjl 
hutory  i>  full  of  them  :  and  one  of  Christ's  biographers  infonni 
us  that  he  performed  a  greater  number  than  are  in  any  vt^ 
recorded. 

(2.)  There  was  great  variety  in  the  tniraclea  re- 
corded in  Lhe  New  Testament. 

They  were  of  a  permanent  nature,  and  mi^t  be  reriewMl 
and  re-examined,  as  in  many  instances  they  iictuitlly  wetb 
We  behold  Christ  giving  sight  to  the  born  blind ;  —  healing 
the  obstinate  leprosy  i  —  making  those  who  wanted  a  limbi 
perfect i  —  those  who  were  bowed  double,  straight;  —  thoa; 
who  shook  with  palsy,  robust ;  —  nerving  i!ie  withered  arm 
with  strength ; — restoring  the  insane  and  demoniacs  to  reason; 
—  and  raiung  the  dead  to  life.  We  behold  the  apostles  alMi 
expelling  demons,  restoring  the  lane  from  his  birth,  giving 
■igbt  to  the  blind,  healing  all  manner  of  diseases,  and  giviiq 
life  to  the  dead.  All  these  supernatural  works  were  perfonned, 
not  in  a/cw  instances  with  hesitation  and  diffidence,  but  were 
very  IrequMitly  repeated  through  a  serie*  of  years ;  so  ttmt 
all  su^icion  of  human  inanugement,  compact,  and  Imposture 
was  for  ever  precluded. 

(3.)  The  DBSiOH  of  Christ's  miracles  was  itnportaat) 
and  worthy  of  their  Almighty  Author. 
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ne  cad  and  pnrpotei  for  whkh  thflM  nrfndef  wwB  wfoiii^ 

W88y  to  cany  on  one  vast  and  consbtent  plan  of  Providence, 

ertending  from  the  creation  to  the  consummation  of  all  things; 

to  establish  a  system  of  belief,  hope,  and  practice  adapted  to  the 

wants  and  condidons  of  mankind;  which  had  been  revealed  in 

part  to  the  Jews,  and  promised  to  the  prophets,  and  which 

tended  to  destroy  the  four  great  moral  evils,  so  prevalent  and 

so  pemiciott^  viz.  <—  athdsm,  scepticism,  immorality,  and  vice. 

In  snbservience  to  their  grand  object,  (the  confiromtion  of  his 

divine  mission,)  the  miracles  of  Christ  were  fm>ught  for  the 

most  benevolent  of  all  purposes, — the  alleviadou  of  misery 

in  every  form ;  and  they  carry  in  them  the  characters  of  the 

greatest  goodness,  as  well  as  of  the  greatest  power. 

Only  two  of  Christ's  miracles  bear  any  marks  of  aeve* 
ritj ;  via.  his  suffering  the  demons  to  enter  the  herd  of 
swine  (MaU.  viii.  28 -r-  34.  Mark  v.  12— 17.)»  ond  his 
causing  the  fig-tree  to  wither  away. 

[L]  As  to  the  destnictioo  of  tlie  swine,  though  commonly 
regarded  as  a  miraculous  work,  it  was  in  point  of  fact  not  a 
miracle.  He  did  not  command,  but  on\y permiited,  the  demons 
to  enter  the  s^ine ;  for  which  permission  several  satisfactory 
reasons  may  be  assigned.  For,  if  the  owners  of  the  swine  were 
Jewif  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  they  were  justly 
pomshed  for  their  deliberate  violation  of  th^  laws,  which 
prohibited  the  keeping  of  swine :  and  if  they  were  GenHletf 
Christ  might  have  permitted  the  demons  to  enter  the  swine, 
to  convince  them  of  the  sanctity  and  divinity  of  the  Jewish 
laws  (which  they  were  accustomed  to  ridicule),  and,  further, 
it  nu^  be,  to  punish  them  for  laying  a  snare  in  the  way  of  the 
Jews. 

[n,]  In  causing  the  barren  fig-tree  to  wither  away,  Jesus 
Christ  neither  invaded  private  property,  nor  did  any  injury  to 
the  community  at  large ;  but  by  this  action  he  dictated  an  im- 
pressive and  important  moral  lesson  both  to  his  disciples  and  to 
aii  mankind :  viz.  That  if  we  neglect  or  wilfidly  misemploy 
our  opportunities  of  improvement  in  religious  knowledge  and 
in  holiness,  we  must  expect  to  be  withered  like  the  barren  fig- 
tree  before  the  displeasure  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  when  he  shall 
come  to  judge  the  world. 
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Consider  further  the  greatness  o(  Christ's  Miracles, 

The  di:iecucB  which  he  healed  were  incurable,  invcterate,aDd 
had  baffled  uvery  aCteoipt  of  art :  and  thisgreatnestof  Cbriit**' 
miracles  secures  them  againiit  the  suspicion  of  iiii posture.  liB|>j 
posters  usually  satisfy  thcmselvca  with  Utile  Irieki,  because  th^ 
are  lesa  open  to  suspicion,  and  usually  gain  crciht. 


I  whom  these  miraclM 


(5.)  Observe  also  the  pers 
were  accomplished. 

They  were  wrought  by  persons,  who  were  known  to  be  pooQi' 
unlearned,  of  low  condition,  and  destitute  of  great  fiienda  a 
powerful  patroDi;  who  gave  other  proa£i  of  their  mission, aal 
dill  not  rest  the  wholv  ofthcir  cnUEc  upon  miracles,  but  likewiid 
iniisted  upon  the  reasonableness  of  the  doctrines  which  thfl 
offered  to  examination.  Further,  ibey  were  oSered  by  person^ 
who  ^pealed  to  God,  and  declared  that  they  would  [(erfoRtf' 

(6.)  The  persons,  before  whom  the  miracles  were 
wrought,  claim  our  especial  notice. 

They  were  wrouglit  in  a  learned  ace,  and  before  fiet^le  wl 
were  not  easily  deluded,  and  they  were  stigmotiwd  by  iJ 
mtbie  of  magic. 

(?.)  The  MANNEA  too  in  which  these  miracles  wei 
performed  is  equally  worthy  of  attention  for  ils  public 
city,  eimph'city,  and  disinterestedness. 

(».)  Another  circumstance,  wliich  confirms  the 
dity  and  truth  of  these  miracles,  is,  the  effects  fTO" 
duced  by  them. 

Nuinbers  who  were  spectators  of  thera  yielded  to  con?i 
tioo,  and  embraced  the  Gospel. 

(9.)  Lastly,  the  reality  of  the  miracles  of  Chri 
and  his  apostles  was  never  denied. 

Both  Jewish  and  Heathen  opposers  of  the  Christian  ^tlt 
V  ""re  coDstroined,  however  reluctantly,  lo  admit  the  reality  of 
I  of  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  though  they 
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them  to  magic,  and  denied  the  (firine  commission  of  him  who 
performed  them. 

Vin.  A  brief  examination  of  a  few  of  the  principal 
AGrades  related  in  the  New  Testament. 

1.  7%e  Converdon  of  Water  into  Wine,  (John  ii.  1 — 10.) 

Hie  Jewish  weddings  continued  seven  days :  during  the  nuptial 
iesst,  from  the  poverty  of  the  bridegroom  and  bride,  or  perhaps  from 
the  number  of  guests  being  greater  than  was  expected,  there  was  a 
defideocy  of  wine.  Jesus  commanded  the  servants  to  fill  the  vessels 
with  water  up  to  the  brimj  it  was  therefore  impossible  to  mix  any 
wme.  Hie  servants  alone  were  privy  to  the  process ;  and  the  go- 
vernor oi  the  feast  gives  his  attestation  to  the  miraculous  supply  in 
so  tmf  and  natural  a  manner,  that  we  cannot  but  esteem  it  beyond 
the  reach  of  artifice. 

S.  The  mraculout  Feeding  of  Jive  tkotuand  men,  betides  women 
and  children,  (Matt.  xiv.  15 — 21.  Mark  vi.  35 — 44.  JohnvL 
5—13.) 

The  orderly  disposition  of  the  multitude,  in  ranks  by  hundreds  and 
by  fifties,  exposed  the  miraculous  operation  to  the  view  of  all ;  so 
tfast  deception  was  impossible.  The  gathering  up  of  twelve  baskets 
fiiU  of  frsgments  is  a  proof  that  they  had  plenty  of  food ;  and  the 
circumstance  of  the  people  being  desirous  to  make  Christ  a  King 
(for  which  he  rebuked  them  on  the  following  day),  is  a  further  proof 
of  the  reality  of  the  miracle,  and  of  the  impression  which  it  had  made. 

3.  The  Healing  of  the  Paralytic,  (Matt.  ix.  2 — 8.  Mark  ii. 
4—12.  Luke  5.  18 — 26.) 

This  miracle  was  wrought  in  the  presence  of  many  witnesses,  some 
of  whom  were  enemies  to  Jesus  Christ.  The  manner  in  which  the 
sick  man  was  presented,  is  unparalleled,  and  shows  the  confidence 
which  he  and  others  had  in  Christ's  power  of  healing  him.  The 
Bumoer,  too,  in  which  Christ  addressed  him,  is  still  more  striking, 
^piuiiog  with  the  remission  of  his  sins,  without  saying  any  thing 
coQcerning  his  malady. 

4.  The  Giving  of  iSght  to  a  man  who  had  been  born  blind, 
(John  ix.  1 — 7. 

Ihere  are  many  remarkable  circumstances  in  this  miracle.  The 
'^  hsd  not  become  blind  by  any  accident,  which  admits  of  relief. 
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He  w*i  bom  bliTuL     He  did  ?ut  uk  to  \ie  rettomi  In  light :  thus 
there  WHS  no  roooi  fur  iiiiipiciaa  on  liis  pari. 

The  question,  ptopuaed  by  Ilu  disciples  (Johnii.  1,  SO  pron 
thai  tbs  TDon's  blindness  was  fnnn  hii  Inrlh  ;  hut  [he  answer  was  to 
lillle  ID  unison  with  tbeir  ddIjoib,  that  it  never  could  have  onlertd 
their  mind*  if  they  had  not  beard  it  from  Jvsut.  Tlie  mode  eiD- 
ployed  for  ginng  Ibis  mati  sight,  was  utterly  hunkquale  to  produce 
the  elTecC  wbidi  follaired.  lA.'^ily,  the  miracle  was  performed  in 
public,  and  immediately  wbjeclt-d  to  the  striclest  possible  scrutiny. 

5.  The  Cure,  by  Piter  and  John,  of  a  man  viho  had  beat 
Lame  from  hu  Birlh  (Acts  iii.  1 — lo.)  u  equaUy  rentarkahle. 

The  mauV  person  and  lameness  were  uniTersally  Itnown  in  Jcm- 
salem ;  a  perfect  cure  urns  instantaneously  wrought ;  and  the  tnnv 
action  immediately  underwent  a  severe  examination,  the  eiTtct  oF 
which  was  only  to  make  the  mirocle  still  more  widely  known. 

e.  ITie  Saiiiag  of  the  Daughter  of  Jairut  to  life.  (Matt.U. 
18 — 26.  Markv.92— 43.  Luke  viii.  41— SS.) 

Tbaugh  all  the  circumstanees  in  the  account  of  this  miracle  baffl 
the  aspect  of  the  moit  natural  and  unelpected  occurrences,  (whidi 
could  ncilher  have  been  combined  by  human  coalrivance  oor  anlid- 
pated  by  himun  Toreughl,)  no  circumitancc  was  wanting,  citberlD 
BBcertain  the  reality  of  (he  miracle,  or  without  any  apparent  oaten-' 
latioa  or  design,  to  gire  it  the  most  unquestionable  publicity. 

7.  The  Raitiag  of  the  Hldoiv'i  Son  from  the  Dead  at  Nl^ 
(Lukevii.  11—15.) 

The  fact  of  the  young  man's  death  wat  indisputable :  a  conad«> 
able  number  of  ber  lownsmen  accompanied  his  mother  who  wi 
lowing  his  remains  to  the  grave:   and  in  tbeir  presence  the  m 
was  insluDtaoeouily  and  publicly  performed. 

8.  The  Beitirrcctioa  of  Laxanu  from  the  dead.  (John  xi 
The  precise  time  of  Christ's,  arrival  at  Bethany  gave  bis  er; 

■a  opportunity  of  observing  the  transaction.  "  Many  of  the  Jen*, 
had  come  to  Martlio  and  Mary  /'  and  tbo  restoring  of  Laiarultb 
lib  hai  ercry  characler  of  a  miracle.  For  it  wai  initantareoii^ 
and  publicly  performed  before  credible  witneaaes  ;  it  was  indcpei^' 
eat  of  second  causes  ;  and  the  end  for  which  it  was  performed,  i 
inlportanl,  for  it  was,  lo  attest  the  divine  mission  of  the  Son  of  Gott 
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IX.  Hie  most  remarkable  of  aU  the  miraclesy  related 
in  the  New  Testament,  is  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
dirist  from  the  dead,  and  it  demands  a  distinct  ex- 
amination. 

I.  As  to  Christ's  rRoruETic  declaeations  concerning  his 
death  and  resurrection. 

Jetus  repeatedly  predicted  the  circumstances  of  his  death  and 
resurrection  to  his  disciples.  Now,  when  he  did  this,  he  either  did 
or  did  not  foresee  his  resurrection.  If  be  did  no<  foresee  it,  with 
what  hopes  did  he  comfort  his  disciples  ?  and  why  did  he  Yolun- 
tarily  offer  himself  to  death,  and  actually  endure  the  ignominious 
death  of  crucifixion  ?  If  he  did  foresee  that  he  should  rise  again, 
be  could  not  bare  bdiered  it,  but  only  on  the  experience  he  bad 
afaesdj  made  of  bis  power  of  giving  sight  to  the  blind^  health  to 
the  sick,  and  (stxiTe  all)  life  to  the  dead.  His  miracles  therefore 
must  be  true ;  and,  if  so,  he  then  possessed  sufficient  power  to 
rsise  bimaelf  to  life. 

No  one  can  doubt  that  Christ  foretold  his  resurrection,  who  con- 
siders that  it  was  on  this  very  account  that  the  chief  priests  and 
Pharisees  set  a  watch  at  the  sepulchre. 

2.  Evidence  of  the  aeauty  of  the  resurrection. 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  Jesus  died  upon  the  cross  and  wts 
interred  in  the  sepulchre ;  at  which  the  Jews  took  the  precaution  of 
placing  a  military  guard.  After  the  resurrection,  the  Jews  reported 
tbst  die  disciples  stcrfe  the  body  away  while  the  guard  were  sleeping ; 
a  circumstance  so  manifestly  improbable  as  well  as  false,  that 
Mstthew,  though  be  faithfully  records  the  report,  does  not  offer  a 
syUsUe  to  refute  it. 

Consider  further, 

(1.)  The  terror  of  the  timid  disciples,  and  the  paucity  of  their 
number ;  the  s^ajon,— -that  of  the  great  annual  festival,  the  Passover, 
when  Jerusalem  was  full  of  people,  and  when  also,  it  being  the 
due  of  the  foU  moon,  the  night  was  very  light. 

(S.)  Is  It  probable  that  so  many  men,  as  composed  the  guard, 
would  aU  fall  asleep  in  the  open  air  at  once  t 

(S.)  If  the  soldiers  were  all  asleep,  they  could  not  know  what  was 
doiqgiii  the  mean  time ;  would  not  the  noise,  made  in  opening  the 
sepu^hre,  have  avrakened  some,  if  not  the  whole  of  them  ?  and  if 
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Bn^  of  them  were  awaLc,  would  Ihcy  not  soon  have  alonned  t 
rcit,  and  presented  luch  an  mlcmpl  ? 

(4.)  Besides,  are  the  apiitariinccs  of  composure  and  regultuitj' 
(bo  lonib  consistent  with  tlie  hurry  and  irepidntion  of  (hien 
stealing  when  an  anned  guard  13  at  hand,  and  in  a  moonlight  nigbt 

(5.)  But,  obserre  the  conduct  of  the  rulers.  Whj  did  not  dii 
order  (he  Apostles  to  be  seiied  T  Why  did  they  not  caminand  A 
toldien  to  be  punished  ?  Why  did  tbey  nut  bring  llic  whole  lo 
judicial  determination?  Why  is  this  negk'Ct  in  mi-u  who  had  beeoa 
•niious  to  have  a  guard  placed  upon  the  sepulcbre?  Why  didtbt 
never  sRcr  cbarge  the  disciples  or  apostles  ibemseUei  wilb  harinj^' 
stolen  tbc  body  7 

Objection.  —  Christ  did  not  show  himself  to  the 
Chief  PrieatB  and  Jews. 

Amiwek.  —  For  this  Tnrioiis  iatisfactory  rtiasona    ini 


[i.]  11  f. 


It  probable 


It  the  Jews 


[it.]  IT  Jesus  had  appeared  to  Ihcm  afler  bis  resurrection,  ai 
theybadactt-uowledgedhimto  be  the  iMessiuh,  it  is  most  probable  tE 
the  persons  who  made  lliis  objection  would  not  have  been  sal3 
Ged,  but  would  have  suspected,  and  would  hare  represented,  ti 
whole  OS  an  artifice  and  imposture.  Or,  it  might  hove  been  m 
(hat  they  were  haunted  witli  spcciics,  and  conscijuentiy  (liat  (ba 
tcatimony  was  of  no  value. 

[di,]  If  they  had  remained  unconvinced,  the  fact  would  hi' 
been  queslionc<l ;  if  they  had  been  convinced,  without  honesty  dt' 
resolution  to  declare  the  truth,  the  fact  would  still  have  I 
doubtful ;  and,  if  tliey  had  bcc-n  convinced,  and  bod  acknowIedgtd[ 
Jesus  lu  have  been  llie  Messiali  or  Christ,  loud  would  have  been  tt) 
damour  of  a  combination,  and  Ibe  progress  and  prevalence  a 
CbristJanily  would  have  been  ascribed  lo  the  secular  influence  ofiU 
■dvocalcs. 

3.   llie  ClIAKACTEH  OF  THE  WITNESSES  olso  prOVCB 

the  truth  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,     Observe, 
(1.)  The  Condilian  of  these  witnesses. 

TTiey  were  mean,  despised,  and  unleameil  men,  and  conscqi 
10  the  task  of  imposing  upon  others. 
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(S.)  Their  Kumber,  and  also  the  number  of  the  diflefent 
^jpearances  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  was  more  than  sufficient  to 
estatiish  any  fiict. 

SeBtn  difibvnt  Jewish  Wkrxes  have  related  or  mendoned  not 
ftwcr  that  eleven  distinct  appearances  of  Jesus  Christ  at  different 
boim  of  the  day  and  at  different  places ;  and  on  one  occasion  to 
*  sbofe  five  hundred"  persons. 

(9.)  The  IncredttKty  of  the  witnesses,  and  their  slowness  in 
beUefing  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

(4.)  The  Moral  ImpostHnlUy  of  their  succeeding  in  palming 
an  imposition  upon  the  world.    Because, 

[t.]  It  isinconoeiTable  that  a  man  should  willingly  expose  himself 
to  all  sorts  of  punishment  *-  even  to  death  itself —  on  purpose  to 
testify  a  matter  of  fact  which  he  knew  to  be  false. 

[ti.]  Although  there  should  have  been  one  person  so  disposed,  it 
csnnotbe  imagined  — indeed  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to 
imagine,  —  that  MCMiKas  would  have  formed  the  same  resolution^ 

[m.]  Though  a  great  number  of  persons  should  have  agreed 
together  to  attest  a  falsehood,  yet  it  is  incredible  that  ihey  should 
bssr  witness  to  it,  who  considered  perfidy  and  lying  as  sins  utteriy 
ioooosistent  with  their  salvation :  neither  could  it  be  supposed  or 
apected  of  those,  who,  if  they  allowed  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  a  fiction,  must  also  allow  that  they  had  followed  an 
insgioary  Messiah. 

[tD.]  Such  a  mutual  concert  or  agreement  could  never  have  been 
10  csrried  on,  but  that  some  of  them,  in  order  to  avoid  punishment, 
or  to  gain  reward,  would  have  disclosed  the  whole  intrigue. 

[s>]  The  very  same  principles,  which  had  dissolved  their  mutual 
jUe%,  would  more  probably  break  off*  their  mtUtuil  treachery.  It 
csoDot  reasonably  be  supposed  that  those  disciples,  who  were 
scattered  when  their  master  was  crucified,  would  aflerwards  conspire 
to  affirm  a  bold  and  unprincipled  falsehood. 

■  (5.)  Observe  the  FacU^  which  they  themselves  avow. 

Ilieir  testimony  relates  to  facts,  in  which  it  was  impossible  that 
tbey  ooald  have  been  deceived ;  such  as  the  seeing,  touching,  sitting 
st  tsble  and  conversing  with,  their  risen  master. 

(6.)  Consider  further  the  Jgreefnent  of  their  evidence. 
tUy  all  onanimously  deposed  that  Christ  rose  from  Ute  dead. 
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(1J  ObH'rrc  tita  the  TWAunott  before  which  thejr  p 
dencc,  nnd  the  niullirudc  of  people  by  whom  th^  t 
WBi  icnitiiiitctl, — by  Jews  and   heathens,  philosopher 
raU>is.  nnd  by  n  vast  number  oT  pcnoni  who  went  umu 
to  Jenudeui ;  Tur  Prurliience  mi  onlercd  those  d 
th«  (he  tmtiiuoi))'  or  the  i^KMila  might  be  unsuspected. 

(S.^  Take  noliM  b1m>  of  the  Tliw,  when  thii  evidence  « 
siren. 

Onlj-  Itinv  d*n  aAvr  ibe  crudfiiian,  the?  decUred  tl 
•«  Attn  fiat  M  k*  hml  ftmold.     Would  jmpomm  act  ifaui  ? 


l»0 


wnr  tbc  Pliur,  where  the  apostles  b 
to  tlw  RHirrection. 


IWj  f»— fcid  ■ 


1  Smwiaai,  in  Ott  ipiagaguei,  and  in  the 
nry  tkf  rbcn  bt  hn)  beta  igmmali- 

OtV^  CMioJtr  the  JUMmd*,  obkb  bduced  the  apottle*  M 
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his  resnrrectioD*  These  memorials,  it  must  be  observed, 
vere  institiited  at  the  very  time  when  the  circum- 
sttnces  to  which  they  relate  took  place,  and  they  have 
been  observed  throughout  the  Christian  world,  in  all 
agesy  to  the  present  time. 

X.  A  Comparison  of  the  Scripture  Miracles  with 
pretended  Pagan  and  Popish  Miracles. 

Counterfeit  miracles  are  no  proof  that  the  miracles, 
rdated  in  the  New  Testament,  are  not  real :  the  more 
strictly  such  pretended  miracles  are  investigated,  the 
more  defective  is  the  evidence  adduced  for  them.  For, 

1.  The  scene  of  most  of  them  is  laid  in  remote  countries 
and  in  distant  ages. 

a.  They  were  perfonned  in  ages  of  gross  ignorance,  when 
the  common  people  were  likely  to  be  deceived,  and  were 
wrought  in  secresy. 

3.  They  were  performed  by  persons  of  high  rank,  who  were 
held  in  the  profoundcst  veneration  by  the  common  people,  and 
were  never  subjected  to  any  scrutiny. 

4.  The  heathen  miracles  were  designed  to  support  the  esta- 
blished religion,  and  were  engrafted  upon  the  superstitious 
notions  of  the  vulgar. 

5.  They  are  not  vouched  to  us  by  any  credible  testimony. 

6.  They  were  not  credited  by  the  intelligent  and  judicious 
even  among  the  heathen. 

The  same  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  pretended 
popish  miracles. 

But  the  contrary  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
miracles  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  the  reality  of  which 
is  substantiated  by  the  most  positive  and  irresistible 
evidence. 

Sbction  IIL  —  On  Prophecy. 

!•  PftOPHBCT  defined. 

ftophecy  is  a  miracle  of  knowledge,  a  declaration,  or 
description,  or  representation  of  something  future,  be- 
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yoDd  the  power  of  human  gagacity  to  discern  or  Ui  cal- 
culate ;  and  it  is  the  highest  evidence,  that  can  be  given, 
of  supernatural  communion  with  the  Deity,  and  of  the 
truth  of  a  revelation  from  God. 

IT.  Difference  between  the  pretended  predictions 
of  Heathen  Oracles,  and  the  Prophecies  contained  la 
the  Scriptures. 

The  oracles  of  the  anlient  heathens  were  delivered 
either  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  some  trivial  curio- 
sity, or  to  abet  the  designs  of  some  ambitious  leader. 
Tbey  uttered  no  spontaneous  predictions.  Tbose,  who 
conducted  them,  threw  various  obstacles  in  the  wajof 
inquiry  by  sacrifices,  &c.  Sometimes,  the  gods  were 
not  in  a  humour  to  be  consulted  :  at  other  timeB,  when 
□o  means  of  evasion  remained,  the  answers  given  were 
ambiguous  or  delusive  ;  and  whenever  the  oraclet' 
foiled,  there  was  always  some  subterfuge,  to  which  the. 
priests  had  recourse.  If  an  evil  event  took  pli 
an  auspicious  one  had  been  promised,  this  was  ascribed 
to  the  fault  of  the  enquirer.  Something  defective  inT 
the  sacrifices  was  discovered,  when  too  late  ;  or  t 
gods  were  averse  to  him.  If  the  contrary  proved  to 
the  case,  this  was  ascribed  to  the  intercession  of  t 
priests. 

Widely  different  are  the  prophecies  contained  in  t 
Scriptures :  for, 

I.  They  were  delivered   without  solicitation,  a 

were  pronounced  openly  before  the  people  :  and  t 

prophet  knew  himself  to  be  exposed  to  capital  puoii 

ment,  if  any  one  of  his  predictions  were  to  be  ovi 

thrown-     The  events  foretold  were  often  complicated 

and  remote;  depending  on  the  arbitrary  will  of  maSt 

and  arising  from  a  great  variety  of  causes,  which  coa* 

curred  to  bring  them  to  pass. 

I,  Some  were  accomplished  shortly  after  they 
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delivered:  others  somewhat  later;  and  others  had  a 
still  more  distant  object.  But  the  different  events 
foretold  were  so  connected  with  each  other,  that  the 
most  distant  bordered  pretty  nearly  upon  some  others, 
the  accomplishment  of  which  was  preparatory  to  the 
fnlfilment  of  the  last.  The  fulfilment  of  the  first  served 
to  nhe  an  expectation  of  those  which  were  distant, 
and  the  accomplishment  of  the  last  served  to  confirm 
the  first. 

S.  A  large  portion  of  the  scripture-prophecies  was 
committed  to  writing,  and  left  open  to  public  examin- 
atioo :  this  is  a  test,  which  the  spurious  predictions 
of  the  heathens  could  never  endure. 

ni.  The  Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy  was,  —  to 

raise  expectation,  and  to  soothe  the  mind  with  hope ; 

to  maintain  the  faith  of  a  particular  providence,  and  the 

assurance  of  a  promised  Redeemer ;  and  to  attest  the 

divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 

IV»  Of  the  Chain  of  Prophecy. 

The  scripture-prophecies  respect  contingencies  too 

wonderful  for  the  powers  of  man  to  conjecture  or  to 

effect.    Many  of  those,  which  are  found  in  the   Old 

Testament,  foretold  unexpected  changes  in  the  distri- 

bationof  earthly  power:  and,  whether  they  announced 

the  fall  of  flourishing  cities,  or   the  ruin  of  mighty 

empires,  the  event  has  minutely  corresponded  with  the 

prediction.    These  prophecies  form  a  regular  chain  or 

•ystem,  which* may  be  reduced  to  four  classes,  viz. 

!•  Prophecies  relating  to  the  Jewish  Nation  in  par- 
ticular. 

2.  ftophecies  relating  to  tlie  neighbouring  nations 
^  empires. 

3.  IVophecies  directly  announcing  the  Messiah. 

4.  Prophecies  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
pottles. 
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g  tie  Pv^erity  of  AbnAam. 
Gen.xH.1.  xl«i.3.;  Kud-xxxiLIS.  Gen.  xiu.  16. 
XV.  5.  XTi.S.  4 — 6.  utS.  17.  xktiL  4.  xxviii.  14- 
XkA  12.     XXXT.  1 1. 

See  tke  filJIaii  m  at  ikeK  poeActMK,  m  it  re^iecu  the 
iewi  fU  ooit  the  tactOK  at  Abrateoi'i  o^er  puteriEjJ  in 
ExoiL  t.  T.  9.  IS.  NambL  uiL  10.  Deut.  i.  la  s.  «. 
Eirk.  sri.  7.  Hdx  Ti.  19.  In  lea  iban  Src  hmtdtcd  yean 
after  the  &m  of  the  abore  pmficfiaoi  wsi  ddiTercd,  the  nim- 
ber  of  Ibe  Itraeiitec  MMMBtcd  to  «  basdred  ihoii«iirt  mf^ 


— CotnpBre 
xvi.  10—12.  xtU.  so,  and  xxt.  15— 1». 

From  him  desceodeil  (he  mious  tribci  of  Arabs,  whose  nUB* 
ben  aod  ouuiner  «f  livii^  have  ever  sate  hcta,  nod  to  tlw 
Tcry  dar  are,  a  Toification  of  tbe  preilktitHK  respecting  then,; 

3-  It  was  foretold  that  the  PoiterHtf  of  Abrakawif. 
Itaac,  m»d  Jacob,  should  posseaa  the  land  of  Conaaaf' 
fo  that,  though  they  should  be  espelli:d  thence  fait 
their  »iQs,  yet  their  title  should  endure,  and  they  shouU. 
be  resetiled  in  it,  and  there  continue  in  peace 
eodofthe  world.  (See  Gen.  xii.  7-  xtii.  1+,  15.  17. 
XV.  18-21.     Exod.  iii.8.  17.     Gen.  xvii.  7, 

Accardingly,  the  Jewi  enjoyed  ilm  land  Toe  above  a  tbou- 
land  yean;  and  whin  ^le  two  triba  of  Jmlali  and  Bei^jaoua 
Hfcre  carried  into  captitit},  it  was  announced  tbnt  it  ihould 
be  for  icvent^  years :  which  (he  event  proved  to  be  true,aiid 
they  continued  in  pouenion  of  Canaaa,  fat  six  hundred  jears, 
until  the  final  mbrenion  of  thdr  polily  by  Titus,  Allhou^ 
tbe  ten  tribea  carried  capiivi;  by  Shalmancser,  and  the  Ixx^  of 
k  iIm  two  tribe*  who  were  carried  into  captivity  by  Tkutjarenol 
r  •I0W  in  Canaan ;  yet  since  the  time  of  their  yliuf  restonCion 
K  arrived,  this  i*  no  otijection  against  these  antient  pn>- 
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pbedes,  but  a  fiilfiliiient  of  others:  besides  we  baye  reason  to 
befiete  that  the  Jews  will  ultimately  be  restored  to  their  native 
eonntiy. 

4.  The  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  con- 
tflins-iiiost  striidiig  Predictions  concerning  the  Jews, 
which  have  literally  been  fulfilled  during  their  subjec- 
tion to  the  Chaldeans  and  Romans,  and  in  later  times  in 
all  nations  where  they  have  been  dispersed.  To  spe- 
cify a  very  few  particulars :  — 

(1.)  Moses  foretold  that  their  enemies  toould  besiege 
and  take  their  cities  .* 


prophecy  was  fulfilled  by  Shisbak  King  of  Egypt,  Shal- 
Kiog  of  Assyria,  Nebuchadnezw,  Andochus  Epi- 
phaoes,  Sosius  and  Herod,  and  finally  by  Titus. 

(2.)  Moses  Jbretold  grievous  Jamines  during  those 
ueges^  so  that  they  should  eat  the  Jlesh  of  their  sons  and 
daughters. 

This  was  fulfilled,  six  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Moses, 
vnong  the  IsraeUtes,  when  Samaria  was  besieged  by  the  King 
of  Assyria;  again,  about  nine  hundred  years  after  Moses 
iBong  the  Jewif  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  before  the 
fitbybnish  captivity ;  and,  finally,  fifteen  hundred  years  afler 
bis  time,  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans. 

(3.)  Moses  predicted  that  the  Jetos  should  be  Jew  in 
number. 

This  was  literally  fulfilled  by  immense  numbers  perishing  by 
koiae  during  the  last  siege  of  Jerusalem,  after  which  many 
(bomuKls  were  sold ;  and  also  after  their  final  overthrow  by 
ihMlrian,  when  many  thousands  were  sold,  and  those  for  whom 
pvebasers  could  not  be  found  (Moses  had  foretold  that  no  man 
•Mftf  b^  them)  were  transported  into  Egypt,  where  very  many 
perished  by  shipwreck  or  fiimine ;  and  others  were  massacred. 
fe  notwithstanding  all  'their  miseries  and  oppressions,  they 
Its  coDtbne  a  separate  people,  and  have  become  **  an  astd. 
oidiment  and  a  bye-word  among  the  nations." 
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5.  Josiah  was  proplietically  announced  by  name, 
(I  Kings  xiii.  3-)  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  years  be- 
fore the  erent. 

The  fulfilraent  of  this  prophecy  was  retBarkabfe,  pltunly 
shewing  it  to  be,  not  from  miui,  but  from  God.  (£  Kings 
«xiii.  15.) 

6.  The  utter  Subvertion  of  Idolatry  among  the  Jews, 
foretold  by  Isaiah  (ii.  IS— 21.)  was  fulfilled  after  their 
return  from  the  Babylonisli  Captivity. 

The  calBmilies,  denounced  against  them  by  the  tune  pro- 
phet, on  account  of  their  wickedness.  wiliiJn  two  hundred 
j-ears  afterwords  overtook  them.  (Isa,  iii,  I — 14,  compared 
with  a  Chron.  xxxvi.)  And,  on  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  ChaldieaOB,  a  few  poor  people  were  kft  lo  till  the  land,  ot 
Isainh  bad  prophesied,  (ha.  xxiv.  13,  14,  compared  with  Jer. 
««ix.  10.)  J 

7.  Jeremiah  foretold   the    Conquesli  of  Nebitekadi  M 
neszar,  and  the  conaequent  captivitt/  of  the  Jevn.  ' 

These   were  liternlly  accomplished.      Compare  Jer.  xirii. 
3 — 7.  with  xxxix.  II. — 14.     And  althougli  the  prediction*  of 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  concerning  2!edekiah  appeared  to  conr 
trodict  each  other,  both  were  liilfillccl  in  the  event ;  7rrlrHil|   I 
seeing  the  King  of  Uabjlon  at  Jerusalem,  who  commanded  Ut  I 
eyes  to  beput  out,  and  being  carried  to  Babylon  where  he  dietL  ^ 

8.  WJiile  Ezekiel  was  a  captive  in  Chaldsea,  he  pro- 
phesied (v.  12.  andviii.)  that  the  Jews,  who  remained  In 
Judiea,  should  be  punished  for  their  wickedness.  In  a 
very  few  years  all  the  evils  predicted  literally  came 
upon  them  by  the  Chaldicans. 

'  9>  The   profanation   of  the    temple  by   Aniioclius 
Epiphanes  was  foretold  by  Daniel  (viii.)  four  hundred  j 
and  eight  years  before  the  accomplishment  of  the 
diction.     The  same  prophet  also  foretold  the  destnitfiLl 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  and   the  cessation   of  the  JewiabJ 
sacrifices  and  oblations. 
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10.  Hosea  foretold  the  present  state  of  the  people  of 
Urae!  in  these  words --^  They  shall  be   wanderers 
among  the  nations."  (ix.  17.) 


Clam  II.  —  Prophecies  reteting  to  the  Nations  or  Empires  tiiat 

were  neiglibouring  to  the  Jews. 

L  The  ODce  prosperous  city  of  Tifre,  as  Ezekiel 
had  foretold,  (xxvi.  S — 5.  14.  21.)  is  now  become  like 
**  the  top  of  a  rock,  a  place  for  fishers  to  dry  their  nets 
on." 

2.  The  Prophecies  concerning  Egypi^  (see  Isai.  xix. 
Jer.  xllii.  6 — IS»  and  xlyL;  and  Ezek.  xxix.-^xxxii.^ 
particularly  Ezek.  xxix.  15.  10.  and  xxx.  6,  12.  13.) 
have  been  signally  fulfilled* 

Not  long  after  these  predictions  were  delivered,  this  countr}' 
vflB  tuccessively  attad^ed  and  conquered  by  the  Babylonians 
and  Peniaas;  next  it  became  subject  to  the  Macedonians,  then 
to  the  Romans,  after  them  to  the  Saracens,  then  to  the  Mame- 
lukes^ and  IS  now  a  province  of  the  Turkish  empire.  And  the 
^kaoDciation — **I  ^ifill.  make  her  rivers  dry,'*  is  fulfilled  by 
tfaegeoeraily  neglected  state  of  the  numerous  canab  with  which 
^jrpt  was  antiently  intersected. 

2.  The  doom  of  Ethiopia  was  foretold  by  Isaiah, 
(xviii.  1^6.  XX.  3—5,  and  xliii.  3.)  and  by  Ezekiel, 
(XIX.  4f^^) 

This  country  was  invaded  by  Sennacherib,  King  of  Assyria, 
or  by  Esarhaddon  hiB  son,  and  also  by  Cambyses,  King  of  Per- 
^  About  the  time  of  Christ's  birth,  it  unts  ravaged  by  the 
^^<>ottiu^  and  has  since  been  ravaged  successively  by  tlie  Sam- 
<*ns  Turks,  and  Giagas. 

i*  Such  anV<  utter  end"  has  been  made  of  Nineveh^ 
^^greeably  to  tlio  predictions  of  Nahum^  (i.  8,9.  ii.8 — 13. 
iii.  It— 19.)  and  Zephaniah,  (ii.  13— 15.),  that  its  very 
>ile  cannot  be  ascertained. 
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5.  Babylon  is  made  "  a  desolation  for  ever,"  as  Isaiali 
(xiii.4.  19—22  xllv.  27.)  and  Jereaiiah  (1.38.  li.  7.  36, 
37.  6+.)  had  severally  foreiold. 

This  city  was  taken,  when  Bebhazznr  und  his  thouiand 
lirinccs  were  drunk  at  a  great  fcoat,  after  Cyrus  had  turned  the 
course  of  the  Euphrates,  which  ran  through  the  midst  of  it,and 
so  drained  it«  waters  that  the  river  became  easily  fordnl>le  for 
his  sotdiert  to  enter  (he  city.  Its  litc  cannot  now  be  exactly 
determined. 

G-  Daniel  predicted  the  overthrow  in  Buccessjon  of 
ihe  Jour  great  Empires  of  antiquity  ;  the  Babylonian, 
Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman.  (Dan.  ii.  39,  +0.  vii. 
!7 — 24.  viii.)  This  prediction  has  literally  been  ful- 
filled :  but  neither  the  rise  of  the  last  three,  nor  their 
fall,  could  have  been  foreseen  by  men. 


C1.AIS  III.  —  Prophecies  directly  ai 


ing  the  Messiiih. 


The  great  object  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament is  the  redemption  of  mankind.  This,  as  soon 
as  Adam's  fall  had  made  it  necessary,  the  mercy  of 
God  was  pleased  to  foretel.  And  as  the  time  for  its 
accomplishment  drew  near,  the  predictions  concemJDg 
il  gradually  became  so  clear,  that  almost  every  cir- 
cumstance  in  the  life  and  character  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary personage,  that  ever  appeared  among  men, 
was  most  distinctly  foretold. 

Ilie  prophecies  announcing  the  Messiali  are  nu- 
merous, pointed,  and  particular.  They  not  only  foretel 
that  a  Messiali  should  come ;  but  they  also  specify  the 
precite  Time  when  he  was  to  come ;  the  Dignitt/  qf  hit 
Character,  that  he  should  be  God  and  man  together  ( 
from  lahom  he  was  to  be  descended ;  the  Place  where 
he  was  to  be  bom ;  the  circumstances  of  his  Bii$ 
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Manner  ofUfi  and  Dodrimef  hi8  SufMtigswnd  Death  ; 
Resmrrectum  and  Ascension  ;  and  the  Abolition  of  the 
Jewish  Covenant  hj  the  Introduction  of  the  Gospel.  — 
See  a  Table  of  the  principal  Prophecies  relative  to  the 
Messiah,  in  the  Appendix,  No.  VII. 

The  connection  of  the  predictions  belonging  to  the 
Meaaiab,  with  those  which  are  confined  to  the  Jewish 
people,  giTes  additional  force  to  the  argument  from 
prophecy ;  affording  a  strong  proof  of  the  intimate  union 
which  subsists  between  the  two  dispensations  of  Moses 
and  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  equally  precluding  the  artful 
pretensions  of  human  imposture,  and  the  daring  oppo- 
ntion  of  human  power.    The  plan  of  prophecy  was  so 
wisely  constituted,  that  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
the  Jews,  instead  of  frustating,  fulfilled  it,  and  rendered 
the  person  whom   they  regarded,  the  suffering  and 
crucified  Saviour,  who  had  been  promised.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  most  of  these  predictions  were  deli- 
vered nearly,  and  some  of  them  more  than  three  tliou- 
sand  years  ago.     Any  one  of  them  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  a  prescience  more  than  human ;  but  the  col- 
lective force  of  all  taken  together  is  such,  that  nothing 
more  can  be  necessary  to  prove  the  interposition  of 
Omniscience,  than  the  establishment  of  their  authen- 
ticity.   And  this,  even  at  so  remote  a  period  as  the 
present,  we  have  already  seen,  is  placed  beyond  all 
doubt. 


Cum  IV;  —  Propbedes  by  Jetus  Christ  and  his  Apostles» 

Jesos  Christ  foretold, 

1*  The  drcumstancet  of  his  own  Death;  Matt.  xvi.  21. 
Mark*.  35,  54.  Matt.  xx.  18,  19.  xxvi.  «3.  31.  all  which 
^f^  most  minutely  accomplished.     . 

'.  Hif  Resurrection;    Matt.  xvi.  21.   xxvL  52.  fulfilled  in 

™«tt  zxviiL 
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4.  The  Dfilritclioa  of  Jerutalem  wiih  ail  Hi  preceding  tignl 
and  ill  coneomlant  cirrvrnslaricci  i  [Matt.  ^xiv.  1 — 98.  Mark 
xiii.  1 — S3.  Luke  xxi.  5 — £4,}  Hnd  the  very  gendatioti  ihat 
heard  tlie  prediction  lived  to  be  the  miserable  witneHe*  of  it* 
accompl  ishnir  n  t. 

S.  The  Spread  nf  Chntlianitif  ;  snd  both  sacred  and  profane 
hinlormns  bear  tcslimcnj  to  the  rapid  propagution  of  th« 
Gospel. 

The  character  of  the  ugc,  in  which  the  Christian  Fvth  was 
Gnt  prapi^teJ,  must  be  considered. 

It  vi'as  not  barbarous  and  uncIviliEiid,  but  vas  remarkable 
for  thosi:  imp  rove  uientj  by  which  ihc  human  focultie*  nefe 
strengthened. 

The  profession  of  Christianity  was  followed  by  do  worldly- 
advantage,  but,  on  the  contrery,  with  pro&cripcioni  and  pens- 

Sceplics,  particularly  Mr.  Gibbon,  have  endeavoured 
to  account  for  tiie  miraculous  success  of  ChriBtisnity 
from  causes  merely  liuman,  via. 

(1.)  The  inflexible  and  intolerant  Zeal  of  the  Jlrtt 
Christians, 

Thisindccd  might  supply  Christiaos  with  that  fortitude  which 
fhould  keep  them  firm  to  their  priodples :  but  it  could  hanlly  ' 
bo  of  service  in  converting  inGdeU.  No  intolerance,  howeveTj. 
existed  among  the  primitive  Christians;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
among  their  heathen  perseeutor*. 

(2.)  The  Doctrine  of  a  Fviwe  Lije. 

The  «iccet&  wliicli  intended  the  preaching  of  this  doctiin^ 
was  owing  rather  tu  the  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  of 
power  that  accompanied  it,  thwi  to  the  doctrine  itself,  which 
was  by  no  means  suited  either  to  the  expectations  or  the  wishei 
of  the  Pagans  in  general.  Men  must  have  believed  the  Gos- 
pel, generally,  before  they  believed  the  doctrine  of  a  future  l>b 
~n  iti  authority. 
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(S.)  TAe  Miraewlous  Powers  ascribed  to  the  Primitive 
Ckatrck. 

the  •ctml  possenion  of  Bticb  powers  by  the  apostles  and 
fint  preadien  of  Chrisdanity  has  already  been  proved.  But 
vheo  tbt  iMiDeroas  pretended  miracles  ascribed  to  the  popular 
dens  of  the  heathen,  and  the  contempt  in  which  they  were 
Ud  by  die  philosophers  and  by  other  thinking  men,  arc  con- 
the  mirades  ascribed  to  the  first  propagators  of  Chris- 
must  have  created  a  prejudice  against  their  cause, 
which  nothing  could  have  subdued  but  miracles  really  and 
WnUy  performed. 

(4.)  Tke  Virtues  afihejrst  Christians. 

Hiese  Mr.  Gibbon  reduces  to  a  mean  and  timid  repentance 
for  nns,  and  zeal  in  supporting  the  reputation  of  their  society. 
But  such  virtues  would  have  equally  excited  opposition  to 
Christianity.  The  infidel  historian  does  not  account  for  the 
cxeDoplaiy  virtues  of  the  first  Christians ;  whose  virtues  arose 
from  their  &ith,  and  not  their  faith  from  their  virtues. 

(5.)  The  Union  and  Discipline  of  the  Christian.  Re- 
publict  as  he  terms  the  Christian  Church. 

But  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  the  Gos|>cl  was  [>ro- 
pogsted,  before  its  professors  were  sufficiently  numerous  to 
cstaUuh  a  discipline,  or  to  form  themselves  into  a  society. 

V.  Notwithstanding  the  variety  and  force  of  the  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  Christianity,  its  opposers  continue  to 
niise  a  variety  of  objections,  viz. 

Objection  !• —  The  rejection  of  Christianity  by  th§ 
UAMt^tng  Jews,  in  the  time  of  CJirist,  and  also  by 
i^  greater  part  of  the  Gbntiles. 

Iq  reply  to  this  objection,  we  may 

AMUTEa,  1. — As  to  the  Jews — That  the  Almighty  does  not 
f^ce  the  judgment,  and  that  their  wickedness  and  $trong  pre- 
<^^f  blind^  their  understandings,  and  prevented  them  from 
/^ving  the  evidences  of  the  Gospel.  Anger,  resentment, 
^•interest  and  woridly-mindedness  induced  the  scribes  and 
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[jhariseealorgect  Ciirist  mnd  cause  tiim  tobe[iuttodestb,Bnd 
to  previiil  U[ion  tlie  people  at  large  to  reject  the  Gospel.  9nch 
were  the  principal  cbuseb  of  the  infidelity  of  the  Jews  and  of 
their  rejection  of  Christ  at  Jirtl:  nor  is  it  difficult  to  concrafc 
what  nmy  be  the  reaaons  of  their  persisting  in  their  infidelity 

(I .)  In  the  Arst  place,  on  the  part  of  ihe  Jewt,  most  (if  DDK 
all)  the  same  reasons  which  gave  birth  to  their  infidelity,  ooD- 
tinuc  to  nourish  it,  particularly  their  obstinacy,  their  vain  hope* 
and  expectations  of  norldly  greatness,  and  the  false  Christs  and 
false  prophets  who  at  Uiflerent  times  have  risen  up  unoag 
then.  To  which  may  be  added  their  want  of  charitableneu 
towards  Christians,  and  their  continuing  to  live  insulated  from 
the  rest  of  mankind, 
(s.)  Secondly,  on  the  part  of  the  world,  the  obstacles  are, 
the  prevalence  of  Mohammcdism,  and  other  false  religions,  the 
schisms  of  Christians,  the  unholy  bvei  of  many  nominal  Chris- 
tians, and  the  cruelties,  which  have  at  various  times  been 
indicted  on  this  unhappy  people.  So  far,  however,  is  the  infi- 
delicy  of  tlie  Jews  from  being  an  objection  to  the  truth  of  tbe 
Gospel,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  aSbrds  v%  a  great  number  of 
unsu^cted  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
many  predictions  ol'  Moses  and  the  prophets,  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  are  remarkably  tulfilled.  It  is  also  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  Christian  Religion,  to  have  been  first  preached  and 
propagated  in  a  nation  of  unbelievers;  for  nothing  hut  divine 
truth  could  have  stood  the  trial,  and  triumphed  over  all  oppo- 

AHewEB,  a.  —  With  regard  to  the  rejection  of  the  Gospel 
by  the  Gentiles,  many  of  the  preceding  obaervniioni  on  the 
iafidelity  of  the  Jews  are  equally  applicable  to  them.  Both 
Jews  and  Gentiles  were  influenced  by  the  prejudices  of  educa- 
tion, —  by  hatred  of  the  pure  niorulity  of  the  Gospel, —  by  the 
temporal  incoovcniences  which  attended  the  profeuion  of 
Cliriscinni^,  and  the  temporal  advanrogcs  to  be  obtained  by 
j'ejecting  or  opposing  it,  —  by  the  mean  appearance,  which 
Christ  had  mode  in  the  world, — and  by  his  ignominious  death, 
which  they  knew  not  how  to  reconcile  with  the  diviot)  poww 
iucribed  to  him  by  his  disciples. 
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The  Gentflet  alio  had  other  cautei  of  enbelief  peculiar  to 
tfaemelTeiy  m.  the  high  aotioo,  entertained  by  them,  of  the 
cficacy  of  m^gic,  of  chgrmt  and  incantationiy  and  of  the  power 
of  demona  and  demi-godt;— -their  indifference  about  religion 
a  geatrnl,*— the  utter  incompatibility  of  Christianity  with  the 
ertaMiihed  wonhip  of  their  several  countries, —  the  bad  opi- 
nhm  whicfa  they  had  of  the  Jews  in  general,  of  whom  Chris* 
dans  were  for  tome  time  accounted  to  be  a  sect,— the  &lse 
doctrioea  and  crimes  of  heretical  teachers  and  vidons  pro- 
feisors  of  Christianity,— and  lastly,  the  antiquity  of  paganism. 

Objection  2.  — -  The  prevalence  of  MohammedUm 
moer  a  eondderaUe  portion  of  the  toorld. 

Aiiswxa. — The  prophecies  are  fulfilled,  when  all  parts  of  the 
vorid  shall  have  Aad  the  offer  of  Christiamty;  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  shall  be  upheld  among  them  by  a  miracle.  The 
preseat  state  of  those  countries,  where  the  Koran  is  received, 
it  an  accomplishment  of  prophecy;  inasmuch  as  it  was  foretold 
that  such  an  apostasy  would  take  place.  The  rapid  progress  of 
Mohammedism  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  propagation  o£ 
Christiani^;  for  Mohammed  came  into  the  world  at  a  time 
exactly  suited  to  his  purposes,  when  its  policy  and  civil  state 
were  fovourable  to  a  new  and  ambitious  conqueror :  and  he 
trailed  himself  of  every  means,  especially  force  of  arms,  to 
promote  the  division  of  his  pretended  revelation. 

Objection  3.  —  Christianity  is  knotvn  only  to  a  small 
portion  of  mankind. 

Answee.— For  one,  who  professes  deism,  we  shall  find  in 
die  world  one  thoosand  who  profess  Christianity. 

Hie  partial  propagation  of  the  Gospel,  with  the  other  ob- 
jtctioos  brought  against  Christianity,  having  rendered  its  divine 
origbal  a  matter  of  dispute,  the  tendency  of  these  disputes  has 
ben  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  and  to  make  Chris- 
tiaos  draw  their  religion  from  the  Scriptures  alone. 

The  not  having  more  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  is 
Rot  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  that  which  we  already  have. 
If  ncfa  evidence  were  irreiittible,  it  would  restrain  the  volun- 
twy  powers  too  much,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  trial  and  pro- 
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badoa.  "  Men'«  moral  pi-oUation  may  be,  whether  they  wiU 
take  due  care  to  iiirorm  themselves  by  impartial  consideratioiij 
and  afterwarde,  whether  they  will  atl  as  the  cose  requires,  upon 
the  evidence  they  have."  Further,  if  the  evidence  of  the 
Gospel  were  irrcMStible,  it  would  leave  no  room  for  iotemal 
evidence.  They  who  sincerely  act,  or  en Jeavour  ta  act,  accord- 
ing to  the  juit  result  of  the  probabilities  in  natur^  aud  revealed 
rdifiian,  seldom  fail  of  proceeding  further:  while  those,  who  act 
ill  a  contrary  manner,  necesaarily  fail  to  perceive  the  forc«  ot;> 
the  evidences  for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 

VI.  Objections  liave  been  made  to  the  darkness  and 
uncertainty  of  prophecy,  ivhidi  have  been  ascribed 
1.  To  its  Language,  and  ■■2.  To  the  Inditl'mclness  of  iU 
Reprcientat  ions. 

Answeb  1.  —  With  regard  to  prophetic  Latiguage,  aa  pro^ 
phecy  \i  a  peculiar  species  of  writing,  it  is  natural  to  expect  t 
peculiarity  in  the  hinguage  of  which  it  Diahes  use.  SonwtinM* 
it  employs  plain  terms,  but  most  commonly  figurative  ones.  It 
has  symbols  of  its  own,  which  arc  common  to  all  thepropheti; 
nnil  these  symbols  have  their  appropriate  rules  of  interpret^ 

AuswER  2.  —  With  respect  to  the  alleged  Indulinct  Bepre^  'i 
int/nIioNi  of  events  predicted,  it  should  be  remembered,  that,? 'I 
some  prophecies  be  obscure,  others  are  clear:  the  latter  furoiih  if 
a  proof  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  the  former  conta 
nothing  against  it.   Some  predictions  were  to  have  th^rac 
plishmeitt  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  while  others  were 
designed  fur  the  lieneltt  of  thote  who  lived  in  nfVcr  aget. 

ANi!wt:it  3.  —  Another  reason  for  throwing  a  veil  over  the 
face  of  prophecy  will  appear  on  conadering  the  natdrbofthe 
liTBJECT.  Some  of  the  events  predicted  are  of  such  a  nature, 
that  the  fate  of  nations  depends  upon  them ;  and  they  are  to 
I*  brought  into  existence  by  the  initrn mentality  of  iiiMi.  In 
the  present  form  of  prophecy,  men  are  left  entirely  to  tbem* 
sL'lvea;  and  they  fulfil  ihc  prophecies  without  intending,  or 
thinking,  or  knowing  that  they  do  so.  The  accomplish meM 
strips  off  the  veil,  and  then  the  evidence  from  prophecy  apptU* 
in  all  ita^lendour. 
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Chapter  V. 


AL   mnDKMCMa  OW  THX   IN8P1KATIO.V   OF  THE   SCUrTVRSS. 


[.-^Tiie  Sjstom  of  Doctrine  and  the  Moral  Precepts,  which 

iivmd  in  tlte  Scriptures,  are  so  excellent  and  so  perfectly 

llatt  tbe  Penona  who  published  them  to  the  World,  must 

%dcriip«d  them  from  a  purer  and  more  exalted  Source  than 

Mcditatioiis. 


[ 


.\t  sacred  volume  opens  with  an  account  of  the 
'^lOn  of  the  world  by  the  Almighty,  and  of  the  form- 
I- of  man  in  a  happy  state  of  purity  and  innocence. 
ds  account  there  is  nothing  but  what  is  agreeable 
'(^A  reason,  as  well  as  to  tlie  most  antient  traditions 
have  obtained  among  the  nations.    We  are  fur- 
informed,  that  man  fell  from  that  state  by  sinning 
his  Maker ;  and  that  sin  brought  death  into  the 
together  with  all  the  miseries  to  which  the  human 
is  now  obnoxious :  but  that  the  merciful  Parent  of 
V  in  his  great  goodness  and  compassion,  was 
to  make  such  revelations  and  discoveries  of 
,  as  laid  a  proper  foundation  for  the  faith  and 
of  his  offending  creatures,  and  for  the  exercise  of 
towards  him.  (Gen.  iii.)     Accordingly,  the  re- 
delivered in  the  Scriptures  is  the  religion  of  man 
ll^ed  state :  and  every  one,  who  impartially  and 
iy  investigates  and  considers  it,  will  find,  that  one 
of  religion  and  of  moral  duty,  substantially  the 
is  carried   throughout   the  whole,   till  it  was 
to  its  full  perfection  and  accomplishment  by 
Christ.     This  religion  may  be  considered  prin- 
j  under  three  periods,  viz. 
The  Religion  of  the  Patriarchal  Times  ; 
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2.  The  Doctrines  and  Precepis  of  the  Mosaic  Dii- 
pensBtioD  ;  and 

3.  The    Doctrines   and    Precepls  of  the  Christina' 
Revelation. 


H-  —  A  ConcUe  View  of  Ihe  Religion  at  the  Pdliiarchal  TiinM. 

The  Book  of  GeneEis  exhibits  to  us  a  clear  idea  oT 
the  Patriarchal  Theology,  which  taught 

I.  Concerning  the  nature  and  atlribules  o/God  ; 
That  He  is  the  Creator,  Governor,  and  Preserver  of  tU. 

things;  thai  He  ia  eternal,  omniscient,  true,  omnipotent,  h(^ 
and  just,  kind,  supreme,  merciful,  long-suffering,  gmeioui  lo- 
wardt  them  that  fear  Him,  and  that  He  is  not  the  Author  of 
Sin. 

II.  Concerning  the  Wonhip  of  God  : 

The  patriarchs  held  thai  it  was  the  duty  of  men  to  fear 
Him,  to  hicsa  Kim  for  mercies  received,  and  to  supplicate  Htn 
with  profound  humihty;  that  the  knowledge  of  God  is  to  ba 
pronnoted;  vows  made  to  Him  are  to  be  performed,  and  idol- 
atry ia  to  be  renounced.  With  regard  to  the  external  rites  <rf' 
religion,  the  most  aniicnt  on  record  i>  that  of  offering  sacri- 
fice; and  the  Sabbath  also  appears  to  have  been  observed  iqr 
the  Patriarchs. 

III.  With  regard  to  the  Moral  Duties  between  man 
anil  man : 

These  likewiie  arc  clearly  announced,  either  by  way  of  pre- 
ct^t  or  by  example;  more  particularly,  the  duties  of  children 
to  honour  their  parents,  of  parents  to  iustil  religious  prindplci 
into  the  tninds  of  their  oftiipring,  and  of  servants  to  obey  th^ 
ninstert.  Wars  uiuy  be  waged  in  a  good  cause.  Auger  is  sinltil 
in  the  dght  of  God;  itrifca  are  to  be  avoided;  murder  is  pro- 
hibited; hospitality  i«  to  be  exercised;  and  injuries  are  to  be 
forgiven.     Malrimonyis  appointed  by  God,  fron:)  whoiQ  a  vir- 
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toons  wife  k  to  be  tooi^t  bj  pnycr;  ami «  wHeit  tobesnlgect 
to  her  hnsbend.  Children  are  the  gift  of  God;  and  adulterjr 
and  ail  vaparity  are  to  be  avoided* 


{  S.  -.  A  flumiiiiiy  View  of  the  Doctrines  and  R-ecepCs  of  the 

M oMic  Diipenwitioi»i 

The  Mosaic  Dispeiiaation  was  substantially  the  same 
as  that  given  to  ^e  Patriarchs,  but  with  the  addition 
of  a  special  covenant  made  by  the  Almighty  with  a  par- 
ticular people,  for  wise  and  moral  purposes  worthy  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  and  beneficial  in  its  results  to  the 
whole  liuman  race. 

I.  In  the  Mosaic  Law  the  essential  Unity  of  Grod  is 
most  explicitly  inculcated,  no  less  than  His  underived 
self-existence,  eternity,  immutability,  omnipotence,  pro* 
▼idence,  justice,  mercy,  and  other  perfections.  And 
the  same  sublime  representations  of  the  Divine  Being 
and  Perfections  are  made  by  the  prophets  and  other 
iatpired  writers  among  the  Jews. 

IL  Concerning  the  Dutj/  of  Man  toHMrds  God^  •— 
both  Moses  and  the  Prophets  enforce  the  obligation  of 
lovmg  Him,  fearing  Him,  believing  in  Him,  trusting  in 
His  promises,  and  obeying  all  His  commandments  ; 
together  with  the  duties  of  patience  and  resignation  to 
the  divine  will,  and  the  internal  worship  of  the  heart. 

III.  The  belief  of  a  Future  State^  which  was  held  by 
the  Patriarchs,  (though  not  explicitly  taught  by  Moses, 
whose  writings  pre-suppose  it  as  a  generally  adopted 
article  of  religion,)  was  transmitted  from  them  to  the 
Israelites,  and  appears  in  various  parts  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. 

The  Book  of  Job  is  very  explicit  on  this  subject;  David  has 
<i>okeQ  of  it  with  great  confidence,  particularly  in  Psalms  xxi. 
*tt?i.  xlut.  Ixxiii.  and  cxxxix.;  and  Solomon  expressly  alludes 
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toitinPraverbs  V.  21— S3,  xiv.  3y.  andEccles.  iii.  16,  IT. 
viii.  11.  13,  Thii  doctrine  is  also  inculcated,  and  pre-supposed 
as  a  matter  of  popular  belief,  by  the  prophets  Isuah  (xfv.  Idi^ 
livi.  19 — 21.).  Hosea(!iiii,  14.),Amo«{iv.  13,  13.),  and  Danfel 
tviii,9-M..li.  1-3.).  ■  ' 

IV.  The  EipectatioH  of  a  Redeemer,  which  had  beew* 
ctiemheil  by  the  Patriarchs,  wasntso  kept  up  by  VaricRiir 
predictinQs,  delivered  by  Moses  and  the  prophets.       '' 

V.  The  Morality  of  the  JmuUh  Code  exhibits  a  per-' 
fection  and  beauty  in  no  respect  inferior  to  its  religiourf" 
doctrines  and  duties.  We  owe  to  it  the  decalogue  — 
a  manual  of  duty  to  God  and  man,  so  pure  and  coiu< 
prehensive,  as  to  be  abaolutely  without  parallel:  and 
the  sanctions  of  the  remaining  enactmenie  of  the  law 
are  such  as  morality  possessed  in  no  other  nation.  More 
particularly,  i 

1.  It  taught  hiiuiility  and  inecknctt. 

2.  It  prohituted  aU  uncleanness  and  unnatural  tuits,  a»  well 
se  drunkenncM,  gluttony,  and  uU  covetous  desires. 

3.  Our  duty  towardi  our  neighbour  i«  alio  cieerly  set  Ibitti 
(Levit.  xix.  18.),  together  with  all  the  social  and  relative  dutia 
of  life. 

4.  Every  kind  of  justice  was  striclly  required  by  the  law  of 
Mo«es.  Murder  was  forbidden  by  the  sixth  conimandineD^ 
adultery  by  the  seventh,  and  [Fieft  by  the  eighth.  All  kindi  oP| 
violence,  oppression,  and  frnud  were  also  forbidden.  " 

5.  All  hatred  and  malice  were  prohibited;  nor  were  kidth 
(iflicGe  14)  be  confined  to  brethren  and  friends;  they  were  al>t^ 
to  be  performed  to  enemies  and  to  strangers.  Nay,  mercf* 
was  to  be  extended  even  to  the  brute  creation. 

VI.  The  Mosaic  Dispensation  was  introductory  ttfi 
Christianity. 

The  Law  of  Moses,  though  not  abialnteli/  perfect,  had  a  per^ 
fectioa  suited  to  its  kind  and  design.     It  was  adapted  to  the  "^ 
genius  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  given,  and  calculated  t<^ 
keep  them  distinct  from  the  rest  of  mnnkind,  and  to  prcveAf 
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tbem  from  beiog  involved  in  the  idolatries  cominon  among 
other  oaticmt.  It  was  at  the  same  time  ordained  to  pre-6igntQr 
good  things  to  come,  and  to  bear  a  strong  attestation  to  the 
tnith  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

Baty  however  excellent  in  itself,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  deigned,  the 
Moaaic  Di^ensation  was  only  of  a  local  and  temporary 
natiire>  and  preparatory  to  that  fuller  manifestation  of 
the  diviae  wiU,  which,  **  in  the  fulnesa  of  time  "  was 
to  be  made  known  to  the  world  under  the  Gospel  Dis- 
p^dsatioD. 

(  3.  —  A  Sommaiy  View  of  the  Doctrines  and  IVecepts  of  Che 

Gospel  Dispensation. 

L  The  whole  Character  and  Conduct  of  the 
Fomider  of  Christianity  proved  him  to  be  a  divine  per- 
son. Never  indeed  was  there  so  perfect  a  character, 
10  godlike,  venerable,  and  amiable,  and  so  utterly  re- 
mote from  that  of  an  enthusiast  or  an  impostor. 

IL  The  Leading  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are 
worthy  of  the  character  of  the  Almighty,  and  adapted 
to  the  necessities  of  mankind.    More  particularly, 

1.  The  Account  of  God  and  of  his  PerfecHont,  u  worthy  of  the 
hi^test  and  most  excellent  of  ail  beings.  Of  all  the  views  of 
God  which  had  ever  been  given,  none  was  so  calculated  to  en- 
^  Him  to  us,  and  to  inspire  our  hearts  with  confidence,  as 
^  short  but  interesting  description,  of  which  the  scheme  of 
fcdemption  affords  a  sublime  illustration — **  God  is  Love  !" 

S.  What  men  had,  in  all  ages,  wished  for  in  vain  —  an  Atones 
*^  for  iM,  (which  conscience  and  their  natural  notions  of 
divine  justice  taught  them  to  be  necessary)  —  the  Sacred  Books 
Printout  in  the  death  of  Jesus,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
<%nity  of  his  person,  our  reason  perceives  to  have  been  of 
iti^&Gient  value  to  expiate  the  guilt  of  innumerable  millions. 

3.  The  divine  justice  being  satisfied,  we  are  assured  of  the 
^^>fpsene$$  of  our  Sins,  through  Jesus  Christ,  upon  sincere  re- 
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peatance;  ant),  our  siiu  beins  Torgiren,  we  are  jtulyJed;  or 
"  accounted  righteoui  before  God,  only  for  ibe  merit  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  faith,  end  oot  for  our  own  laeriti  or  de- 
•ervings,"  J 

4.  !□  [he  Gospel  we  find  the  best  priunpleB  of  comfort  wbAM 
refreshment  to  the  loul,  under  all  the  calamities  and  affi^  ^ 
tioos  of  life,  as  well  as  a  rich  luagaiine  of  all  meant  proper  for 
the  saoctiGcation  of  our   souls,  Btid  our  moat  Guccessful  ad- 
vances in  true  piety.     In  the  Scripturra  we  see  that  the  Habf 
^nrit  is  ready  with  Hb  mighty  aids  (which  ore  promised  to  all 
who  humbljrpraj  for  them,)  to  assist,  enlighten,  and  ilrengthen 
Durijurits  in  proportion  to  oitr  sincere  desires  aud  endeaTDUil^ 
after  godliness;  and  there  we  are  directed  every  day  end  St 
nil  times,  to  seek   unto  GoJ,  through  Christ,  by  fervent  a 
believing  prayer,  for  his  guidance  and   protection,  and  ore  i 
surcd  that  we  shall  never  seek  his  face  in  vain. 

5.  In  favour  oflhe  InimorlaJilff  of  the  Soui,  a  point  to  in- 
portant,  but  which  to  the  wisest  ofthe  Gen  tiles  seemed  90  doubB> 
fiii,  the  Scriptures  speak  in  the  most  deciuvc  language,  aM ' 
hold  out  to  the  hopes  aqd  feort  of  mankind  rewards  and  par- 
nishments  suited  to  their  nature,  and  which  it  is  worthy  of  Goil 
to  dispense, 

6.  Lastly,  in  the  Gospel  ws  see  the  dead  both  small  and 
great  restored  to  life,  and  appearing  before  the  tribunal  of  God^ 
to  receive  a  sentence,  "  according  to  the  deeds  done  ir 
body."  The  glories  of  heaven,  which  are  reserved  "  for  them 
that  love  him,"  and  the  everlasting  miseries,  which  will  be  ttift 
terrible  portion  of  all  the  wilfully  impenitent  workera  of 
iniquity,  arc  discloieit  in  the  Scriptures ;  which  alone  set  fortb 
the  true  reason  of  our  being  io  this  world,  viz.  not  for  enjoj- 
ment  but  for  trial ;  not  ts  gain  temporal  pleasures  or  poB«e»- 
lions,  but  that  our  souls  may  be  disciplined  and  prepared  fb(- 
immortal  honour  and  glor^'.  While  the  divine  ilispleas 
declared  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of  men, , 
and  the  most  awful  wnmiogs  ate  denounced  against  sinnei 
means  by  which  they  may  obtain  mercy  are  clearly  displayed 
and  offered  to  them. 

In  all  these  tloctrineB  we  observe  nothing  low,  or 
piew),  «r  frivolous ;  every  one  of  iliem  is  grand,  Bub« 
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lime,  and  worthy  of  God ;  every  one  of  them  is  roost 
deeply  interesting  to  man ;  and,  altogether,  they  make 
up  an  infinitely  more  consistent  and  rational  scheme  of 
belief,  than  the  most  distinguished  sag^s  of  antiquity 
6ver  did  contrive,  or  the  most  cunning  of  modem  un- 
believers can  possibly  invent. 

nL  The  Moral  Precepts  of  the  Gospel  are  ad- 
minbly  adi^>ted  to  the  actual  state  of  mankind. 

1.  As  to  the  Duties  between  man  and  man,  the  Gospel  par- 
dcttkrly  enjoins  integrity  of  conduct,  charity,  forgiveness,  of 
bjories* 

2.  It  lays  down  the  duties  incumbent  upon  us  in  the  several 
rdations  which  we  sustain  in  civil  and  social  life :  for  instance, 
the  mutual  duties  of  governors  and  subjects,  masters  and  ser- 
vants, husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children. 

,  3.  It  enforces,  and  recommends  by  various  considerations, 
the  personal  duties  of  sobriety,  temperance,  chastity,  humility, 
&c;  and  guards  us  against  an  immoderate  passion  for  transient 
woridly  riches;  while  it  affords  us  the  best  remedies  against 
anxious  cares,  excessive  sorrows,  and  desponding  fears.  While 
it  enjoins  trust  in  God,  it  directs  us  to  the  use  of  all  honest 
and  proper  means  and  industry  on  our  parts. 

4.  The  Holiness  of  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Gospel  is  an- 
other proof  of  its  divine  origin.  All  its  precepts  aim  directly 
at  the  heart ;  teaching  us  to  refer  all  our  actions  to  the  will  of 
our  Creator,  and  correcting  all  selfishness  in  the  human  cha- 
racter, by  teaching  us  to  have  in  view  the  happiness  of  those 
about  us. 

5.  The  Manner  in  which  the  morality  of  the  Gospel  is  deli- 
vered attests  its  divine  origin. 

Among  the  heathen,  no  provision  was  made  for  the  moral 
instruction  of  the  unlettered  multitude :  but  Christ  taught  all 
that  would  listen  to  him,  with  inimitable  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity, and  at  the  same  time  with  the  most  perfect  modesty 
and  delicacy,  blended  with  the  utmost  boldness  and  integrity. 

The  character  of  Christ  forms  an  essential  part  of  the 
morality  k^  the  Gospel.    To  the  morality  of  almost  every 
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uther  tencher,  some  stain  attachea :  but  he  is  chnrged  by  no 
vice  either  by  friendi  or  by  enemies.  In  each  ofthcfournarrsi- 
tife*  of  his  life,  besides  the  absence  of  cverj' appearance  of  vice, 
we  perceive  traces  of  deration,  humility,  patience,  beuigoilyi 
benevolence,  mildne&s,  and  prudence,  lo  short,  the  New  Teila- 
ment  is  replete  with  piety  and  devotional  virtues,  which  were 
unknown  lo  the  anltcnt  heathen  moralists. 

IV.  Superiority  of  the  Motivbs  to  duty  presented    , 
by  the  Gospel. 

However  excellent  and  complete  a  rule  of  moral  duly  may 
be  in  itself,  it  will  not  and  cannot  answer  the  end  proposed,  no- 
leEt  it  be  enjoined  by  a  proptr  authority,  and  enforced  by  ib« 
moit  poweriiil  motivei.  Now-  in  this  respect  the  religious  and 
tnoral  precepts  of  the  Gospel  have  an  infinite  advantage  over 
every  other  system  of  doctrine  or  of  morals :  for  they  are  vrgtd 
npon  us  as  the  commands  of  the  Eternal  God  himself,  and  nre 
enforced  by  various  motives,  which  arc  admirably  adapted  to 
Influence  the  human  heart.     These  motives  arc  drawn, 

1,  From  a  consideration  of  the  JteaionaMeteu  of  the  Duty 
reamunended  or  enforced,  or  the  infamy  of  the  vice  from 
which  Christians  are  dissuaded.  See  instances  of  this  in  Rom. 
lii,  1.   Acltir.  19.   Rora.xiii.  12,  13.  and  Phil.iT.  8. 

K.  The  singular  Faeourt  conferred  upon  us  by  God,  as  in 
A«*iii.a6.    I  Cor.vi.SO.  Eph.iv.ss.  Tit.ii.l4. 

3.  The  Example  of  ChriiL  Mall.xi.  29.  Eph.  v.  8.  Rom. 
SV.9,  3.   Phil.u.S~5.    iPct,  i.  15. 

A.  The  Sanetiani  of  Duly  which  the  civil  relations  among 
men  Iiave  recdved  from  God  :  as  :n  Rom.  xiii.  9.  t,  5.  Eph.  vL 

.■;— T.  9.    Col.  iii.  22. 

S.  The  Regard  lehlcA  Chrislians  owe  to  their  holy  profiltknt. 
Eph.iv.  1—3.   1  ThesB,  ii,  ig.  Piiil,  i.  27.  Tit.ii.  lo. 

e.  The  AccrpttAlcneu  of  trax  RepeTilance,  and  the  otsuntnce 
of  pardon  to  the  reolly  penitent- 

T.  The  Divine  Atmlaace,  offered  to  support  men  in  the  pet- 
formancc  of  their  duty.    J.ihii  ^^v.  la.     1  Cor.  iii.  13.   vi,  16. 
LuliejJ.13.  i  Cor.iHi.  14.  Heb.iv.ie. 
«.  Our  Relatioii  lo  Heaven,  while  upon  earth.     Phil.  iii.  80 
1  Pet,  ii.  II. 
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9.  Tlie  Rewards  ami  Pumthmenis  proclaimed  in  the  Qospel. 

All  these  sublime  lessons  of  morality  are  fouDd  in  various 
ptrts  of  the  New  Testament.  They  enrich  the  divine  sermon 
CO  the  mount ;  and  they  are  contained  in  the  excellent  para- 
hlci  ddivercd  by  Jesus  Christ;  they  are  also  to  be  found  in 
the  cfiscourses  and  epbtles  of  the  apostles.  Wherever  indeed 
ve  open  the  Christian  volume,  we  may  find  some  direction, 
wfaicfa,  if  property  observed,  would  render  us  good  neighbours, 
good  members  of  society,  good  friends,  and  good  men,  U  it 
possible,  then,  to  doubt  the  divine  original  of  a  system,  which 
(ornishes  such  rules,  and  contemplates  so  glorious  an  object  ? 

All  these  sublime  moral  precepts  and  motives  are 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  How 
the  writers  of  that  volume  should  be  able  to  draw  up 
a  system  of  morals,  which  the  world,  after  the  lapse  of 
eighteen  centuries,  cannot  improve,  while  it  perceives 
numberless  faults  in  those  of  tlie  philosophers  of  India, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  and  of  the  opposers  of  revelation,  is 
a  question  of  fact,  for  which  the  candid  deist  is  con- 
cerned to  account  in  a  rational  way.  The  Christian  is 
able  to  do  it  with  ease.  The  Evangelists  and  the  Apostles 
of  Jesus  Christ  "  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Spirit." 


§  4.  —  On  the  Objections  of  Unbelievers  to  the  Doctrines  and 

Morality  of  the  Bible. 

Objection  I.  —  Some  of  the  peculiar  doctrines 
which  the  Scriptures  propound  to  our  belief,  are  mys- 
terious and  contrary  to  reason :  and,  where  myster}' 
hegios,  religion  ends. 

ANsvEa.  —  This  assertion  is  erroneous :  for  nothing  is  so 
Mysterious  as  the  eternity  and  self-existence  of  God;  yet,  to 
^^^e  that  God  exists,  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion.  Wc 
^'■QQot  comprehend  the  common  operations  of  nature ;  and  if 
^c  ttcend  to  the  higher  departments  of  science  —  even  to  the 
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icience  of  deEionatmtion  itself,  the  roollieniolics  —  we  shall 
fiii<I  timt  mysteries  exist  there. 

Mj-sleries  in  Che  Cbrutian  Religion,  instcaU  of  being  sut- 
pectcd,  bhould  rather  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  its  ditioe 
origin :  for,  if  nothing  more  were  contained  in  the  New 
Testament  than  wc  previously  knew,  or  nothing  more  than  we 
could  easily  comprehend,  we  oiight  justly  doubt  ifit  come  from 
God,  and  whether  it  was  not  rother  a  work  of  man's  detrice. 

Further,  the  mysteries  which  appear  most  contrary  to  retuot^ 
are  closely  cotinected  with  the  truths  and  facts  of  which  reason 
is  convinced. 

Though  some  of  the  truths  revealed  in  the  Scripturei  are 
mysteriouii,  yet  the  tendency  of  llie  most  e:calted  of  its  inyitA* 
rjes,  is  practical.  If,  for  instance,  we  cannot  explain  the  inr 
fluences  of  the  Spirit,  happy  will  it  l>e  for  us,  nevertheless,  if 
we  erperienrx  that  the  "  friiits  of  the  spirit  are  love,  joy,  pcace^ 
long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  tempa^ 


Objection  U.  —  The  scripture  doctrine  of  redemp- 
tion is  inconsistent  with  the  ideas,  which  are  now 
generally  received  concerning  the  magnitude  at 
creation. 

Answeb. — The  comparative  dimension  of  our  world  u  of 
no  account ;  if  it  be  large  enough  for  the  accomplishment  of 
events,  which  are  sufficient  to  occupy  the  minds  of  all  intell^ 
gences,  that  is  all  which  is  required. 

Objection  IH.  —  The  doctrine  of  a  future  judg- 
ment is  improbable;  and  the  twofold  sanction  of 
rewaruH  and  punishments  is  of  human  invention. 

ANswf.K.  ~  It  Is  bill  reasonable,  that  the  same  person,  tw 
whom  God  carried  on  hi*  mert-iful  design  of  recovering  mait. 
kind  from  a  slate  of  sin,  who  felt  our  infirmities,  and  wM. 
tempted  us  wb  arc,  should  be  appointed  ihc  final  judge  of  alt 
men,  and  the  dispenser  of  future  retribution.  ' 

Lord  Bolingbrokc  intimates,  that  the  notion  wl.eiron  tb* 
wnction  of  future  rewards  and  punishmonti  is  founded,  say ou« 
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more  of  haman  pasrions  than  of  justice  or  pradence ;  and 
that  it  implies,  that  the  proceedings  of  Gk>d  towards  men  in 
tiiit  life  are  unjott,  if  they  need  rectifying  in  a  future  one. 
But  the  present  life  is  a  state  of  trial,  to  fit  us  for  a  future  and 
better  condition  of  being.  Though  justice  requires  that  re- 
wards and  pnnishroents  should,  in  this  world,  be  proportioned  .' 
ta  the  different  degrees  of  virtue  and  vice ;  facts  prove  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  If  therefore  there  be  no  recompense 
hereafter,  injustice  nnist  characterise  the  divine  government, 
■id  the  Christian  doctrine  alone  vindicates  the  ways  of  God 
to  man. 

Lard   Shaftesbury  aigues  against  the  doctrine  of  future 

rewards  and  punishments,  as  afibrding  a  mercenary  and  selfish 

motive  to  virtue,  which  ought  to  be  practised  because  it  b 

good  and  amiable  in  itsel£    It  will  however  be  seen,  that  this 

*■  not  the  case,  if  it  be  considered  that  the  Christian  looks  for 

his  reward,  only  to  higher  improvemeats  in  useful  knowledge 

and  moral  goodness,  and  to  the  exalted  enjoyments  which 

resolt  firom  these.    But  it  is  a  proper  reason  to  choose  virtue, 

because  it  will  make  us  happy :  for  man  has  a  natural  desire 

of  life  and  happiness,  and  a  fear  of  losing  them  ;  and  a  desire 

of  well-being  may  conspire  with  the  rest  in  the  discipline  of 

the  mind,  and  assist  the  growth  of  more  liberal  principles. 

Further,  when  this  respect  to  a  future  recompense  is  the 
effect  of  a  deliberate  trust  in  the  Judge  of  the  universe,  an 
scqaiescence  in  his  government,  and  a  belief  that  he  is  the 
rewarder  of  such  as  faithfully  seek  him,  and  disposes  us 
to  well-doing,  it  becomes  religious  faith,  the  first  duty  of 
ncional  beings,  and  a  firm  bond  of  virtue,  private,  social,  and 
(firine. 

Objection  IV.  —  Christianity  establishes  a  system 
of  priestcrafl  and  spiritual  despotism  over  the  minds 
tod  consciences  of  men. 

AvswER.  —  Christianity  establishes  no  such  thing.  That 
there  should  be  teachers  of  religion,  to  instruct  men  in  its 
prindples,  to  enforce  its  precepts,  and  to  administer  its  consol- 
ttioos,  haa  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  the  fitness  of  things,  and 
the  pubKc  good.    Thu  argument  acquires  additional  weight, 
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when  we  t'onsiJer  the  qiialificniionB  wliich  the  NcwTettame^ 
requires  of  the  differtnt  orders  of  Chr"' ■"■'" —      '^— 


particularly  \  Tim.  iii.  1—7.  iv.  11,  IS.  16,  8  Cor.  vi.* 
2  Tim.  ii.  SS.  24,  25.  1  Tim.  iv.  13,  H.  12.  I  Tim.  9 
8—10. 

It  hAi  bowevcr  been  ««d,  that  Ihc  moat  extrnvagsnt  claifl 
to  wealth  and  power  have  been  made  b;  men,  wbu  call  then 
selves  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  But  with  these  ciaiins  Chi^ 
tianity  is  not  chargeable.  The  New  Testament  ettablisbet  ttM| 
support  of  the  niniatcrs  of  relipon  on  a  reasonable  f"  --'-' 


Is  it  thought  equitable,  that   those  who  teach  philosophy  and 
the  learned  languages  >houM  be  rccompenied  for  their  labour? 
The  Gospel  set)  the  maintennnce  of  its  mlniiteti 
footing  (see  Lukes.  7.      l  Cor.  ix.  11 — 1*.);  butitdoes 
cotinterance  in  them  uny  claim  of  either  power  or  wealth. 

Objection  V.  —  The  Gospel  prohibits  free  mquit}) 
attd  demmiils  a  Tull  nnd  implit^t  assent,  without  aaj 
previous  examination. 

Ans»eb.—  77if  cntrarg  u  the/act.  The  Gospel  not  onrf 
invitcb  but  demands  investigaiioii ;  free  ei:quirf  is  not  pr^ll| 
dicinl,  but  in  tbo  highest  degree  beneficial  to  Chrisciuuiq^ 
nhoie  evidences  shine  the  more  clearly,  in  proportion  to  t^ 
rigour  with  which  ihey  are  exaniined,  ' 

Objection  VI.  —  Tlie  Morality  of  the  Bible  is  ti 
strict,  and  lays  mankind  under  loo  severe  reatritints. 

Anbvih. —  The  contrary  is  the  case:  for  the   morality 
the  Bible  reitrwnj  us  only  from  what  would  be  hurtful  to  oi 
selves  or  to  otliers,  while  it  allows  of  every  truly  rntiorai^' 
lobcr,  and  humnue  pl< 

Objection  VII.  —  Some  oi'  the  Moinl  Precepts  of 
JesuB  Christ  are  unreasonttble  and  impracticable. 

AxawEn.  —  A  candid  examination  of  a  few  of  the  precepts^ 
objected  to,  will  show  how  little  foundation  there  is  for  siiel^ 


I.  The  prohUntion  of  anger,  in  Mott.  v.  S3,  condemns  only' 
implaenble  anger,  —  sinful  anger  unrepenieii  of.    The  sama 
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a  must  be  understood  respecting  other  general  auei> 
of  iexuB,  ai  Matt.  x.  53.,  wliich  cannot  apply  to  Peter. 

<e  prrcrpl  of  Jciui  Chr'ul    lo  Jbrgicc  injuriei,  luu   been 
d  to  ie  contrary  to  reaion  and  nature. 
»  of  the  inort  eminent  heathen  pliilosophcn,  however, 
1  the  same  direction;  particularly  Socrates,  Cicero, 
i,  and  Confucius. 
It  ha*  furtbcr  been  objected  that  this  precept  k  given  in  a 
general  and  indefinite  waj;  whereas  there  ore  certain  necessary 
restriction  1. 

AicDTftSy.  But  these  exceptions  are  so  plain,  that  they  will 
■Iwayt  be  luppoted,  and  conieqiicntly  need  not  to  be  ipecified. 
Hie  Chmtian  religion  makes  no  nlterutlon  in  the  natural  rigliti 
of  tnaskinil,  nor  does  it  forbid  necessary  self-defence,  or  tcek' 
ing  legal  redress  of  injuries  in  cases  where  it  may  be  expedient 
to  ratrain  violence  and  outrage.  The  ivhthmct  of  what  it 
imends,  relates  chiefly  to  the  temper  of  the  mind. 
J.  Jgaintl  the  ayunclion  lo  lore  our  enemiet,  it  ha»  been 
Vgned,  "  I/love  carry  with  it  complacence,  etleem,  and/riend' 
lUp,  and  that  are  due  lo  all  men,  —  what  diiiint^ion  can  we  then 
\c  between  the  brtt  andmorit  ofjiien?" 
But,  in  this  precept, as  in  all  moral  writings  "  love"  agnifies 
tnevolence  and  good  will;  which  may  be  exercised  by  kind 
■RioTU  towards  those  whom  we  cannot  esteem,  and  whom  we 
n  even  obliged  to  punish. 

I.  Tile commandmcnl  lo  "  love  our  neighbour  ai  ourieltes" is 
kAoniijecied  toot  tmreatonable,  and  impotiiile  to  bcobierved. 
In  moral  writings,  love  (as  wc  have  just  noticed)  signifies 
■d  will  exprescing  itself  in  the  conduct.  Now,  ihb  precept 
tfJeiiU  Christ  may  be  understood, 

(l.)  Ai  enjoitiing  the  same  kiiid  of  affection  to  onr  fellow 
Btature  as  to  ourselves,  disposing  us  to  avoid  his  misery,  and 
Id  cooiult  his  happiness  as  well  as  our  own.    Or, 

(l.)  It  may  require  us  to  love  our  neighbour  in  some  certain 
ftforHon  as  we  love  ounelvcs.  The  love  of  our  neighbour 
uit  bear  some  proportion  to  self-love,  and  virtue  consists  in 
Ic  due  proportion  of  it.  Or, 
■  (s.)  The  precept  may  be  understood  of  an  equality  of  aSec* 
~*^        Moral  obligation  can  extend  no  further  than  to  natural 
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potsibilityi  Now,  we  have  a  perception  of  our  own  iDteresti^ 
like  the  consciousness  of  our  ova  existence,  which  wo  atwsji 
cnrrj'  ubout  with  us ;  and  which,  ia  ita  continuation,  kind^aui 
degree,  Bcenis  impujutble  to  be  (clt  with  respect  to  the  imerapti' 
of  others.  Therefore,  were  wc  to  love  our  neighlxiur  in.lhf  i 
same  ifegrce  (so  far  at  this  it  possit^Ie)  as  we  loye  oursdvct,^, 
the  care  of  ourselves  would  not  be  neglected,  ,,,(, 

Thf  precepts,—  to  "  do  to  others  as  we  would  have  thqf  > 
do  to  lu,"  siul  ti>"love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves," — (^i 
not  merely'  intelligible  and  comprehensive  rules  :  but  tbejra^' 
furnish  the  means  of  detenuiniiig  the  particular  case«  wbkj{l 
ore  included  under  them :  and  thej'  are  likewise  iistful  meoK 
of  moral  improvement,  and  aflbrd  u  good  test  of  n  p«w>i^ 
progress  in  benevolence, 

5.  The  command  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
by  which  it  is  enforceil,  —  "  he  that  bclieveth  and  ii 
shall  he  saved,  but  he  that  helieveth  not  shall  be  condcBineit' 
(Mark  xvi.  16.) — have  been  objected  against :  and  it  ha»be«(t 
said  that  "  Faith,  considered  in  itself,  can  neither  be  a  liltutt 
nor  a  vice,  because  men  can  no  otherwiiiG  believe  ihanotttiii^ 
appear  to  ihem."  ,, 

Yet,  that  they  appear  in  such  a  i>articuW  manner  to  the 
understanding  of  individuals,  may  be  owing  entirely  to  theob 
selvoi.  All  thrcatenings,  moreover,  must  be  understood  if 
uniielievers,  whohadtii/Sdrnf  li<!ht  and  evidence  aflbrdedlhen^ 
and  who,  through  inallenuon,  neglect,  wilful  prejudice,  Qt 
from  corrupt  passions  and  vices  liave  rejected  the  Gosp^  fn 
Christ  himself  says  in  John  iii.  19.  and  xv.  33. 

Objection  VIII.  —  Cliriatianity  producer  a  timU 
passive  spirit,  and  also  entirely  overlooks  the  genermiC 
acnliments  of  friendship  and  patriotism. 

Answer  l.  —  Chrisuauity  oniits  precepts  founded  uponblM' 
principles,  such  as  recommend  fictitious  virtues,  which,  hq^ 
ever  admired  and  celebrated,  ore  productive  of  no  saluiaf]^ 
cOects,  and  in  fact  are  no  virtues  at  all. 

Valour,  fur  instunce,  is  for  the  must  port  constiiutionali  i 
and,  wAim  nof  Mll'e'r  Ike  cotdnt  of  Irut  reOgion,  so  far  it  III 
from  producing  toy  wlulary  eftecti  by  introduciii(,'  peace,  order. 
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or  hsppiiiMB  into  McieTf ,  that  it  is  the  u<ual  prrpcimtor  of  all 
tile  Ttolenca,  which,  from  retalinted  injuries,  distract  the  world 
willi  blotMJtherl  and  deTBstation.  But,  though  Christianilv 
txbitnta  no  cornmendatioii  of  fictitious  viriui.'s,  It  it  >o  far 
from  generstinjt  a  timid  spirit,  that,  on  the  contrary,  tt  forms 
nen  of  a  lingular  courage.  It  tcathci  them  to  be  afrud  of 
oSending  God,  and  of  doing  injury  to  man ;  but  it  iHboim  to 
ifoder  them  superior  to  every  other  fear.  The  lives  of  Ctirii- 
tians  have,  in  numbcrles*  inManecs,  displayed  the  eflicncy  of 
itt  dhrine  principles,  which  have  enabled  them  to  sustain  unex- 

vnpled  active  exertion,  perserenng  labour,  an  J  patient  sudering, 
».  With  regard  'o  Frindiliip,   various  sallafactory  ressoni 

ray  be  aisigned  why  Jesus  Christ  did  not  enact  an;  laws  con- 

tt']  Apure  ontt  sincere  friendship  must  be  a  matter  of  choice, 
i^Tettictent  to  ihc  very  appearance  of  compulsion. 

'tK]Itdependsupon  similarity  of  disposition,  and  coincidence 
ijFlHitiment  and  affectioa,  and  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances 
ttlrithin  our  control  or  our  choice. 

'ftL]  -Partial  attachments,  which  usually  lead  persons  to  prefer 
ibrir  friends  to  the  public,  would  not  be  favourable  to  the 
fnrral  virtne  and  happiness.  But  though  the  Gospel  miikes 
BopKnTsioQ  for  friendship,  it  does  not  prohibit  that  connexion, 
but  nther  sanctions  it  by  the  example  of  Christ  himself  {  whose 
•ttadment  to  Lazarus  and  his  futnily,  andtojohn  the  beloved 
&dple,  may  satisfy  us  of  Au  approbation  of  friendship  both'  aa 
sdo^nnd  ai  an  enjoyment. 

3.  With  respect  to  Palriol'um,  —  if  by  this  be  meant  a 
bigoted,  Klfish,  or  fiery  lovs  of  our  country,  which  leads  ui  to 
ied[itsaKgrandiseiiient,regardle»sorthc  morality  of  the  means 
by  which  that  is  accomplished,  it  is  no  virtue. 

But  Jesus  Christ  virtually  established  the  duty  of  patriotism, 
t^Mabltthing  the  prindpte  from  which  it  flows,  viz.  the  uni- 
■Otof  eiligatian  o/jtutice  and  lore  ;  leading  us  to  do  good  unto 
*  Itwo,  but  especially  unto  them  who  are  of  the  hourehoM 
of  futh,  anil  enforcing  more  than  ordinary  afleciion  lietween 
hrtands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  brethren  and  sitters. 
In  lU  which  ease*  he  has  decided  that  every  additional  tie, 
I7  which  man  if  connected  with  man,  is  an  obligation  to  addi* 
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tional  lore.    Aliovc  nil,  Christ  himself,  by  Tih  own  coMH 
nanctioned,  escmpliSed,  and  commanded  pnriottiiQ.        ■■ 

Objection  IX.  —  The  Bible  is  the  most  laofa 
book  in  the  world.  jj 

Answeii. —  A  candid  examination  of  the  morftlity  bM 
Scriptures  most  completely  refutes  this  awmion.  If,  WA 
tlie  Bible  ie  nn  immornl  book,  hon  a  it  ihat  the  readin| 
this  book  should  have  reclaimed  millions  from  immomlity? 
a  tact,  too  aotorious  to  be  denied  by  any  impartial  obsdN 
Further,  many  of  the  imrnorol  statements,  which  are  it 
which  cannot  be  proved}  to  exist  in  tiic  Bible,  are  foundt 
II  wilful  innttention  to  the  difference  which  exists  b 
antient  ond  modem  manners.  The  characteristic  of  ffiofl 
manners  is  the  free  intercourse  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  dt 
commerce  of  life  and  conversation.  Hence  the  peculiar  syst' 
of  modern  manners ;  hence  that  system  of  decorum,  deiica 
and  modesty  (founded  on  the  morality  of  Scripture) 
l>elong  entirety  to  this  relation  of  the  sexes,  and  to  lh( 
of  society  in  which  it  exists.  But  in  the  andent  world  i\ 
was  nothing  of  this  intercourse.  Beside^  tb 
which  are  recorded  in  ScHpture,  arc  not  related  for  our  | 
ntion,  but  for  our  caution. 

Objection  X.  —  The   Bible   inculcates  i 
'itolcraDce  and  persecution. 

Answer. — The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  lias  been  reprd 
OB  of  an  unsocial,  unjteody,  surly,  and  solitary  c 
tending  to  destroy  every  other  but  itself.     It  does,  I 
tend  to  destroy  every  other,  but  in  the  same  manner  f 
in  every  subject  tends  to  destroy  (mlsebood,  that  is,  t 
contidion.    Jesus  Christ  unHbrmly  discountenance 
nnd  intolerance  in  his  disciples.    Distinctions  of  ni 
or  parties,  as  sudi,  to  biw  were  nothing:  disrinctit 
and  bUehood,  right  and  wrong,  were  to  him  every  u 

The  moderation  and  liberality  of  pagan  govemni 
been  eulogised  by  the  opposcrs  of  Christianity,  I 
asserted  that  persecution  for  religion  was  indebted  I 
rise  to  the  Christian  sj-stem.    The  very  reverse  J 
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Aatkat  hkborj  reoordi  nameroiu  imtaiicef  of  pigao  govern- 
ments tiiat  peneouted  die  profeuon  of  other  rcUgionf . 

Tbiis,  the  Atheniann  put  Socrates  to  death,  on  account  of 
fab  reEjgioiis  tenets ;  and  Antiodms  Epiphanes  exerdied  the 
most  horrid  crndties  against  the  Jews  for  their  religion. 
(iBIacL  40—64.)  Tiberius  prohibited  the  Egyptian  and 
Jewish  worship,  buushed  the  Jews  from  Rome,  and  restrained 
*he  wonfa^  of  the  Druids  in  Gaul,  while  Claudius  had  re- 
eoone  to  penal  lawi^  to  abolish  their  religion.  Domitian  and 
Yetpuun  banished  thephilosophers  from  Rome,  and  the  former 
fCT!^"^  some  of  them  in  the  islands,  and  whipped  or  put 
others  Co  death.  TThe  violent  means  and  cruel  persecutions, 
winch  were  adopted  by  pagan  governors  to  anmhilate  the  Chris- 
1am  religioo,  for  three  hundred  years  after  its  first  orig^  are 
Coo  well  known  to  be  controverted. 

Hen,  indeed,  calling  themielves  Christians,  have  cruelly 
penecnted  others ;  but  the  Gospel  does  not  authorise  such  a 
fffmlnft^  and  therefore  b  not  chargeable  with  it  And  facts 
and  eiperience  have  proved  (particularly  in  France  during  the 
lerolBtion,)  that  not  the  friends  but  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel, 
—not  sincere  beUevers,  but  i^K>8tates  and  atheists,  —  have 
been  the  most  cruel  oppressors  and  persecutors,  and  the 
greatest  enemies  both  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 


Sicnoir  IL  —  The  wonderful  Harmony  and  intimate  Connexion 
lobiirtiBg  between  all  tbe  Farii  of  Scriptore,  are  a  limber  Proof 
tf  its  Divine  Authority  and  OriginaL 

Most  of  the  writers  of  the  Scriptures  lived  at  very 
diffierent  times,  and  in  distant  places,  through  the  long 
period  of  aixteen  hundred  years,  so  that  there  could 
be  no  confederacy  or  collusion :  and  yet  their  relations 
agree  with,  and  mutually  support,  each  other. 

The  same  essential  agreement,  and  the  same  depend- 
lency  of  one  upon  another,  ohtains  also  among  the 
chi^  practical  precepts,  as  well  as  between  the  dor* 
^nes  and  precepts  of  Christianity. 
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Qbjection.  —  There  are  contradictions  to  morali^ 
a&  well  OS  among  the  different  writers  themselves. 

Answer.  —  These  contradictions,  as  they  (ire  termed,  at 
leemhg  only,  and  not  real;  they  perplex  only  supcTficSl 
reade)^.  Nor  is  there  a  single  in^tnnce,  which  does  not  ad^ 
or  a  rational  solulion,  by  attending  to  the  original  l&ngutigjj 
and  to  the  manners,  customs,  &c.  that  obtained  In  the  cow 
tries  where  scenes  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  w 
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8fl^BHiJtH'r'T'T'»«i^f~™*''>°    "f  "«=  Scriptures    ■  Proof', 
Ibrir  Truth  and  Dirioe  Origin. 

Tooothing,  indeed,  but  the  mighty  power  of  Q^ 
can  we  ascribe  their  preservation,  amid  ail  tlie  atteiii|itt 
made  te  annihilate  them.  '^^ 


AlOTWR  IV, —The  Tendcnej  of  the  Seriplur 
present  «nd  eternal   Happinras  of  Mani 
Proof  of  their  Divine  Inspimdon. 

Were  all  men  sincerely  and  cordially  to  believe  t 
Bible  to  be  a  divine  revelation,  and  to  obey  its  prec^jCj 
h«w  would  the  moral  Tace  of  the  world  be  changefL 
Wherever  it  has  been  thus  embraced,  the  moit  b 
ficial  effects  have  been  the  result.  '    :; 

I.  The  Writings  of  the  earliest  Professors  ofChi*^^ 
tianity  prove,  that  the  first  converts  were  rerornM 
characters. 


froiu    [he   New   Testament, 


1  Cor.  * 


1  Pet.  i 


I.   For 
Bom.  vi,  ai,  BK.     1  v-or.  vi.  a —  ii.     i  rei.  i».  o,  ».  j 

«.  The  voriouB  Christian  ApologiMs,  who  were  eompe!U|l^ 
to  vindicate  their  character,  bear  ample  testimony  to  their 
exemplary  Uvei  and  coaversalion.  Among  these,  the  altest- 
atiiMU  of  Justin  Mvtyr,  Alhenagoms,  Tcrtullian,  Minucius 
FeUi,  Qrigen,  a9d..,l4rta«il»»c»fftJ«R%lW:lj4^ft"bfc^ 
notice.  ,(n  tMDiii  y'nit'  ni  Irttinit.  •  ^  97ad~q 
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noi^  Ire  ctnhoc'  expect,  'from  Pagans,  direct  teiti- 
moniefl  to  tbe  viituet  ofmen  whom  they  penecotM;  yet  the 
workf  of  lieatbeo  writers  incideqtally  furni&h  proofi  of  their 
baoieence  and  wcirth.  Pliny,  for  iDstance,  in  hb  memorable 
Iflttar  ti  Tnysn*  My^,  that  the  great  crime  of  the  Chriitiant 
cnnmtcdj — not  in  the  commiauon  of  any  wickednetii  but— 
m  iuieniUing  together  on  a  stated  day  before  light,  to  sing 
hjniiDS  to  Christ  as  God.  The  apostate  emperor  Jalian, 
ilso^  in  his  e|nstle  to  an  heathen  pontiff,  commended  their 
charity  and  other  yirtnes  to  the  imitation  of  the  pagans.  If 
the  Gospel  were  merely  the  contrirance  of  man,  the  rirtues 
and  IbKness  of  the  first  Christians  would  bife  an  hiekpllcal^e 
(let 

IL  A  Summary  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  Christian- 
ity on  SOCIETT  IN  GENERAL. 

The  benevolent  spirit  of  the  Gospel  has  served  as  a  bond 
of  union  between  independent  nations,  and  has  broken  down 
tbe  partition  which  separated  Heathens  and  Jews;  has  abated. 
thw  prejudices,  and  has  rendered  them  more  liberal  towards 
esch  other.  Further,  it  has  checked  pride  and  promoted 
humility  and  foigiveness ;  has  rendered  its  sincere  professors 
jnst  sod  honest,  and  it  has  inspired  them  with  firmness  under 
persecQtJon. 

Hie  benign  influence  of  the  Gospel  has  descend^  into 
&BrilisB,  and  abolished  polygamy;  has  diminished  the  pressure 
of  private  tyranny;  has  exalted  and  improved  the  female 
cfaipdtter;  has  improved  every  domestic  endearment;  given 
tCBdemess  to  the  parent,  humanity  to  the  master,  respect  to 
superiors,  and  to  inferiors  ease :  numberless  charitable  institu- 
tiODs  unknown  to  the  heathen  world,  have  sprung  from  Chris- 
tsMttf. 

JIL  Beneficial  Effects  of  Christianity  on  the  pou- 
TiGAir  STATE  of  the  World. 

A  inildiAr  system  of  civil  government,  and  a  better  adminis- 
tmtforr  of  civif  justice,  have  been  introduced  :  the  horrors 
of  Wiar  have  been  mitigated;  and  the  measures  of  govem- 
oents  have  been  directed  to  their  proper  objecU. 
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IV.  Beneficial  £&cts  of  Chrwtiamcy  on  I 
and  the  Fine  Arts. 

Christianity  has  been  the  means  of  prcscn'ing  and  iliMcaii^&i 
ting  moral,  cluKical,  anil  theok>pcal  knowledge  in  etn^ 
nation  wlicre  it  lias  been  establitlied.  The  Law,  the  Cosffit 
the  commenta  on  them,  and  the  works  of  the  fathen,  t 
written  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin,  so  that  the  knowledge  9 
these  language*  bt-camc  necessary  to  every  man,  wbo  wisha^ 
to  become  an  intelligent  Christian.  The  Christian  doctriqM 
and  precepts  being  contained  in  book),  the  use  of  letu 
became  aecessary  to  its  teachers  i  and  by  them  was  leomingj 
preserved.  Modern  opposcrs  of  revelation  ascribe  sll  < 
improvements  to  philosophy ;  but  it  was  religion,  the  i 
OT  Ckbut,  Hat  took  l&e  lead.  The  reronncrs  opened  t 
the  Scriptures,  and  broke  all  those  fetters  which  shaddit 
human  reason.  Philosophy  crept  humbly  ia  her  t 
now  uugrBtefully  claims  all  the  honour  and  praise  to  hentd^ 
Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Cronmer,  preceded  I^rd  I 
Boyle,  Newton,  and  Locke. 

Christianity  is  not  to  be  charged  with  the  crimes  of  thpff 
who  have  assumed  the  name  o{  Christians,  while  tb^  ci 
has  shown  that  they  were  utterly  destitute  of  every  ChrifliM 
sentiment.  It  is  not  poculiar  to  tlie  Christian  revelation,  ih*^^ 
it  has  sometimes  furnished  a  pretext  for  introducing  the  *i 
evils  and  oppressions  which  it  was  designed  to  remedy. 

The  mischiefs,  which,  through  the  corrupt  passions  of  m 
have  been  tho  accidental  consequence*  of  Christianity,  i 
not  to  be  imputed  to  its  spiriL    Nothing  is  better  calenlal 
to  diffuse  reel  comfort,  peace,  and  hapjuness  tliruughout  t 
world:  oaAacaadid  comparison  of  the  morals  of  profess' 
Christians  throughout  the  world,  with  those  of  heathen 
in  a  similar  stage  of  society,  will  demonstrate  the  beneddil 
effects  of  Chrinianity. 

V,  Historical  facts  attest  the  benefits  conferred  ^ 
the  Goepel  on  the  world. 

Wherever  Christian  Missionaries  have  gone,  the  most 
baroui  heathen  nations  have  become  civilised.    The  ferociooi 
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bbUi-  ibsM^  i^ho  pivwied  rimitt  Ibr  plunder, 
hcve  aequired  lecded  property,  m  well  u  a  relkk  for  domeitic 
bippiiiefi.  Fenoni,  who  dwelt  in  caves  or  huti^  have  learnt 
fimn  ludMiflrlei'tlie  art  of  biulding;  they  who  led  on  raw 
tehftBreappKed  to  agriciiltore;  men  who  were  clothed  in 
lUoi'  ax^iiHite  igatnxA  of  manufactures,  have  become  ao- 
IfimtttitikfA  tfie  comforts  of  apparel ;  and  the  idolent  and 
Tlfliidkldf  iMitii  TOBOOBCod  dieir  rapine  and  plunder. 
'^'' Tlie  witfenfe  liihabitants  of  Germany,  Himgary,  Scythia, 
fWttfliir,  Switdeo,  and  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Britain 
■nd  Ifeland,  at  well  as  the  modem  inhabitants  of  North  and 
Saotfa  Ameriea,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Greenland,  South 
iod  West  Africa,  are  all  illustrious  monuments  of  the  blessed 
produced  by  ChrisUanity. 


VL  The  PHACTiCAL  EFFICACY  of  Christianity, 

BipedaHy  when  contrasted  vrith  the  eiiects  of  infidelity,  is 
icen  more  conspicuously  and  more  satisfactorily  in  the  holy, 
laefii],  and  exemplary  liyes  of  real  Christians  in  the  private 
walks  of  life,  and  in  the  peculiar  supports  and  consolations 
which  they  enjoy  under  adversity  and  afflictions,  and  in  the 
prospect  of  futurity :  while  infidelity  ofi*ers,  and  can  offer,  no 
ground  or  proq>ect  of  support  to  its  unhappy  professors. 


flKiaoir  V. — Tba  pecnliar  Adntntago,  poweucd  by  the  Christian 
JUi^QB  over  all  oUwr  iUligioni,  a  dwnonitrativ  Evidence  of 
.  4ts  IKvina  Origin  and  Authority. 

It  18  tfae  peculiar  and  distinguishing  excellency  of 
the  Cbnstian  Religion,  that  it  possesses  advantages 
which  no  other  religions  or  revelations  have :  at  the 
same  time  it  has  none  of  the  defects  by  which  they  are 
characterised. 

No  other  religions  are  confirmed  by  antient  prophe- 
cies, or  by  the  blood  of  an  infinite  number  of  sennble 
ml  ifitdHgtnt  mariyn,  who  voluntarily  suffered  death 
ui  defence  of  what  they  had  seen  and  believed.    And 
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although  other  religions  may  pretend  to  be  conflrmtA 
by  signs  and  remarkable  events,  (as  the  KothiMtft 
ascribed  tlt«  success  ortheir  arms  to  their  deities,  BoA 
Uie  Molmmmedans  consider  the  successes  of  theit 
prophet  ati  a  proof  of  the  divinity  of  his  missioit;]  y^ 
it  is  not  proRperity  or  adversity  tmply  con$ideredt.thm. 
prosperity  or  adversity  asjbreto/d  bif  God  or  kk-pn^- 
phets,  which  is  a  certain  character  of'troc  religiotk      ifc 

Nor  has  the  Christian  Religion  any  of  those  defec(4  _ 
by  wliich  other  religions  are  characterised.  It  is  ndf  ' 
designed  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  carnal  and  irorldl^ 
appetites  of  men,  as  that  of  the  Jeivs,  who  aspire  after 
temporal  prosperity  and  worldly  pomp ;  nor  is  it  ft 
medley  like  that  of  tlie  antient  Samaritans,  made  up  of 
a  mixture  of  the  Jewish  and  Pagan  religions  ;  nor  ha| 
it  any  of  the  faults  or  extravagant  superstitions  of  thij 
various  religions  of  the  heathen  nations,    antient   C^ 

The  superiority  of  the  Christian  Religion  over 
every  other  is  particularly  evident  in  the  following 
respects : 

I.  In  Its  Perfection. 

Other  religions,  as  being  principally  of  bunian  invcnuo* 
and  institution,  were  formed,  iy  degree;  from  the  diSemnl 
imeginBtiona  of  sevenil  pcrsoni,  who  successively  made  such 
addition*  or  BitcratJons  us  they  thought  convenient.  But  it  it 
not  so  with  the  Christian  Religion  ;  which  wcis  wholly  ddt- 
vered  by  Christ,  ig  entirely  coTitained  in  each  of  the  Gospels, 
and  even  in  each  epistle  of  the  apostles. 

II.  In  its  Openness. 

Other  religions  durst  not  show  themielvet  openly,  ant]  there- 
fore were  veiled  over  with  a  Riysterioua  silence,  and  an  sfieeted 
-darknest.    But  the  Chriaiiait  Reti^on  rc(|iiite«  no  veil  to  cow 
lo  mysterious  silence,  no  Uivjimulation  or  disguise;  although 
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ILL  In  its  AdhptatioB  toihe  CapftcitieB  of  dl  Men. 

'bbeathM^omilfatries,  the  |)faflo8ophen  alwajs-deriA^  the 
reBlpoiitif'fheTalgar;  and  the  vulgar  uoderMood  ninliiiig  of 
dnrafiglo»ortlie|ihikito|ihcn.  But  the  ChriatiuK  Religion 
k  aBkiwItBd  i»  the  leenied  and  to  the  unkiuniedi  hsviog  a 
£iin0«CaK9r;  aild  an  agreeable  power  suitable  to  all  hear|g; 
anditisinott  wonderfully  adapted  to  those  habitt  aod  leqti- 
Qeots  which  ipriiig  upin  proportion  as  knowledge  and  refine- 
ment advance. 

■. '        ■       ■  ~. 

.  iy«  In  the  Spirituality  of  its  Worship* 

The  heathen  worship  was  corporeal  and  grossly  sensoaly 
both  in  hs  object  and  in  its  rites.  But  the  Christian  Religion 
gives  us  for  the  object  of  our  worship,  —  not  a  God  in  human 
iomi,— but  a  God  who  is  a  Spirit,  whom  it  teaches  us  to  ho- 
nour not  with  a  carnal  but  with  a  spiritual  worship.  (John 
i?.  84.) 

V.  In  its  Opposition  to  the  Spirit  of  the  World. 

While  all  other  religions  induce  men  to  seek  after  the  plea- 
nres  and  profits  of  the  world,  in  the  worship  of  God ;  the 
Christian  Religion  makes  us  glorify  God  by  renouncing  the 
worid,  and  teaches  us  that  wc  must  either  glorify  God,  at  the 
expense  of  worldly  pleasures,  or  possess  the  advantages  of  the 
wdrid  with  the  loss  of  our  religion. 

■ 

VL  In  its  Humiliation  of  man,  and  Exaltation  of  the 
Ddtyw 

All  false  religions  debase  the  Deity  and  exalt  man :  but  the 
C3iristian  Religion  debases  man  and  exalts  the  Deity. 

VII.  In  its  Restoration  of  Order  to  the  world. 

The  heathen  religions  degraded  their  deities  to  an  equality 
*itb  themselv^  and  elevated  four-footed  beasts,  fowls  of  the 
^9  sod  creeping  things, — yea,  even  their  own  vices  and  im- 
P^ections^  to  the  rank  of  gods.    But  the  Christian  Religion 
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atone  restores  liiat  arde*  which  ought  to  be  e«t^li»licil  in  (tie 
world,  by  bnbinuting  uvery  thing  to  the  power  of  man,  that  he 
might  submit  himself  to  the  will  of  GoJ. 

VIII.  In  its  Tentleac;  to  eradicate  all  evil  p&ssioni 
from  the  heart. 

Other  religions  chiefly  [end  to  flatter  the  corrupt  detirM 
an  J  propensities  of  men.  But  the  Christian  Religion  teaUsts^ 
eradicate  those  desires  and  propensities  from  our  hearts,  and 
teaches  us  utterly  to  renounce  them. 

IX.  In  its  Contrariety  to  the  covetousness  and  am- 
bition of  mankind,  and  in  its  aversion  to  policy,  and 
corruption,  all  of  wliich  were  promoted  by  other  relU 
gions. 

X.  la  its  Ucstoialion  of  the  Divioc  Image  to  Maiu. 
Other  religion:  would  have  God  lo  bear  the  image  of  weiik 

and  sinful  man;   but  the  Christian  Religion  teaches  us,  ciial 
men  ou^t  to  bear  the  image  of  God,  which  is  a  most  poweiw 
ful  motive  to  bolinew- 
'  XI.  In  ita  Mighty  Effects. 

False  religions  were  the  irregular,  confused  productions  ff 
the  politest  and  ablest  men  of  those  times:  whereat  the 
Chrisiinn  Religion  is  a  wonderfijl  compo^tion,  whiuh  seems  tv 
proceed  only  from  the  most  simple  and  ignorant  fort  of 
people ;  and,  at  the  same  lime,  is  such  ai  evinces  that  it  mnI 
'have  for  its  principle  the  God  of  holiness  and  love. 

To  conclude  this  argutnent : — if  wc  contrait  the  ad> 
vantages,  wliich  infidelity  and  Christianity  respectively 
afford  to  those  who  embrnce  them,  we  shall  perceiT* 
the  evident  superiority  of  the  latter.  The  deist  ia  not 
happier,  or  more  useful,  in  society,  than  die  real 
Christian,  nor  can  he  look  into  futurity  with  moR 
composure.  But  tlie  latter  is  both  happy  in  himsdft 
and  useful  In  his  day,  and  he  looks  forward  to  futurity 
with  humble  and  holy  tranquillity.    At  least,  he  is  u 


■  and  usefu 

■  with  humi 


m£e  ID  ilia  death  U  any  of  the  children  of  meo.  The 
deist,  on  the  contrary,  by  rejecting  all  moral  evidence, 
firfeiit  ail  ihingi,  and  gains  nothing ;  while  the 
~  a  kazardt  noUung,  nod  caims  ai.l  tiiimg». 
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^^tios  VL  — Inabilil;  to  uuwer  alt  Objections,  no  just  Cmic  for 
^t>j«ctui(  the  Srripturcs.  —  L'ali«lieivn  in  Diiinc  RenUtion 
more  cmdulous  Ihaa  Chrisiiiiiia. 

.^.EvCK  though  all  the  difficulties  which  are  alleged 
ifp  exist  in  the  Sacred  Writings  could  not  be  accounted 
j^r,  yet  this  would  be  no  just  or  sufficient  cause,  why 
n should  reject  the  Scriptures;  because  objections 
me,  for  the  most  part,  impertinent  to  the  purpose  for 
vbicb  they  are  adduced  ;  and  if  they  were  pertment, 
^,  unless  they  could  confute  that  evideuce,  they 
Mght  not  to  determine  us  against  the  Ilible.     If  the 

■ious  arguments  by  which  our  Religion  appears  to 
be  true,  cannot  be  disproved  (and  disproved  they  can- 
e],  all  tht!  objections  which  can  be  conceived  must 
(proceed  from  sonic  miatake  ;  and  those  arguments,  to- 
other with  the  conclusions  deduced  from  them, 
Alight  not  to  be  rejected  on  account  of  the  objections, 
"hvttuch  objectioni  ought  to  be  rejected  on  account  5/"  tfie 
^rptvunfs.  There  is  no  science  without  its  difficulties, 
t  is  not  pretended  that  theology  is  witliout  them. 
Alt  difficulties  can  never  alter  the  nature  of  things. 

make  that  which  is  true  to  become  false. 
V"  Jo  a  comiderate  mind,  all  the  objections,  which  can 
'be  iovented  against  the  Scriptures,  cannot  seem  nearly 

great  as  that,  which  arises  against  infidelity,  from 

!  supposition  that  God  should  not  at  all  reveal  bim- 
Wf  to  mankind  ;  or  that  the  heathen  oraclea  or  the 
tCona  of  Mohammed  should  be  of  divine  revelation. 

Nothii^  is  more  frequent  than  the  charge  of  super- 


M     ■         ^  ■-      hecapjtulatios. 

stition  and  credulity,  which  is  brought  by  modticn 
uobelievere  against  Christiwiity  :.  and  yet  tliU  charge. 
attacheB  with  no  small  force  to  the  opposers  of  reveUri ' 
tion.  for  it  is  much  more  ea£y  to  helieve  the  iac^i 
recorded  in  the  New  Tetitameni,  than  to  Euppoee  tfaeiq; 
false,  and  beUeve  the  absurd  consequences  which  mugt, 
follow  from  Huch  a  suppoBition.  It  is  touch  tnotlh 
credible  that  <iod  fvhould  work  n  miracle  for  the  ee^tt 
blishment  of  a  useful  system  of  religion,  tlian  that  the 
first  Christiaos  should  act  against  every  gtrinciple  tjuiti 
is  natural  to  man.  ,1, 

They,  who  will  not  be  convinced  by  the  present 
evidence  of  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  Christiw 
Religion,  would  not  be  convinced  by  any  other  ev^ 
deuce  whatever.  , 

No  man  of  reason  can  pretend  to  say,  but  that  God 
ffloy  retjuire  us  to  take  notice  of  some  things  at  oi|^ 
peril,  to  inquire  into  them,  and  to  consider  ihem  thOf. 
roughly.  And  the  pretence  of  want  of  greater  ei'ij, 
dence,  wliich  is  sometinics  made,  will  not  excuse 
carelessness  or  unreasonable  prejudices,  when  God  hu 
vouchsafed  to  us  all  that  evidence,  which  was  either  Sf. 
for  him  to  grant,  or  reasonable  for  men  to  desire,  or  of 
which  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  that  was  to  bt) 
proved,  was  capable. 


CUAPIEH  VI. 

Ul   qVALinCATIOKt   r 


I.  Such  are  the  principal  proofs  for  the  gcnuinenew, 
authenticity,  credibility,  and  inspiration  of  the   Holy 
I  jBcriptures  :  and,  taking  the  whole  together,  every  can- 
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dUPioqttiretr  Miil'be  eoiHineM  that 'ire  Ytie^  §frttf 
prltiifitr  vndmee^f&i  their  tnith  and  dhrhijifjr,  whteh  dm 
be  reaaooftbly  iefxpected  or  desired.  How  obtolat^ 
tfteutf  A&T  a  reneladoD  was,  to  make  known  to  mankind 
tfe  proper  object  of  their  worship,  and  to  communi- 
cate to  them  a  jot t  mie  of  life,  is  manifest  from  the  de« 
plorable  alate  cyf  i^Kgion  and  morals  in  the  Heathen 
worid,  both  antieat  and  modem. 

n.  The  manner  in  which  the  sacred  Scriptures  hare 
been  tranamitted  to  ns,  their  language  and  style,  toge* 
tber  with  the  minute  circumstantiality  of  the  Acts  and 
doctrinea  recorded  in  them,  added  to  the  moral  impos- 
rinfity  of  imposing  forged  writings  upon  mankind  vi*> 
aie  all  indisputable  proofs  of  their  GENmNBNXsa  and 

AUTHSIITICITY. 

III.  Equally  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  for  the  Caa- 
DtBiLiTT  of  the  writers.  For  they  had  a  perfect  know^ 
ledge  of  the  subjects  which  they  have  related,  and  their 
mond  character  was  never  impeached  by  their  keenest 
opponents ;  their  accounts  were  published  am'ong'th^ 
people,  who  witnessed  the  events  which  they  have  re- 
corded, and  who  could  easily  have  detected  fkhtehobd 
if  any  such  there  had  been,  but  who  did  not  attempt  to 
question  either  the  reality  of  those  facts  or  the  fidelity 
of  the  narrators ;  there  is  an  entire  harmony  between 
the  Sacred  Writers  and  profane  history,  both  natural 
and  civil ;  and  the  reality  of  the  principal  facts  related 
in  the  Bible,  is  perpetuated  and  commemorated  by 
monuments  that  subsist  to  this  day  in  every  country, 
where  either  Jews  or  Christians  are  to  be  found. 

IV.  And  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  merely  entitled 
to  be  received  as  credible,  but  also  as  containing  the 
ferealed  will  of  God,  —  in  other  words,  that  they  are 
divinely  inspired,  —  we  have  evidence  of  various  kinds 
Counting  to  moral  demonstration:  for,  on  the  one 
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hand,  their  sacred  origin  is  evinced  by  the  most  i]lu*> 
trious  external  attestations,  viz.  miracles  and  prophecy 
whicli  carry  wtth  them  the  most  manitcBt  proofs  of  it 
divine  interposition  ;  and  which  it  cannot  reasonably  bft, 
supposed  that  God  would  ever  give,  or  permit  to  M 
given,  to  an  imposture.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  thtt 
Scriptures  have  the  mot^t  excellent  internal  characien 
of  truth  and  goodness,  in  the  EubJimity,  excellence,  and 
sanctity  of  the  system  of  doctrines  and  morals  which 
they  announce,  —  in  the  harmony  and  connexion  that 
subsist  between  all  the  parts  of  which  they  consist,  ia 
the  preservation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  in  their 
admirable  tendency  (which  is  shewn  by  its  effects  where* 
ever  the  Scriptures  are  cordially  and  sincerely  believed) 
to  promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  mankind, 
and  tlie  cause  of  virtue  and  righteousness  in  the  world* 
and  to  prepare  men,  by  a  life  of  faith  and  holy  obedicnoB 
upon  earth,  for  the  eternal  enjoyment  of  God  in  Hem* 
ven ; —  together  with  the  peculiar  advantages  possessed 
by  the  Christian  Religion  over  all  other  religions. 

On  all  these  accounts  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  thank> 
fully  to  be  received  and  embraced,  as  the  word  of 
God,  and  as  the  rule  of  Christian  faith  and  practice* 
"  And  till  I  can  see  the  evidence  of  them  disproved,  M 
the  religion  of  Christ  demonstrated  to  be  irrational  and 
absurd,  I  am  determined,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  hoU 
fast  ray  profession  to  the  end,  seelting  after  the  king- 
dom of  glory  by  the  practice  of  tliat  righteousness 
which  prepares  for,  and  leads  to  it.  In  a  firm  depend* 
ence  upon  that  comfortable  declaration  of  Jcsua  Christ, 
That  God  so  loved  the  wo  rid  that  whosoeveh  believeth 
in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  * 

Since  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  all  things  ncces- 
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ctaiMlydd.oomtaiitly  Ui  pmite  tbei^  j^opsA  ^oraclciv 

Jkmlikedim^ver^g0od.i9orih ^2 1Sm«  iii»,17^  ,,Thi0, in* 

iodiUimH^mAjf  a^i^eidile  to  tbe  divine, ot»vwiid<r- 

tendk.Me  Sm^untf  (Johp  v.  59.)  and  to  ,th«k  design 

of jduhSMnidr  Writmgs,  bat  Ja  fwth^  oonnfipded  h;j^ 

dMLpftoltoe  oC  the  Church  id  evefyte^^  aod  by  the 

dbJM  paoniie  to  all  true  believerfl,  thetiM^Miinff  «tt 

ieiMBil#  e^ifiML  (I«u1iv«  18.)    ThecUwmmtengeejtf 

eferjr  indifvidaU  Aiuel  regulate  the  portioa  e€  time^  that 

ouj^t  dafly  to  be  devoted  to  this  importaD(^etifd|r.l 

iri^eboidd  be  undertdcen  with  deTeMi'eiiiii4l€i^  9t^ 

ff  and  prosecuted  with  diligenee  andattcaitioB^ 

a  wiDingoess  to  resort  to  all  neoessarjrrhelps  ior 

sdnmcement  in  the  truth,  and  for  security  egaiost  error* 

To  these  quaWficaricnsi  especially,  should  be* added 

prsyer  for  dirine  aid  and  teaching,  together  with  asior 

osre.desire  to  know  and  perform  the  will  of  QtqA^  and, 

bjiDg  aside   all  prejudice,  to  follow  the  Sqiptures 

ivhverer  conviction  may  lead  our  miod^v  f^}^  ^ 

indabitablo  that  persons  of  piety,  who  are  aqsUously 

dennms  of  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  are.  aided 

i^tbs.  Spirit  of  God,  in  searching  out  the  meani^  of 

^pture^  particularly  in  such  subjects  as  have  a  special 

i«6inmce  ta&itb  and  religious  pi^ti^e. 


-^  r.  ■ 


LITERARY  HISTORY,  CBITICIBM,  AND  IK 
PItETATION  OF  THE  SCBIPTUBBS. 


:  I.  — ON    THE    LITERARY    HISTORY  AND* 
CRITICISM  OF  THE  SCRIPTUHES, 

^l 


PcoUteucb, 

I.  AsTiQuiTv  of  the  Hebrew  Language.  —  In  iMF 
language  the  Old  Testament  is  written,  with  the  eKcep- 
lion  of  a  few  words  and  passages  in  the  Chaldaean  div 
lect,  which  occur  in  Jcr.  x.  11.  Dan.  ii.  4'.  to  the  eiw 
of  vii.  and  Eira  iv.  8.  to  vi.  19.  and  i 
derived  its  name  from  the  root  "l^jr  (aier)  to  paii] 
over:  whence  Abraham  was  denominated  the  Hebre*^ 
(Gen.  xiv.  13.)  having  passed  over  the  Euphrates,  W 
come  into  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  shortness  of  ifl 
words,  the  tlescriptive  character  of  the  names  of  placed 
of  animals,  and  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  the  names  givei 
to  heathen  deities,  {as  Jave,  which  is  deduced  fron 
Jehovah,  Vulcan  from  Tubal-cain,  flic.)  together 
the  traces  of  Hebrew,  which  are  to  be  found  i 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  other  languag 
—  all  combine  to  prove  that  Hebrew  is  the  original  H 
all  the  languages  or  dial ecta  which  have  been  spoken  n 
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the  world.  Tlie  knowledge  of  this  language  was  very 
widely  diffused  by  means  of  the  commercial  connexions 
of  the  Phoenician  merchants. 

The  Hebrew  language  has  had  its  several  ages  or  de- 
grees of  purity,  lis  golden  age  was  the  period  from  the 
tiflie  of  Moaes  to-that  of  David?  its  iiher  age  was  the 
interval  betwacn^tha  reigns  of  Solomon  and  Hezekiahi 
or  Manass^ ;  the  iron  age,  between  that  period  and 
the  70  years'  captivity  in  Pabylon:  after  which  the 
Jewp  for.a  short  time  spoke  a  piixed.dialeot  of  CfaaUoe 
and  Hebrew,  and  altimately  lost  it.  The  priests  and 
Levites,  however,  continued  to  cultivate  it  to  the  dm^ 
of  Christ,  as  a  learned  language,  that  they  might  be 
enabled  to  expound  the  law  and  the  prophets  to  thei 
people ;  which  last  period  has  been  termed  the  leaden 
age. 

IL  AwTiODiTT  of  the  Hebrew  characters.  — The 
twenty  two  characters,  now  in  use,  are  of  a  square  form, 
aojl  are  generally  ascribed  to  Ezra,  who  transcribed  the 
antient  characters  of  the  Hebrews  into  the  square 
€iunacter»  of  the  Chaldeans,  since  which  time  the  Sa- 
vuiritan  pr  antient  Hebrew  character  has  fallen  into 
diiiiue.      .  . 

til.  Origin  of  th(& Samaritans.— 

Ihe  Samaritans,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
w^re  descended  from  an  intermixture  of  the  ten  tribes 
with  idle  Gentile  nations.  This  origin  rendered  them 
odious  to  the  Jews,  who  refused  to  acknowledge  them 
as  Jewish  citizens,  or  to  permit  them  to  assist  in  re- 
buOding  the  Temple,  after  their  return  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity.  In  consequence  of  this  rejection  as 
wel)  as  of  other  causes  of  dissension,  the  Samaritans 
erected  a  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  and  instituted 
lacrifices  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Mosaic 
Iaw.    Hence  arose  that  inveterate  schism  and  enmity 
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bettreen  tlie  two  oationi,  so  frequently  meDtioned  or 
alluded  to  \a  the  New  Testament.  The  Samaritaoi 
(who  stili  exist  but  are  greally  reduced  in  numbers) 
reject  all  the  sacred  hooks  of  the  Jews  except  the 
Pentateuch,  or  five  hooks  of  Moses,  of  which  they 
preserve  copies  in  the  antient  Hebrew  characters: 
these  agree  in  all  material  points  witli  our  present  copies, 
which  were  those  of  the  Jews,  and  thus  prove  that  the 
important  books  of  Moses  have  been  transmitted  to  ui 
UQCorrupted,  in  any  thing  material.  , 

II.  The  few  differences  that  actually  exist  betwew 
the  Samaritan  and  Hebrew  Fentateuchs,  may  be  satM> 
i'actorily  accounted  for  by  the  usual  sources  of  varioH 
readings,  viz.  the  negligence  of  copyists,  the  coh 
founding  of  similar  lettere,  transposition  of  letters,  &a 
Tlie  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  of  great  importance  ia 
establishing  correct  readings.  Two  versiooa  of  it  an 
extant. 

1.  The  Samaritan  Version,  made  iu  the  Aramien 
dialect  (which  is  intermediate  between  the  Chaldw 
and  the  Syriac  languages),  by  an  unknown  author  JB 
Samaritan  characters  before  the  schism  took  place  htt 
tween  the  Jews  and  Samaritans.  It  ia  close,  and  failk 
ful  to  tlie  original. 

2.  An  Arabic  Version,  in  Samaritan  Characterii 
which  was  made  by  Abu  Said  in  A.  D.  lOTO,  to  EUp> 
plant  the  Arabic  translation  of  the  Jewish  Rab)l% 
Saadia  Gaon,  which  had  till  that  lime  been  in  UM 
among  the  Samaritans. 
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Smtiok  II.— On  tht  Greek  Linguage.  ^' 

I.  Tho  Septuagint  Version  of  the  Old  TestaraeM:! 
cuted  in  the  Greek  language;  and  as  evwtf 
Jew,  who  read  Greek  at  all,  would  read  the  Gre^ 
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Bible,  ihe  style  of  this  operated  in  forming  the  style  Of 
the  Greek  Testament,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  the  Old 
Tesument.  the  Septu^tit  is  an  important  source  of 
interpretation. 

IL  The  New  Testament  was  ivrilten  in  Greek,  be- 
cause it  was  the  language  best  understooil  both  by 
wiilers  and  readers,  being  spoken  and  written,  re&d, 
and  understood  throughout  the  Roman  Empire.  Its 
style  is  characterised  by  the  prevalence  of  Hebrew 
phraseology,  the  language  of  the  New  Testament 
being  formed  by  a  mixture  of  oriental  idioms  and  ex- 
pressions, with  those  which  are  properly  Greek. 
,  Hence  it  has  been  termed  Hebraic  Greek  :  and,  from 
Ae  circumstance  of  the  Jews  having  acquired  the 
'  Oieek  language  rather  by  practice  than  by  grammar 
'  from  tbe  Greeks,  among  whom  they  resided,  it  has  also 
bang  termed  the  Hellenistic-Greek.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  phrases  and  constructions  of  the  New  Tes- 
iBneot,  however,  is  pure  Greek,  that  is,  of  the  same 
4^ree  of  purity  as  the  Greek  spoken  in  Macedonia, 
■ad that  in  which  Polybius  wrote  his  Roman  History: 
wkenee  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  will  derive 
CAosiderable  illustration  from  consulting  the  works  of 
classic  authors,  and  particularly  from  the  Scptuagint 
Torsion  of  the  Old  Testament. 

:III.  The  'popular  Greek  dialect  was  not  spoken  and 
WriltMi  by  the  Jews,  without  some  intermix  tu res  of  a 
ftreign  kind;  in  particular,  they  intermixed  many 
idioms  and  the  general  complexion  of  their  vernacular 
language.  These  peculiar  idioms  are  termed  He- 
ttraiims ;  and  their  nature  and  classes  have  been  treated 
tt  considerable  length  by  various  writers.  A  few  ex- 
■mples  will  suffice  to  show  the  nature  of  these  He- 

jeimh  -Hiuii^. —  —  I 

tWlA  bsji  alliif*-.ua  IK  Jjjvii>  fiA»  iti*  ■Mo'r 
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i.  7h  be  called,  to  ante,  and  la  be/ottnil,  are  ihe  laine  m  to 
6e.  See  IsH.  Ixi,  J.  Matt.  V.  9.  tjohniii.  I.  Eith.  ir.  11. 
Lukesxiv.  38.     Dan.  V.  IS.   Luke  ivii.  is. 

9.  Verbs,  expressive  of  a  pcriion's  doing  an  actiun,  are  oflen 
U«ed  to  signify  bis  supposing  the  thing  or  discovering  and  ac- 
knowledging   the  Tuct,  or   Ilia  declaring   and   forctelliog   the    , 
event.    Matt  x.  39.    iCor.  iii.  13.    Isa.  vi.  9,  lo.   Acux.  15^_ 

5.  Negative  verbs  are  oflen  put  Tor  a  strong  positive  affiji^  I 
ation.     PmI,  Ixxxiv,  1 1 .  Rom.  iv.  1 9.  John  xiv.  8.  " 

4,  Tbe  privileges  of  the  finl  born  among  the  Jews  being  rerj 
great,  the  chief  or  most  eminent  thing  of  any  kind  is  called  the 
first  born.  Job.  xviii.  13.  The  first  born  of  death  is  the  inoit 
fatal  and  cruel  death. 

5  The  words  ion,  and  childreo,  have  various  peculiar  sigiu* 
fications :  as,  Sotu  of  Bel'ud,  wicked  men ;  Children  of  dii- 
Dbediencc  (Eph.  ii.)  are  disobedient  persons,  &c. 

6.  A'am?  is  frequently  synonymous  with  Pcrioni,  John  i.  IS. 
iii.  IB.  Rev.  iii.  4. 

7.  The  Jews,  having  but  lew  adjectives  and  no  superlalivei, 
in  their  language,  had  recourse  to  substantives  to  supply  iheir 
place.  Thiu  kingdom  and  glory  denote  a  glorioiu  tingdim, 
I,  Theas.  ii.  lfl,i  glory  of  hit  power  denotes  gloriout  potter, 
sTheii.  i.  9.;  Mounlaim  of  God  Me  exceeding  high  luoun- 
taiDB,FBal.  xxxvi.  7,&c. 

8.  According  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  a  sword  has  a  vioulii 
or,  the  edge  of  a  tword  is  called  a  mouth.  Luke  xxi.  94- 
Heb.  xi.  34. 

9.  The  verb  to  inoui  frequently  denotes  to  approve;  aiin 
Ptal.  i.  G.  Matt,  vii.23. 

10.  To  hear  denotes  to  underttand,  to  aiteitd  to,  and  to  re- 
gardwhol  u  laid,  Dcut.  xviii.  IS.  with  Acts  iii  33.  Matt. 
xrii.  S.  Luke  viii.  S. 

Besides  these  Hebraisms  there  are  found  in  the  Nev 
TeGtatnent  various  Syriac,  Chaldee,  Latin,  and  other 
idioiiiB  and  words,  which  arc  respectively  denominated 
Syriaams,  Perslsins,  LatinismK,  &c.  &c. 

1,  Si/riaimi  are  the  idioms  peculiar  to  the  Syriac  or  We«- 
AramsHin  dialect;  and  Chaldaiimi  are  those  peculiar  to  the 
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ChaIJ(«  or  East-ArBmxan  dialect.  Instancci  of  thete  idioffit 
occur  in  Son>.  viii.  15.  Matt,  xxvii.  4e,  Murk  v.  41.  vii.  34. 

3.  Latimtna  ore  those  Latin  words  and  phrases,  which,  oc- 
cur in  the  New  Testament,  in  consequence  ofilie  iniereoursc 
of  the  Jewi  with  the  Romans,  arter  Juda:a  had  been  reduced 
into  a  Roman  province.  See  Malt.  x.  39.  John  li.  IS.  Acts, 
ri.  9.  Ac- 

J.  The  numher  of  words  used  by  Si.  Paul  in  peculiar  Kdws, 
u  well  9i  words  not  ordinarilj  occurriug  in  Greek  writers,  are 
conndeml  to  be  provincial  idioms  at  that  time  used  in  Cilicin ; 
vlience  they  hare  been  termed  Cilicuau, 


hniON  I On  the  Hebrew  Manuscript!  of  iho  Old  TosUmenl. 

I.  Hebrew  ManuscriplB  are  divided  into  two  classes, 
W.airiogra^/lj,  or  thoBB  actually  written  by  the  inspired 
penmen,  and  apographs,  oi  copies  made  from  the  ori- 
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ginals,  and  multiplied  by  repeated  iranBcriplion.     llf 
raa&uacriptB  still  extant  are  of  two  descriptiou(  vii^4 

1.  The  BotUd  ManuxripU  used  in  the  synagogue^ 
which  are  transcribed  with  great  care,  and  under  varit 
minute  regulations  designed  to  secure  the  purity  of  tta 
sacred  text.  The  form  of  one  of  these  rolled  m 
scripts  (from  the  original  among  the  Harleian  MSS.  i^ 
the  British  Museum,  No.  7619.)  is  given  in  the  vigne^^ 
at  the  head  of  this  section.  It  is  a  large  double  ro||| 
containing  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch;  written  with  veif 
great  core  on  forty  broim  African  Eikins.  Tlieee  slui^p 
are  of  different  breadths,  some  containing  more  colunuH 
than  others.  The  columns  are  one  hundred  and  fi&;f- 
three  in  number,  each  of  nhich  contains  about  six^ 
three  lines,  is  about  twenty-two  inches  deep, 
generally  more  timii  five  inches  broad.  The  )ette|y 
have  no  points,  apices,  or  flourishes  about  them.  T1]f| 
initial  words  are  not  larger  than  the  rest ;  and  a  spacf 
equal  to  about  four  lines,  is  left  betweeu  ever}-  twO 
books.  Altogether,  this  is  one  of  the  finest  specimew 
of  the  synagogue-rolls  that  lias  been  preserved  to  \bt 
present  time.  j 

2.  The  Square  Manuscripts,  which  are  in  private  U0 
among  the  Jews,  are  written,  af^er  the  manner  of  ag 
printed  booLs,  on  vellum,  parchment,  or  paper  of  variooi 
sizes. 

11.  Among  the  Jews,  five  cxemplars.or  standaia 
copies,  have  been  particularly  celebrated  for  their  co^ 
rectncss;  and  from  them  all  subseijueot  copies  hare 
been  made.     These  arc,  - 

1.  The  Codex  qf  Hillel,  a  manuscript  seen  by  Rabbi 
Kimchi,  in  the  12lh  century,  at  Toledo. 

2,  3.  The  Codices  of  Aaron  Ben  Asher,  President  of 
the  Jewish  Academy  at  Tiberias,  and  of  Jacob  Bm 
Napktali,  President  of  the  Jewish  Academy  at  BabylODj 
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«h»»  i»  ^HUfnmOk  cmamf,  nspMthMlf  coUitad  th# 
M"^-'  ^Y*  €t4lm  OrieniUl  and  Ooddtntal  Jewi. 

4v  5.  Hw  CWftt  ^  Jnkh0  and  the  Godex  of  Siiuii 
#rfc»lh  Ml  Mgll  t6|wite  for  thdr  offectaw.   Of  the 

IIL  Varioiiierftefie,fhniiihed  by  eKleniil  tastily 
m  ^B  M  bj^feitemal  auufa,  hsta  been'  hrid  down  by 
lamed  neft,  for  aBoertaiiuog  the  Acri  of  Hebrew 
Mtanaeripts:  but  these  criteria  ha?tf  been  questioned 
by  other  dbtiaguished  critics,  who  have  adraaced 
strong  reasons  to  prove  that  they  are  uncertaki  guides 
ia  determfaiing  the  age  of  manuscripts. 

IV.  The  onDBB  in  which  the  Sacred  Books  are  ar* 
imged  varies  ia  different  manuscripts.  Few  of  those 
ivUdi  hare  been  preserved  contain  the  Old  Testament 
satire;  the  greater  part,  indeed,  comprise  only  par- 
tienlarpoitionsof  it;  and  many  have  become  mutilated 
by  die  consuming  hand  of  time. 

▼.  As  the  Hebrew  Manuscripts,  which  have  been 
ia  use  rince  the  11th  century,  have  all  been  corrected 
sfter  some  particular  recension  or  edition,  they  have, 
from  this  circumstance,  been  classed  into  three  or  four 
ftailies,  according  to  the  country  where  sudi  recension 
has  obtained:  viz. 

1.  The  Spanish  Manu^ripUy  which  were  corrected 
•fter  the  Codex  of  Hillel,  follow  the  Masoretic  System 
widi  great  accuracy.  They  are  beautifully  written,  and 
highly  valued  by  the  Jews,  though  some  critics  hold 
them  in  little  estimation. 

2.  The  Oriental  Manuscripts  are  nearly  the  same  as 
the  Spanish  MSS.,  and  may  be  referred  to  the  same 
class. 

3.  The  German  Manuscripts  are  less  elegantly  written 
than  the  Spanish  MSS.  They  do  not  follow  the  Ma- 
soretic  Notation,   and  frequently  exhibit  important 
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A'arious  readingf!,  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  tlie  Spanish 
MSS.  This  class,  though  little  esteemed  by  the  Jews, 
is  highly  valued  by  Biblical  critics. 

4.  Tlie  Italian  Manuscripts  hold  a  middle  place,  both 
ill  execution  and  critical  value,  between  the  Spanish  ^ 
and  German  MSS. 

VI.  The  total  number  of  manuscripts  collated  bj^ 
Dr.  Kennicott  for  his  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  it  ; 
about  630:  the  total  number  collated  by  M.  De  RohI  ' 
for  his  Collection  of  Various  Readings,  is  479  MSSi 
besides  268  printed  editions. 

Almost  all  the  Hebrew  Manuscripts  of  the  Old  Tet^ 
lament,  at  present  known  to  be  extant,  were  writtea 
betneen  the  years  1000  and  1457;  whence  Dr.Kennicott 
infers  that  all  the  MSS.  written  before  the  ye&rs  700 
or  800  were  destroyed  by  some  decree  of  the  Jewiab 
senate,  on  account  of  their  numerous  differences  from 
the  copies  then  declared  genuine. 

VII.  Among  thevaluablebiblicalmanuscriptsbrought 
from  India  by  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan, 
and  now  deposited  in  the  University  Library  at  Cain> 
bridge,  there  is  a  roll  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  he  pro> 
cured  from  the  black  Jews  in  Malabar,  who  (there  U 
every  reason  to  believe]  are  descended  from  the  remuai  ■ 
of  the  first  dispersion  of  that  nation  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  date  of  this  MS.  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  it  il 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  those  copies  which  that 
ancestors  brought  with  them  into  India.  It  agrees  in' 
all  material  points  with  our  common  printed  Hebrew 
teict,  and  affords  ari  additional  argument  for  the  io- 
tegrity  of  the  Pentateuch.  t- 
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Stcrhv  'II.  **  Accotmt  of  QreA  Msmucripts  containing  the  Old 

and  New  Tcctainents. 

I.  Materials  of  Greek  Manuscripts.-— Tliese  are 
twofold  :  viz.  1.  VeHutn,  of  various  tbickness,  which  is 
either  purple-coloured,  or  of  its  natural  hue ;  and,  2. 
Paper,  inade  of  cotton  or  linen.  MSS.  on  paper  are  of 
madi  later  date  than  those  on  vellum. 

JtL'foRV  of  Letters. — The  letters  are  either  capital, 
which  in  the  time  of  Jerome  were  called  uncial^  i.e. 
initfali  pr  cursive^  that  is,  small.  Greek  MSS.  were 
wniten  in  capital  letters  till  the  seventh  century ;  and 
a  few  so  lately  even  as  the  ninth  century:  hut  the 
snujl  letters  were  generally  adopted  towards  the  close 
of  the  tenth  century.  The  most  antient  MSS.  were 
written  without  accents,  spirits,  or  indeed  any  sepa- 
rations of  the  words,  until  the  ninth  century. 

III.  Numerous  abbreviations  exist  in  the  earliest 
H8S.  They  are  made  by  putting  together  the  first  and 
last  letters,  and  sometimes  also  the  middle  letter :  thus 
KC  (KS)'for  Ki;f*o<  (Kurios)  Lord,  2HP  (ser)  for  2«tij;» 
(so^r),'  Saviour^  &c. 

In  the  author's  larger  YrorVyJaC'simile  specimens  are 
given  of  some  of  the  more  antient  MSS.,  which  could 
not  be  reduced  within  the  size  of  this  page,  so  as  to 
convey^ an  accurate  idea  of  them :  but  the  following 
literal  rendering  of  Matt.  v.  1 — 3.,  according  to  the 
Codex  Bezae,  or  Cambridge  MSS.  of  the  Four  Gospels 
and  Acts,  (which  is  described  in  p.  lO^.  infra,)  will 
coDTey  to  the  English  reader  some  idea  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  manuscripts  were  antiently  written  and 
printed  :— 
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Matt.  V.  1—3. 
UL'LTITVfiES'HEWBnTCPlNTOAMOIIKTAIN 


Corrections  a 


Very  few  MSS.  contain  the  whole  either  of  the  Old 
or  the  New  Testament  ;  and  almost  all  the  more  a 
tient  manuscripts  are  imperfect. 

isures  occur  in  all  MSS.  Stu 
made  d  primd  manu,  that  is,  bf 
ript,  arc  preferable  to  thoH 
made  d  secundd  manu,  that  ig,  b;  later  hands.  En- 
surcs  were  made,  either  by  drawing  a  line  through  k 
word,  or  with  the  penknife,  or  sometimes  the  old  wri- 
ting was  obliterated  with  a  sponge,  and  other  words- 
treatises  indeed — were  written  in  lieu  of  it.  Manuscriptt 
thus  re-written  are  termed  Codices  Palimpsesti,  0 
Rescripti  :  many  of  them  arc  of  considerable  antj 
quity.  They  may  be  easily  known,  as  it  rarely  happes 
that  the  former  writing  is  so  completely  erased,  as  no 
to  exhibit  some  traces.  In  a  few  instauces  both  wri 
tings  are  legible. 

IV.   Account  of  Gbbek  Manuscripts,  coataioinj , 
the  Old  aod  New  Testaments. 

No  existing  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  can  be 
traced  higher  than  the  fourth  century ;  and  most  of 
them  are  still  later.  Some  contain  the  whole  New 
Testament;  others  comprise  particular  books  or  frog- 
*  inents  of  books,  and  several  contain  only  detached 
portions  or  lessons  appointed  to  be  read  in  the  public 
w  orijjioal  Creek  ia  DW  (pw) 
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9er?ice  of  the  CThnrch.  Same  are  accompanied  with  a 
▼ersioDi  either  interlined  or  in  a  parallel  colomn. 
These  are  called  Codicei  Bilingueif  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  them  18  in  Greek  and  Latin;  and  the  Latin  version 
is  in  general  one  of  those  which  existed  before  the 
time  of  Jerome.* 

L  The  Codex  Alexandrinii»»  or  Alxxamdriait  BIa* 
xnacEiPT,  IS  one  of  the  most  precious  relics  of  Christian, 
antiquity.    It  consists  of  four  folio  volumes :  the  three 
first  containing  the  Old  Testament  and  Apocryphal 
Books;  the  fourth  comprising  the  New  Testament, 
together  with  the  first  epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Coriur 
thiansy  the  apocryphal  psalms  ascribed  to  SolouKmi 
and  some  liturgical  hymns.    Athanasius's  Epistle  to 
Mircellus  precedes  the  Paalm%  to  which  last  are  an^ 
nexed  the  arguments  of  Eusebius,  as  his  canons  are, 
to  the  Gospels;    In  the  New  Testament  there  is  want- 
ing the  beginning  as  far  as  Matt.  xxv.  6. ;  likewise, 
from  John  vi.  50.  to  viii.  52.  and  from  2  Cor.  iv.  13.  to 
xiL7.     This  MS.  was  procured  at  Alexandria,  by 
CytiUus  Lucaris,  Patriardi  of  Constantinople,  by  whom 
it  was  sent  as  a  present  to  King  Charles  I.,  in  the  year 
1628.    Since  the  year  1752,  it  has  been  deposited  in 
the  British  Museum.    It  was  most  probably  written 
between  the  middle  and  end  of  the  fourth  century : 
and  tradition  attributes  die  transcribing  of  it  to  one 
Tbeda,  a  roartyress,  of  whom  nothing  certain  can  now 
be  known.    It  is  written  in  uncial  or  capital  letters. 
A  fto*8imile  of  the  New  Testament  was  published  in 

*  As  tlie  tuthor  found  it  iropraetinibk  lo  abridge  the  nvrnflroai 
Wiograpbicel  acooontt  of  M88.»wbich  are  gnren  in  fait  laigcr 
lattedactioa  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holj 
^ongtam,  so  as  to  convey  aJuU  idea  of  their  Tarioua  contents,  he  has 
been  obl^ed  to  confine  the  analysis,  contained  in  this  section,  to  a 
nodes  of  the  three  most  important  manuscripts;  tIs.  the  Alexandrian, 
▼•dean,  and  Cambridge^  MSa 
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17S6>  in  folio,  by  Dr.  Woido,  A«ufitant  Librarian  at 
tlie  British  Museum  ;  and  a  lac-eimile  edition  of  the 
Old  Testament  U  now  in  progress,  under  the  editorial  i 
care  of  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Baber,  keeper  of  the  jirinied 
books  in  that  noble  library.  The  foilowing  passage, r 
deredratlierinoreUterallythautheidioniofourtanguBge 
will  adroit,  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  correct  ides 
of  the  maaner  in  which  the  original  Greek  is  t 
John  1— U. 

IMTBBDEGIKMKQWASTHEtTORDAN 
1VIT  KG  O  D  ■  A  NO  G  o  D  n  AST  BE  WO  R  D ' 
nEWASINTHEBEOII^NINGWITBGOD 
ALLWBHEHAUEBVUIIIAKDW^ITH 
O  L'TH  I H  W  ASMA  D  K  SOTON  E  TOIKG 


n 


ANDTHEUFEWASTUELlGUTOfMEN 
ANnTUELlQUTlNDARICNEaSSHIM 
ETKANDTHEDARKKElJ.SDIDNOTlTCOHFaE 
HENn-      TBEaBn-ASAUANSE 
NTFROMaOniTBOSmKAUKfK^ 
1 0  H  N  TH 1 S  FEBSOSCAM  E 
ASAWITKBBSTnATHBMlG  HTTXtT  I 
VVCOXCERNINGTilELiaHrrKATA 
U.HIOBTUELIEVeTHR0rGHHtM. 

2.  The  Codex  Vaticaaus,  or  Vatican  Masuschipt, 
which  is  preserved  in  the  Vatican  Library  at  Rome,  it 
also  written  oQ  vellum  in  uncial  characters,  and  most 
probably  before  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  thougb 
some  critics  assign  to  it  an  earlier,  and  others,  a  later 
date.  It  wants,  In  the  Old  Testament,  from  Gen.  i 
xlvi.  and  from  Psalm  cv.  to  cxxxvii.  inclusive  ;  and  in 
the  New  Testament,  from  Hebrews,  ch.  ix.  14.  to  the  , 
end  of  that  epistle,  as  well  as  St.  Paul's  other  cpistlft 
to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  and  the  entire  book  ' 
of  lb©  Revelations.  This  last  book,  however,  has  b 
added,  u  well  b>  the  latter  part  of  the  epistle  to  the 


Hebffvwti  by  4  Moddn  hmd  in  iSkt  fiftocfnui  ccnci^j* 
in  oMUiy  piteety  the  fkded  letten  have  been  retouched 
bf  m  nodern  but  careAil  hand.  Vaiiout  defects,  both 
in  orthography  and  language,  indicate  that  thh  MS. 
waa  writtm  by  an  I^Tpdan  copyist 

Ttm  IbOowittg  Ktend  English  version  of  the  prophecy 
sf  Baeldel,  dkL  rer.  1— S.  will  endl>le  the  reader  to 
hrm  a  aimilarly  correct  idea  of  die  manner  in  which 
the  Codex  Vaticanus  was  executed. 

lEZEKIEL 

4-  4-  -f 

"tk  "T'^^^I^A^TOPASSINTHSTHim 


i^ 


TIXTBTBAmFOURTB 

MoirrHoiiTHXFirrHorrBiMOVn 


OFTHICAPTIVSSBTTbB 

arvxacHOBAaAim 

TBIBSAVKNBWKRBOFIllBn 

ANDlSAWTHKVIBIOirSOPaOOIfTHKPt 

VTHOFTHBMONTHTHIa 

WASTHBPIFTHTBAROrrn 

CAPnVITTOFTBSKI 

WOJOACHIM     ANDCA 

MBTBIWORDOPTHSLOTOS 

SIKIRLTHSBONOraUSITHa 

PanaTUrrRaLAKDOPTHSCBALOSSBB 

TTBBRIVKRCB* 

BARAMDUPONMBWAS 

T8BBA]rDOPTBXLOAIfOU.OOKBOAKDLO 

AWBIRLWNDCAMBOirrOP 
TBBNORTBANDAORBATGLOUD 

wrrBrr 

.  This  manuscript  has  been  repeatedly  collated  by 
vanoui  critics :  Uie  Roman  edition  of  the  Septuagint, 
pttbUsheflin.1^7,  professes  to  exhibit  the  text  of  this 
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manuscript,  of  t^hich  nofac-similecdilionhas  ever  beeU 
printed. 

3.  The  Codex  Cantabrigiensis  was  prefienied  tq 
the  University  of  Cambriilge  by  Theodore  Bezat  in 
1531,  aflcr  whom  it  is  most  commonly  called  the  Codex 
Beza.  It  is  a  Greek-Lalin  manuscript ;  concerning 
its  date,  critics  greatly  differ;  but  it  may  most  proba- 
bly be  referred  to  the  fifth  or  aixth  century.  It  con- 
tains the  four  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  sbcCyt 
six  leaves  of  it  are  much  torn  and  mutilated,  aod  ten 
have  been  supplied  by  a  later  transcriber.  Notwith- 
standing Its  acknowledged  antiquity,  this  MS.  is  deemed 
of  comparatively  little  value,  in  consequence  of  ths 
Greek  text  having  been  altered,  and  readings  intro; 
duced  from  some  Latin  version,  which  were  warranted 
by  no  Greek  manuscript.  An  elegant  fac-similc  edi- 
tion of  it  was  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  under  the  editorial  care  of  the  Kev.  Dr. 
Kipling,  in  2  vols,  folio,  1793. 
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StCTioM  I.  —  Divisionf  and  Marks  of  Distinction  occurring  in  ibc 


I.  Different  Appellations  given  to  the  Scripturea^- 
The  collection  of  writings,  which  is  regarded  by  Chris- 
tians u  the  rule  of  their  faith  and  practice,  has  been 
variously  termed,  —  the  Striplures,  as  being  the  moif    i 
important   of  all    WnVingJ ;— the   lioli/  or   Sacrti 
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Scriphtrest  became  they  were  composed  by  divinely 
inqiired  persons ;— the  Canonical  Scriphatiy  either 
biscsiise  diey  are  the  rule  of  our  faith  and  practice,  or 
to  cBstuiguish  them  from  i^ocryphal  writings  (those  of 
oncertttn  authority  and  of  human  origin) ;  —  and,  most 
ftequently,  the  Bible,  that  is,  Tex  BooKy  by  way 
of  eimnence,  as  being  the  Book  of  Books,  infinitely 
loperior  to  every  unassisted  production  of  the  human 
ndnd* 

IL  The  Canonical  Books  are  usually  divided  into 
two  parts:  1.  The  Old  Teslameni,  containing  the  reve- 
lations of  the  divine  will  before  the  Birth  of  Christ ; 
sod  %  The  Nero  Tetiameni,  which  comprises  the  in* 
ipired  writings  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles. 

in.  The  Old  Testament  was  divided  into  three  por- 
tions or  classes ;  vis. 

1.  The  Law,  indudiog  the  Pentateuch  or  five  Books  of 
Moses. 

2.  The  Prophtiiy  contaiDiDg  the  Books,  of  Joshua,  Judges, 
1  and  9  Samuel,  and  1  and  8  Kings :  these  were  termed  the 
Former  Prophets;  and  also  the  prophetical  Books  of  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor  Prophets,  who  were 
caUed  the  Latter  ProphetSy  with  reference  to  the  time  when 
they  flourished. 

3.  The  Cetubm^  or  Hagiographa,  that  is,  the  Hofy  Writings, 
10  called  because  the  Jews  affirm  that  they  were  written  by 
holy  men  divinely  ini^nred,  but  who  had  no  public  mission  as 
prophets.  This  division  comprehended  the  Psalms,  Proverbs, 
Jobb  SoDg  of  Solomon,  Ruth,  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  £c- 
clesiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemioh,  and  the  two 
Books  of  Chronicles. 

The  Pentateuch  is  divided  Into  fifty  or  fifty-four 
Paraschioth  or  larger  sections,  according  aa  the  Jewish 
year  is  simple  or  intercalary,  one  of  which  is  read  in 
^e  synagogues  every  Sabbath  day :  and  these  paras- 
cliioth   are    further  subdivided  into  smaller  sections 
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ffcflci*  ar  rewet,  or  ewca  tsM  vor^  In  the  iipw 
af>gc^'»«i»i»  nadnp  ^luig  kmea  in  cMkiequeAM 
of  wmfiti.  Pitiyihf ,  the  Jevs  Iisd  tVcooim  t« 
■  caikiiii,-wbKA  Ibc;  ja%ed  ta  be  iB&Ilifale,  in  ordet  t» 
fix  the  rckdiDg  of  tbc  Hefar«v  text.  Tliu  nile  Q>^ 
«aBed  MftsotA,  vr  TnAioB,  pretends^  i&«titMs«t 
fint  gTTCT  br  God  to  Moset  ea  Mount  Sinai,  whcH  be 
tmgfat  tnm.  Stst,  its  frsr  mJirr.  asd.  Kccondly,  its  fnc 
tHtayrHatifm.  Tlte^i-Mrristliecabjeci  oftheMasM^ 
the  /offrr  (or  true  iaterpretBttoflt  \t  thst  of  tbe  MfM^ 
or  Cc^lection  of  Jewish  TV»diti<mi  «nd  Expomttoas  rf' 
Scnptore  Texts,  ted  of  tfae  Geman  or  Coomenlwf 
thCTCon. 

The  Macoretic  criticUnu  relate  to  the  divisioits  of 
tbc  books  and  sections  of  books,  tlic  number  of  veraesi 
the  notation  of  omissions,  alterations,  repetitions  of 
words  and  verses,  and  other  minutite.  To  this  syf 
Icm  also  bdong  the  tnar^inul  correcitons  found  id 
Hebrew  MSS.  and  printed  editions  of  ihe  Old  Testa- 
ment, termed  Ketib,  that  '\s,torillen,  and  Kcri,  that  ti| 
read  or  reading,  as  if  to  intimate,  "  write  in  this  man- 
ner," but  "read  in  that  manner:"  for  instance,  instead  of 
the  sBcred  name  Jehovah,  the  Jens  substitute  Adonai 
r  Elohim.    Learned  men  are  greatly  divided  in  senti- 
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nent  concemtiig  the  dote  of  the  Masora.^  but  the  nott 
probable  opiiikm  is  that,  which  refcm  Jta  commeace^ 
OHUt  to  the  sixth  centorj,  when  it  was  iiiTeiitc4  by  the 
leaned  Jews  of  Tiberiaai  and  continued  at  diftrent 
timea  by  varioua  authors.  Their  oUef  deaign  in  this 
QBdertakiog  appears  to  have  been  the  establishment  or 
preserrataon  of  the  Hebrew  text»  without  yariationa^r 

V.  The  QM  Testament  is  now  divided  into  four 
parts;  viz. 

1.  The  Pentaieuehf  or  five  Bookt  of  MoseSi 
-  -t.  The  WHorieai  Books,  compririDg  Joihua  to  Bstiwry  in- 


s.  The  JJoeUinaf  or  Poetical  Books  of  Jolv  PislmiyPro- 
Terbi,  Bcdenastes,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  and 

4;  The  Prophetical  Books  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  with  his  La- 
meacadons^  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets. 

These  are  severally  divided  into  chapters  and  verses. 
The  former  were  invented  by  Cardinal  Hugo  de  Sancto 
Caro,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century :  who, 
buring  prcjected  a  concordance  to  the  Latin  Vulgate 
tiansiatioD,  divided  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  into 
chapters^  which  are  the  same  we  now  have.  These, 
again,  he  subdivided  into  smaller  sections,  distinguished 
bj  the  leuers  A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  F,  and  G.  The  facility  of 
reference^  afforded  by  these  subdivisions,  suggested 
the  idea  of  a  Hebrew  concordance  upon  the  same  plan 
toSabbiMordecai  Nathan,  a  celebrated  Jewish  teacher 
ia  the  fifteenth  century ;  who  retained  the  divisions  of 
cbsptersy  but  substituted  Hebrew  numeral  figures  for 
Ae  Cardinal's  marginal  letters.  The  introduction  of 
verses  into  the  Hebrew  Bible  was  first  made,  in  1661, 
^  Athiasy  a  Jewish  printer  at  Amsterdam :  and  from 
^  the  division  of  verses  has  been  adopted  in  all 
^ies  of  the  Bible  in  other  languages. 
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I.  AiTTiENT  Divisions. — Before  the  fourth  century, 
the  New  Testament  was  divided  into  longer  chaptere, 
culled  titXoi  (tUlot),  and  others  which  were  shorler, 
called  trfa^aia  (/xphafaia),  or  heads,  and  also  breves. 
Tlie  most  celebrated  division  of  the  four  Gospels  into 
chapters  was  that  of  Ammonius,  a  learned  Christian  of 
Alexandria,  in  the  third  century,  from  whom  they  have 
been  termed  the  Aftimonian  Seetioni.  The  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  and  the  Catholic  Epistles  were  similarly 
divided  by  Euthalius,  an  Egyptian  Bishop,  in  the  fH\h 
century,  after  whom  these  divisions  have  been  called 
the  Eutbalian  Sections.  Saint  Paul's  Epistles  were 
divided  in  like  manner,  by  some  unknown  author,  in 
the  fourth  century.  These  divisions  were  superseded 
by  Cardinal  Hugo's  chapters,  in  the  thirteenth  ccntiify, 

II.  PcNCTiJATiON  and  Division  of  Verses.  —  Eu- 
tbalius,  who  has  jusi  been  mentioned,  was  the  Inventor 
of  the  division  of  the  New  Testament  into  r'X" 
{ttichot),  or  lines  regulated  by  the  sense  ;  so  that  each 
terminated  where  some  pause  was  to  be  made  in  read- 
ing. The  introduction  of  points  or  stops,  to  mark  the 
sense,  is  a  gradual  improvement,  commenced  by  Jerotne 
in  the  fourth  century,  and  continued  and  improved  by 
succeeding  critics.  The  verses  at  present  found  in 
the  New  Testament  were  invented  (in  imitation  of 
those  contrived  by  Rabbi  Nathan)  by  Robert  Stephens, 

"ft  learned  printer,  who  first  introduced  them  into  his 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  published  in  1551. 

III.  The  Inscriptions  or  Titles  prefixed  to  the 
various  books  of  the  New  Testament,  are  of  great  an- 
tiquity.    They  were  added,  in  order  to  distinguish  one 
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book  from  another,  aftor  the  canon  of  the  New  Teita- 

oKDt  waa  Ibniied^  iNit  the  aathorof  Ibeoi  it  not  Inown. 

IV.  But  the  SuBSCKimoirs  annexed  to  the  epistlee 

are.maoifeatljr  spuriotia^  for  gome  of  theiyi  coalnuUct 

both  dbronology  and  hiatory*  .  For.in^taacf^  .a^^rord- 

iog  to.tbeaubscnptions  to  1  and  2  TfaesialoDiaQS,  \bme 

epigtlea  were  written  at  Athens,  whereas  they  wc^e 

wiittenal  CSerintb.    The  tobicr^tioo  to  I  Corinthiang 

ftatei  that  At  was  written  at  Fhilippi ;  notwithstanding 

it^^pean  .from  xti.  8  and  19,  tint,  the  apostle  was  at 

that  Jery  time  in  Asia.    The  sobsoription  to  the  epistle 

to  the  Galatians  purports  that  epistle  to  have  .been 

written  from  Borne ;  whereas  Saint  Paol  did  not  go  to 

Rone  until  ten  years  avtka  the  oonTersion  oC  the 

Galatians.    And  the  subscription  to  the  fint  epistle  to 

Timothy  evidently  was  not,  and  indeed  ceuld  not  havp 

beeot  written  by  the  apostle  Paul :  for  it  sCatea  that 

epistle  to  have  been  written  from  Fbrygia  F^icatiana; 

whereas  the  country  of  Phrygia  was  not  divided  into 

the  two  provinces  of  Phrygia  Pacatiana  or  Primal  and 

f^ygia  Secundaf  until  the  fourth  century.  The  authcir 

<^  these  subscriptioQSi  it  is  evident,  was  either  gro^ly 

'gBorsot  or  groasly  inattentive. 


Chapter  IV. 

OK    THS    AXtlSMT  VlftSIOVS  QW  THS   8CIIIPTVUS. 

To  those  who  possess  ability,  means,  and  leisure,  of 
consulting  them,  the  Antient  Versions  of  the  Old 
I'estament  are  a  very  important  source  of  criticism 
^^  interpretation  of  the  sacred  writings ;  the  value 
of  thera,  however,  varies  according  to  the  age  and 
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Tasoom  is  a  Cbaldee  word,  sonifying  geaetMf  , 
nay  reraioa  or  explanatioa:  bat  thu  appdlation  m 
puticnlarlj  restricted  to  the  Tersions  or  pnraphrtw 
of  tkc  Old  Testament,  which  have  been  cooipoired  tn 
the  C'lmldc«  Dialect.  Ten  of  these  expositions  hava 
been  preierved  to  our  tinies  ;  viz. 

I.  The  Tasocm  of  Onkelos  on  the  Peot&leuch,  or 
five  books  of  MoseK,  was  composed  by  a  learned  Jew* 
ish  rabbi  of  tlic  tame  Dame,  who  h  supposed  to  have 
beun  contemporary  with  our  Saviour.  It  is  preferred 
to  every  other  on  account  of  the  purity  of  its  stylt^ 
and  its  general  freedom  from  idle  legends. 

II.  The  TARGtiM  of  the  Pseuod-Jonathan,  so 
called  from  being  erroneously  ascribed  to  Jonathsn 
Ben  Usiiel,  is  a  more  hberal  paraphrase  of  the  Fenli* 
teuch  than  the  preceding,  but  abounds  with  the  moct 
idle  Jewish  legends.  From  internal  evidence,  learned 
men  concur  in  referring  its  date  to  the  seventh  or 
eighth  century  of  the  Christian  £ra. 

lit.  The  Jerusalem  Targi;m,  also  on  the  five  booki 
of  Moses,  in  many  rei^pects  agrees  with  ihat  of  the 
Pseudo-Jonathan,  in  the  impurity  of  its  style,  legend- 
ary tales,  &c.  It  wa:^  mu^t  probably  written  in  the 
eighth  or  ninlh  century. 

IV.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziex,  on 
e  l^ophets  (that  is,  according  to  the  Jewish  DivisioA 
■«  ncred  boolcs  mentioned  in  p.  105),  is  beld  in  the 
Its  date  cannot  be  exacilv  ascei^  ' 


tMCred  boolcs 
«doiation. 
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tallied ;  soiM  teamedmen  toAhkg  it  nesrly  coeral  with 
tile  time  of  Christ,  while  others  place  it  three  or  four 
hundred  years  later. 

y.  The  barbarous  abd  in  many  places  obscure 
Taroum  on  the  CetUbim,  or  Holy  Writings,  though 
ascribed  to  Rabbi  Joseph,  surnamed  the  Blind,  in  the 
third  century,  is  evidently  a  compilation  of  much  later 
dakeL""'  • 

r^  VI.  TheTAEouM  on  the  Msoillotb,  or  five  books 
of  Bedesiastee,  Soi»g  of  Songs,  Lamentations  of  Jere- 
miab^  Ruth,  and  Esther,  could  not  be  written  before 
the  ststh  century.  It  is  of  very  little  valuer  j  .'The 
aame  remark  is  applicable  to 

ViI*<^fX.  Three  Taegums  on  The  Book  of 
BsTHEEj  and  X.  a  Targum  on  The  Booeb  of  Cueo- 
xiCLES;  all  of  which  are  of  very  recent  date. 
<  <XI.  Of  all  these  Cbaidee  Paraphrases,  the  Targuiss 
of  Onkdos  and  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  are  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  by  the  Jews ;  but  it  is  m  establishing 
the  ^eaoine  meaning  of  particular  prophecies  relative 
to  the  Messiah,  in  opposition  to  the  false  explicaitions 
of  the  Jews,  and  ^e  erroneous  expositions  of  Anti- 
Trinitarians,  that  these  par^hrases  are  pre-emineutly 
oieful. 


Skctiox  II.  —  Antient  Greek  Versions  of  the  Old  Testamenc 

I.  Among  the  Greek  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  most  antient  and  valuable  is  that  usually  designated 
the  Septuagint,  from  the  tradition  (now  generally 
rejected)  of  one  Aristeas,  who  related  that  it  was  made 
in  aeventy-two  days,  and  by  seventy  learned  Jews,  who 
W  been  sent  by  the  Jewish  High  Priest  Eleazar  to 
Alexandria,  at  the  request  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
King  of  Egypt.    It  is,  however,  naost  probable,  that 
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this  version  was  really  executed  during  the  joint 
reigns  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  and  his  son  Philadelptnu, 
and  about  3S5  or  286  years  before  the  Christiao  Mt^ 

II.  Tile  introduction  of  Coptic  or  pure  Egyptian 
words,  and  the  rendering  of  Hebrew  ideas  in  the 
Egyptian  manner,  clearly  prove  that  the  trauslaton 
were  natives  of  Egypt ;  as  the  difference  of  style  and 
various  ability,  with  which  particular  books  have  been 
rendered  into  Greek,  evince  this  version  to  have  been 
the  work,  not  of  one,  but  of  several  individuals. 

Iir.  The  Septuagint  Version,  though  originally  mad* 
I'or  the  use  of  the  Egyptian  Jews,  gradually  acquired 
the  highest  authority  among  the  Je«B  of  Palestine, 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language,  and 
subsequently  also  among  Christians.  It  retained  iti 
authority,  even  with  the  rulers  of  the  Jewish  Synagogue, 
until  the  commencement  of  the  first  century  after 
Christ;  when  the  Jews  being  unable  to  resist  the  argu- 
ments from  prophecy  which  were  urged  against  them 
by  Christians,  in  order  to  deprive  these  of  the  bene- 
fit of  that  authority,  began  to  deny  that  it  agreed  with 
the  Hebrew  Text,  and,  ultimately  abandoning  it,  they 
ftdj^ted  the  Greek  Version  of  Aquila,  which  is  noticed 
in  p.  lU.  infra. 

IV.  Numerous  errors  having  in  the  lapse  of  ages 
crept  into  the  Septuagint,  by  the  innaccuracy  of  tran- 
scribers and  other  circumstances,  Origen,  a  learned 
Christian  Father,  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century, 
undertook  the  laborious  task  of  collating  the  Greek 
Text  then  in  use  with  the  original  Hebrew,  and  with 
other  Greek  Translations  then  extant,  and  from  the 
whole  to  produce  a  new  recension  orrevisal.  Twenty* 
eight  years  were  devoted  to  this  great  critical  work, 
which  ontJent  writers  have  variously  termed  the  Tetra- 
pla,  Hfxapla,  Ociapla,  and  Enntapla.    The  Tefrapia 
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the  four  Greek  Yenions  of  Aquila,  Sym- 
maduis^  the  Septuagintt  and  Theodo^ions  when  he 
subsequently  added  in  two  columns  the  Hebrew  Text» 
in  its  original  characters^and  also  in  Greek  characters, 
the  six  columns  formed  ihe  HexapUu    Hie  addition 
of  two  other  Greek  Versions  of  some  parts  of  the 
Scripturesb  in  particular  places,  composed  the  Octapla  / 
aod  a  separate  translation  of  the  Fbalms  being  after- 
wards subjoined,  the  entire  work  has  by  some  been 
termed  the  Enneapla.     It  is,  however,  most  probable, 
that  Origen  edited  only  the  Tetrapla  and  the  Hexapla. 
As  Origen's  object  was  to  correct  the  differences  found 
in  the  existing  copies  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  care* 
fully  noted  the  alterations  made  by  him,  with  peculiar 
marks.    Fifty  years  after  his  death,  this  great  work  was 
discovered  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  city  of  Tyre, 
by  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus,  by  whom  it  was  deposited 
in  the  Library  of  Pamphilus  the  Mar^r,  where  Jerome 
saw  it  about  the  middle  of  the  fourdi  century.    It  is 
•apposed  to  have  perished  on  the  capture  of  that  city 
bj  the  Arabs,  A.D.  653.    A  few  fragments,  retrieved 
haa^  MSS.  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  are  all  that  remain  of  this  noble  undertaking 
in  behalf  of  sacred  literature. 

V.  The  Septuagint  continuing  to  be  read  in  most  of 
the  Greek  churches,  the  text,  as  corrected  by  Origen, 
wss  transcribed  for  their  use  together  with  his  critical 
marks.  In  progress  of  time,  from  the  introduction 
of  numerous  errors  by  copyists,  a  new  revision  became 
necessary :  and  as  all  the  oriental  churches  did  not 
receive  Origen's  labours  with  equal  deference,  three 
principal  recensions  were  undertaken  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  viz. 

1.  The  edition,  undertaken  by  Eusebius  and  Fam* 
philus,  about  A.D.  300,  from  the  Hexaplar  Text,  with 
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the  whole  of  Origen's  critical  marks :  by  repeated  iron' 
scriptioDs  these  marks  soon  became  changed,  and  were 
finally  omitted. 

S.  The  recensioa  of  the  Vulgate,  or  common  Greek 
Text,  by  Lucian,  a  presbyter  of  the  Church  at  An- 
tioch,  who  suffered  martyrdom  A-D.  311,  He  took 
the  Hebrew  Text  for  the  basis  of  his  edition,  which 
was  received  in  all  the  eastern  churches  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Autioch.     Contemporary  with    Lucian 

3.  Hesychius,  an  Egyptian  Bishop,  wlio  undertook 
a  similar  revision,  which  was  generally  adopted  in  the 
churches  of  Egypt. 

All  MSS.  and  printed  editions  of  the  Septuagint, 
now  extant,  are  derived  from  these  three  receosioni. 
The  Septuagint  Version  is  of  great  importance,  in  a 
critical  point  of  view,  not  only  for  correcting  the  He- 
brew text,  but  also  for  ascertaining  the  meaning  of 
particular  idiomatic  expressions  and  passages  in  tha 
New  Testament. 

VI.  It  remains  to  notice,  briefly,  some  other  antieat 
Greek  Translations  which  have  been  incidentally  meik*. 
tioned. 

1.  Tlie  Version  of  Aquila,  a  native  of  Sinope, 

*  Fontus,  was  executed  about  the  year  160,  He  was  of 
Jewish  descent,  and  had  apostatised  from  the  Christian 
faith  to  Judaism.  His  version,  which  is  very  literali 
waa  underiakeii  to  gratify  the  Jews.  Nearly  contents 
porary  with  him  was 

2.  TiiEODOTiON,  an  Ebionite  or  semi-christian;  hit 
version  is  a  kind  of  revision  of  the  Septuagint;  itholdi 
a  middle  place  between  the  servile  closeness  of  Aquilt 
and  the  freedom  of  i,  Symuachus,  who  lived  about' 
the  year  SOO,  and  was  also  an  Ebionlte. 

i — 6.  The    three    anonymous   translations,  usualljr 
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called  thejifikf  rixlhy  and  seventh  veraions,  deriTe  their 
names  from  the  order  in  frhich  Origen  disposed  them  in 
his  columns.    Their  authors  are  not  known. 


fionpy  \lh^»»^  ^Uilwni  Orieaisl  Vcaions  of  Um  Old  and  Ntw 

Testaments.* 

L  Striac  VxRsiovs. — Christianity  being  very  eariy 
preached  in  Syria,  several  versions  of  the  Scriptures 
were  made  into  the  language  of  that  country. 

1.  Ilia  moat  celebrated  of  these  is  the  PeechHc^  (that 
i^  right,  literal,  or  exact,)  also  called  the  Versio  Sim^ 
fUxf  ott  account  of  its  close  adherence  to  the  original 
laered  text*  It  was  made  early  in  the  second,  if  not 
It  the  dose  of  the  first  century:  and,  from  some  inter- 
nal evidences  furnished  by  the  style,  it  is  supposed  to 
have,  been  the  work  of  several  authors.  The  second 
qristle  of  Peter,  the  second  and  third  epistles  of  John, 
and  the  epistle  of  Jude,  as  well  as  the  diq»uted  pas- 
sages in  John  viii,  2— -11.  and  1  John  v.  7*  are  all 
/nraating  in  the  New  Testament  of  this  vernon  ;  having 
been  added  in  the  sixth  century  by  some  unknown  and 
mdiftrent  translator.  This  version  is  much  esteemeid 
for  its  singular  fidelity. 

^  The  Philosenian  or  Si/ro-PkUoxenian  Version 
derives  its  name  from  Philoxenus  or  Xenayas,  Bisliop 
of  Hierapolia  in  Syria,  A.D.  488-*518,  who  employed 
his  rural  bishop  Polycarp  to  translate  the  New  Testa- 
ment firoiii  the   original   Greek   into  the  vernacular 

*  In  Ibe  larger  editioo  of  tiie  author V  Introduction  to  the  Study 
ttd  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  be  has  treated  the  oriental  ver- 
sions of  the  bid  and  New  Testaments  in  distinct  sections.  TTiey 
we  here  condensed,  in  order  to  avoid  repetitions,  that  would  other- 
^^be  accrtiery. 
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Syriac  of  that  time.  Though  inferior  to  the  preceding,, 
it  is  nevertheless  of  considerable  value  in  a  critical' 
point  of  view,  as  well  as  for  the  interpretation  of  th« 
New  Testament. 

3.  The  Syriac  Translation  of  Jerusalem  is  known  W 
have  existed  from  its  having  been  discovered  in  a  lee 
tionarium  or  book  containing  ecclesiastical  lesson 
from  the  New  Testament.  It  has  never  been  pub»' 
lished. 

U.  EcvpriAN  Vehsions.' — Two  Translations  of  thar 
Scriptures  have  been  made  in  the  Egyptian  languagi^ 
— one  in  the  Coptic  or  antient  dialect  of  Lower  Egypt,  ' 
the  other  in  the  Sahidic  or  dialect  of  Upper  Egypt) 
and  both  from  the  Greek.  The  Coptic  Version  is  by 
some  eminent  scholars  referred  to  the  second  or  third  ^ 
century,  though  others  carry  its  date  so  low  as  the  fiflk, 
century ;  the  Sahidic  Version  was  probably  executed 
in  the  second  ceotury, 

III.  Severnl  Arabic  Tbahslations  have  been 
made  at  different  times  between  the  seventh  and  t 
tenth  or  eleventh  centuries,  for  the  inhabitants  of  thow 
countries,  where  the  Syraic  and  Egyptian  languagM(J 
have  been  supplanted  by  the  Arabic.  They  were  notf' 
all  executed  from  the  original  text,  but  from  thoi 
versions,  which  they  were  intended  to  accompany. 

IV.  Tlie  Ethiopic  or  AnissisiAX  Version  of  dw 
Old  Testament  WBS  made  from  the  Septuagint;  sorai 
fragments  of  it  only  have  been  printed,  but  the  entire 
new  Testament  has  been  published.  Tliis  version  is  of 
considerable  antiquity,  the  Old  Testament  being  re- 
ferred to  the  second,  and  the  New  Testament  to  tbe 
fourth  century, 

V.  "nie  Armenian  Version  of  the  Old  Testament  w 
also  tnade  from  the  Septuagint ;  the  New  TestaraeocJ 
has  been  twice  translated,  from  the  Syriac,  and  t 
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from  the  Gredu  Hiia  vernon  it  ascribed  to  Mieseob^ 
the  JBfentor  of  tlie  Anaenian  Alphabet,  towards  the 
ckMOof  the  foorthi  or  early  in  the  fifth  century* 

VI.  Though  the  Scriptures  are  said  to  hare  been 
earljr  translated  into  the  Fbmbiav  language,  no  frag- 
oMntiof  this  antieAt  Torsion  are  extant.  The  Penta* 
tench  is  aQ  that  has  been  printed  of  the  Old  Testament; 
it  was  translated  by  a  Jew,  and  for  the  benefit  of  Jewsw 
Of  die  New  Testament,  there  are  extant  two  veraions 
sf  the  fiMir  Gospels ;  the  most  antient  and  Taluable  of 
wfaidi  is  printed  in  the  London  Polyglott,  by  Bishop 
Wslteoi  firom  a  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century. 


Sscnov  IV. — Antient  Western  Versions  of  the  Scriptures. 

L  Many  Latin  Versions  of  the  Scriptures  were^made 
St  the  first  introduction  of  Christianity,  by  unknown 
anthors.  One  of  these,  called  the  Vetus  Itala,  or  Old 
Ilslic,  appears  to  have  acquired  a  more  extensive  circu- 
Istion  than  the  others,  to  which  it  was  preferred  on 
account  of  its  clearness  and  fidelity.  It  was  translated 
from  the  Greek,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testamenta; 
and  was  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century. 
Iq  the  progress  of  time,  very  numerous  alterations, 
however,  being  made  by  transcribers,  Jerome,  towards 
the  dose  of  the  fourth  century,  undertook  to  revise  it, 
•ad  make  it  more  conformable  to  the  original  Greek. 
&Hne  parts  only  of  this  revision  have  been  preserved. 
But  before  it  was  completed,  he  undertook  and  at 
length  accomplished  a  version  of  the  Bible,  which  gra- 
dually acquired  so  great  an  authority  in  the  West  of 
fittK)pe»  that,  ever  since  the  seventh  centuryf  it  has 
l^ea  jsxclvsively  adopted  by  the  Romish  Church; 
vdia  the  sixt^ntti  century  the  assembly  or  council  of 
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Trent  pronounced  the  Latin  Vulgate  (for  go  this  ver- 
sion is  termed)  to  be  authentic,  and  to  be  exclusively 
used  in  the  public  service  of  the  church.  Various 
grave  errors  having  crept  into  this  version  in  the 
lapse  of  ages,  several  revisions  were  undertaken  bj 
learned  men.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  is  the 
revision  of  Pope  Sixtus  V.  published  at  Rome  in  1590, 
but  suppressed  by  Pope  Clement  VIII.  whose  authenti'g 
edition  appeared  in  1592.  This  edition  has  been  tol- 
lovred  in  all  subsequent  impressions  of  the  Latin  Vul- 
gate. Notwithstanding  the  variations  between  the 
Sixtine  and  Clementine  editions  (both  published  bj 
infallible  pontiffs!),  and  that  several  passages  are  mis- 
translated in  order  to  support  the  peculiar  dogmas  of 
the  Romish  Church,  the  Latin  Vulgate  preserves  mani 
true  readings,  where  the  modem  Hebrew  copies  ai^ 
corrupted, 

II,  The  Gothic  Version  of  the  Bible  was  mads 
from  the  Greek,  both  in  the  Old  and  Now  Testaments 
by  Ulphilas,  Bishop  of  the  Mccso-Goths,  who  invented, 
the  Gothic  characters,  A  fragment  of  the  Boole  of 
Ncbcmiah,  the  four  Gospels,  and  some  portions  of  tbe^ 
Epistles,  are  all  that  has  been  published,  from  this 
version ;  which,  though  interpolated  from  tlie  LatiR,' 
Vulgate,  is  nevertheless  much  esteemed  for  its  general 
fidelity.  . 

in.  The  Sclavonic  or  Olo  Russian  translatign 
was  executed  from  the  Greek,  in  the  ninth  century,  by 
the  two  brothers,  Cyril  and  Methodius.  It  is  said  to 
have  undergone  several  revisions ;  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  rendered  with  more  perspicuity  than  the  Old. 

IV,  The  Anglo-Saxon  Version  is  ascribed  by  Dr, 
Mill  to  several  authors,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
executed  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  Having 
been  made  from  the  Old  Latin,  it   may  be  of  use  in 
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determining  the  readings  of  that  version.    Several 
portions  of  it  have  been  published  at  different  times. 


8mtio«  v.— -Um  and  AppUcadoo  of  Antient  Venioni. 

As  no  one  version  can  be  absolutely  free  from 
error,  reliance  ought  not  to  be  implicitly  placed 
00  any  one  translation.  Versions  of  Versions,  that  is, 
fersions  not  made  immediately  from  the  Hebrew  of  the 
Old  Testament,  or  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament, 
are  of  anthority  only  to  determine  the  meaning  of  the 
fersion  from  which  they  are  taken. 

I.  The  Alexandrian  or  Septuagint  Greek  Version, 
from  its  very  great  antiquity,  and  its  influence  on  the 
style  of  the  New  Testament,  claims  the  first  placel 
Next  in  order  is, 

IL  The  Syriac  Peschito,  which  is  particularly  ser- 
viceable for  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament. 

IIL  The  Xratin  Vulgate,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Psalms,  claims  the  third  place. 

IV.  The  Targums  or  Chaldee  Paraphrases,  especially 
tbat  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  illustrate  many  difficult 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  in  the  New 
Testament. 

V.  Other  versions  made  immediately  from  the  He- 
brew and  Chreek  originals  follow  next  in  order. 

Antient  versions  need  not  to  be  consulted,  except  in 
passages  that  are  really  difficult,  or  unless  an  examin- 
ation of  them  be  instituted  for  some  special  object  of 
^uiry. 
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NouERors  as  were  tlie  aniient  versions  of  the  Sacqj 
Scripture*,  the  publication  of  a  version,  being  accam 
ptished  by  the  tedious  process  of  trans criptioa,  wm 
aecessBrilj  slow,  while  the  high  price  of  manuBcr^M 
enabled  ody  the  wealthy  to  procure  them.  The  4iff. 
covery  of  the  art  of  printing  in  the  lil'teenth  centuT7,aj4 
the  establishment  of  the  glorious  reformation  throu^ht 
out  Europe  in  the  following  century,  facilitated  tiM 
circulation  of  the  Scripturesi  both  in  the  origio^^ 
Languages  aod  through  the  medium  of  translatioMi^ 
llie  Modem  Versions  of  the  Scriptures  are  two-ibU 
VIE.  iu  the  Latin  Language,  and  in  the  vernacular  lan- 
guages of  almost  all  the  countries  in  which  Christianit  J 
haa  been  propagated :  and  both  are  mode,  either  bj 
persoiu  iti  Gommuttion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  bl 
Protestants. 


L  Modem  Latin  Versions,  executed  in  coihiqudJ 
with  the  Church  of  Home. 

1.  The  Version  of  Sanctes  Pagninus,  a  Domiul 
monk,  was  undertaken  under  the  patronage  of  sev^ 
popes;  and,  after  tventy-five  years  of  unreni 
labour,  was  published  in  132S.  Though  it  has  J 
censured  by  one  critic  for  its  close  adherence  u 
original  text,  all  the  Inter  commentutors  and  i 
commend  it  for  its  exactness  and  fidoljty. 
only  the  Old  Teatament.    This  translation  was  4 
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i.  Ariaa  MonCanus,  who  has  from  this  circumBtance 
been,  erroneously,  consitlered  as  a  new  traoslator  of  the 
Bible  into  the  Latin  Language.  Montanus's  aim  being, 
to  translate  the  Hebren  words  by  the  same  number  of 
Latin  words,  his  edition  may  rather  be  considered  as  a 
grammatical  commentary  than  a  true  version,  and  is 
best  adapted  to  suit  young  beginners  in  the  Hebrew 
linguage. 

3.  The  translalionB  of  Thomas  Malvenda,  and  of 
Cardtnd  Cajetan  (who  was  nof  the  author  of  that  which 
bean  his  name)  have  both  fallen  into  obhvion. 

4.  Houbigant's  Latin  Version  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  framed  according  to  the  corrected  Hebrew  Text, 
ipubliahed  by  him  in  1753,  in  4  vols,  folio,  a  work, 
which  has  not  answered  the  high  expectations  cuter- 
tMnedofit. 

li.  Modern  Latin  Versions  of  the  Bible,  executed 
by  Protestanu. 

1.  The  translation  of  Sebastian  Munsler,  first  pub' 
Hibed  Ui  1534)  is  considered,  upon  the  whole,  as  very 
eiBCt  and  conformable  to  the  original. 

2-  The  Version  which  bears  the  name  of  Leo  Juda, 
though  commenced  by  him,  was  finished  by  others  :  it 
is  acknowledged  to  be  very  faithful.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1543. 

3.  Sebastian  Chaltlton  (better  known  by  the  name  of 
Cuialio)  in  1551  published  a  version  of  the  Bible,  in 
which  he  aimed  at  rendering  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments into  classical  Latin.  His  style  has  been  severely 
eeniured,  as  departing  from  the  simple  grandeur  of  the 
■tcred  originals. 

♦.  The  Version  of  Francis  Junius  and  Immanuel  Tre- 
tnellius,  first  printed  in  1 575,  is  held  in  great  estimation 
An-  its  simplicity,  perspicuity,  and  fidehty. 
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5.  The  Latin  Tranelation  of  Sebastian  Schmidt,  pub- 
lished in  1696,  is  Btrictly  liters!. 

6.  The  Version  of  Professor  J.  A.  Dathe,  printed 
between  the  years  1779  and  1780,  is  licservedly  in  high 
repute  for  its  general  fidelity  and  excellence. 

7.  The  Version  of  the  Old  Testament,  cotnmenced 
ID  1816  by  H.  A.  Schott  and  J.  F.  Winzer,  profeBKB 
to  be  very  close.  The  Pentateuch  only  has  been  pub> 
Ijshed. 

III.  Besides  the  preceding  new  modern  Latin  Ver- 
sions, there  have  been  sevcs-al  editions  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate,  so  much  corrected  from  the  Hebrew  aad 
(ircek  originals,  as  in  soitie  degree  to  be  coniidered 
new  iranslatiom.  Of  this  number  lue  the  Latin  Bibles 
published  by  Isidore  Clarius,  in  I.H'2;  by  Paul  Eber, 
in  1565;  and  by  Luke  Osiander,  in  lATH,  and  Andreir 
Osiander  in  1600.  llic  edition  of  Clarius,  who  was  a 
Romanist,  is  preferred  to  those  of  the  other  three  Pro- 
testant scholars. 

IV.  Of  the  Latin  Versions  of  the  New  Testament 
the  following  are  the  principal : 

1.  Erasmus  claims  the  first  place.  His  version  was 
published  in  1516;  and  it  is  admitted  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  a  clear  and  faithful  version  as  far 
as  it  was  possible,  at  that  time.  He  varied  but  little 
tVom  the  Vulgate. 

2.  llie  Latin  Version  of  Theodore  Beza,  published  ia 
1556,  has  always  been  held  in  high  estimation  for  its 
fidelity. 

3.  The  Latin  Version  of  Leopoldo  Sebastiani,  which 
appeared  in  1817.  professes  to  be  formed  afler  the  text 
of  the  Alexandrian  Manuscript,  collated  with  other 
MSS.  and  critical  helps.  In  ail  doctrinal  points  it 
agrees  with  the  tenets  of  the  Romish  Church. 
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Sccnov  II.  — Veniotis  in  the  Modern  Languages  of  Europe, 

Afiia,  Africa,  and  America. 

The  translations  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  different 
modem  languages,  which  are  spoken  in  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe,  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  extremely 
difficok  to  obtain  correct  accounts  of  all  of  them, 
and  still  more  difiBcuIt  to  compress  those  accounts  into 
an  analysis  like  the  present.  The  following  tables, 
howerlBr,  will  exhibit  at  one  view  the  principal  transla- 
tions, together  with  the  dates  when  they  appeared, 
the  authcHV  by  whom  they  were  executed,  and  the 
pbces  where  they  were  seyerally  printed.  The  first 
of  these  tables  is  taken  from  the  second  volume  of  the 
author's  larger  work,  with  a  few  additions ;  and  the 
second  and  third  are  given,  by  permission,  from  the 
eighteenth  volume  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana, 
for  which  work  he  originally  composed  them. 
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TKMOKi  u  tax  LANocAcn  or  modcu  kcbok. 


or  ^1  SCBIPTUBSB. 


Tablx  II. 

TXBBIOKI   IH   XRI   LAMaDAOtl  OT   NODBBN    AHA. 


Kn  IVMimnt,  (JsiMr,  or  Old  ThIl 
dfUched    BooJu     mmt,  or  cleuchiil 

AUhor. 

KS.1 

Tnl 

BiBti.  ,  Old  Ten. 

Dcuclied 
■bxiU 

i' 

!  - 

SbiZvt. 

UCoLColcbriuke 

ji.., 

UIMI 

ttatuie 

^- 

'1 

- 

: 

; 

MiK,';^} 

S<nB(«><. 

£L 

'i 

- 

- 

; 

*" 

~ 

-I 

■ 

- 

PnLHiiL 

M74T. 

Dmlih  UlBJDii. 

I»^. 

"? 

E 

IK 

-     1 

fc.,  H.  ifmHjn      cuemu. 

:] 

,J 

^-~l 

17T1.M.    ,„,  w.^ftej.hCo'™'^ 

- 

1658 

- 
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Table  II.  —  continued. 
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H       Of  the  numeroua  venioos  noticed  in  tlie  preceding 
V  triiles,  those  are  most  interesiing  to  the  reader,  which 
~    hire  been  executed  inour  vernacular  tongue:  a  few  par- 
ticulars, therefore,  respecting  the  different  translations 
I      into  the  Enghsh  Janguage,  which  have  been  made  at 
K^^ifsreBt  times,  will  appropriately  conclude  this  section. 
H^  The  earliest  English  translation,  kuown  to  be  extant, 
^K  mat  made  by  an  unknown  individual,  and  ia  placed  by 
^"tocbbishop  Usher  to  ihe  year  1290:  of  this  there  are 
three  manuscript  copies   preserved    in   the  Bodleian 
library,  and  in  the  Libraries  of  Chrigt's  Church  and 
Queen's  Colleges,  Oxford.     Towards  the  close  of  the 
fidlowing  century,  John  de  Trevisa,  vicar  of  Berkeley 
^  Gloucestershire,  is  said  to  have  translated  the  Old 
■>d  New  Testaments  Into  the  English  tongue,  at  the 
fcquest  of  his  patron,  Lord  Berkeley  :  but  us  no  part 
of  this  work  appears  ever  to  have  been  printed,  the 
Innslation  ascribed  to  him  is  supposed  to  have  been 
confined  to  a  few  texts,  which  were  painted  on  the  walls 
of  his  patron's  chapel,  at  Berkeley  Castle,  or  which 
scattered  in  some  parts  of  his  writings,  several 
topies  of  which    are    known   to  exist  in  manuscript. 
Nearly   contemporary   with  him    was   the   celebrated 
John  Wickliffe,  who,  about  the  year  I3S0,  translated 
the  entire  Bible  from    the    Latin  Vulgate:  the  New 
Testament  of  Wickliffe  was  published  in  folio  by  Mr. 
Lewis    in    IT-'SI  :    and  was   handsomely   re-edited    in 
quarto,  in  1810,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Hervey  Baber,  one 
of  the  librarians  of  the  British  Museum,  who  prefixed 
a  valuable  memoir  of  this  "  Apostle  of  England."  as 
Wickliffe  has  sometimes  been  called. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  any  part  of  the  Scriptures 

in  English  was  of  the  New  Testament,  at  Hamburgh, 

the  year  1526.     It  was   translated  by  William  Tin- 

J  or  Tyndale,  with  the  assistance  of  John  Fry  and 
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William  Roye:   the  whole  of  this  iropressioa  (with  the 
exceptioD,  it  is  said,  ot'u  single  copy,)  being  bought  up 
and  burnl  by  Tonstal  Bishop  of  London  and  Sir  Tbo- 
mas  More,  TinJal  put  forth  a  new  edition  in  1527,  and 
a  third  in  1528;  and,  two  years  after,  his  translation 
of  the  Pentateuch  appeared  at  Hamburgh,  with  another 
edition  of  his  Testament.     In  153d  was  published  the 
translation  of  Miles  Coverdale,  great  part  of  which  was 
Tiiidol's ;  and  two  years  afteri  John   Rogers,  marljr, 
(who  had  assisted  Tindal  in  his  biblical  labours,)  edit^S'] 
a  Bible,  probahly   at   Hamburgh,  under  the   assumsd  f 
name    of  Thomas  Matthews,   whence   it   is  gcnerallfv 
known  by  the  name  of  Matthews's  Bible.     A  revigsd  f 
edition  of  this  translation,  corrected  by  Cranmer  i 
Coverdale,  was  printed  at  London  in   1539,  by  Graf- 
ton and  Whitchurch,  in  large  folio,  and  from  its  size  is 
usually  denominated  the  creat  bible.     No  new  ver- 
sion was  executed  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VL ; 
though  several  editions  were  printed  both  of  the  Old 

During  the  sanguinary  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  MilM 
Coverdale,   John  Knox,    Christopher  Goodman,  and 
other  English  exiles,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Geneva, 
publiijhed  a  new  translation  between  the  years  1557 
and  1560,  with  short  annotations,  inculcating  the  d 
trinea  espoused  by  Calvin.     The  New  Testament  4 
this  edition  was  the  first  in  English,  which  was  divide^J 
into  verses.     The  Geneva  Bible  was  highly  esieeinala 
by  the  Puritans,  and,  in  the  course  of  little  more  tha^  fl 
thirty  years  afterwards,  not  fewer  than  thirty  editiow  I 
of  it  were  printed  in  various  sizes,  principally  by  tl 
royal  printers.     This  translation  is  allowed  to  posseu  J 
considerable  merit,  for  ita  general  fidelity  and  perspir  J 
cuity.     Eight  years  after  the  completion  of  the  Gcnen 
Bible,  a  new  version  was  published,  with  two  prefaceapi  n 
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"ly  Archbishop  Parker,  now  generally  termed  the 
tiiAopt'  Bible,  from  the  circumslance  of  eight  of  the 
4|nnslators  being  bishops:  although  this  translation 
s  r«ad  in  the  churches,  the  Geneva  Bible  was  gene- 
)f  preferred  in  families. 
"In  1582  the  Roman  Catholics  published  in  Mo.  an 
^Sagliah  translation  of  the  New  Tesiament  at  Kheims, 
Xted  of  the  Old  Testament  at  Douay,  in  1609-10,  in 
■  Volumes  4to.  It  was  crowded  with  barbarous  and 
breign  terms,  calculated  to  perplex  rather  than  to  dif- 
e  the  light  of  truth, 
y'  The  last  English  version,  which  remains  to  be  no- 
'Cced,  is  the  translation  now  in  use,  which  ib  commonly 
'ledled  King  James's  Bible.  Shortly  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne  in  1603,  several  objections  being  made 
to  the  English  Bible,  the  King,  at  the  Conference  held 
•t  Hampton  Court  in  the  following  year,  commanded 
that  a  new  version  should  he  undertaken,  and  fit^y-four 
nen,  of  distinguished  learning  and  piety,  were  ap- 
pointed to  this  important  labour :  but,  before  it  was 
iKgun,  seven  of  ihe  persons  were  either  dead,  or  had 
llecHned  the  task.  Such  of  them  as  survived  till  the 
Commencement  of  the  work,  being  ranged  under  six 
divisions,  entered  upon  their  labour  in  1607,  and  com- 
peted it  in  1610;  it  was  then  revised  by  a  committee 
f  the  translators,  and  finally  reviewed  by  Bishop 
telson  and  Doctor  .Smith;  the  latter  prefixed  the  ar- 
^ments,  and  wrote  the  preface.  This  translation, 
^nerally  known  by  the  name  of  King  James's  Bible, 
i  first  printed  in  1611,  and  is  that  now  universally 
Itdopted  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  The 
Sdition,  generally. reputed  to  be  the  most  correct,  is 
'  dttt  of  Oxford,  in  quarto  and  folio,  1769,  printed  under 
ft  saperintendence  of  the  late  llev.  Dr.  Blayney  :  the 
test  was  carefully  collated  with  several  correct  edition!, 
o  5 
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and  the  punctuation  amended  ;  the  summarieB  of  chap- 
ters and  running  titles  at  th«  top  of  each  page  were 
also  corrected,  and  30,495  new  references  were  inserted 
in  the  margin.  From  the  singular  pains  bestowed,  in 
order  to  render  this  edition  as  accurate  as  possible,  it 
has  hitherto  been  considered  the  standard  edition,  from 
which  all  subsequent  impressions  have  heen  executed. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  great  laboiir  nnd  atten- 
tion bestowed  by  Dr.  Blayncy,  his  edition  must  now 
yield  the  palm  of  accuracy  to  the  very  beautiful  and 
correct  editions  published  by  Messrs.  Eyreand  Strahan, 
His  Majesty's  Printers,  but  printed  by  Mr.  Woodfall 
in  1S06,  and  again  in  1813  in  quarto;  as  not  fewer 
than  one  hundred  and  sixteen  errors  were  discovered 
in  collating  the  edition  of  IKOG  with  Dr.  B.'s,  and  one 
of  these  errors  was  an  omission  of  considerable  import- 
ance. Messrs.  Eyre  and  Stralian's  editions  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  approaching  as  near  aa  possible  to 
what  bibliographers  term  an  immaculafe  text. 

Of  all  modern  versions,  the  present  authorised  Eng- 
lish translation  is,  upon  the  whole,  undoubtedly  the 
most  accurate  and  faithful;  the  translators  having 
seized  the  very  spirit  of  the  sacred  writers,  and  having 
almost  every  where  expressed  their  meaning  with  a 
pathos  and  energy  that  have  never  been  rivalled  by  any 
subsequent  versions  either  of  the  Old  or  the  New  Testa- 
ment. "  Its  style  is  incomparably  superior  to  any 
thing  which  might  be  expected  from  the  finical  and 
perverted  taste  of  our  own  age.  It  is  simple;  it  is 
harmonious,  it  is  energetic  i  and  which  is  of  no  small 
importance,  use  has  made  it  familiar,  and  time  ha« 
^  rendered  it  sacred."  * 

Greek  artifle,  p.  328. 
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Chapter  VI. 

OP    XflZ  TAMOUS  KEADIVaS  OCCUKEUrO  IN  THB  OLD  AMD   NEW 


I.  Origin  and  Nature  of  Various  Readings. 

The  Old  and  New  Testaments,  in  common  with  all 
other  antient  writings,  being  preserved  and  difHised 
by  transcription,  the  admission  of  mistakes  was  un- 
avoidable :  which,  increasing  with  the  multitude  of 
copies,  necessarily  produced  a  great' variety  of  different 
readings. 

Among  two  or  more  different  readings,  one  only  can 
be  the  true  reading  ;  the  rest  must  either  be  wilful  cor- 
ruptions, or  the  mistakes  of  the  copyist.  As  it  is  oflen 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  genuine  from  the  spurious, 
whenever  the  smallest  doubts  can  be  entertained,  they 
all  receive  the  appellation  of  Various  Readings :  but, 
where  a  transcriber  has  evidently  written  falsely,  they 
receive  the  name  of  errata. 

XL  Sources  of  Various  Readings. 

As  all  manuscripts  were  either  dictated  to  copyists, 
or  transcribed  by  them  :  and,  as  all  these  persons  were 
not  supernaturally  guarded  against  the  possibility  of 
error,  different  readings  would  naturally  be  produced, 
I.  By  the  negligence  or  mistakes  of  the  transcribers: 
to  which  we  may  add,  2.  The  existence  of  errors  or  im- 
perfections in  the  manuscript  copied ;  3.  Critical  emend- 
ations of  the  text  made  by  the  copyist  without  any 
authority ;  and  4.  Wilful  corruptions  made  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  a  party.  Mistakes  thus  produced  in  one 
copy,  would  of  course  be  propagated  through  all  suc- 
ceeding copies  made  from  it,  each  of  which  might  have 
peculiar  faults  of  its  own ;  so  that  various  readings 
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would  thus  be  increased,  in  proportion  to  tlic  number 
of  transcripts  made. 

III.  The  means  by  which  the  true  reading  is  to  be 
determined  are,  1.  Manuscripts  ;  2.  The  most  antient, 
and  best  Editions ;  3,  Antient  Versions ;  4.  Parallel 
Passages,  (which,  being  an  important  help  to  inter- 
pretation, are  noticed  again  in  a  subsequent  page); 

5.  Quotations  made  from  the  Scriptures  in  the  Writings 
of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church;  and 

6.  Conjectural  Criticisms,  All  these  sources  are  to  be 
used  with  great  judgment  and  caution^  and  tlie  com* 
mon  reading  ought  not  to  be  rejected  but  upon  the 
strongest  evidence. 

IV.  Infidels  have  endeavoured  to  shake  the  faith  of 
less  informed  Christians,  by  raising  objections  aghast 
Hie  number  of  various  readings.  The  unlettered  Chris- 
tian, however,  need  not   be  under  any  apprehension 

that  they  will  diminish  the  certainty  of  his  faith.  Of 
all  the  many  thousand  various  readings  that  have  been 
discovered,  none  have  been  found  that  alFcct  our  faith, 
or  destroy  a  single  moral  precept  of  the  Gospel.  Thej 
arc  mostly  of  a  minute  and  trifling  nature :  and  by  far 
the  greatest  number  make  no  alteration  xu/iatevcrin  the 
sense.  Such  are  Aaj9i8  (Daaid)  for  Aaut!  (David); 
2eXofu»Tos  (SolomojiTa)  for  ZcMfivts  [SolomaviA)  Solo- 
mon ;  Nayai  (kago)  for  xai  lya  (kai  cgo)  { §^^  for  omj 
/)j-  Na^xffT  (A'oiarex)  for  Na^a/i^  (A^QiareTH)  Na- 
zareth j  which,  with  many  others,  may  be  used  indif- 
ferently. 
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Chapter  VII. 

Oir  TSZ  QUOVATIOXB   rROK  THX  OLD  TKfTAJfKMT  IK  THX   WXW. 

A  COHSIDBRABLE  difference  of  opinion  exigts  among 
•one  learaed  'men,  whether  the  evangelists  and  other 
writer»of  the  New  TcBtament  quoted  the  Old  Testament 
from  the  Hebrew,  or  from  the  yenerable  Greek  versions 
qsoally  jcalled  the  Septuagint.  From  an  actual  collation 
of  the  passages  thus  t;ited,  (which  is  given  at  length  m 
Hebrew,  Grreek,  and  English,  in  the  author's  larger  work,) 
it  appears,  that,  though  the  sacred  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  have  in  many  instances  quoted  from  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures ;  yet  thej  have  very  frequently  made 
tbeir  citations  from  the  Septuagint,  because  it  was 
generally  known  and  read :  and  as  the  apostles  wrote  for 
the  use  of  communities,  whose  members  were  ignorant 
of  Hebrew,  it  was  necessary  on  that  account  that  they 
should  refer  to  the  Greek  version.  But  where  this  ma- 
terially varied  from  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, they  either  gave  the  sense  of  the  passage  cited  in 
their  own  words  :  or  took  as  much  of  the  Septuagint  as 
was  necessary,  introducing  the  requisite  alterations. 

Difficulty  sometimes  arises,  with  respect  to  the  c^ 
jiication  of  the  Quotations  made  by  the  apostles  and 
evangelists ;  when  they  are  applied  to  a  purpose  to 
which  they  seem  to  have  no  relation,  according  to  their 
original  design.  This  difficulty  is  occasioned  by  the 
writers  of  tlie  New  Testament  making  quotations  f^om 
the  Old,  with  very  different  views.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  distinguish  accurately  between  such  quo- 
tations as,  being  merely  borrowed,  are  used  in  the 
words  of  the  writer  himself,  and  such  as  are  quoted  in 
proof  of  a  doctrine  or  the  completion  of  a  prophecy. 
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Tbe  qaotaiioiH  from  the  Old  TestaMient  in  the  New 
sre  genenllj  mtrixluced  bj  certvD  fonnulK,  such  w, 
Hut  it  Mi-A/  be  J^fiUed  —  At  it  it  writen—Ac, 
■nd  vaiioua  rates  hare  been  frmmed  in  order  to  account 
for  their  application.  The^  may,  however,  be  rrferred 
(o  the  lour  following  cluses :  viz. 

L  Quotatioiu  from  the  Old  TestameDt  in  the  Ne^  I 
ID  which  the  things  predicted  are  IkeraU^  acconK  I 
plisbed. 

DirtU  PropAeaei  are  those  which  relate  exclusivdy 
to  Christ  ai)d  tbe  Gospel,  and  cannot  I^itimately  be 
taken  in  any  other  sense;  and  tbe  Scripture  is  said  to 
he, /utfiUed  m  the  literal  sense,  when  thai  event,  irhi<^ 
.  it  Toretells,  is  accomplished.  The  following  table 
exhibits  the  principal  quotaiiooe  which  belong  to  this 
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G«B.  nu.  T.  19.  xui.  16 

17.      Luke  i.  55.  7S,  73,  7-». 

Dntf.  iTiS.  15.  19. 

.     ActsiiLSS,  23. 

B>1.  ii.  1, 3.          -        . 

-      Art*  i..  95,26. 

P«I.  u.  7. 

.      Acts  iS.  33.  Hcb.  i.  5.  «.  *. 

P«L  Tii!. «.           -         . 

.     Matt..ri.  16. 

P«i.  ™i.  4.            -         . 

-     Heb.  ii.  6—8. 

PmI.  xri.  8— 11.    -         - 

-      Actsii.25— 28.  31, 

P«l.  i.i.  10.           .         - 

-     Aa-<  liii.  35. 

P«l.  «ii.  1. 

.     Mttt.  »»TU.  46.     Muk  «».  M. 

P«l,  »ii.  18. 

.  (  Malt,  iivii.  35.   Mark  x».  34. 

\      Luke  ixiu.  34.  John  xii.  94. 

I>»l.  xiii.  22.         - 

Heb.  ii.  19. 

PbI.  iiii.  5. 

-     Luke  iiiii.  46. 

PhI.  ili.  9. 

.     Johniiii.  13.   AcMi.  16. 

P«l.  iIt.  6,  7,        . 

-      Heb.  1.8,9. 

P»l.  Uviii.  18. 

-      Eph  i».  7,  8. 

P,d.lrii.  31. 

J  John  III.  sa,  29.  Mall,  ixvii.  *8. 
'%      M«4»Y.36.uidLukcxiiii.»8. 

P»l.  Uix.  2S.  d..  8.      - 

-     Ads  i.  30. 

P«d,  «V.  7-11. 

.     Heb.  m.  7—11.  iT.  3.5-7. 

PwL  di.  9S-27. 

-      Heb.  i.  lO-lS. 

(  ftUit.  xn-L44.  M.Tk  xii.36.  Lake 

P«L«.  1. 

.  i      »i.  42.   Acu  ii.  34,  35.    Heb. 

I      i.I3. 
.     Heb.  T.  G. 

-t  01.  4.              -         - 
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)M.  drat  n,  88.    qaoMa  fa  5  M««-  ^f  t?*  **^  »"•  »°'  ^'•'«' 
-,  ^>^^        (     11.  17.  Acts  IV.  U. 

n^i   ^,n;  oe  ofi  /  Matt.  iii.  9.     Mark  li.  9.    John 

Ptal.  OLfUi.  85,  26.         -         -|     ^jj^.g 

P^  czixiLll.  17.        •        •    Luke  i.  69.     Act>  ii.  30. 
Isa.¥iL  IC  -        -         .    Matt.  i.2S. 

In.  iz.  ly  S.  -        .        .    Matt.  ^t.  15,  16. 

ba.  n,  7.  (with  Dao.  vii.  14.  27.)I>uke  i.  S2,  33. 
Isa.xL  10.  ...     Rom.  it.  12. 

In.  ZXT.  t.  ...     1  Cor.  it.  54. 

ha.  zxTiL  9.  and  lis.  20,  21.        Rom.  iL  26,  27. 
I-^^xiTiu.  16.  (wUh  Joel  ii.   J  ^^  .^^  33   ^j  ^  p^  »   ^ 

1 ^1    a     c  {  Matt.  ill.  3.  Mark  i.  3.    Luke  iit. 

ln.ll.  S-^.         -         .        .|      ^_g 

In.  iKS.  1— .4.      -         *         -     Matt.  lii.  17—21. 

1^    ts^  ^     -  r  Acta  liii.  47.  aad  zitj.  23.  Luke 

lM.ilix.6.  .        -         -|     ..32 

l9a.liii.  1.  .        .         •    John  lii.  38.     Rom.  1.  16. 

Isa.  liii.  3 — 6.         .         -         -     Acts  iivi.  22>  23. 


Iis.liiL4— 6.  n.  -         -     1  Pet  ii.  24,  2.5. 

In.  Hii.  4.  ...     Matt.  viii.  17. 

Isa.  UiL  9.  -         -         -     1  Pet.  ii.  22. 

la.  liii.  13.  ...     Mark  it.  28.     Lukeiiii.  37. 

Itt.  Ht.  Id.  •         -         -     John  vi.  45. 

Isa.  It.  3.  ...     Acts  xiii.  34. 

Jer.zxii.  S1->S4.  -         -     Heb.  viii.  8—12.1.  16,  17. 

Hoseai.  10.  •         -         ..     Rom.  iz.  26. 

HoteaiL  23.  ...     Rom.  ix.  25.     Pet.  ii.  10. 

JoeL  u.  28-S2.  (in  the  He-)^ 

brew  m.  I — 4.)  -         -  3 

Amosii.  11,  12.  -        -     Acts  XV.  16,  17. 

Micah  T.  2.  ...     Matt.  ii. .%  (>'.     John  vii.  42. 

Habak.  i.  5.  -         -         -     Acts  xiii.  40. 

Haggai  ii.  6.  -  -         -     Heb.  xii.  26. 

Zech.  ix.  9.  ...     Matt.  ixi.  4,  5.  John  liv  14.  16. 

Zecfa.  li.  13.  .  -  Matt,  ixvii.  9,  10. 

Zech.  lii.  10.  -         '         -     John  xii.  37. 

5  Matt.  iivi.  31 .  56.   Mark  liv.  27. 
I      SO. 


Zech.  liii.  7. 


V  ,  ...    ,  j  Matt.  li.  10.  Mark  i.  2.  Luke  vh. 

Mai.  m.  1.  -  -         -<      ^^ 

u ,  .     .  '  rMatt.'ii.  13, 14.  xvii.  10—13. 

'^  *^-  5»  6-  \     Markix.  11— 13.Lukei.  16,17. 

II.  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New, 
in  which  that  is  said  to  have  been  done,  of  which  the 
Scriptures  have  not  spoken  in  a  literal,  but  in  a  spirit' 
^  sense. 


I 


1S6  OR   THE    QUOTATIONS    FROM 

There  are  citations  out  of  the  Old  Testament  in  th« 
New,  in  a  mediate  and  typical  or  spiritual  sense, 
respecting  Christ  and  his  mystical  body  the  Church. 
Tiie  Scripture  is  therefore  said  to  be  fulfilled,  when 
thai  is  accomplished  in  the  antitype  which  is  nTitten 
concerning  the  type.  Thus,  in  John  xix.  36.  we  read. 
These  things  were  done  that  the  Scripture  thould  be 
/alfilkd,  — "  a  bone  of  him  shall  not  be  brolcen." 
Tlicse  words,  which  were  originally  writteti  of  tBs 
paschal  lamb,  (Exod.  xii.  46.  Numb.  ix.  12.)  are  uid 
to  be  fulfilled  in  Christ  who  is  the  antitype  of  that 
lamb.  Additional  examples  of  [he  same  kind  will  be 
found  iu  the  annexed  passages. 


Gen.  liv.  18.  20.  cited  and  applied  in  Htb.  viN  1- 

Ga,.  VI.  5. 

.      lUm.  i».  18, 

Gen.  ivl  15, 

.      G«l.  i».  22. 

Gen.  xrii.  4. 

-         .      Bora.  i7.  17. 

Gm.  .viu.  10.       . 

-      Rom.  ix.  9. 

Geo.  Hi.  J— 3.       - 

.      G«l.  i».  S2.  Ac. 

GeD.  ixi.  13. 

.     Rom.  ii.  7. 

Gen.  lx».  28.        - 

.     Hom.  ix.  la 

Eiod.  lii.  .46.  Numb. 

ix,  la.      John  six.  ac. 

Eioa.  i.i.  13— IS. 

.     JoLnTi.  31.49. 

Eiod.  ivii.  6.  Numb. 

XX.  It.       I  Cor.  I.  4. 

Exod.iii.  6. 

.      1  Pet.  il.  9. 

Exod.  »uv.  B.       - 

.         -     Heb.  ix.  20. 

Levft.  MTi.  11,  19. 

-     2Cor.  Ti.  16. 

Numb.  «i.  e,  9. 

-     Jolin  iii.  14. 

Deul, :«!.  23. 

.     Gil.  iii.  13. 

Drol.  itiii.  SI. 

.      Rora.  X.  19. 

3  Stm.  TiL  14.       - 

-     Heb.  i.  5. 

FmL  ii.  9.     . 

-      Rev.  ii.  97. 

Pnl.  viu.  4. 

-      Heb.  ii.  6— S. 

Pwl.  .ii[.  6. 

.         -      1  Cor.  XV.  37. 

P«l.  ivlu.  49.         - 

-      Rom.  iv.  9. 

Psal.iiiT.  19.  Ixu.4. 1 

.ndcix,S.Johnxv.2S. 

Pttl.  »l,  6-8.       - 

-      Hob,  K.  6,  7. 

P«l.  ilix.  9. 

-        -     John  ii.  17. 

Pnl.  ci'.  4. 

-         -      Heb.  i.  7. 

In.  il.  6.  7. 

-      1  PeL  i.  34,  25. 

In.U>.  T.  an^Nihumi 

i.  15.          Rom.  I.  IS. 

In.  Lv.  1.     -        - 

>     Gil.  iv.  27, 

In.  Uiv.  4. 

-         -     1  Car.  ii.  9. 

Bona  li.  1. 

-         -      Mil.  ii.  IS. 
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*^^  ^'J^^J^j^in  }  M^  "•  40,  41.  LukaiL  Sa  OT. 

HdMik.  iL  8.         -        -        -    Heb.  x.  S7. 

HAik.8.4.         ...   Som.  L17.  OaL  iS.  U.  Heb.  X.  88. 

nL  Quotatiotis  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New^ 
m  which  a  Ihtng  is  done  neither  in  a  literal  nor  in  a 
qiiritisal  senscy  according  to  the  fact  referred  to  in  the 
Scriptures,  but  is  similar  to  that  fact ;  in  other  words, 
where  the  passages  referred  to  are  cited  in  the  way  €i 
iBnstration. 

Nitmerons  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  are  cited 
snd  applied  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  to 
sn  occurrence,  which  happened  in  their  time,  merely 
on  account  of  correspondence  and  similitude.  These 
citations  are  not  prophecies,  though  they  are  said 
sometimes  to  be  Ailfilled.  This  method  of  explaining 
Scripture  by  the  way  of  Ulustration,  will  enable  us  to 
solve  many  diflSculties  relating  to  the  prophecies.  Simi* 
lar  instances  are  to  be  found  in  some  classic  authors* 

The  following  table  presents  a  list  of  the  passages, 
Aas  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament  by  the  writers  of 
Ae  New,  in  the  way  of  illustration : 

Gen.  XT.  5.     -  cited  in     Rom.  iv.  18. 

c^  .     ^  fRoni.  iv.  S.  GaL  iii.  6.  and  James 

6«.XT.«.  -        -         -j     ..23. 

Gen.  xviii.  10.  <•  -  •  Rom.  ix.  9. 

Geo.  xix.  15.  26.  -  -  Luke  xvii.  28,  29.  82. 

Gen.  xxi.  12.  •  •  -  Roxn.'ix.  7. 

Gen.  XXV.  23.  -  -  -  Rom.  v.  12. 

Gen.  XXV.  S3.  .  .  -  Heb.  xii.  16. 

Gen.  xxvii.  28,  &c.  -  -  Heb.  xi.  20.  xii.  17. 

£xod.ix.  16.  -  .  •  Rom.  ix.  7. 

Exod.  xxxii.  6.  -  -  -  1  Cor.  x.  7. 

Bxod.  xxxiii^  19.  -  -  Rom.  ix.  15. 

Lev.  xi.  45.  -  -  -  1  Pet.  i.  16. 

Lev.  xviii.  5.  -  -  -  Rom.  x.  5.   Gal.  iii.  12. 

DeuL  vi.  13.  -  -  -  Matt.  iv.  lOr  Luke  iv.  8. 

0eut  vi.  16.  -  .  .  Matt.  iv.  7.  Luke  iv.  12. 

^ut.  viii.  3.  .  -  i»  Matt.  iv.  4.  Luke  iv.  4. 

Deut  XXV.  4.  -  -  -  1  Cor.  ix.  9.   1  Tim.  v.  18. 

l>ettt  xxviL  26.  -  -  Gal.  iii.  10. 

^U  xxxii  85.  -  -  Rom.  "i.  19.  Heb.  x.  30. 


^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^H         ^^^^^^I^^^^^^^^^IH 
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Dtut.  xxui.  36.              died 

D      Heb.  X.  sa                                 , 
-      Rom.  XV.  10.                             ' 

Deut,  ixiii.  43. 

Jotlu  i.  5.      - 

-     Heb.  liii.  S.                               t 

1  fiam.  xii.  6. 

-  [  Mmi.  xii.  3,  4.    Mark  ii.  Si.i 
.\      Luke  vi.  3,4. 

-  Kom.  xia,4.                           J 

1  KingBjix.  14.  18.       - 

PmI.  V.  10.  .t.dwl.4. 

•     Rom.  iii.  13. 

Pad.  ».7.      -         -         - 

-     Rom.  iii.  14.                          * 

P«d.  jiv.  1— 3.  indliii.  1  — 

.      Itoiii.iii.  10— IS.                      LI 

Pnl.  lii.  4, 

-      Horn.  X.  18.                                ' 

PmL  iiW.  I.         -        . 

-     1  Cor.  X.  as.                               ' 

Ful.  iKviil.  le.     - 

-     Rom.  K.  U.                            ^ 

Pi«l.  xi»ii.  1.  s. 

-     Horn.  iv.  7,  8.                            j 

PmI.xii!..  12-lG.        - 

-     1  Fet.  iii,  lU— J2.                   , 

P«L  xijvi.  1.       -        - 

.     Rom.  iii.  IB.                          i 

PbJ.  xU».  32.         -        - 

-     Rom.  .iii.  36.                        1 

PmI.  li.  4.     -        -        - 

.     Horn,  iii.  4. 

FmO.  lili.  9. 

PnI.  bd*.  K,  SB. 

-      Horn.  li.  3.  10. 

Pat.  IwSL  2.       -        . 

-      MalU  lui.  35. 

Pmi.  Ixiiii.  e.       -        - 

-     John  X.  84.                                '■< 

R«L  cxiL  9. 

-     2Cor.  ix.  9.                            ..,( 

P»l.  cxn.  10. 

-     2  Cor.  iv.  13. 

PmI.  ci*ii.  1. 

-     Rom.  xy.  11.                          ^ 

P«L  CXYiii.  6.         -           - 

-    Heb,  xiiT.  6.                         ,  ( 

PTOT.   i.   le.    lM.lil.  78. 

.     Rom.  iii.  15—17. 

ProT.  iu.  11,12, 

-     Heii,  xii.  5.  6. 

Proi.  Hi.  34. 

.     Jamis  i*.  6.                                i 

Pro*.  X.  IS.          -       . 

-     1  FKt-  iv.  H. 

Prot.  »M.  21,  £3. 

.     Rora.  xii.  20.                             " 

Pror.  uvi,  11.       - 

.      1  Pet.  ii.  29.                               i 

I«.  L  S.        -        -        - 

.     Rom.  !x.  39.                              , 
.  f  John  xiL  40.   Mat.  liU.   14^ 
\     Luke  viiL  10.  Bom.  iL  i^ 

In.  ri,  9,  10. 

In.  fiii.  19,  13.      - 

-     I  Pet.  iii.  14,15. 

l».Tiii.  17.  18.      -         - 

•     Heb.  ii.  13. 

lu.  I.  E%  23. 

-     Rmn.  ix.  27,  28. 

bii.  «i».  la 

-     Bom.  xi.  8.                            " 

lu.  iiix.  13. 

-     M.tt.  XY.  8,  9.  Mark  *ii.  8.* 

lu.  iiix.  14. 

-     1  Cor.  i.  9.                            ' 

Iia.  nil.  16.  and  xlv.  9. 

'     Kom.  ii.  30,31.                     ' 

la.  xU.  33.             -         . 

-     nom.  xiv,  11.   FbU.  U.  10.  " 

luLlii.  5.  wilhEiek.  xxtYi. 

SU.  Rom.  ii.  34,                               " 

lH.m,7.  andNabuml.  15 

Rom.  X.  15.                              ^ 

In,  Ui.  11,  12.        -         - 

.     2  Cor.  vi.  17. 

Ih.  lii.  IS. 

.      Rora.  XV.  21.                             ' 

lu,  Ivl.  T.  (and  Jer.  ^ii.  1 1 

fMoll.  xxi.  IS.  Mwkii,  17. 1 
1      xix.  4G. 
.     Lukciv.  18,19. 

lui.  Ill  1.  2.           ■         - 

ka.  lx>.  1,9. 

■      Uom.  X.  ao,  31. 

I^.   l»Yi.  1.  9,           -           . 

.     Aeli  vii.  4!«,  SO. 
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Jer.  xxxi.  15.  -       cited  in     Matt  ii.  17,  18. 

Jer.  xxxi.  S3,   and  xxxu.  38.  f  ^  ^^  ^j    ^g 
(with  2  Sam.  vu.  14.)  \ 

Hab.  ii.  4 Rom.  i.  17. 

Joel  il.  32.     -         -         -         -     Rom.  X.  13. 
ilal.  i.  2,3.  -         -         -     Rom.  ix.  13. 

IV.  Quotations  and  other  passages  from  the  Old 
Testament  which  are  alluded  to  in  the  New. 

The  following  table  presents  a  list  of  the  principal 
passages  of  this  description : 

Gen.  i.  6.  9.  alluded  to  in     2  Pet  iii.  5. 

-,      .  ^     *  -  (  Matt.  xix.  4.  Mark  x.  6.  I  Cor.  xi. 

^^^^^'  -  -  .^      7.  James  iii.  9. 

Gen.  ii.  2,  3.  -  -  -     Heb.  iv.  4. 

Gen.  iL  7 1  Cor.  xv.  45. 

Gen.  iL  21,  22.      -  -  -     1  Cor.  xi.  8.  1  Tim.  ii.  IS. 

^      ..  ^,  fMatt.  xix.  5.  Mark j[.  7.  1  Cor.  vi. 

^•"•24.  -  -  '{     16.  Eph.v.31. 

Gen.  iii.  6.  -  -  -     1  Tim.  ji.  14. 

Gen.  iii.  4.  IS.  -  -  -     2  Cor.  xi.  3. 

Gen.  iii.  16,  -  -  -     1  Cor.  xiv.  34. 

Gen.  iv,  4.  .  -  -     Heb.  xi.  4. 

p      .  /Matt,  xxiii.  35.  LukexL51.  iJohn 

^"-  '^-  ^'  -  '  "  I     iii.  12.  Jude  verse  1 1. 

Gen.  ?.  24.  ...     Heb.  xi.  5. 

r  Matt.  xxiv.  37,  38.  Luke  xvii.  26, 

Gen.  n,  vii.  -  -  -  K      27.  Heb.  xL  7.  1  Pet.  iii.  1 9, 20, 

C      2  Pet.  ii.  5.  iii.  6. 

Gen.  xii.  i 4.  -  -  -     Acts  vii.  5.   Heb.  xi.  8. 

Gttu  xiii.  15.  -  -  -     Rom.  iv.  13. 

6«n.  tf,  IS,  14.  -  -     Acts  vii.  6,  7. 

Gen,  xvii.  10.  -  -  '     Acts  vii.  8. 

Gen,  xviii.  3.  xix.  2.        -  -    Heb.  xiii.  2. 

Gen.  xviiL  10.        -  -  -     Heb.  xi.  11. 

Gen.  xviii.  12.  -  -  -     ^  P«*'  >"•  ^' 

Gen.  m.  12.  -  -  "2  Pet.  ii.  6.  Jude  verse  7. 

Geitixi.  12!  -  -  -     Heb.  xi.  18, 

Gen.  xlvi.  27.  -  -  -     Acts  vii.  H. 

Gen.xlvii.  31.        -  -  "     Heb.  xi.  21. 

Gen.  L  24.  -  "  -     Heb.  xi.  22. 

Exod.  il  2   1 1.       -  -         -     Heb.  xi.  23—27.  Acts  vii.  20—29. 

P    ^         '  r  Mark  xii.  26.  Acts  vii.  31, 32.  Heb. 

fixed,  iii.  6.  -  -  '\     xi.  ,6. 

Biod.  xii.  12.  18.  ••         -     Heb.  xi.  28. 

Bxod  xiv  22  -  -         -     1  Cor.  x.  -2.   Heb.  xi.  29- 

Exod.xix.  12'  18,  19-  -     "^*'''V-'^""!PVr    ,       ,0  T    b 

Exod.  XX     J  2— 16.     I>«"^  V- 1  Matt.  xix.  18, 19.  Markx.  19.  Luke 
le— SO.     .  -  -        -)     xviii.  20.  Rom.  xiii.  9.  James  ii.  2. 
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Ln.liii.S,  Numb.viu.  16,  IT.')  ,   ,     -■   „ 
iTiii.  15.  17.       .lludedlom)Lul.eu    33. 

L«.  xiT.  3. 4. 10.     -    -  J";"-,f  "■  ""^  '■  "■  i-^k' 

I*T,  fix,  IS,  ...     MatU  T.  33. 

Ler.  xii.  18.  ...     Matt.  t.  13.    Gal.  v.  11. 

Mamb.  iL  4.  -         .         -      I  Cor.  i.  6. 

Numb.  iJT.   S9.  89.  37.   •nd  1    „ „    ..     ,    , 

iivi.  64,  6j.       -         .         .(    ll'-'l'-"'-  '6»  l^'  J>"de"™™«*. 
Numb.  x»i.  4—9.  .         .      1  Cor,  i.  9, 

Numb.  uiU  es.  39.       -        .     ^  Tet.  il.  IS,  16.  Jude  nnt  li. 
DeuLxviiLl.       -        .        .     ICor.  it.  13. 
Deut.Mii.  1.     .        .        .     lMHlt.».31.Mwk«.4.Luke»*i. 
Joab.  li.  1,  *i.  as,  8S.        .    .     Hcb.  xi.  31.  JamH  it.  5i. 
Jnh.  Ti.  SO.         .         .         -     Heb.  Hi.  30. 
Judgn,iliewholebook,gencr«]ly  Acts  xiii.  20.  Heb.  xi.  3S. 
1  Sun.  riii.  5.  lod  x.  1.     .     -    Actt  liii.  81. 
I  Sun.  xiii.  H.iT.as.  iii.  19, 13,  Acts  liiL  82. 
1  KfogixTii.  Land  i>iii.  42—4  j.  James  T.  17,  18. 
1  Cbrtw.  Iliii.  13.  .        .     Heb.  T.  4. 

PmI.  «c.  4.  .         -        .     a  Pet.  iU,  8. 

Pro*.  ixviL  1,  .  ,     JuneiiT.  IS,  14. 

Im,  xii.  3.  .  .         .     John  TiL  38. 

IM.  liTi.  24.  ■  .      Martt  ii.  44. 

Jer.  tL  16.  ...      Matt.  xi.  39. 

Lhd.  iii.  4J.  .  .         .      1  Cor.  it.  13. 

Don.  iii.  S3— S5.  -  -     Heb.  xi.  34.  , 

Dan.  ix.  97.  xii.  II.         .        -     Matt  xiW.  15.  Uark  xIU.  14.1^  ■ 
Hm.  liif.  14.  .  -     1  Cor.  x».  55. 

Ho».  xiv.  2.  .  -      Heb.  xlu.  IS. 

AmM  *.  26,  ST.  .  -     Acts  Tii.  42,  43. 

Concerniog  the  class  of  quotations  cotttaiited  in  the 
preceding  table,  it  has  been  remarked,  that  when  the 
inspired  writers  quote  a  passage  from  the  Old  Testa- 
meDt,  merely  in  lite  may  of  allusion,  it  is  enough  that 
the  words  which  they  borrow  eraphatlcally  express 
tlicir  own  nieatiiiig.  It  i^  not  necessary  that  they  be 
precisely  the  same  with  those  of  tlie  passage  alluded  t9i 
nor  that  they  be  there  used,  either  of  the  same  subject 
or  of  a  similar  subject.  Thus,  Deut.  xxx.  12 — 1*. 
which  was  originally  written  concerning  the  law,  is  by 
Saint  Paul  accommodated  to  the  Gospel,  (Rom.  X. 
6 — S.)  with  proper  rariations  and  explanations. 
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Chapter  VUL 


^EL  Nature  of  Hebrew  Poetry. 
^K  The  diversity  of  style,  evident  in  the  (tiffercnt  books 
VV  Scripture,  sufficiently  evinces  which  of  them  were 
"  written  in  prose,  and  which  are  poetical  compositions : 
though  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  verse  cannot  now 
be  exactly  ascertained.  The  grand  characteriGtic  of 
Hebrew  Poetry  is  what  Bishop  Lowtb  terms  Parallel- 
im,  that  is,  a  certain  equality,  resemblance,  or  rclation- 
tbip  between  the  members  of  each  period :  so  that,  in 
two  lines  or  members  of  the  same  period,  things  shall 
tiuwer  to  things  and  words  to  words,  as  if  fitted  to  each 
other  hy  a  kind  of  rule  or  measure.  Kuch  is  the  gene- 
ralitrain  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  instances  of  which  occur 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  particularly 
in  the  ninety-sixth  psalm. 
D.  Gradations  of  the  poetical  paralleb'sm. 
The  poetical  parallelism  has  much  variety  and  many 
gndations,-  which  may  be  referred  to  four  species,  via. 
hntllel  Lines  Gradational,  Parallel  Lines  Antithetic, 
IVailel  Lines  Synthetic,  and  Parallel  Lines  Intro- 
Wted.  An  example  or  two  of  each  of  these  shall  be 
givGD,  which  will  enable  the  attentive  reader  of  our 
idmirable  authorised  version  readily  to  discover  others 
V  they  arise ;  for,  that  version  being  strictly  word  for 
Word  ailer  the  original,  the  form  and  order  of  the  ori- 
giittl  lentences  are  preserved  ;  and  this  circumstance 
>iU  account  for  its  retaining  eo  much  of  a  poetical  cast, 
■Mtwithstaoding  it  is  executed  in  prose. 

1.  Paraiiel  Lines  Gradational  are  tbme,  in  which  the 
'*Cond  or  responsive  clause  so  diversifies  the  preceding 
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dausee,  as  generally  to  rise  abuve  it,  sometimes  by  a 
descending  scale  in  tlic  value  oCthe  related  terms  and 
periods,  but  in  all  cases  with  a  marked  diGlinction  of 
meaning.  This  species  of  parallelism  is  of  most  fre- 
quent occurrence,  particularly  in  the  psalms  and  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiali.  Tbe  following  example  is  given 
from  the  evangelical  prophet,  ch.  Iv.  v.  6,  7. : 

Seek  ye  Jchorsli  [or,  tbc  Lobd]  nhile  lie  may  be  rounil 

(Ul  je  upon  bim  while  he  ts  near  j 

L«t  the  wicked  fonoke  hii  waji, 

AdU  tbe  unrigbtnius  man  his  Iliaughlt : 

Anil  let  bim  relurn  uiilo  Ji-hovali,  and  tie  will  cumpus^oi 

Anil  unto  our  God,  for  he  abnundcth  in  fbrgiieness. 

■'  In  the  fint  line  rata  ore  invited  to  seek  Jebntih,  iinl  knowing 
irbere  be  is,  and  on  the  baic  inlrlllgeace  that  be  xuy  bejoun^i  in 
the  second  line,  having  Toutid  J^bo'ih,  Ibejr  are  enrouraged  to  call 
upon  him,  by  the  assurance  that  be  u  xrjin.  la  the  third  line,  thi' 
wicked,  the  pcnitjve,  and  presuinptuoua  uuner,  is  warned  to  foruki: 
jUi  way,  bis  haUlual  course  of  iniquity  ;  in  the  fourth  line,  the  un- 
lightcoui,  ibe  negatitt-'ly  wicked,  is  called  to  reoounce  tlic  cn^ 
Ikmighl  of  linning.  While,  in  the  buil  line,  the  apiiropriatire  and 
encouraging  title  our  God  is  tubxituted  for  the  awful  name  Juii^.- 
TAR,  aud  ritiiple  compasuon  ii  heightened  into  oviTRowing  wtari, 
andfirgiuenia."  (Bp.  Jcbb's  Sscr^d  Liieralnrc,  pp.  :t7,  38.)  Sec 
(unliiT  inttancci  in  In.  Ii.  I.  47.  Ju*l  ii.  7.  PyiUni  L  I.  wi. 
1,  !.   Bnd  ixir.  3,4. 

2.  Parallel  Lines  Antithetic  are  those,  in  which  two 
lines  correspond  one  with  another,  by  an  opposition  of 
terms  and  sentiments  ;  when  the  second  is  contrasted 
with  the  jirsl,  Bomelimes  in  expressions,  sometimes  in 
sense  only,  Tliis  is  not  confined  to  any  particular 
form.  Accordingly,  the  degrees  of  antithesis  are  ta- 
il from  an  exact  contraposition  of  word  to  word, 
sentiment  to  sentiment,  singulars  to  singulars,  plurnls 
to  plurals,  down  to  a  general  dbparity,  with  something 
of  a  contrariety  in  the  two  propositions.     Thus,  Prov. 
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A  wiMd  son  r^jaieeih  bis  father : 

But  BfooHtk  son  is  the  grief  of  his  mother. 

Here  evcty  word  has  its  opposite,  the  terms  "father**  and  *'  mo- 
ther** being  rebtirely  opposite. 

3.  Parallel  Lines  Constructive  are  those,  in  which  the 
parallelism  couaists  only  in  the  similar  form  of  con- 
struction ;  wherein  word  does  not  answer  to  word,  and 
sentence  to  sentence,  as  equivalent  or  opposite :  but 
there  is  a  correspondence  and  equality,  between  the 
different  propositions  in  respect  of  the  shape  and  turn 
of  the  whole  sentence  and  of  the  constructive  parts; 
such  as  noun  answering  to  noun,  verb  to  verb,  member 
to  member,  negative  to  negative,  interrogative  to  inter- 
rogative.    This  form  of  parallelism  admits  of  great 
variety,  the  parallelism  being  sometimes  more,  some- 
times less  exact,  and  sometimes  hardly  at  all  apparent. 
Psalm  xix.  7 — 11.  will  fiirnish  a  beautiful  instance  of ' 
this  description  of  poetical  parallelism. 

Tlie  law  of  Jehovah  is  perfect,  restoring  the  soul ; 

Tbe  testimony  of  Jxhovab  is  sure,  making  wise  the  imple ; 

The  precepts  of  Jxuovah  are  right,  rejoicing  tlie  heart : 

The  commandment  of  Jzhotah  b  clear,  enlightening  the  eye^  : 

The  fear  lii  Jehovah  is  pure,  enduring  for  ever ; 

Hie  judgments  of  Jehovah  are  tnith,  they  are  just  altogether ; 

More  desirable  than  gold,  or  than  much  tine  gold, 

Aad  sweeter  than  honey  or  the  dropping  of  honey  combs. 

4.  Parallel  Lines  Introverted,  or  Introverted  Parallel- 
imSf  are  stanzas  so  constructed,  that  whatever  be  the 
number  of  lines,  the^r^^  line  shall  be  parallel  with  the 
last ;  the  second  with  the  penultimate,  or  last  but  one  ; 
and  so  throughout,  in  an  order  that  looks  inward,  or, 
to  borrow  a  military  phrase,  from  flanks  to  centre. 
Dr.  Jebb,  Bishop  of  Limerick,  has  illustrated  this  defi- 
nition with  numerous  apposite  examples,  from  which 
^e  following  has  been  selected. 
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itviifl  And  It  •iiBlleomeio  pMiiniliatiUTi 
, ,  r    1  Jcbonli  shall  nuke  b  gat^er^ng  pf  hit  fruil : 

From  ihc  flood  of  Ihe  rinr  ; 
To  IhcslresnioF  Egypt!  '    '■■ 

''    '  '  Andjre  shall  lie  glcuied  up,  bneE^  OM)  '>    ''  > 

i"^.     O  ;e  Bom  of  Israel.  '.  f  ;.  ,  ^, 

1,1  f  Aid  itibalt  come  to  put  in  tbatdifi  ,      , .  , 

Tlie  greiC  Uumpel  shall  be  H>u<"'eJ  : 

And  tho!«  alioJt  come,  who  nere  perishing ' ii 

Uiid  orAssTTia; 
And  Ihose  who  were  dispersed  In  ibe  land  afEj 
And  they  shall  bow  themwlves  down  bcfon;  Jcba 
In  (be  holyiDountain,  In  Jeruulem.      (Isa.  iiiii.  13,  iS,)'l 

"  In  these  two  s<amai,Jlgiiratit!i:!y  in  the  Jir$l,  and  StcraUj/ 
jewnd,  it  jiredicted  the  return  of  the  Jews  rram  their  wvcn 
penionc  Tbejtrit  line  of  each  stand  is  parallel  with  Ih*  luU 
wcmdnithlhe,^,-  and  the  (Airi/ with  Ihe/mi-fL  Alio,  on 
paring  Ihe  staiius  one  irilti  unolher,  it  is  manifest,  tliat  they  in 
■tnicWd  with  the  utnioat  precislun  of  mutual  correipondencc ;  ', 
hannoniung  with  cIbuk,  and  ftne  rcspectirely  with  tine  s  Ibe 
line  of  the  JirH  stnnta  nilh  the  flnt  line  of  the  trcond,  ■o44| 
throu^KHit."     (Sacred  Lit. pp.  5A,  S5.) 

Unlil    very  recently,  the    poetical    paralleltBD 
supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  Books  of  the  OlilTal 
ament :  but  Bishop  Jebb  has  shewn  that  this  chu 
teristic  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  also  exists  to  a  consideri 
degree  in  the  New  Testamcot. 

ill.  Different  kinds  of  Hebrew  Poetry.  '*^ 

Bishop  Loicth  reduces  the  various  productiotM  of 
the  Sacred  Poets  to  the  following  classes. 

1.  Prophetic  Poetry,  or  that  peculiar  to  the  prophetic 
Books:  for,  though  some  parts  of  tliem  are  evidently 
in  prose,  yet  the  remainder  ore  clearly  poeticaJ, 

2.  Elegiac  Poetry,  of  which  many  passages  occur  in 
the  prophetical  Books,  in  the  Book  of  Job,  in  the 
Psalms,  and  epecially  in  the  Lamentations  of  Jere- 
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S.  Didaetif  Poetf^t  Mr  Uwt  whieh  dclhren  moral 
prMffU  ia  ^^gaikt  tenea.  To  this  class  belongs  the 
Book  of  Proverbs, 

4b  Of  Xjfm  Pagir^  or  that  which  is  designed  to 
be  oocomponiod  with  music,  numerous  instances  occur 
ia  tho  Old  Testament,  especially  in  the  Book  of  Psalms. 
Ssf  aIap£xod.XT.  Deot.  xxxii.  and  Habakkuk  iii. 

5.  Of  the  Idylf  or  short  pastoral  poem,  the  historical 
BmIpp  aSbrd.  abandant  instances.  See  particularly 
Mfano  IxxviiL  cr«  cvi.  cxxxvi.  and  cxxxix. 

A.  To  DniffMifc  PoHnff  Bishop  Lowth  refers  the 
floek.of  Jdbb  and  the  Song  of  Solomon:  but  this 
ofinioB  boa  been  questioned  by  later  critics.  Many 
of  iktr  FMdflBs  however  are  a  kind  of  dramatic  ode, 
consisting  of  dialogues  between  persons  sustaining 
certain  (characters. 

1.  JeroUic  or  Alphabetical  Poems  are  those  which 
csiHst  of  twenty*>two  lines,  or  twenty-two  systems  of 
lines,  periods,  or  stanzas,  according  to  the  number  of 
letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet ;  that  is,  the  first  line 
or  tet  stanza  begins  with  ^f  (aUph),  the  second  with  ;2 
{idk)f  and  so  on.  Twelve  of  these  poems  are  found 
Q^lbeOld  Testament,  viz.  Ptolms  xxv.  xxxiv.  xxxvii. 
cxL  cxiL  cxix.  and  cxlv.  Prov.  xxxi.  10 — Sl« 
I<tinent  of  Jeremiah  i.  ii.  iii.  iv.  Some  of  these  poenui 
^  f&tdctljp  and  others  more  or  less,  alphabetical. 


Chaftxr  IX. 

our  BABMOK1I8   OT   8CBIVTUSB. 

I*  OccASioK  and  Design  of  Harmonies. 
The  several  Books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  having  been 
^Htten  at  different  times,  and  on  different  occasions, 
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ueceMarily  treat  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  histor- 
ical, doctrinal,  mora!,  and  prophetic.  The  sacred 
authors  also,  writing  with  different  designs,  have  not 
always  related  the  same  events  in  the  same  order; 
some  are  introduced  by  anticipation  ;  and  others  again 
are  related  first,  which  should  have  been  placed  last. 
Hence,  seeming  contradictions  have  arisen,  which  hare 
been  eagerly  seized  by  the  adversaries  of  Cbristianity, 
in  order  to  perplex  the  minds  and  shake  the  faith  of 
those  who  may  not  be  able  to  detect  their  sophistries. 
These  contradictions,  however,  are  not  real:  for  they 
disappear  as  soon  as  they  are  brought  to  tlie  te«t  <rf 
candid  examination.  —J 

Tlie  manirest  importance  and  advantage  of  cot^fl 
paring  the  sacred  writers  with  each  other,  have  m^ 
duced  many  learned  men  to  undertake  the  compilation 
of  works,  which,  being  designed  to  shew  the  perfect 
agreement  of  all  parts  of  the  sacred  writings,  are  com- 
monly termed  Harmonies,  Two  classes  of  these  prin- 
cipally claim  to  be  noticed  in  this  place,  viz.  Hannooiec 
of  the  Old,  and  Harmonies  of  the  New  Testament. 

ir.  Harmonies  of  the  Old  Testament.  I 

The  design  of  these  is,  to  dispose  tlie  historicrf^'l 
poetical,  and  prophetical  Books  in  Chronological  Ordeit"  j 
so  that  they  may  mutually  explain  and  authenticate 
one  another.  Our  learned  countryman.  Dr.  Lightfiiot, 
in  the  year  16+7,  published  a  "  Chronicle  "  or  Har- 
mony of  the  Old  Testament ;  on  the  basis  of  which 
the  Rev.  George  Townsend  constructed  "  The  Old 
Testament  arranged  in  Historical  and  Chronological 
Orderi"  but  he  bos  deviated  from,  and  improved  upon 
the  plan  of  Lighlfoot  very  materially.  His  work  it 
noticed  in  the  Appendix. 

III.  Harmonies  of  the  New  Testament  are  of  two 
sorts,  viz. 
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K  Harmonics  of  the  entire  New  TeUament^  in 
irhich  not  only  are  the  foar  Gospels  chronologically 
disposed,  but  the  Epistles  are  also  placed  in  order  of 
dme^  and  interspersed  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Mr*.  Tmmsend's  ^  New  Testament  arranged  in  Chro- 
Dok^ca}  and  Historical  Order  '^  is  the  most  complete 
irork  of  this  kind  in  the  English  language. 
^  %  Harmonies  of  ike  Gospels^  in  which  the  narratives 
St  ttemoirs  of  the  ^ur  evangelists  are  digested  in  their 
proper  cfarondogical  order.  These  are  very  numerous, 
•coordiDg  to  the  plans  which  their  several  authors  pro- 
posed to  themfelvee.  Among  foreign  authors,  the 
Lstin  Harmony  of  Chemnitz  (or  Chemnitius)  Is  the 
nost  esteemed :  and  among  our  British  divines  those 
9f0rs«  Doddridge  and  Macknight  are  most  generally 
^eKl,  on  account  of  their  valuable  expositions  and 
<^0Rnnentaries« 


H  i 
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The  Literary  History  of  the  Sacred  volume  having 
tliuE  been  considered,  we  now  proceed  to  discuu  its 

InTtitPfiETATioN;  and   tiere   tlie    various    Eubaidiary 
raeaoH  for  ucerl^ning  the  tense  of  the  inspired  writefl 
first  demand  attention.     Tliis  is  tlie  suhject  of  the  &rH 
chapter  of  the  present  book  :  the  remainiog  chapteq  , 
will  shew,  in  what  manner  the  sense,  when  discoveredi,  I 
is  tote  commuiiiculed,  expounded,  and  applied. 


„1t   \,m.    h.,i\y.n- 

Although  in  every  language,  there  are  very  many 
words,  which  admit  of  several  meanings,  yet  in  com- 
mon speech  there  is  onlif  one  true  sense  attached  to 
any  word,  whicii  sense  is  indicated  by  the  connexiob  _| 
and  series  of  the  discourse,  by  the  design  of  t 
speaker  or  writer,  or  by  some  other  circumstances,  u 
less  any  ambiguity  be  purposely  intended.  The  b: 
usage  obtains  in  (lie  sacred  writings. 

The  Literal  Sense  of  any  place  in  Scriptureil 
that  which  the  words  signify  or  require,  in  their  natufi' 
and  proper  acceptation.     Thus,  in 

Gen.  i.  1  ■  God  created  the  ieavmi  and  the  earth,  the  wOC 

mean  what  iLcy  literally  import,  and  njusC  be  interpreted  at 

ing  to'tlie  Tetter.     So,in  Johnx.  so.  the  ■notdi  I  and  the  Pa^Ut-^ 
ureonf  todiitlrKtly&cd  unequivocally  aisen  the  deity  ofCliAtfl 
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hii  equality  with  God  the  Father,  that  it  ii  UtfBcult  to 
eive  how  in;  other  than  their  proper  and  literal  meaniDg 
'4DaId  ever  be  given  to  them. 

The  literal  sense  has  been  termed  the  Historical 

ftvsE,  as  conveying  the  meaning  of  the  words  and 

fhrases  used  by  a  writer  at  a  certain  time. 

^Tbuii  in  Gen.  s.  S.  Ita.  xi.  1 1.  and  many  other  pauagei  of 

ppture,  the  word  iilo  or  itlandi  signiliei  etehi  inhabited  re* 

on,  particularly  all  the  Western  Coaiti  of  the  Mediterranean 

mi,  tand  the  seats  of  Japhet's  poBterity,  viz.  the  northern  parti 

^Aiia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Europe,  together  with  tome  Other 


faniOH    I.  —  Ruki  for  Invesligating  Hie   Meaning  of  WorJs, 
C^nvraily. 

Since  words  compose  Benlences,  from  wliicli  the 
meaning  of  Scripture  is  to  be  collected,  it  is  necessary 
Aat  the  individual  meaning  of  such  words  be  ascer- 
ttioed,  before  no  proceed  further  to  investigate  the 
of  Holy  Writ.  As  the  same  method  and  the 
nme  principles  of  interpretation  are  common  both  to 
Ve  aacrcJ  volume  and  to  the  productions  of  uninspired 
•Sua,  the  signification  of  words  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
jlost  be  sought  precisely  in  the  same  way  in  which  the 
^Uaoing  of  words  in  other  works  usually  is  or  ought  to 
\bt  sought.  And  since  do  text  of  Scripture  has  more 
uian  one  meaning,  we  must  endeavour  to  find  out  that 
«e  irae  aente  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  we  would 
WeBligate  the  sense  of  any  antient  writer :  and  in  that 
^nae,  when  so  ascertained,  we  ought  to  acquiesce,  un- 
Jeu,  by  applying  the  just  rules  of  interpretation,  it  can 
'ke  shewn  that  the  meaning  of  the  passage  has  been 
Aiitakcn,  and  that  another  is  the  only  just,  true,  and 
^ticftl  sense  of  the  place.  The  following  general 
ilea  will  be  found  useful  for  this  purpose. 
M  3 
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] .  AKertain  ihe  notion  affixed  to  a  word  by  the  pereoDs  in 
general,  by  whom  the  language  either  ii  now  or  formerly  wa$ 
spoken,  and  especially  in  the  particular  connectioD  in  which 
such  notion  is  affixed. 

TIi«  neaning  at  b  woid  uted  bj  an;  writer,  »  the  meaiMBg 
ifliied  to  it  liy  tbow  for  whom  ha  inmediately  wrote.  For  Ibere  ii 
o  kind  of  nalunJ  compact  between  tliose  wbo  writs  «nd  iliose  who 
apeak  a  longuRgc  ;  by  which  ihsj  are  mutually  bound  to  use  wotdi 
in  a  certain  scniG:  he,  therefore,  who  uses  such  words  in  a  diffcreni 
rignificadon,  in  a  manner  Tiolnles  that  compact,  anil  is  in  danger  of 
leading  men  into  error,  contrary  to  the  design  of  God,  "  who  wiH 
hire  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  unto  the  knowledge  oT  the 
truth."  (1  llm.  ii.  4.)  The  rccdveJ sigmficai 
retained,  unless  weighty  and  necessary  rcnaons  require  that  it  si 
be  abandoned  or  neglected. 

We  dial)  be  justified  in  rcjnciing  the  received  meaning  of  a  w 
in  the  following  cases,  Tii. 

(1.)  If  such  Dumning  clastt  will)  any  dDctrine  clearly  rcTeatadll 
the  Scriplurefi. 

(2.)   If  a  certain  passage  require  a  different  eiplan 
wUcbit  appears  to  present  t  as  MsL  iv.  5,  G.  compared  with  LuklCl 
IT.  and  Malt,  xi.  14. 

S.  Where  a  word  hiu  several  significations  in  common  u 
that  tnusl  be  selected  which  best  suits  the  passage  in  quettioi^    ' 
and   which  is  conustent  with  an  author's  known  chnracter, 
sentiments,  and  littiation,  and  the  known  circumstances  under 
which  he  wrote. 

For  instance,  the  woni  Biooo,  which  on  various  aciounti  U 
Bignificwit  in  the  Sacred  Writings,  drnoles  —  our  naTuni/  dactm^ 
from  one  common  fiunily,  in  Acts  xvit.  SG. ;  —  lUalli  in  Hcb.  liL 
Iht  Siiffiringt  and  Death  •/  Chritt,  contidored 
Ihe  souls  of  tinncra,  in  Rom.  v.  ■).  and  Epb.  i.  T. ;  and  alao  i 
procuring  cuue  of  our  jusiili cation  in  Rom.  t.  9.,  and  of  our 
tiGcadonin  Heb,  ii.  14. 

3.  Although  the  force  of  particular  words  can  only  be  ^ 
rived  from  etymology,  yet  too  much  confidence  most  n 
placed  in  that  freqiteotty  uncerlain  science, 

4.  Ilie  distinctions  between  worils,   which  a 
synonymous,  should  be  carefully  Haminetl  nnd  eoflsidenU.' .' 


N.'ounts  U  **'nH 
lalural  dacnt^f 
1  Heb.  liL  fti^ 

BIODeDWBlftt' 
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.  lo  the  I19th  P«]m  ifaere  are  ttn  difiertnt  words,  poioting  out 
tbe  word  (f  God;  tIs.  Law,  Waj,  Word,  Stotutes,  Judgmenti^ 
CnmiTMindincmi,  Frecepta,  Tesdmoniet,  Rigfateousneu,  and  IVutli 
or  FaitbliiliiCMk  Now  all  diete  wordi,  though  utually  considered  m 
sjnoojiDous^  are  not  tUeraIfy  tynonjmous,  but  refer  to  some  latent 
aid  iktingakUag  propertica  of  the  Divine  Word,  ^dnae  manifold 
and  perfectioot  are  thus  illusCiated  with  much  degant 
«f  diction. 


5>  The  cfntheti  introduced  by  the  lacred  writen  are  also  to 
be  carefblly  wdj^ied  and  coofidered,  at  all  of  them  have  either 
a  dedaratiTe  or  explanatory  force,  or  serve  to  distinguish  one 
dnng  from  another,  or  unite  these  two  characters  together. 

6.  General  tenm  are  used  sometimes  in  their  whole  extent, 
nd  sometimes  in  a  restricted  sense,  and  whether  they  are  to 
be  understood  in  the  one  way  or  in  the  other,  must  depend 
upon  the  scope,  snbject^natter,  context,  and  parallel  passages. 

'  The  word,  the,  in  1  Thess.  ill.  8.,  it  is  evident  both  from  the 
nbject-matter  and  the  context,  must  be  taken  in  a  restricted  sense, 
and  not  as  implying  the  apo8tle*s  natural  life  or  existence. 


Sicnoir  If. —  Aids  for  Investigating  the  Meaning  of  Words  in 

combination. 


I  1 Of  the  Scope,  and  Context. 

I.  The  Scope  defined. 

A  consideration  of  the  Scope  or  design  which  the  in- 
spired author  of  any  of  the  books  of  Scripture  had  in 
view,  essentially  facilitates  the  study  of  the  Bible  :  be- 
cause, as  every  writer  had  some  design  in  view,  it  is 
natural  to  conclude  that  he  would  express  himself  in 
terms  adapted  to  his  purpose.  To  be  acquainted  with 
the  scope,  therefore,  is  to  understand  the  chief  part  of 
the  book.  The  scope  of  an  author  is  either  general  or 
^fecial;  by  the  former,  we  understand  the  design  which 
he  proposed  to  himself  in  writing  his  book ;  by  the 
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latter,  we  mean  that  design  which  he  had  in  view,  when 
Writing  particular  sections,  or  even  smaller  portions,  of 
his  book  or  treatise.  ,, 

11.  Hints  for  asceriaining  the  Scope. 

The  means,  by  which  to  ascertain  the  scope  of  ■ 
particular  section  or  passage,  being  nearly  the  samff 
with  those  which  must  be  applied  to  the  iovestigatidli 
of  the  general  scope  of  a  book,  we  shall  briefly  consider 
them  together  in  the  following  observations.  ' 

1,  When  the  tcopc  of  a  whole  book,  or  of  any  particulir 
portion  of  ic,  ii  expressly  mentioned  by  the  tacrcd  writer,  it 
should  be  carefully  obierred. 

The  sCDp«  and  end  of  tbe  nhole  Bible  cotlectirely,  ii  f anbuncd  ^ 
it>  manifolil  utilil;,  whrcli  St.  FbuI  eiprculy  alslei  in  3  Tim-  iii.  {& 
17-  and  alio  in  Roin.  it-  4.  In  like  muniiEr,  iht  author  or  Bocls- 
iJailei  ■nnaunces,  at  tlw  bef^inning  uT  Iiik  Ijook,  the  subject  be  ia> 
tcadi  to  iliscuss  viz.  (o  ilien  Ibat  all  human  afTsirc  are  vain, 
unccrtnin,  frail,  lud  imjicriect ;  and,  lucli  being  llie  cosPj  he  piiK 
eceds  to  iii(|iiln>,  tfTial  prnjll  Halh  a  man  d/oU  hit  latinar  vMck  1|* 
tatelh  under  the  nmf  (Eccl.  r.  S,  3.)  And  tomirds  the  diM  (f 
>h«um>  book,  (ch.  lii.  8.)  he  repeats  the  uma  subject,  the  truth  of, 
wMeh  ha  hod  proved  by  cipericnco-  So,  in  the  cocnmenrcmeiitl/' 
Iha  hook  of  I'roverhi,  Solomon  ditlinetly  announcci  their  tCMit . 
,'ch.i,  1—4.6.).  Si- John  (iii.al.)announc»hiiobje<:linwrilJH[. 
liii  G»pel  lo  be  ibst  nien  might  bt/Uiv  that  Jims  u  tui  Ciiuik 
IBI  Sow  or  God,  and  that,  beheving,  they  might  have  life  throng 
liii  nune;  therefore,  ail  Iboie  diicoursei  of  our  lj>rd,  wtiicb  irEifc 
raided  almost  eiflunvuly  b-j  tliii  eTangellit,  are  M  be  peruied  wfifcl 
reference  la  llii«  pirtleular  design. 

1.  The  scope  of  the  sacred  writer  may  be  atcenained  fiam 
the  known  occauon,  upon  which  his  book  wu  written,  Mt 
alao  from  history. 

We  know  from  history  tlial  many  perionj  disseminated  erroraiatf 
•leTended  Judaism,  during  tlic  lime  of  \ix  apostles ;  wlm  thertfla* 
round  it  nvcesiary  to  oppose  and  refute  Mich  crron.  Tbii  iiaittt 
n  of  Saint  Pelcr'a  second  Epistle :  and  lliia  circuiDitaUi 
*  to  ascertain  the  scope  of  many  of  the  other  apoMofac 
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,  5.  The  eipresi  conclusion,  added  by  the  writer  at  iheend  of 
•ument,  tlcinonil rales  hia  general  scope, 
nnu,  b  nom.  iii.  Si.,  a^cr  >  long  iliscussion.  Saint  Paul  ad<li 
■Jm  conelusioii ;  —  Thmfare  we  conclude,   tTinl  man  it  jitUjjkii  tif 
falh  wUktniU  Iht  deedi  o/llielav  .-     ttcaee  we  pcrceiTe  wilhwhat  iv- 
agB  the  wbole  paaaga  wai  •mum,  and  Id  which  all  the  real  ii  to  be 
i^ktitd.      Tbs  concliuion*  intenpcnol  IbrDii};h  the  epjitlet  nw]' 
oatj  bcucntuDcdby  meuuorthcpirticleB,"nbeTeri)re,""Mtii)g 
thit,"  "tberdbre,"    "  tJiea,"  Sic    at  ikU  u  by  tlie  circunutancM 
ilIMctljr  menUoncd  or  rcrt'rred  to- 
ll. Context  defined. 
I  Another  most  important  assistance,  for  investigating 
t  meaning  of  words  and  phraEes,  is  tlie  coDsideratioii 
Wyt  the    Context,  or  the  comparison  of  the  preceding 
I  iM  subsequent  parts  of  a  discourse :    as  this  alone  in 
ay  instances  can  enable  us  to  determine  that  eigni- 
Uioa  which  is  best  adapted  to  any  word  or  passage. 

^p.)  TlieHebn:»«o«I-|BJ:i(te-SHtB)lilm,l]y«gnifinlhe*fati. 
I  metonymy.  Cne  Jleih  beiiEslb  tbeelua  ;  and  by  aiynEcdoclie  it 
ery  animiit,  eftpecIaJly  nian,  considered  dh  inAnn  or  wealth 
Lvii.  S.  Curted  be  the  man  tka  Iruiltlh  in  man.  and  \ 
a  Aif  arm;  but  that  the  word  Jlah  is  to  be  understood 
Smaif  only  in  Gen.  ri.  1::.  will  beeviilenl  on  (he  glighesl  in^teclioii 
u  contciL  AUJlaS  had  comijiled hii  ua^ — that  'a,  all  men  bad 
ally  depatteil  from  the  rule  of  rigbieou »□(»],  or  had  made  Clieir 
got  life  abominjible  throughout  llie  worlJ. 
^!|.}  Hiere  ii  a  dlilereucc  of  opinion  vltclticr  the  addim  of  Joh'i 
"e  (Job  ii.  9.)  it  lo  be  undertlood  in  a  good  Knse,  as,  Blea  [or 
le  gloty  to)  God  and  die,  or  in  a  ditTcrvnl  ugnilication,  Ctirte 
E '  M  sntf  ifir,  Bi  it  U  rendered  in  our  authorised  Tersion.  Circum- 
Hbo  iliew  that  tlie  lost  is  the  paper  meaning ;  because  ai  yet  Jot) , 
■d  Mt  nnned  widi  Im  lips,  and  cotiKquentty  hi>  wire  had  no  ground 
hr  durgiog  him  with  indulging  n  rain  opinion  of  hi)  integrity. 

I  '  1,  Tiie  context  of  a  discourse  in  the  Scripluree, 
l^Vy  comprise  either  one  verae,  a  few  verses,  entire 
I^Bprioda  or  sections,  entire  chapt«»i  or  whole  books. 
I^ua,  ■  ■    -!■- 

■  B    S 
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(I.)  If  I  Cor.  X.  tfi.  be  the  pBitage  under  eiumiualHiii,  thr 
preceding  Biid  flubKqumC  parti  of  the  ppistlc,  vhieh  belon; 
to  it,  are  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  chapters. 

(8.)  in**,  li.  be  the  chapter  in  question,  (lie  reader  man 
not  itop  at  the  end  of  it,  but  continue  his  perusal  to  the  llth 
verw  of  ch.  lii. ;  fortheie  togOhct  form  one  subject  or  nrEO- 
iDciit  of  prcilictioD,  in  which  the  prophet  i^  announdng  to  bii 
i-iiuntrj'nien  the  eertiunty  of  their  deliverance  sad  return  ftom 
the  Itabyluitish  cft|'liil'y.  Tfiis  entire  portion  ought  thcreforr 
to  l<c  mid  <it  once,  in  order  to  ajiprchend  hiUj  the  prophet** 
mat  Ding. 

(3.)  In  like  manner,  the  Tenet  from  *.  is.  of  cb.  lii,  I  -  _ 
end  of  i-h.  tiii.  fiinn  n  new  and  entire  section  reladve  to  ttV*  L 
tulHdn|t«  of  the  Mtroafa.  tiere  then  b  a  wrong  diviiion  oTm 
thffien,  to  which  no  regard  ihould  be  puid  in  examining  Ata  V 
Ch.  li.  ought  to  include  v.  1 S.  of  cb.  K  J 
o  comneace  U  T.  is.  and  be  confumed  t^J 


atKXtk. 
and  ch.  lii.  ouftht  ti 
th*  Mid  ofch.  lui. 

(4.)  In  like  mnnn 
ST,  IN..!".  Kpi»ilo  K 


r,  the  first  verse  of  the  fourth  cbapler 
n  the  Colcwinns  ought  to  be  joined  t 
third  rh<i|itvri  the  iligh teat  attention  lo  thii  poimn 
a  dlligrot  tludrnt  to  add  niimcoiu  other  exninplei 

IIU  Hiui*  for  cxanuiting  iKe  Context. 

K  IUvWtflM  wdi  *«ri  otviti*  pastgn. 

».  N«l^  MWrtM  A«  caiiN  pai«age  with  admxU  Uteotioj 
HmwMKw  k  ilngk'  {<■>««•  «iU  miuirc  a  mkoie  chapto-,  f 
MVtral  of  tfca  |««<«lin(  aad  (blknring  cb;iptcrs,  or  ei 
Mtriit  IxMkt  M  he  |iefv>«<^  ml  ibac  not  once  or  twice,  }^ 

lhvtMMM«tilM«dMn>w>««(«l(p«wg^lt<>ia.te.]a.  TUn'  ' 


9.  A  rmw  or  r*M|ftt  waut  mm  >«  ooMtvted  with 


Jj 
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Itat  BflOk  ii.  16.  aUiough  it  makes  a  good  ieni#  if  comMdcd 
vitb  the  pmedhig  yene,  makes  a  much  better  when  joinad  witk 
▼ene  12.  (the  intermediate  Tenet  being  read  parentheticaUy  as  in 
the  amlioriaed  veroon) ;  and  this  shows  it  to  be  the  true  and  proper 


4.  Esunine  whether  the  writer  continues  hu  (fiscourse,  lest 
we  ioppose  hira  to  make  a  transition  to  another  argument^  when 
in  fiict  he  is  prosecuting  the  same  topic. 

Bom.  ▼.  IS.  will  fumiffh  an  illustration  of  this  remark*  FVom 
that  Tcrse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  St.  Paul  produces  a  strong  ar- 
gument to  prore,  that  as  all  men  stood  in  need  of  the  grace  of  Gcd 
in  Christ  to  redeem  them  from  their  sins,  so  this  grace  has  been 
aflisrded  equally  to  all,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles.  To  perceive  the 
fali  Ibtce^  tfaereforOy  of  the  apostle's  conclusion,  we  must  read  the 
cowtamation  of  his  argument  from  ▼erse  12.  to  the  close  of  the 
chaffer. 

5.  The  Parentheses  which  occur  in  the  sacred  writings 
should  be  particularly^  regarded :  but  no  parenthesis  should  be 
interposed  without  su£ELcient  reason. 

Parentheses,  being  contrary  to  the  genius  and  structure  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  are,  comparatively,  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  Old 
Testament.  But  in  the  New  Testarnent,  they  are  frequent,  espe- 
cially io  the  writings  of  Saint  Paul ;  who,  after  making  numerous 
digresiions,  (all  of  them  appropriate  to,  and  illustrative  of,  his  main 
subject,)  returns  to  the  topic  which  he  had  begun  to  discuss. 

Thus,  in  Rom.   ii.,  verses  13,  14,  and  15.  are  obviously  paren- 

thetical,  because,  the  context  evidently  requires  verses  12.  and  16.  to 

be  read  together.    In  Rom.  v.,  verses  12.  18, 19.  evidently  form  one 

continued  sentence  ;  and  all  the  intermediate  verses  are  undoubtedly 

to  be  read  as  a  parenthesis,  though  they  are  not  marked  as  such  in 

<be  authorised  translation.    1  Cor.  viii.  1 .  beginning  with  the  words, 

Xnowiedge  pujfeth  up,  &c.  to  the  end  of  the  first  clause  in  verse  4.,  is 

in  like  manner  parenthetical.     The  connexion  therefore  of  the  first 

with  the  fourth  verse  is  this :  —  Nowt  tu  touchuig  thingi  offered  unio 

iicls,  we  know  thai  we  have  aU  knowleige,  — >  ffe  know  that  an  idol  is 

natkmg,  &c.     1  Cor.  z.  29.  latter  chuise,  and  verse  SO.  are  paren- 

thelieal ;  as  also  are  2  Cor.  iz.  9,  10.  which  are  so  printed  in  our 

miion.     A  stiU  more  signal  instance  of  parenthesis  occurs  in  Eph. 

iti.  whera  the  fint  and  fourteenth  Yerset  are  connected,  the  twelfe 
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>«s  (3>  to  13.)  being  parcnthetkil )  ai  *]«>  it 
1  Tim.  i.  T>i»  3.  lo  IT.  incluuvc. 

7.  Where  no  connexioa  e&ist(  with  the  preceding  and  fob*, 
lequeDt  parts  of  a  book,  none  should  be  sought. 

TUi  abiiervution  <ppli«  solely  to  the  Provcrbi  of  Solomoa  oi 
cliiefly  to  €,ie  U'nt2i  and  fultowing  clupteni  i  which  fona  the  Hcuid 
part  of  that  book,  and  an'  cumpaud  or  scniencBS  or  prottrba,  tMtHf 
dUlinctaod  unFODiiHtcd,  though  each  indiridiul  precept  is  pro^ 
nuit  with  the  most  wfighty  in 


I  S.  —  Analogy  of  Sctiplurc  or  Firsllel  I'uiaagcs, 

IJ  Noturi:  and  importance  of  Parallel  PassacxS; 
fatallel  FaBsages  are  those  which  bear  same  degree 
of  Tesemblance  in  eentiment,  language,  or  idiom  :  and 
the  comparison  of  them  is  a  most  important  help  for 
interpreting  auch  ports  of  Scripture  as  may  appear  to 
us  obscure  or  uncertain  :  for,  on  atmoBt  every  subjetlti 
there  will  be  found  a  multitude  of  phrases,  that,  when 
diligently  collBlcd,  will  afford  mutual  illustration  and 
support  to  each  other;  the  truth,  which  in  more  ob- 
scurely intiniaCed  in  one  place,  being  expressed  with 
greater  precision  in  others. 

ParalleBims  are  either  near,  or  remote  .■  in  the  former 
esse  the  parallel  passages  ore  sought  from  tiie  same 
writer ;  in  the  latter  frooi  different  writers.  They  are 
further  termed  adequate,  when  they  affect  the  whole 
subject  proposed  in  the  text:  and  inadefuale,  when 
they  affect  it  only  in  part :  but  the  most  usual  divieioa 
of  the  analogy  of  Scripture,  or  parallelisms,  is  into 
verbal,  or  parallelisms  of  words,  and  real,  or  parallelisms 
df  things. 

I.  A  Verbal  FaraUelism  or  Analogy  is  that  in  whicli. 
on  comparing  two  or  naore  places  together,  the  sant 
words  and  phrases,  the  same  mode  of  argument,  tb« 


tame  mietlitfdl'of  eonstniciion,  and  Ifae'mftk&e  ifieturictl 
figures,  are  respectiTely  to  be  found. 

2.  A  Real  PoraUdum  or  Analogy  is,  where  the  same 
event  or  thing  is  related,  the  same  doctrine  is  taught^ 
or  the  same  subject  is  discussed.  But  besides  these 
two  species  of  paraUelisnos,  there  is, 

3.  A  third,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  both,  and  which 
is  of  equal  importance  for  understanding  the  Scrip- 
tures :  This  has  been  termed  a  Parallelism  of  Members : 
it  consists  chiefly  in  a  certain  equality,  resemblance, 
or  parallelism,  between  the  members  of  each  period ; 
so  that  in  two  lines  or  members  of  the  same  period, 
things  shall  answer  to  things,  and  words  to  words*  as 
if  fitted  to  each  other  by  a  kind  of  rule  or  measmne. 

The  nature  of  this  kind  of  parallelism,  which  is  the 
grand  characteristic  of  the  poetical  style  of  the  He- 
brews, has  been  already  considered ;  and  its  critical 
uses  haye  been  illustrated.     See  pp.  141 — 144,  supra. 

A  single  example  will  suffice  to  show  the  importance 
of  this  help  to  the  interpretation  of  the  poetical  parts 
of  Scripture. 

Psal.  Ixxxiy.  5 — 7.  is  confessedly  a  difficult  passage 
of  Scripture,  but  by  considering  it  as  an  introverted  pa" 
rallelism  (the  nature  of  which  is  defined  in  pp.  143, 144.), 
Bishop  Jebb  has  thrown  much  light  upon  those  verses. 

**  Blessed  is  the  man  whose  strength  is  in  Thee : 
The  passengers  in  whose  heart  are  the  wajrs, 
In  the  valley  of  Baca  moke  it  a  spring ; 
The  rain  also  fiUetb  the  pools ; 
They  go  from  strength  to  strength ; 
He  shall  appear  before  God  in  Zion. 

"  The  first  and  sixth  lines  are  here  considered,  at  once,  as  con* 
siructirely  parallel,  and  as  affording  a  eontinuout  sense :  the  inter- 
Wftfiate  four  lines  may  be  accounted  parenthetical ;  the  second, 
liAnsinictively  parallel  with  the  fifth ;  and  the  third  with  the  fourth. 
th4  frit  line  9ems  io'tantma  the  cbaractir  ni  «  conBnaed  pro- 
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ficioit  in  religion, —  !iii  sIreti-lA  it  in  Gvd;  Un  dilfa  line,  to  de 

his  Goal  benliHcacioii,  ~-  hi  lAall  ajrpear  bffiire  C-itt  in  Zian.  TIN 
intcrmedulc  quatrain  may  lie  recorded  as  descriplivc  of  tlic  ii 
mcdule  courac  punucd  by  those  nho  ilv^irc  to  be  good  and  hap^j 
they  are  passengers ;  but  tbej  know  tbEir  deiliiutiDn,  and  Oiey  loBf. 
for  It  {  at  0  distance  from  the  temple,  thb-y  arc  aniioiu  to 
therej  tJie  very  )iigL ways  lo  Jeruukm  are  in  llwir  heart.  A^^ 
irbatittliB  conwqucnce  ?  ABVoIon  smoothB  all  dilHcuIliee  ; 
ptrcbed' ud  sandy  deurt  becomcB  ■  riiJi  n  ell-wntcred  nll^j 
and  tbey  cheerTully  advadcc  from  streiigtli  to  slri.-ngtli  ;  tVom  oht 
degree  of  virtuous  proficiency  to  nnoiher."  (Sacred  literatn^f^ 
pp.  55,56.) 

II.  Rules  for  compahimg  Parallel  Passages. 

1 .  Ascertain  the  primary  meaning  of  the  passage  under  ooi^ 
sideration. 

In  1  Cor.  IT.  5.  we  read.  Judge  aaihms  htfare  Ike  line,  unlit  tkt 
Lard  come,  who  both  trill  bring  la  light  Ikt  hiddtn  Ihingi  if  dor 
anduill  nulf  matdfiu  the  cauTUeli  vf  the  hcarli.  Now  herell  a 
parallelism  of  rocmbtrrs,  but  the  fundamental  mcHning  is. 
Gad  Jvdgei  Ihe  countdi  af  men  s  be  therefore  Judges  without  respect 
of  pcrsoDi,  and  with  unerring  partiality.  The  Apostle's  dan 
w»,  to  abo*  Ihit  it  is  impoisiUe  Tor  men  to  perceive  and  judge  ' 
couobbIs  of  one  another. 

2.  Although  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  ffiiM*Kri.v  coming  tnmi 
God,  are  perfectly  consistent,and  harmoiiiie  throughout! 
ai  they  were  sbcokdauily  written  by  liiffiirent  authors,  tfkf 
various  topics,  and  in  different  styles,  those  books  are  ii] 
first  io&td nee  tu  be  compared,  which  nere  composed  by  tb^' 
same  author,  in  the  same  taogungc,  nnd  on  a  pamllcl  ftihjcct. 

By  cotnpnring  PtaL  xiXTiii.  10.  with  1  Sam.  lir.  'ia,  B7.  [inf. 
which  Jonathan,  luving  Isken  some  honey  Tor  hi:^  refieihiiieni,  yt^ 
is  said  to  have  had  hit  q/a  intighAenal,)  *e  ihall  readily  apprebca^ 
the  force  of  the  psalmist'aoomplwiit,  that  iJie  tight  of  kit  eifei  wai' 
gfintjron  hin i  for  the  «yi-»  of  a  person  in  good  henltii  areso  slroof 
as  to  sparkle  with  thu  rajFs  of  light  that  fdt  uiion  tligm  ;  whereas, 
when  the  eoiutttution  is  worn  by  long  uckaeas,  or  broken  by  grid^. 
theses  tois  tbdr  vigour  and  brilliancy,  and  in  cuies  of  incipicM* 
bUndnaM,  Uw  light  gradually  faib  the  •^ya. 
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a.  CoUeet  •&  thoie  liniilar  pMi«ge8y  in  which  the  Mune 
(ooM  of  fpeech  occur,  and  the  same  topics  arc  proposed :  and 
eottwder  wdl,  whether  thejr  are  really  paraliei,  that  is^  not 
only  whether  the  tame  word,  but  also  die  same  thing,  answers 
together,  in  order  to  form  a  safe  judgment  concerning  it. 

It  often  happens  that  one  word  has  sereral  distinct  meaningB»  one 
of  wfaidi  obtains  in  one  place,  and  one  in  another  place.  When, 
therdfore,  words  of  such  Tarious  meanings  present  themselTes,  all 
those  passages  where  thej  occur  are  not  to  be  immediately  con- 
lidared  as  parallel,  unless  they  hsTe  a  similar  power.  Thus,  if  any 
one  were  to  compare  Jonah  i?.  10.  (where  mention  is  made  of  the 
goard  which  came  up  in  a  night,  and  perished  in  a  night,  and 
which  in  the  original  Hebrew  is  termed  the  eon  of  a  nighi,)  with 
1  Tbsss.  ▼.  5.  where  Christians  are  called,  not  children  of  the  night, 
bot  dUUnm  eftke  dry,  it  would  be  a  spurious  parslleL 

4.  Where  two  parallel  passages  present  themselyes,  the 
dearer  and  more  copious  place  must  be  selected  to  illustrate 
one  that  is  more  briefly  and  obscurely  expressed. 

5.  No  assistance  is  to  be  derived  from  similar  passages,  the 
tense  of  which  is  uncertmn. 

The  method  here  indicated  is  the  only  effectual  way 
by  which  to  ascertain  parallel  words  and  phrases,  as 
well  as  parallelisms  of  things :  it  will  indeed  require  a 
conaderable  portion  of  time  and  study,  which  every  one 
may  not  perhaps  be  able  to  give;  but  individuals  dius 
circumstanced  may  advantageously  facilitate  their 
researches  by  having  recourse  to  editions  of  die  Bible 
with  parallel  references,  and  to  concordancesi  the 
most  useful  of  which  are  specified  in  the  Appendix. 


§  3.  —  Of  the  Analogy  of  Faith.  , 

I.  Analogy  of  Faith  defined. 

The  Analogy  of  Faith  may  be  defined  to  be  the  con- 
^nt  (md  perpetual  harmony  of  Scripture  in  the  funda^ 
^'^entid  points  ofjaith  andpractice^  deduced  from  those 
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pA>#^gf^i.iu.  ffihich  they  are  diacusscd  Iiy  the  inspired 
penmen,  either  directly  or  eKpreasly,  and  in  cleaiv 
plain,  and  intelligible  language.  Or,  more  britfly,  the 
anatogy  of  faith  may  be  defined  to  be  that  proportion^, 
wliicii  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  bear  10  each  other, 
oi;  the  .tlosu  connexion  between  the  truths  of  rerealed 
relijjiu;!..  It  ii  one  of  the  most  iiuportant  aids  for  ai^ 
ccrtaiiiinjr  ihe  sense  of  Scripture.  Tlio  Aual^tg^  ^T 
Fftieb  i»  an  exprcEaion  borrowed  from  Saint  PuiHl 
GjiisHetO  the  Romans  (xii.  6.)  where  he  exhorts  tboai 
wiio'jirnphe.ii/  in  the  church  (that  is,  those  who  exerdll 
tlie  p^ce  of  authoritatively  expounding  the  Scripturen^I 
to  prophety  according  to  the  proportion,  or,  as  the  worf  ■ 
is  in  the  original,  the  Anatogif  of  Failh. 
it.  Hints  for  iovestigaliog  the  Analogy  of  Faith. 

I.  Whenever  any  doctrine  Mmonifert,  cither  from  thew, 
tenor  of  divine  revelation,  or  from  its  scope,  it  must  no 
vfeaKetifrd  or  set  aaide  by  a  few  obscure  paisagci. 

Notruib  is  TUOTG  certain  in  ruti^ion,  or  ia  mon  frajiienilir  uHrtedlf 
llie  Bible  iluiti  iliii,  Tii.  thai  Cod  \a  good,  not  only  to  mnie  individul^ 
biitaltu'^ttK^irds  all  men.  (S«?  Psil.  nlv.  9.  Ecek.  iviiL  as.  91 
Johuift.  IS.  Tit.  ii.  ll.,4c.  ic)  If,  thererorc,  any  pBasige* OCrt 
wludi  at  first  ^glit  ai'peaT  to  conlrndicl  ihe  goodness  of  God,  u,  M 
ii^Unce,  that  He  has  created  loine  persooa  that  he  might  dari 
tliem  (■>  tome  liavu  inainualed),  iu  «udi  caw  the  very  clear  and  ctf>i 
lam  docblne  rulaiive  to  llie  goorlness  or  God  it  nut  to  be  JmpugntiL' 
much  leu  ul  aaiie,  by  thei<e  obxcnre  places,  which,  on  the  MnUMf^ 
ought  ID  be  Illustrated  by  such  pusiign  u  are  more  clear.  'Ibil 
{*ruv.  etL  4.  Iu»,  by  scveml  eminent  orltcta,  been  supposed  ID  ttlut- 
la  llw  preJculimtioa  ofthe  gImI  and  the  reprobation  o(  the  iricU^. 
biit  without  any  foundaiion.  Tlie  passage,  bowc*er,  may  be  vM^ 
cbiTctitlir  rendered,  The  Lant  hcOh  made  alt  Mngt  to  aniwer  u  Utfh 
itfva,  or  aptly  to  refer  to  one  anodher,  yea  cvtn  Ihc  tnicted,  fir  IV 
nil  dnjf.lhatis,  to  be  the  eiccutioner  of  evil  to  othtn:  do  whW 
accouBI  llii'y  arc  in  S>:riptun<  termed  the  rod  of  Jvhorah  [lui.  i,  S,jfi 
aiii  his  iWDtd  (Pot.  xviJ.  13.)  Butthen  ii  no  necenitj  fiir  rtj^ 
inKlG*mciv«d<mloa,ilMFlftlnindobTkiuiieineof  wUehf     ' 
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I  Bothine  in  the  world  -wtudi  doani 
WGod,  utd  pramou  di 


coDtribuic  lu  At'fildij 
'  his  BdonbU  4«dglMk 

2.  No  doctrioe  con  belong  Eo  [he  aonlogy  of  roith,  whleli  is 
Ib^deil  on  a  nngle  text. 

;iml  principle  of  religion  is  delivered  in  more  than  one 
□o(  lo  be  detached  fram  the 
e  taken  in  connexion  with  tbe 


.  Etcij  Oiciitimi  I 


of  this  rule,  (lie  Icmjurai^  direction  of  ttir  Bpoitle 
H,  If.  )bu  been  perverted  by  (lie  church  of  Uome,  viil 
t^dned  a  permanent  instiiution,  (by  her  iniscslted  a  uicrament,  for 
JkwH  twrer  iiutitiiled  liy  Jous  Christ,]  from  a  mesu  of  rccoterj,  to 
/I  Aimn,  when  reeoicry  ii  despente,  for  Ihe  ulvatian  of  the  lotJ. 

S.  The  WHOLE  tj'slem  of  revclatton  must  be  expIiuneJ,  to  u 

to  be  con^stcnt  with  itielf.  —  When  two  pounges  AHE&a  to 

1*  contradictory,  if  the  sense  of  the  one  can  be  clefirly  ascw- 

led,  \n  such  case  that  must  regulate  our  interpretation   of 

I.  Aa  obscure,  doubtful,  ambiguous,  or  figurative  text  DlUit 
aner  be  inteqireted  in  such  a  seme  ai  to  make  it  cootradict  a 
Wan  one. 

,  la  (XplaiDing  Uic  Scripturea,  consiMency  of  Knw  vid  prindple* 
(giglit  to  be  aupportcd  in  all  their  several  p«rta ;  utd  if  any  ma  pan 
\gf  w  interpreted  as  to  clash  with  aaolher,  sucli  interpreiatwn  taniuit 
htjDstiEed.  Hat  can  it  be  otherwise  corrected  Itian  by  con^dering 
tfirrf  duublful  or  difficult  text,  first  by  ilsilf,  then  with  iu  cwileil, 

Slheo  by  comparing  it  rnih  oth^r  paaiagcs  cf  Scripture;  and 
bringing  what  rasj  seem  ob«nire  into  a  coniisleney  with  iriiat 
in  and  evident, 
ijpie  doctrine  of  InuiulHtanUalion,  inculcated  by  the   church  of 
founded  on  a  nricllj  lileni  interpretation  a(  6guratiTe 
s,  "  This  is  my  body,"  &c.   (Matt.   iiri.   SC,  4c.)  and 
I   no  retolii.D  to  the  >u|iper},  "  Eat  my  fletli,  drinit  my 
"    (John  vi.    51— SB.)    Bui  independently  of  this,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  sense  put  upon   the  wards  "  Tills  is  my 
iy  "by.  the  church  of  l^me,  cannot  be  the  true  one,  beinfi  con- 
0  Uw  express  dedaratiaa  of  the  New  Teslaarnt  history,  from 
jt  i*  evident  thai  our  I<ard  is  ascended  into  heaven,  where  he 
till  [he  time  of  tbe  mtitution  of  oil  tilings;"  (Acts 
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iij.  91  •)  that  is,  till  bii  accond  coming  lo  judgment.  How  ihescon 
his  body  l)c  in  tea  tliousanil  several  places  od  earth  at  one  and  the 
tame  tiiae  ?  We  nuy  further  add  Uui,  If  liui  dottr'iae  of  ti-aimb- 
■tantiatioD  be  true,  it  will  (o\\(m  that  our  Saviour,  wtieii  be  instituted 
lUc  Sscromenl  of  (he  Lord's  Supper  did  itclually  eat  iih  own  KbIii 
■nd  drink  hit  own  blood :  it  iMnchuion  this,  bo  obriotisly  comra. 
dictw;  bath  to  reaionaiid  to  S<:ripture,  that  it  is  anunishiug  how  anf 
aenuble  and  religioua  man  can  credilsuch  n  tcuet. 

S.  Such  pufsagcs  as  are  expressed  with  siteviir  are  to  be 
eipouudeil  by  those,  where  Lhe  aune  doctrines  or  dutiei  are 
expressed  mobe  ubcelv  and  fully. 

i.  llie  doctrine  oTjuBtiEcBtiot),  for  instance,  is  briefly 'Staled  in 
Fhil.  iij. ;  but  that  momentous  doctrine  is  jirofbcscdty  diseased  id 
the  £pi«Us  to  the  Gslntians,  and  especially  In  that  to  the  UamMU  ■• 
and  according  lo  tho  tenor  of  these,  parliculwly  Rom.  ilL,  all  the 
other   pBEsages  of  Scripture    that  treat  of  justiBLulion,  ehould  be 

ii.  Etbh  slight  variations  will  frequently  serve  for  the  purpoai 
of  reciprocal  IlluBtratlon.  llius,  Uic  beuEiludcs,  related  In  Lutati., 
iboDgh  delivered  at  ohuiAet  time  and  in  i.  diffirreni  place,  ntlbt 
same  with  lliosc  delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  in  liis  sermon  on  ibc 
mount,  mid  recorded  in  Matt.  v.  Being,  however,  epitomised  by  Uk 
forma  evangelist,  they  may  be  eiplaincd  by  the  lattvr. 

6.  "Where  several  doctriaee  of  equal  importance  are  pro- 
posed, and  revealed  with  great  clearnesi.wc  must  be  careful  lo 
p»e  to  each  iu  full  and  equal  weight." 

"  Tliui  tlioi  we  are  saved  by  th«  &ce  grace  of  God,  andlhro"g!> 
laith  in  Clirist,  is  a  iloctiine  loo  plainly  affirmed  by  the  s«:r*tl 
writers  to  be  set  aside  by  any  contravening  position.  (Eph.  ii.  8.) 
But  so,  on  lliG  other  band,  are  (he  doctrines  of  repentance  unto  life, 
and  of  obedience  unto  aitvatiou.  (Acts  jij.  19.  Matt.  lix.  IT.) 
To  set  either  of  tliCM  tnitfai  at  turiarue  with  Uic  others,  would  be  I" 
frustrate  the  declared  purpose  of  (he  Gospel,  and  (o  make  it  of  nont 
effect.  Points  thus  clearly  cstabliihcd,  and  from  llieir  very  nauire 
indispensable,  must  be  made  Co  currespund  with  each  other :  and  (be 
aipOiition,  whicli  besi  preserves  tbam  unimpaired  and  undimintihed. 
will  ia  any  case  be  a  saf«  interpretation,  and  most  probably  Iha  Ini' 
ODD.  Till  aDBlogy  of  faith  will  thus  be  kept  entire,  and.  -mil  ap- 
prove itself,  in  every  respect,  v  becoming  its   Divine   Audiw,  aa<l 
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mtH^ffmUtKetftttiom.''      (Bp«  Viiianldtrt*t  Bwaptoo  Ltdiirai, 
p.  894.) 

It  must,  hoirevery  be  ever  borne  in  mind,  that,  valu* 
Ue  as  thiB  aid  is,  it  is  to  be  used  only  in  concwrrence 
vidi  those  which  have  been  discussed  and  illustimted 
in  the  preoeding  sections.  But,  by  a  due  attention  to 
tbese  principles,  accompanied  with  htunilitj  and  sbce- 
litf,  with  a  desire  to  know  and  obey  the  revealed  will 
otGod,  and  above  all,  with  fervent  supplication  to  the 
throne  of  Grace  for  a  blessing  on  his  kbours,  the  dili- 
gent inquirer  after  8cripture*trutli  may  confidently 
bope  for  aucceas,  and  will  be  enabled  to  perceive  the 
dengn  of  every  portion  of  holy  writ,  its  harmony  with 
Ae  rest,  and  the  divine  perfection  of  the  wliole. 


§  4.  —  Historical  Circumstances. 

Historical  Circumstances  are  an  important  help 
to  the  correct  understanding  of  the  sacred  writers. 
Under  this  term  arc  comprised: —  1.  The  Order;  2.  The 
TiOe;  S.  The  Author;  4.  The  Date  of  each  of  the 
•eteral  books  of  Scripture ;  5.  The  Place  where  it  was 
written  ;  6*  Tlie  Occasion  upon  which  the  several  books 
were  written  ;  7.  Arttient  Sacred  and  Profane  History  ; 

8.  The  Chronology  or  period  of  time  embraced  in  the 
Scriptures  generally,  and  of  each  book  in  particular  ; 

9.  Biblical  Antiquities  ;  (All  these  topics  are  adverted 
tOf  in  the  third  and  fourth  parts  of  this  volume :)  and» 

10.  The  Knowledge  of  the  Affections  or  feelings  of  the 
Sacred  writers,  and  of  the  sentiments  of  the  persons 
whom  they  addressed. 

I.  A  knowledge  of  the  Order  of  the  different  Books, 
especially  such  as  are  historical,  will  more  readily 
(ttsist  the  student  to  discover  the  order  of  the  different 
hist«rtc8  and  other  matters  disctissed  in  them,  as  well 


tenuS 
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as  to   trace   the    divine    economy  tow&rdk  ittyiidmillR 
under  (he  Mosaic  and  Christian  dispensations.  '^I 

II.  The  Titles  ore  further  worthy  of  notice,  becauM 
sotne  of  them  announce  the  chief  subject  of  ihe  bofgf 
—  as  Genesis,  the  generations  of  lieavea  and  earth 
Exodus,  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  fram  £gj] 
&c ;  while  other  titles  denote  the  churches  or  paitiopi 
lar  persons  for  whose  more  immediate  use  some  putp 
of  Scripture  were  composed,  and  thus  elucidate  pW 
ticular  passages. 

III.  Where  the  name  of  the  Author  of  »  book 
not  distinctly  stated,  it  may  be  collected  from  intci 
ciroamstances,  as,  his  peculiar  character,  mode  of 
(hinking,  and  style  of  writing,  as  well  ns  the  incidental 
lestimODies  concerning  himself,  which  his  writings  may 
contain.     Thus, 

The  cxpresjioo*  in  s  Pet.  i.  IB.  and  iii.  1,15.  proTe  Sdn| 
Peter  to  have  been  the  author  oF  that  epistle ;  and  a  cc  ' 
['■riHin  of  the  Ei>JstIi,-»  anil  Gaapt!  of  S^iit  John  prove  I 
that  they  arc  the  production  of  one  and  ihc  ssme  author. 

IV.  A  knowledge  of  the  Time  when  a.  book  i\ 
written,  also  of  the  state  of  the  Church  at  that  tin 
will  indicate  the  reason  and  propriety  of  thii^  ai 
in  sucli  book,  as  well  as  the  author's  scope  or  ioteBti 
in  writing  iu     Thus,  " 

(1.)  The  injunction  in  1  Then.  v.  27.  which  niayappcu'1 
noceisary  will  be  found  to  be  u  very  proper  one,  whan  II 
coniidered  that  ihut  was  ijje  ^rit  epistle  written  by  St.  Pi 
and.  iJiat  [)ia  apottle,  knowing  the  pbuitude  of  hif  ^ 
coDiuiii^inn,  dcinanda  the  same  reapcct  lo  be  paid  to  , 
wriu'ngs,  wliich  had  bten  giv*ti  to  those  of  the  antient  .p 
ph6ti,  which  in  all  probability  were  read  in  erery  auembly 
OfiHMbh  wonhip. 

(!.)  Wlieo  St.  James  wrote  his  epistle  the  Christianl  tiHt 
tuflerutg*  cruel  perwcuiion,  in  ci>n(e(|iieace  of  which  it 
ity-der lining  in  fnith,  Iotc,  aiid  n  holy  hfe,hitt. 


ft         tuflering* 
H        were  not  a 
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Bhmtc^.tlhe  gniM  of  God  to  Ucentiouneis,  boMtiiig  of  a 
dertitute  of  j^  appropriate  fruits ;  r'lz.  who  boasted  of  a  bara 
assent  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel^  and  bold^  afiximed  that 
t&Ss  iboperatiTe  and  dead  faith  was  alone  sufficient  to  obtain 
ilHfaiion.  (Chapter  it  verse  17.  el  teqJ)  Hence  we  may  eauly 
tierifeirfe^  tfiat  the  i^stle's  scope  was,  not  to  treat  of  the 
dattrina  cf  justification  $  but,  the  state  of  the  church  requiring 
it^to  aorrect  tboea  ^rors  m  doctrine,  and  thote  wmftdfimciicei, 
n^^  hmd  crept  uUq  the  church,  and  partictdmrfy  to  expmt  ihtA 
fit^lfigmm^err^  <if  a  deadfaiih  unprodudwe  of  good  wtrks* 
This  observation  further  shows  the  true  way  of  recondHng  tbe 
lopDo^ed  contradiction  between  the  apostles  Paul  and  ^afies 
cbnoermng  tbe  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith.  >, 

'  y.t,Tbe  consideration  of  the  Pla€£  whare  a  Book 
wfs  written^  as  well  as  of  the  nature  of  the  placoi  and 
the  CMStoma  which  obtained  therci  is  likewise  of  groat 
importance. 

The  first  Psalxn  being  written  in  Palestine,  the  comparison 
On  V.  4.)  of  the  ungodly  to  chaff  driven  away  by  the  wind  wtfl 
become  more  evident,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  threah* 
iog-floors  in  that  country  were  not  under  cover  as  those.ia  ouir 
modem  bams  are,  but  that  they  were  forrned  in  the  open  air, 
wttKout  the  walls  of  cities,  and  in  lofty  dtuations,  in  9?d^ 
tfakt  the  wheat  might  be  the  more  effectually  separated '  from 
thi^dddT  by  the  action  of  the  wind.  (See  Hosea  xiii.  5.)  In 
lik^'unfemery  the  knowledge  of  the  natnre  of  the  Aitebian 
desert,  through  which  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed,  is nd^ 
cff^/  to  the  correct  understanding  of  many  passages  in  the 
bocJ^  pf  Exodus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  whioh  were 

vrittan  in  that  desert. 

■  '.I. 

Vi^  A  knowledge  of  the  Occasion  on  which  abootf 
^  tm'tten  will  greatly  help  to  the  understanding  of 
4^  SCfriptures,  particularly  the  Psalms,  many  of  whicli 
we  ho  title.  The  occasion  in  this  case,  must  bie 
SQu^t  from  internal  circumstances. 

MnixUttf  was  evidently  written  hy  David,  when  h^irM'^rtr 
dej^iii^il^a^a^^ihe 'deepest  afiliotionrbucif  w*  cofnlmrtgit 
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witli  the  titnoc7  of  the  -conspiracy  of  Absalom,  uded  bj 
Alii&opbcl,  who  had  deserted  the  councils  of  his  sovereign,  u 
related  in  S  Sam.  \t^  and  also  with  the  character  of  the 
country  whither  David  iJed,  we  ahall  have  a  key  to  the  raeao- 
ing  of  that  psalm,  which  will  elundate  it  with  eijuitl  beauty 
Bod  propriety, 

VII>  A  knowledge  of  Sacred  and  Phofane  His- 
XOitit  is  of  great  importance  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Bible,  not  only  ag  it  enables  us  to  trace  the  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy,  but  also  because  it  enables  us  to 
explain  many  customs  and  institutions  which  the  Jews 
borrowed  frooi  neighbouring  heathen  nations,  notwith- 
standing they  were  forbidden  to  have  any  intercourse 
with  them. 

A  judicious  comparison  of  the  notions  that  obtained  among 
aotient,  and  caniparatively  uncultivated  nations,  with  tho»e 
entertained  by  the  Hebrews  or  Jews,  will,  Trom  their  similitude, 
enable  us  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  meaning  of  ilie  aacretl 
writers.  Thus  many  iileawng  illustrations  of  patriarchal  life 
and  mannen  may  be  obtai[ied  by  comparing  the  wriungs  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod  with  the  accounts  given  by  Moses:  aach 
compnrisonnare  to  be  found  in  the  best  of  the  larger  philological 
commentaries. 

In  order,  however,  that  we  may  correctly  explain 
ilie  manners,  customs,  or  practices,  referred  to  by  the 
sacred  writers  at  different  times,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  investigate  the  laws,  opinions,  and  princi- 
ples of  those  nations  among  whom  the  Hebrews  re- 
sided for  a  long  time,  or  with  whom  they  held  a  close 
intercourse,  and  from  whom  it  ia  probable  they  re- 
ceived some  of  them. 

The  Hebrewt,  from  their  long  residence  in  Egypt,  seem  to 
have  derived  some  expresaiona  and  modes  of  thinking  from 
th«r  oppressors.  A  single  example  will  suffice  la  tUiutraic 
thi«  remark.  Under  the  Jewish  theocracy  the  judges  ore  re- 
presented as  holy  persons,  and  as  Bitting  in  the  place  of  Je- 
honb.    The  Egyptians  regarded  their  sovereigns  in  this  lighL 
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I  it  h»  been  conjectured,  that  the  Iifaclitci,  juit  on 
ixit  from  Kfifpt,  CBlied  their  mien  god;  not  onl;  in 
',  but  &l*u  ia  the  coumion  lungua^je  of  their  Inwi.  See 
xj(i.  6.,  wliere  the  viatdjudgei  i<,in  the  original  Hebraw, 


VIII.  Chronology,  or  the  acience  of  computing 
\i  adjusting  periods  of  time,  it  of  the  greatest  im- 
trtiuice  towards  understanding  the  historical  partB  of 
e  Bible,  not  only  as  it  shows  the  order  and  con- 

>f  the  various  events  therein  recorded,  but 
IS  it  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  accomplish- 
jHent  of  mauy  of  the  prophecies,  aud  sometimes  leads 
!•  the  discovery  and  correction  of  mistakes  in  numbere 
dates,  which  have  crept  into  particular  texts. 
[Ite  chronology  in  the  margin  of  our  larger  English 
•Sibles  is  culled  the  Usserian  Chronology,  being  founded 
the  Annales  Veteris  et  Novi  Teatamenti  of  the 
VDioenlly  learned  Archbishop  Usher. 

IX.  To  all  these  arc  to  be  added  a  knowledge  ofBm- 
AsTiauiTiEs ;  which  include  Geography,  Gene- 

Togy,  Natural  History,  and  Pliilosophy,  Learning  and 
Eophicol  Seels,  Manners,  Customs,  and  private 
ife^  or  the  Jews  and  other  Nations  mentioned  in  the 
it>le.     A  concise  sketch  of  the  principal  topics  com* 

KUed  under  this  head,  is  giveu  in  the  Tuiad  Part  of 

jois  manual- 

X.  Lastly,  in  order  to  enter  fully  into  the  meaning 
H  the  sacred  writers,  especially  of  the  New  Testament, 
K  is  necessary  that  the  reader  in  a  manner  identify 
nimself  with  them,  and  invest  himself  with  their  Afjfec- 
tlOKs  or  feelings;  and  also  familiarise  himself  with 
Ghe  sentiments,  &c.  of  those  to  whom  the  different 
^ks  or  epistles  were  addressed. 

on  U  of  con«irfer«b!e  importonce,  u  well  in  Ihe  mTCfti- 

'•kfita  Wwords  and  phrases,  ai  In  Ihe  iiHerpretation  of  the  ncred 
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volniDP,  and  pnticulirly  of  Ibc  pnyen  and  imprecnliDiii  rcltltd 
Coniaiiud  therein.      If  ihe  asdatance,  wLich  ma)-  be  derived  from  t 
cantuX  studf  of  the  nSectiont  and  feclingi  of  the  jnipirad  writo!^ 

be  diiregBrdcd  or  ncglcclcd,  it  irill  be  icarcely  pouiblo  to  btmI 
ermneous  eipoiiliuna  of  the  Scriptunu.  Daily  obtervsliun  aod 
eipericnce  prove,  how  mucb  of  iis  energy  and  perspicuil;  ramiliir 
dircourie  deriiea  from  the  afi^lions  of  the  qieolers  :  and  alio  that 
the  uunc  word*,  when  proaounfcd  luider  Ihe  influence  of  dtficraM 
emotiont,  caniej  very  diflerent  ■i]Ganing&.  _ 


I 


J  5.  —  Anticnt  Vermont. 
Of  the  Antient  Versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  anJ  ^ 
their  uses  in  sacred  criticism,  ao  account  has  already 
been  given  in  page*  109 — 119.     It  may  here  be  re- 
marked, that,  to  those  vrho  are  able  to  consult  thenii 
these  versions  afford  a  very  valuable  aid  in  the  interpret- 
ation of  the  Bible :  for  they  were  the  works  of  men,  who 
enjoyed  several  advantages  above  the  moderns,  for  ud> 
derslanding  the  original  languages  and  the  phraseologj^ 
of  Scripture.     A  single  instance  will  illustrate  the  pro^ 
priety  of  this  remark. 

Id  the  first  promuleation  of  the  Gospel  to  mankind,  (Gi 
iii.  15.)  God  said  to  the  Eerpent  that  beguiled  our  first  pnrent 
And  I  uriil  put  enmily  heiwren  Ihee  and  Ihe  u-eman,  and  betan 
Iky  teed  and  her  feed,  and  IT  (that  is,  the  aeed  of  the 
a*  our  Huthoriieii  traniilation  rightly  expounds  it,)  thitU  trmi 
till/  head,  and  thou  ihalt  bridle  hit  heel.     Out  in  the  Aiiglo- 
iniith  veniun,  aHer  the  Latin  vulgatc,  (which  has  it':,A  conlertf^ 
caput  fuum,)  it  ia  rendered.  She  thali  brmie  hit  head,  as  if  a 
woman  should  do  it ;  which  the  Kumoiiisis  interpreting  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  ascribe  to  her  this  great  victory  and  triumph 
over  sin  and  Satan,  and  are  taught  to  say  in  thtar  addresses  tt 
her,  "Adoro  ct  benedico  lanctiisimos  pedes  tuoB,  quibui 
qui  lerpcntia  cuput  cnlclsti ;"  that  is,  "  I  ador«  and  bless  t) 
nioBt  holy  feet,  vi/herchy  thou  hast  bruised  the  head  of  the  ol 
jefpent."     That  this  rendering  of  the  Itomnnisti  ii  t 
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■  proved  bj  the  Septnagiat  Gredi  ▼enion,  by  the  Chaldee 
ptnfbrmt,  wad  by  the  Syruu:  TersioD,  all  of  which  refer  the 
praapmi  IT  to  die  seed  of  the  woman,  and  not  to  the  woman 
bcndfi  (Bp.  Bereridge'i  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  195.  vol.  ix.  pp, 
S33,  834.  Agier,  Proph^det  concemant  J^us  Christ  et  !*£- 
tjm,  pp.  943, 8^4.) 


§  6.  —  Oo  Commentators. 


L  Nature  and  Classes  of  Comnaentators. 

Commentators  are  writers  of  Books  of  Annotations 
on  Scripture:  they  have  been  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing danes,  viz. 

1.  Wholly  spirUual  or  JiguraHve; — this  cla5s  of  expositors 
poceed  on  the  principle,  that  the  Scriptures  are  every  where 
to  be  taken  in  the  fullest  sense  of  which  they  will  admit ;  —  a 
principle,  of  all  others  the  most  unsafe  and  most  calculated  to 
rnulead  the  student. 

8.  LiUral  and  Cri/ica//  — those  who  apply  themselves  to 
explun  the  mere  letter  of  the  Bible. 

5.  Wkoily  practical  ;'^  those  who  confine  themselyes  to 
fflorsl  and  doctrinal  observations :  and 

4.  Those  who  unite  critical,  philological,  and  practical  ob- 
lerradons. 

Ezpositpry  writings  may  also  be  classed  into  Scho* 
Uoitt,  or  writers  of  short  explanatory  notes,  who  parti*  ^ 
colarly  aim  at  brevity;  —  Commentators,  or  authors  of, 
s  leries  of  perpetual  annotations,  in  which  the  train  of 
tbeff  thoughts,  and  the  coherence  of  their  expressions, 
sre  pointed  out; — and  Paraphrasts,  who  expound  a 
lacred  writer  by  rendering  his  whole  discourse,  as  well 
tt  every  expression,  in  equivalent  terms. 

IJL  Use  of  Commentators,  and  in  what  manner  they 
^  to  be  consulted* 

The  use  of  Commentators  is  two-fold :  first,  that  we 
^y  acquire  from  them  a  method  of  interpreting  the 
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Scriptures,  correclly;  and  2.  that  we  may  understand 
obscure  and  difficult  passages.  The  best  comment-, 
ators  only  should  be  consulted ;  and  in  availing  otUK 
selves  of  their  labours  the  following  hints  will  be  found' 

useful : 

1,  We  Ehoulil  take  care  that  the  reailiog  of  commeDtaton 
docs  not  draw  ui  awny  from  Etudying  the  Scriptures  for  our- 
selves, from  investigacitig  their  real  meaning,  aud  meditatiog 
on  their  iinporlant  tontents. 

Thit  would  be  to  frustrato  the  very  dftign  for  Kbicli  commmtuic* 
ar«  written,  namely,  to  faalilaie  our  labours,  to  direct  us  vigU 
where  we  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  error,  to  remove  doubts  and 
difficulties  which  wc  are  ourselves  unable  to  wlic,  to  reconcile  app^ 
renily  contndictory  passages,  and,  in  short,  to  elucidate  whatever  U 
obscure  or  unintelligible  to  us.  No  commcn  (ators,  therefore,  should 
be  consulted  until  wc  bave  previousily  iniesligiled  the  sacred  writlogi 
for  ourselves,  making  use  of  every  grammaliot  and  bistoricat  bdf^ 
comparing  the  scope,  context,  parallel  passages,  Ibc  analog;  g^ 
faith,  kc  i  and  even  then  commentaries  sliould  be  resorted  to,  an]y 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  what  was  not  lufficienllj  clear,  oc  of 
removing  our  doubts.  This  method  of  sludging  the  sacred  *o]iM%' 
will,  unquestionably,  prove  a  slow  one;  hut  tlie  student  will  procead 
with  ccnainly  ;  and,  if  he  have  patience  and  resolution  enough  ta ' 
persevere  in  it,  he  will  ultimately  attain  greater  proficiency  in  Qa 
knowledge  of  the  Scripture*,  than  those  who,  disregarding  this  n^ 
thod,  sliall  have  recourse  wholly  to  mtisinnces  of  other  kinds. 

3.  We  should  not  inconsiderately  assent  to  the  interprelatioiL 
of  any  expositor  oi  coaimcntBtor,  or  yield  a  blind  and  terviW 
obedience  to  his  authority,  ' 

3.  Where  it  does  not  appear  that  either  antient  or  mocterM 
interpreters  had  more  knowledge  than  ourselves  respectiiig 
particular  pnssngesj  and  where  they  offer  only  coDjccture*,— 
in  euch  cases  their  expositions  ought  to  be  subjected  to  a  strict 
ejcamination.  If  their  reasons  are  then  found  to  be  Talidi  V4 
sliould  give  our  assent  to  them  :  but,  on  the  contrarj*,  if  tlutf 
prove  to  be  false,  ioi^robable,  and  insufficient,  they  inusi  bf 
altogether  rejected. 

4.  Lastly,  as  there  are  tome  commentaries,  which  are  eithtf 
wholly  compiled  frotn  the  previous  labours  of  others,  or  whtck" 
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coataio  obterratkHit  extracted  from  their  writingty  if  any  thing 
appear  conliiaed  or  perplexed  in  such  commentaries,  the  ori- 
^nal  sources  whence  they  were  compiled  must  be  referred  to, 
and  diligently  consulted. 


Chapter  II. 
evTBB  ivmruEiATZoir  of  tbx  naviLjeiiTE  lahguaox  of  scamvaa. 

FiGURATiTB  language  had  its  rise  in  the  first  ages  of 
mankind :  the  scarcity  of  words  occasioned  them  to  be 
used  for  various  purposes :  and  thus  figurative  terms, 
which  constitute  the  beauty  of  language,  arose  from 
its  pov^ty ;  and  it  is  still  the  same  in  all  uncivilised 
nations,  figures,  in  general,  may  be  described  to  be 
diat  language,  which  is  prompted  either  by  the  imagin- 
ation or  by  the  passions.  They  are  commonly  divided 
into,  1.  Tropes  or  Figures  of  Words ^  which  consist  in 
the  advantageous  alteration  of  a  word  or  sentence,' 
from  its  original  and  proper  signification,  to  another 
meaning;  and  2.  Figures  of  Thought^  which  suppose 
the  words  to  be  used  in  their  literal  and  proper  mean* 
ing,  and  the  figure  to  consist  in  the  turn  of  the  thought; 
as  is  the  case  in  exclamations,  apostrophes,  and  com- 
parisons, where,  though  we  vary  the  words  that  are 
used,  or  translate  them  firom  one  language  into  another, 
we  may  nevertheless  still  preserve  the  same  figure  in 
die  thought.  This  distinction,  however,  is  of  no  great 
use,  as  nothing  can  be  built  upon  it  in  practice;  neither 
it  it  always  very  clear.  It  is  of  little  importance, 
whether  we  give  to  some  particular  mode  of  expression 
the  name  of  a  trope,  or  of  a  figure,  provided  we  re- 
member that  figurative  language  always  imports  some 
colouring  of  the  imagination,  or  some  emotion  of  pas- 
^on  expressed  in  our  style* 

I  2 
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Disregarding,  therefore,  the  technical  diiiCifictioDS, 
which  have  been  introduced  by  rhetorical  writers,  we 
shall  first  offer  eome  hints  by  which  to  asccnain  and  cor- 
rectly interpret  the  tropes  and  figures  occurring  in  the 
sacred  writings;  aod  in  the  following  sections  we  shall 
notice  the  principal  of  them,  with  n  few  illustratiTB 
examples. 


n  I  he  Inlurpretatioi 


ofTropW 


In  order  to  understand  fully  the  figurative  languagjf'. 
of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  requisite,  Jlrst,  to  ascertain  anC 
determine  what  is  really  figurative,  lest  we  take  tbrt' 
to  be  literal  which  is  figurative,  as  the  disciples  d^ 
our  Lord  and  the  Jews  frequently  did,  or  lest  we  pep" 
vert  the  literal  meaning  of  words  by  a  figurative  intfli*>f 
prctation;  and  lecondly,  when  we  have  ascertained 
what  is  really  figurative,  to  interpret  it  correctly,  and 
deliver  its  true  sense.  For  this  purpose  the  following 
hints  will  be  found  useful  in  addition  to  a  consideratioD 
of  historical  circumstances,  parallel  passages,  and  tlt^' 
context  ■ 

I,  The  literal  meaning  of  words  must  be  retain 
ill  the  hbtorical  books  of  Scripture,  than  in  tho«e  v 
poetical. 

We  are  not.  Iherefore,  to  look  for  ■  figuratiTe  style  in  the  U 
loricni  bookj  :  and  slii)  tera  ire  lUBloricnl  narrnlivo  to  I 
into  allegories  and  pnrablei,  unleis  lli«e  are  olivioualy  appa. 
Those   vipoiitOTs,   lliereTorc,  lialate  (tiin  rule,    irfao  allcgoiu 
bitlorj  of  the  Tall  oF  itibii,  and  that  of  tlie  Fni]>lH!l  Jonah. 

?,  The  lilcrEl  meaning  of  words  is  to  be  given  up,  ifit  1 
cither  improper,  or  involve  an  impossibility,  or  wh« 
prop«rly  taken,  contain  any  thing  contrarj-  to  the'doctrinid  6 
morel  prec^ts  delivered  in  other  parts  of  Scripture,    fbui,  * 
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(1.)   Iltt  elpreasioDiin  Jer,  i.  IS.  Ere  therefore  nccrasflrily  W  be 
idcniixHl  figuiaUTel;.    So,  the  liUiul  sense  of  lu.  i.  SB.  a  equally 

btpplicable ;  liut  Id  Uic  foUoning  vtrsc  Uic  prophet  eiplaina  il  in 

tte  proper  irords. 

(>.]   In    Fiii].  niit.  S.      God   U  lermeJ,  a  rod,  a/trrfrrn,  B  dc- 
rrer.  a  frucUeTi  >  Aorn  a/'mfwirtu'i,  and  aliighlaiMri  it  is  obvious 
H  lliesc  predicates  are  luetapboricilljr  spoken  at  the  AJmighlj. 
(3.}   Malt,  tiii.  82.  "  Let  Ihc  dead  bury  their  dead"  cannot  [xn- 

Alj  he  applied  to  those  wbo  sru  reallj  and  nalunilJj  dead;  and 
[ucDtly  mutt  be  understood  (iguraUveljr.      "  Leave  tbose  who 

n  E{arituBllf  dead  to  perform  the  riles  of  burial  for  such  as  are  na- 

'iwsll;  dead." 

(4.)  The  caaunaDd  of  Jesus  Cbnsl,  related  in  Matl.  xriiL  B,  S.  if 
tnpreted  literall]',  is  dircrtly  at  variance  with  the  siiih  command^  ' 

'■Ril,  (Eiod.  II,  13.)and  must  cunseijuenll)'  bo  underaUiod  Sgur- 

Wy. 

(5.)   Wbatercr  is  repugnant    la    nolural  reason,  cannot  be  the 

IBH  laeaning  of  the  Scriptures ;  for  God  is  iliG  original  of  natural 

bnlh,  as  well  St  of  that  nhicb  comes  by  paiticular  revelation,      No 

jtopceJllon,  ibeiefore,  which  is  repugnant  to  the  rundamcnlal  prjn- 

'^ifitt  of  reason,  caa  be  the  sense  of  any  part  of  the  word  of  Gail ; 

^nce  the  voids  of  Christ,  ~  Thii  it  my  lio4y,  and  Thii  u  my  bluad, 

«^[Matt.  xsti.  96.  28.)  are  not  to  be  understood  ia  that  sense, 

Ud  makes  for  the  doctrine  of  Iransubslanlisiion  ;  because  il  iaim- 

Mfble  that  contradictions  should  be  true ;  and  vte  cannot  be  more 

nun  that  any  thing  is  true,  than  we  are  that  Mat  doc.rine  is  false. 

(6.)  To  change  day  into  night  ( Job  irii.  12.)  is  a  moral  impossi- 

Wily,  contrary  to  common  sense,  sad  must  be  a  figuratire  eiprcsiion. 

b  las.  L  S,  C.    the  Jewish   nation  arc  described  as  being  sorely 

'•^Hdnn  or  chsstiscd,   like  a  man  mortally  wounded,  and  dcniiule 

'  Hta  of  medicine  as  xell  as  of  the  means  of  cure.      That  this  de- 

iriplion  ia  Bguralive,  is  evident  from  the  conieit ;  for  in  the  tiro 

JBoving  verse*  Ibe  prophet  delioeates  the  condiUon  of  the  Jens  in 

It  u  ootf  however,  sufficient  to  know  whether  Bn  expres- 
^Wbe  figurative  or  not,  but,  when  this  point  i«  ascertained, 
Mother  of  equal  imporLince  presents  itself;  nantely,  to  inter- 
,(tet  metaphorical  expre^siuas  by  corresponding  and  appropriate 
temt.     In  order  to  accomplish  this  abject,  it  is  necessary, 

S.  Tint  tB«  inquire  in  what  respects  the  thing  compared. 
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sod  that  with  which  it  is  comparexl,  req>ectively  agree,  and  dw 
in  what  respectd  they  bave  uny  affinity  or  rescmhlaace. 

For,  as  ■  simUitudo  U  concesled  in  ever;  niEtapboi,  it  is  only 
by  diligent  study  iJiU  il  ceo  be  clicilnl,  by  carefully  o)i»TviDg  tbe 
poiuu  af  agreemciil  bettveen  tlie  proper  or  Ulenl  nod  the  figuntive 
meuiing.  For  iostuice,  the  proplielic  writers,  and  particuUlly 
Ezfkiol,  tery  Trequenlly  charge  the  lEnditea  with  having  cotDDUltad 
adultery  and  {lUycd  (he  bartol,  and  with  dcwrting  Jehoiah,  llicir 
bUiband.  From  llio  slightest  inspection  of  llicse  pasugei,  it  II 
evidiiut  lliat  apirilual  adultery,  or  idolatry,  li  intended.  Now  thr 
origin  of  this  meMpbor  is  to  be  sought  from  one  and  the  nine 
BoliiHi,  iu  whidi  there  is  an  ■gri'cnient  between  adultery  nnd  the 
worship  paid  by  the  Israelites  to  strange  gods.  That  notioa  or 
idea  a  uufoithfutness ;  by  which,  as  a  wife  deceives  her  buat>aDd,M 
they  arc  represented  as  decdving  God,  and  as  violating  their  Sddi^ 
In  TonaLiDg  him, 

4.  Lsilly,  in  explaining  the  figurative  language  of  ScHpture, 
care  must  be  token  thnt  wc  do  not  judge  of  the  applicatioa  of 
characters  from  modern  usage ;  because  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Eaet  have  very  frequently  attached  a  character  to  the  ides 
espreised,  widely  different  from  that  which  usually  precent* 
itself  to  our  views. 

In  Dcut.  xiiiii.  17.  tbe  gloiy  cfthe  tribe  of  Joseph  !s  compared 
to  tbe  lintling  of  a  bullock;  io  1  ike  manocr  Amos  (iv.  I.)  comparH 
the  noble  women  of  Israel  to  the  kine  of  Buban,  and  Hosea  com. 
pares  the  Israelites  lo  refractory  kine  that  shake  off  ttie  yoke.  If 
we  take  these  mcLiplion  according  to  their  presoot  sense,  we  shall 
greatly  err.  The  DX-ltibe  of  animals,  whoso  greatest  beauty  and 
strcDglh  lie  in  llieir  horos,  was  held  in  very  lugh  honour  among  At 
antient  nations,  and  was  much  esteemed  on  account  at  iu  qiiltuda 
Ibr  agricultural  latraur  :  hence,  in  the  East,  il  is  not  reckoned 
disgraeef\il  to  be  compared  with  these  aninials.  In  the  com- 
parison of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  to  tbe  fintling  of  a  bullock,  the 
p<Mnt  of  reseinblanCB  is  streDgth  and  power.  In  the  comparison  of 
tbe  matrons  of  Samaria  lo  tbe  kine  of  Baohnn,  the  point  of  reaant- 
blanceis  luiuijrand  wantonness,  flowing  Iram  Iheir  abundance. 
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&CTIOSI  II On  Ibe  Inlerpceucion  of  the  MLtuaymics  occurring 

in  Scripture. 

A  Metonymy  is  a  trope,  by  which   we  subBtitute 

Hie  appelJation  for  anolher,  as  the  cause  for  the  effect, 

be  effect  for  the  cause,  the  subject  for  the  adjunct,  or 

ttie  adjunct  for  the  subject. 

A  MetonffKi/ of  the  caiue  b  used  in  Scripture,  when  the 
penon  acting  is  put  for  the  thiog  done,  or  tlie  iDitrumeDt  by 
Vbidi  a  thing  U  done  is  put  for  the  tiling  cfii:c[ed,  or  when  > 
dung  or  aclioa  is  put  for  the  cfiect  produced  by  that  actioD. 

A  Melsmymy  of  Ike  effect  occurs,  when  the  effect  is  put  fur 
the  efficient  cause. 

A  MetBtiymgofthe  tuhject  is,  when  the  subject  ia  put  for  the 
adjunct,  that  is,  for  some  circumstancB  or  appendage  bclong- 
iog  to  the  subjectj  when  the  thing  or  place  containing  k  put 
for  the  thing  contained  or  placed;  when  the  ponciior  it  pat 
Ibr  the  thing  pmcew-d ;  when  the  object  is  put  for  the  thing 
conversant  about  it ;  or  uheo  the  thing  signified  is  put  for  its 
"go. 

A  Meiotiyny  of  the  adjunct  is,  when  that  which  belongs  to 
aay  thing  serres  to  represent  the  thing  ittelf. 


§  1.  —  Melonytnjr  of  ihc  Csu^e. 
1.  Frequently  the  person  acting  is  put  for  the  thing  done. 
Thus, 
1.  Chust  is  put  for  his  doclrine  in  ilom.  >ii.  9. 
i.  The  Holt  SriHX  for  his   EpcU  and    OjKrnliant,  in  g  Cor. 
B.  6.   Psalm  li.  10  i  Jiifiuencei,   in  Luke  xi.  1 3.   and    ]  Tliess.  v. 
IS. ;  ■  Diane    Power,  reigning  in  the  soul  of  the  renewed  nun,  in 
Leka  i.  46,  47.  compared  with  1   Theu.  t.  S3.  ;  the  EilToordinarg 
'Gjfltotlha  Spirit,  in  S  Kings ii.  9.   Dan.  t.  la.;  and  for  iviela. 
tiODs,  mions,  or  ecstasies,  whether  reall;  from  the  Holf  Spiril,  or 
pmeaJed  to   be  u>,   in    Eivk.  iiivi.  1.  E  Thcss.  ii.  2.  and    Re«. 
i-lo. 

3.   Parent*   or   Anceilori  orci;ul  for  llieir  Pailrritg ,  us  in  Gen. 
■il.  S7.    Eiod.  ».  2.  and  verji  many  oilier  passages  of  holy  writ, 
I    4: 
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4.  The  H'rilerocjlulhorh  pat  lot  hii  Soot  or  Wori:  as  in  Luki 
xvi.  S3,  iiir.  37.  Acts  i«.  3K  iii.  SI.  and  S  Cot.  in.  15.  !■ 
which  passages  Moiei  and  tbe  Pnjphdi  respectiiel/  mean  the  MoNUC 
and  Proplietic  writings. 

II.  Sometimes  the  cause  or  instrument  Is  put  for  the  thing 
ffTcctcd  by  it.     Thus, 

1.  The  noulh,  Ibe  /i/u,  and  the  longur,  are  respeclirelj  pnt  for  the 
spach,  in  Deuu  nil.  6.  xxi.  15.     Malt,  iriii.  IC,  &c 

5.  The  moulA  is  also  put  for  commandinurU  in  Gen.  il*.  91. 
(Durf^inal  nnderjag)  (Heb.  nmuth).  Numb,  iiL  16.  S9.  xl.  94.. 
Kivii.  14.  Deul.  i.  96.  43.  and  in  PtDt.  t.  3.  the  paialt  (margiud 
rendering)  is  also  put  fur  a/icKh. 

S,  The  ihraat  ii  alw  put  for  laud  ^leaking,  in  lu.  IvUL  1,  Crjl 
□IaufJ(Hcb,  with  the  throat). 

4.  Tlie  hand  a  ordinarily  put  for  its  ivriting,  1  Cor.  KTi>  SI- 
Col.  iv.  18. 

5.  The  laord, famine,  and  peuUcTice,  likowiie  respectively  doMe 
theefleclsortboM  scourges,  as  in  £iek.  (ii.  15. 


5  3.  —  Melotijaiy  of  Uie  Effect. 

III.  Sometinies,  on  the  contrary,  the  effect  ii  put  fbrtlic 
cuise. 

Thus  G->d  is  called  Salvalum,  that  i>  the  Author  of  it,  Biod.  it.  «,, 
our  life  and  the  length  of  our  days,  Deut.  in.  SO-,  our  ilrtnflk, 
Ftal.  iviii.  1.  So  drrisl  a  tertaed  &(iJiia(ii>n,  Isa.  ilii.  6.  LukeiL 
30.     Lift,  John  li.  95.  and  the  Haurreaiaa  in  the  same  place. 


5  3.  —  Metonynny  of  the  Subject. 

IV.  Sometiiues  the  subject  is  put  for  the  adjunct,  that  il, 
for  sonic  circumstance  or  appendage  belonging  to,  or  depend- 
ing upon  the  subject.    Thus, 

llu  heart  ii  freijuentlj  used  far  the  mU  nnd  affection,  Deut,  'n. 
S9.  vi.  5,  &c. ;  and  for  the  underilandiT^,  Deut.  iv.  39.  vi,  S. 
Lukcii,  51,  &c. 

V.  Sometimes  tlic  place  or  thing  denotes  that  which  is  cok-    | 
tained  in  such  place  or  thing. 

Tfa*  tarlh  and  the  inorld  ara  freigucnily  put  for  the  men  thai  dwdl 
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fSbtnb^  m  fa  Gen.  tL  II.  pMlm.  zctL  IS,  &c.  Tbe  JToniet  of 
Isrwl  aad  Lad  denote  their  leTeral /imatet,  in  Exod.  iL  1.  and 
£ttk.fiL  1. 

VI.  Sometimes  the  posaeMor  of  a  thing  is  pat  for  the  thing 


TboSy  DmiL  is.  I.  T»  poueu  notiont  greater  and  mightier  than 
tl^teifg  maaa  to  po«en  tbe  countries  of  tbe  Gentiles^  See  also 
FmL  Izax.  7.  where  Jacob  means  the  land  tfthe  Jtraditei, 

Vn.  Frequently  the  object  is  put  for  that  which  is  convers- 
ant  about  it. 

Thus  ifary  and  ttrengjlh  are  put  for  tbe  celebration  of  tbe  dhrine 
^brj  and  strength,  in  FaaL  nil.  3.  explained  by  Matt.  zxi.  16. ; 
fee  abo  BaL  zcri.  7,  8. 

VIIL  Sometimes  the  thing  ugnified  is  put  for  its  sign. 

Bot  the  strength  (f  God,  in  1  CSiron.  XTi.  11.  and  Pud.  or.  4.  is 
the  arks  which  was  a  sign  and  lymbol  of  tbe  dirine  presence  and 
strength. 

IX.  When  an  action  is  said  to  be  done,  the  meaning  fre- 
quently is,  that  it  is  declared,  or  permitted,  or  foretold,  to  be 
done:  as  in  Gren. xlL  5.  Jer.  iv.  lo.    Matt. xyi.  9,  &c. 

X»  An  action  b  said  to  be  done,  when  the  giving  of  an 
occanon  for  it  is  only  intended. 

I  SjDgs  xiT.  6.  Jeroboam  made  Israel  to  sin,  i.  e.  occasioned  it  by 
bb  example  and  command.  See  Acts  i.  18.  Rom.  xiv.  15.  and 
1  Cor.  TiL  16. 


4— Metonymy  of  the  Adjunct,  in  which  the  Adjunct  is  put  for  the 

Subject 

XI.  Sometimes  the  accident,  or  that  which  b  additional  to 
a  thug  is  put  for  its  subject  in  kind. 

The  abstract  is  put  for  the  concrete.  So  grey  hairs  (Heb.  hoori* 
neu  or  grey-hetidedness)  in  Gen.  xlii.  88.  denote  me,  who  am  now 
so  old  man  and  grey-headed ;  abomination  for  an  abominable  thing, 
in  Geo.  xlvi.  d4.  and  Luke  xti.  15. 

Xn.  Sometimes  the  thing  contained  b  put  for  the  thing 
containing  it,  and  a  thing  deposited  in  a  place  for  the  place 

ittAlf 


itieif. 
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Hus  Gen.  iiviii.  2S.  meuie,  Ihii  place,  wlme  I  tuTfi  oredcd  ■ 
jhIUi'  of  stone,  sbill  be  God's  faouw.  Joib.  it.  19.  Springs  of 
wnter  denote  some  portion  of  land,  where  there  mss  be  spring!. 
Matt.  ii.  11.      rroiiurci  arc  the  cabinets  oi  oifacr  vessels  containing 

XIH,  Time  i&  likewific  put  for  the  thiiige  wliidi  are  done  or 
happen  id  time,  09  in  I  Chron.  xu.  SS.    Johu  lii.  97. 

X[V.  In  the  Scripiur«,  things  are  sometitnes  named  or  de- 
acnbcd  accorjing  to  appearances,  or  to  the  opinion  foniKd  of 
them  by  men,  and  not  aa  they  are  in  their  own  nature. 

Thus  IlnLiBiiiiili,  Ihc  opponent  of  Jeremiah,  is  called  a  praplitlf  I 
not  because  he  nits  truly  one,  but  was  re/ivteil  to  be  one,  Jer.  mSL 
1.  5.  10.     In  Eiek.  xii.  9.  tlic  righteoui  menn  those  who  had  tlie 
■embJanca  of  piety,  but  really  were  not  righteous.      And  in  Luke 
it.  18.  Joacjih  is  called  the  Falker  of  Christ,  becauac  he  wasrrpuled 

XV.  Sometimes  the  action  or  affection,  which  is  conversaat 
about  any  object,  or  placed  upon  it,  is  put  for  the  object  il*df. 

Thus,  the  senses  are  put  for  Che  u^dj  perceived  by  them,  asAMr- 
iHg  fbr  iloctrino  or  speech,  in  Isa.  iiriii.  9.  (marg.  rend.)  and 
liii.  I.  (Heb.J  luJuhnili.  38.  and  Itotn,  x.  16.  the  Greek  wordoirvo 
traiulated  rtporl,  literally  means  hearing.  End  so  it  is  rendered  in 

Gal.iii.S.  5.      Hearing  is  also  put  for  &me  or  rumour  in  Fial. 

cili.  7.  (Hcb.)     E»ek.  .ii.  26.     Obad.  I.     Hab.  lii.  ».     (Hch.) 

Matt.  ii.  34.   lir.  1.  and  iiir.  6.   Mark.  i.  98.  and  xiil.  T,  &C. 
The  ryi,  in  the  original  of  Numb.  >L  7.  Lev.  xiiL  55.  Pror.  Miii. 

91.  Eiek.  i.  4.  viii.  2.  and  x.  9.  it  put  for  colours  which  are  aetn 

by  the  eye. 

XVI.  Sometimes  the  sign  is  put  for  the  thing  ugnified,  as  in 
Gen.  xlix.  10.  Isn.  xxii,  S3.  Matt.  i.  34. 

XVII.  La.sil,v,  the  names  of  things  are  often  put  for  the 
tbin^  tliemselves,  as  in  Psei.xx,  1.  cxt.  I.  AutE.ii.  SI.  Rom. 
X.  13,  &C. 
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in  of  Sciiplurc  Mnapbor 


I,  Nature  and  sources  of  Metaphokb. 

A  metaphor  is  a  trope,  by  which  a  word  is  diverted 
from  its  proper  and  genuine  signi6cation  to  another 
meaning,  for  ihe  sake  of  comparison,  or  because  there 
b  some  analogy  between  the  similitude  and  the  thing 
dgnified.  Of  all  the  figures  of  rhetoric,  the  metaphor 
ii  that  which  is  most  frequently  employed,  not  only  in 
tbe  Scriptures,  but  likewise  in  every  language  :  for, 
.independently  of  the  pleasure  which  It  alTords,  it  en- 
riches the  mind  with  tuio  Ideas  at  the  tame  time,  (he 
Imth  and  tbe  similitude.  To  illustrate  this  definition  : 
—  Id  Deut. xxxii. 42.  we  read,  Iviillmate  mine  arrows 
rfrunt  ti)ilh  blood,  and  m^  smord  shall  devour  Jlcsk. 
Here,  ihe  Jirst  metaphor  is  borrowed  from  excessive 
and  intemperate  drinking,  to  intimate  the  very  great 
effusion  of  blood,  and  the  exceeding  greatness  of  the 
nin  and  destruction  which  would  befall  the  disobedient 
Iiraelites  :  the  second  metaphor  is  drawn  from  the  vora- 
cious appetite  of  an  hungry  beast,  which  in  a  lively 
manner  presents  to  the  mind  the  impossibility  of  their 
escaping  the  edge  of  the  sword,  when  the  wrath  of  God 
ihould  be  provoked.  The  foundation  of  ihero  consisia 
■n  a  likeness  or  similitude  between  the  thing  from 
which  the  metaphor  is  drawn,  and  that  to  which  it  is 
Ipplied.  When  this  resemblance  is  exhibited  in  one  or 
la  a  few  expressions,  it  is  termed  a  simple  metaphor. 
'When  it  is  pursued  with  a  variety  of  expresaioas,  or 
"there  is  a  continued  assemblage  of  metaphors,  it  is 
^led  an  alhgory.  When  it  is  couched  in  a  short 
lentence,  obscure  and  ambiguous,  it  is  called  a  riddle. 
If  it  be  conveyed  in  a  short  saying  only,  it  is  a;irorer4; 
And  if  the  metaphorical  representation  be  delivered  in 
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;  the  form  of  a  history,  it  is  a  parable.  When  the  resem- 
blance is  far-fetched, — as  to  see  a  voice,  (Rev.  i.  12.) 
it  is  termed  a  catachresis.  This  last-mentioned  species 
of  figure,  however,  is  of  less  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  Uible  than  any  of  the  preceding.  Scripture  Meta- 
phors are  variously  derived  from  the  works  of  nature : 

—  from  the  ordinary  occupations  and  customs  of  life, 
as  well  as  from  such  arts  as  were  at  tliat  time  prac- 
tised ;  —  from  sacred  topics,  that  is,  tlie  Religion  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  things  connected  with  it,  and  also  &om 
their  national  History. 

II.  Nature  of  an  Allegory. 
The  AUegorg  is  another  branch  of  the  figurative 
language  of  Scripture;  in  which  a  foreign  or  distaitt 
meaning  is  concealed  under  the  literal  sense  of  the 
words.  It  differs  from  a  metaphor,  in  that  it  is  not 
coohned  to  a  word,  hut  extends  to  a  thought,  or  even 
to  several  thoughts.  Of  this  species  of  figure  Bishop 
Lowth  has  distinguished  three  kinds,  viz. 

1.  The  AUegori/  properly  so  called,  and  which  be 
terms  a  continued  metaphor ;  —  2.  The  Parable,  at 
simihtude,  which  is  discussed  iu  the  following  section; 

—  and,  3.  The  Mistical  AUegori/,  in  which  a  double 
meaning  is  couched  under  the  same  words,  or  when 
the  same  prediction,  according  as  it  is  differently  inter- 
preted, relates  to  different  events,  distant  in  time,  and 
distinct  in  their  nature.  This  case  of  allegory  is  ei- 
clusivcly  derived  from  things  sacred ;  and,  while  in 
those  other  forms  of  allegory  the  exterior  or  ostensible 
imagery  is  fiction  only,  iu  the  mystical  allegory  each 
idea  is  equally  agreeable  lo  truth.  As  the  mystical  and 
typical  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  discussed 
subsequent  part  of  this  volume,  wc  shall   at  present 

r  allegory,  or  continued  mett^lior  properly 
_etrictly  so  called.  ,.^   .,,,,4,   _  ,4,  ^.j 


in  *    ■ 
iseot    I 
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UL  The  following  rules  may  aBsUt  us  to  determine 
the  meaning  of  an  allegory. 

1.  The  proper  or  literal  meaning  of  the  words  must  be  as- 
oertaioed,  before  we  attempt  to  explain  an  allegory. 

8.  The  design  of  the  whole  allegory  must  be  investigated ; 
and  the  point  of  comparison  must  not  be  extended  to  all  the 
dncomttaiices  of  an  allegory. 

For  this  purpose,  the  occasion  that  gare  rise  to  it  must  be  dili- 
gentlj  examined  and  considered,  together  with  historical  drcum- 
Hanoesy  aa  well  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  spoken  of,  and  also  the 
toope  and  context  of  the  whole  passage  in  which  it  occurs ;  because 
the  scope  and  interpretation  of  an  allegory  are  frequently  pointed 
out  by  some  explanation  that  is  subjoined. 

5.  We  most  not  explain  one  part  literally,  and  another  part 
figuratively. 

Thus  the  whole  of  1  G>r.  iii.  9 — IS.  is  allegorical:  a  com- 
parison is  there  instituted  between  the  office  of  a  teacher  of  religion, 
sod  diat  of  a  builder.  Hence  a  Christian  congregation  is  termed 
a  building ;  its  ministers  are  the  architects,  some  of  whom  lay  the 
foundation  on  which  others  build  ;  some  erect  a  superstructure  of 
gold  and  silver;  others  of  wood,  hay,  and  stubble.  The  sense 
concealed  under  the  allegory  is  apparent :  a  Christian  congregation 
is  instructed  by  teachers,  some  of  whom  communicate  the  first  prhi- 
dples,  others  impart  further  knowledge :  some  deliver  good  and 
uiefiil  things  {the  truth],  while  others  deliver  useless  things  (e^ro- 
ntoiu  doctrines,  such  as  at  that  time  prevailed  in  the  Corinthian 
dttuch.)  That  day  (the  great  day  of  judgment)  will  declare  what 
aiperstructure  a  man  has  raised ;  that  is,  whether  what  he  has  taught 
be  good  or  bad.  And  as  fire  is  the  test  of  gold,  silver,  precious 
acnes,  wood,  bay,  stubble,  so  the  great  day  will  be  the  test  of  every 
man's  work.  Tliough  the  whole  of  this  passage  is  obviously  alle- 
gorical, yet  it  is  understood  literally  by  tlie  church  of  Rome,  who  has 
erected  upon  it  her  doctrine  of  the  fire  of  purgatory.  How  con- 
trary this  doctrine  is  to  every  rule  of  right  interpretation,  is  too 
plain  to  require  any  exposition. 
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SccHDN  IV.  —  iDterpretation  of  Scripture  Porublei. 

I.  Nature  of  a  Parable. 

The  word  Parable  is  of  various  import  in  ScriptUKi 
denoting  a  proverb  or  short  saying,  a  thing  darkly  or 
figuratively  expressed,  and  a  similitude  or  comparison. 
Strictly  speaking,  a  parable  in  a  similitude  taken  from 
things  natural,  in  order  to  instruct  us  in  things  spi- 
ritual. This  mode  of  instruction  is  of  great  antiquil^Ti 
and  an  admirable  means  of  conveying  moral  tessona : 
"  by  laying  hold  on  the  imagination,  parable  insinualet 
itself  into  the  afibctionsi  and  by  the  iatercommuoicA- 
tioii  of  the  faculties,  the  understanding  is  made  to  ap- 
prehend the  truth  which  was  proposed  to  the  fancy." 
Ill  a  word,  tJiia  kind  of  instruction  seizes  ua  by  sur- 
prise, and  carries  with  it  a  force  and  conviction  which 
are  almost  irresistible.  It  is  no  wouder,  therefore, 
that  parables  were  made  the  vehicle  of  national  iiutruc- 
lion  in  the  most  early  times;  that  the  prophets,  eepe- 
cinlly  Ezckiel,  availed  themselves  of  tlie  same  impres- 
sive mode  of  conveying  instruction  or  reproof;  and 
that  ouv  Lord,  following  the  same  example,  alro 
adopted  it  for  the  same  important  purposes. 

II,  For  the  interpretation  of  a  parable,  (to  wbich 
the  rules  belonging  to  the  allegory  may  indeed  be  ap- 
plied,) the  following  hint*  will  be  found  useful : 

I.  The  first  excellence  of  a  pBrable  is,  that  it  lums  upon  an 
irongc  well  known  and  applicable  to  the  subject,  the  meani^ 
of  which  is  clear  and  deGoite  .■  for  this  circumstance  will  grN 
it  that  perspicuity  which  is  essential  to  evcrj  species  of  all^ 
goty. 

How  tlcorl;  this  rule  applies  lo  Ibo  parables  of  our  Lord,  is  ah- 

*1(NU  tocterjp  reader  df  (lie  New-  TestimmL  It  maj  suffice  la  meh 

^   (Km  liii  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgiiu  (Matt-  xti.  1— ISj,  whidi  fa 

■n  iliusioD  to  iboM  tbinga  wbich  wen  cDsaoioQ  it  ttie  JenUl 
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iMffiigM  in  tboM  days.  In  lik«  manner,  tbe  ptnMei  of  tbt  km^ 
(Lake  YiiL  16* )«  of  the  soufer  and  the  aced*  of  the  tartt,  oi  the  ami- 
(onf  faetf,  of  the  laaim,  of  the  ii«f  east  into  the  «a,  all  of  wbidi  are 
idatad  in  liatt.  ziii.  as  well  aa  of  the  householder  that  planted  a 
TiBBjrafdy  and  let  it  out  to  buibandmen  (Katt.  xzL  S3,),  are  all  ve- 
pKaentatioiia  of  Qaaal  and  common  oocuirencesy  and  mcb  aa  the 
gtnanlitjr  of  our  Savionr'a  hearm  were  daily  conrerunt  wiib»  and 
tkej  were  therefae  aelected  by  him  at  being  the  moat  intereating 
and  affBCtiiig. 

8.  Further^  the  image  must  be  not  only  apt  and  familiar, 
kit  most  alflo  be  elegant  and  beautiful  in  itself;  and  all  its 
parts  must  be  perspicuous  an  d  pertinent ;  since  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  a  parable,  and  especially  of  a  poetic  parable,  not  only 
to  eiqilain  more  perfectly  some  proposition,  but  freqneotly  to 
§^e  it  animation  and  splendour. 

or  all  these  excellenciet  there  cannot  be  more  perfect  eiamplea 
than  the  parables  which  hare  just  been  specified  :  to  which  we  may 
add  the  well  known  parables  of  Jotham  (Judges  iz.  7 — 15.)»  of 
Nathan  (S  Sam.  xii.  1 — 4.)  ;  and  of  the  woman  of  Tekoah.  (2  Sam. 
xif.  4—7.) 

3.  As  erery  parable  has  two  senses,  the  litceal  or  external, 
sad  the  mystical  or  internal  sense,  the  literal  sense  must  be 
first  explained,  in  order  that  the  correspondence  between  it 
and  the  mystical  sense  may  be  the  more  readily  perceived. 
And  wherever  words  seem  to  be  capable  of  different  senses, 
particularly  in  the  parables  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  may  with  cer- 
tabty  conclude  that  to  be  the  true  sense  which  lies  most 
level  to  the  apprehensions  of  those  to  whom  the  parable  was 
delivered. 

4.  It  is  not  necessary  in  the  interpretation  of  parables,  that 
we  should  anxiously  insist  upon  every  single  word ;  nor  ought 
we  to  expect  too  curious  an  adaptation  or  accommodadon  of 
it  in  eyery  part  to  the  spiritual  meaning  inculcated  by  it ;  for 
many  circumstances  are  introduced  into  parables  which  are 
merely  ornamental,  and  designed  to  make  the  similitude  more 
pleasing  and  interesting. 

Inattention  to  this  obvious  rule  has  led  many  expositors  into  the 
most  fanciful  ezphmations :  resembbncea  have  been  aocumulatcd, 
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■hicb  are  tot  Uie  mo 
tetHy  not  included  i 
ef  Uiis  rule,  tbe  tvtol 

(I.)  Pnwns  «re 
•riih  thing*  ;  pari  it 
tbe  parable  with  ibel 
h,  not  vitb  Ibc  m« 
pearl!  ind  the 
wlicre  the  progrc^ 
ttrd  wed,  anil  to  Ii'aven. 

(3.)  In  panbles  it  i>  not  neccsury  that  all  tlic  scdons  of  mio, 
mcnlioneil  in  ihcm,  should  be  Just  BClions,  that  i&  to  a,j,moniij 
juit  and  honest :  for  instance,  the  unjust  steward  [Luke  ivi.  1—8.) 
ii  nol  proposed  eitlier  tojuMily  bit  dishoncnj,  or  as  an  example  to  n 
in  cheating  his  lord  (far  that  is  merely  omamenlal,  and  introduced  to 
fill  up  the  Btory] ;  but  as  id  enamplc  of  his  care  and  pmdene*  in 
proviitin);  for  the  future. 


part  rulilr,  or  at  best  of  little  uie,  and  manL 
the  scope  of  (he  parable.  In  tbe  application 
lowing  points  are  id  be  considered,  via. 
>1  lo  be  compared  with  persons,  but  tbiny 
It  to  be  compared  with  part,  hul  the  whole  ft 
Thus,  Hie  similiiudc  iu  Matt.  liii.  £4,  35. 
there  mentioned,  but  wilh  Ibe  rtd  and  Ae 
be  the  same  u  in  lersu  31 .  and  S& 
'  the  Gotpel  is  compared  to  the  grain  of  roui- 


SscnoK  V.  -•  On  Scripture  Pnnerba. 
[.  Nature  of  Proverbs. 

Proverbs  are  concise  and  sententious  common  say- 
clo^e  obBervaiice  of  men  and  man- 
greatly  in  use  among  the  inhabitants 


ings,  founded 
Ders.  They  v 
of  Paleatine  i: 
and  the  teachi 
mode  of 


9  of  manki 


wilh  other  oriental  nations: 
nd  who  had  recourse  to  thii 
'der  to  render  it  the  more 


agreeable,  added  lo  their  precepts  the  graces  of  har- 
mony ;  and  decorated  them  with  metaphors,  com- 
parisons, allusions,  and  other  elegant  enibellishmenti 
of  style. 

II.  Different  Kinds  of  Proverbs. 

Proverbs  are  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.   1,  Entire 
Sentences;  and  2.  Proverbial  Phrases,  which  by  com*  i 
mon  usage  are  admitted  into  a  scntenc 

•e  Pm/crbial  SerUcncet 


impJesof  Eali 
14.      1  Sam.  I 
Eiek.  xri.  44.  and  iviiL  S.     Luke 


la.     2   8am. 


in  Gen.  i 
*.  8.  and  It! 
John  it 
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S  Frt.  iL  S8. ;  in  whicfa  pmigfi  d»  iniptred  wiHen  exprasl y  itttie 
tii»  icnleiion  to  I»t»  pund  into  pnncrbs. 

S.  Ezainples  of  JVoweiWa/  l%rajr«»  wbidi  indeed  cannot  be  cor- 
ledlj  termed  proverbe,  but  wliicfa  have  acquired  their  form  and  uae, 
ac  to  be  found  in  Deut.  zxt.  4.  1  Kings  xz.  11.  S  Qiron.  zxt.  9. 
Job  n.  5.  xir.  19.  and  xzviiL  18.  PsaL  zliL  7.  and  Ixii.  9.  The  Book 
of  PliofeHia  likewise  contains  many  similar  sentences ;  ezamples  of 
wfaich  maj  also  be  seen  in  the  Book  of  £cclesiastes»  in  some  of  the 
ftopbctsy  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testament. 

in.  InterpretatioQ  of  the  Proverbs  ia  the  New 
Testament. 

The  Proverbs  occarring  iu  the  New  Testament  are 
to  be  explained^  partly  by  the  aid  of  similar  passages 
from  the  Old  Testament,  and  partly  from  the  antient 
writings  of  the  Jews ;  whence  it  appears  how  much 
they  were  in  use  among  that  people,  and  that  they 
were  applied  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  agreeably  to 
common  usage. 

Secnofii  Vl.i^Concluding  Observations  on  the  Figurative  Langus^ 

of  Scripture. 

Besides  the  figures  discussed  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tions, there  are  many  others  dispersed  throughout  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  the  infinite  superiority  of  which 
over  all  uninspired  compositions  they  admirably  eluci- 
date* Two  or  three  of  these,  from  their  importance 
and  frequent  occurrence,  claim  to  be  noticed  in  this 
place. 

1.  A  Synecdoche  is  a  trope  in  which,  1.  The  whole  is  put  for 
^part:  2.  A  part  is  put  for  the  whole ;  3.  A  certain  number 
for  an  uncertain  one;  4.  A  general  name  for  a  particular  one ; 
and,  5.  Special  words  for  general  ones. 

[I]  The  whole  is  sometimes  put  for  a  part : 

Ai,  the  world  for  the  Roman  empirey  which  was  but  a  small  though 
^  remarkable  part  of  the  world,  in  Acts  xxit.  5.  and  Rev.  iii.  10. 
%i0oWd  for  the  «arM,  which  is  a  part  of  it»  8  PM.iii.  6.  Rom.  L  8* 

1  John  ?.  19. 
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[ii.]  Sometimet  the  put  IB  put  for  the  whole. 

Thus  in  Gen.  L  5.  8.  13.  19.  23.  31.  the  evening  imd  menmg, 
bang  the  principal  pans  ot  the  day,  arc  put  Tur  the  entire  da;.  So 
the  nul  comprehcQiis  the  calire  man.  Acts  xivii.  37.  Tree  in  Geo. 
iii.  S.  is  ID  the  uriginal  put  for  Imi;    and  man,  in  Gen.  ilii.  G.  for 


[iii.]  A  certain  numbp 

for  an  uncertain  n 

umber,  as  Ivace  far 

antral  tima,  in  Psal,  liii. 

11.      r™  for  many. 

in  Gen.    iiri.  T.j 

■nd  Kven  for  an  indefiniU  number,  in  Gen.  iv 

IS.andntjwMDj 

other  pasiflgea  of  Scriplun 

[i-.]   Ag.*™/^m,i 

put  for  a  particular 

one. 

As  in  Mrtrk  ivi.  15.  nhere  every  cr^tur^  m 

'BUB  all  mankinil ;  M 

flcah  Blsa  doeiin  Geo,  vi. 

12.  Psal.  cili.  al.  I 

sa.  il.  5,  6.  Ixti.  SS. 

Mm.  iiiv.  38.     Luke  ii 

6.  aod  Rom.  iii.  £0. 

<»ne>>reptitfoTH« 

U  ore  gcueral : 

Thus,  /aiher  h  put  for 

fl7ij,onf(j(urinP»al. 

«.u.  4.;  /a/Ao-.ftr 

T.  and  Dan.  v.  11. 

18...  /•ulifrtmimf 

l\er  tot  all  ittiieriari  in  Eiod  ii 

S.  An  Irony  is  a  figure,in  which  we  speak  one  thing  and  d^' 
lign  another,  in  order  to  give  the  greater  force  and  vehcmeoWi 
to  □urtueaning.  An  irony  is  distinguished  from  the  real  fOMt- 
nients  of  the  speaker  or  writer,  by  the  accent,  llie  air,  the  di^ 
travagaDce  of  the  praise,  the  character  of  the  persoD,  or  IW' 
nature  of  the  discourse. 

Instances  of  irony  may  be  Been  in  I  Kings  niU.  87.  1  Ifiiy 
ixiL  15.  Job  iii.  2.  and  1  Cor.  iv.  8. 

Under  this  llgure  wa  may  include  the  Sareann,  which  maf  b»  ttv 
fined  to  be  an  irony  in  its  superlatiie  keennen  and  asperity,  fc 
examples  of  thia  figure  in  MalL  xini.  S9.  and  Mark  it.  32. 

3,  Hyperbole,  in  its  representution  of  things  or  objects,  dlbcr 
mngnifiea  or  diininihhes  them  bejond  or  below  their  propff 
limits:  it  is  common  In  all  languages,  aod  is  of  frequent 
rence  in  the  Scripture. 

Thus,  a  great  quantity  or  number  is  commonly  eipmHd  by 
and  tf  the  iea,tl>e  dull  of  Iltt  earth,  and  the  tlon  of  hmven,  G«n.  uu. 
16.  xli,  49.  Judges  yii.  12.  1  Sam.  jiii.  5.  I  Kiiiga  it.  29. 
9  Chroo.  i.  9.  Jer.  iv.  8.  Ueb,  »i.  12.  In  like  manner  we  meet,  in 
Numb.  liii.  33.  with  imalier  Ihaii  grauht^iperi,  to  denote  eitrtSK 
diminutiieruBs :  S  Sam.  i.  23.  lui/terlAait  eagli 


ntimate  a>tMI^^J 
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Chaptkr  III. 

Oy  Tax  snmiTOAL  IVTBEPftXTATlOir   OF   tCRinURI. 

Sxcnov  L  —  General  Obtenratioos  on  the  Spiiitoal  or  Mjilkal 

Sense  of  Scripture. 

Whsrs,  besides  the  direct  or  immediate  sigDification 
of  a  fnaaage,  whether  literally  or  figuratively  expressed, 
there  is  attached  to  it  a  more  remote  or  hidden  mean- 
ingythis  is  termed  the  spiritual  or  mystical  sense: 
and  this  sense  is  founded  not  on  a  transfer  of  words 
firom  one  signification  to  another,  but  on  the  entire 
application  of  the  matter  itself  to  a  different  subject* 
Thus, 

Exod.  xzx.  10.  and  Levit.  xri. — What  is  here  said  concern- 
iag  the  high  priest's  entrance  into  the  most  holy  place  on  the 
day  of  atonement,  we  are  tanght  by  Sl  Paul  to  understand 
yiritnally  of  the  entrance  of  Jesus  Christ  into' the  presence  of 
God,  with  his  own  blood.    (Heb.  ix.  7 — 20.) 

The  spiritual  sense  of  Scripture  has  frequently  been 
divided  into  allegorical,  typicid,  and  paraboKc. 

1.  The  Allegorical  Sense  is,  when  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, besides  the  literal  sepse,  signify  any  thing  be- 
hmging  to  faith  or  spiritual  doctrine. 

Such  b  the  sense,  which  n  required  rightly  to  understand 
Qtd.  IT.  24.  in  our  version  rendered,  which  ihingt  are  an  alk* 
fpTjf ;  literally  which  things  are  allegorically  spoken^  or,  v^h 
Amgs  are  thus  aUegorixed  by  me ;  that  is,  under  the  veil  of  the 
literal  sense  they  further  contain  a  spiritual  or  mystical  sense. 

2.  The  Typical  Sense  is,  when,  under  external  objects 
or  prophetic  visions,  secret  things  are  represented, 
whether  present  or  future ;  especially  when  certain 
transactions,  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  presignify 
or  shadow  forth  those  related  in  the  New  Testament. 


I  tbed 


■r  wlvfc  ■  la  Am  itat  Ife 

foform  we  waui  W  tho- 

sgood  minuipasteMes,te 
h«  neattd  tmm  God,  h  well  m  Ae  atdin-  lo  improve  th«i 
good;  aMl  tint  tbe fnce  and  tei^ianl  mercies  of  God  itei 
■OiMd  to  the  power  whkfa  s  mm  lui  of  improving  they'll 
Tim*,  alio,  ihe  injuortion  in  Dent-  ixr.  4.  rriatire  to  moxdii^ ' 
the  OK  while  tresdittf  out  the  com,  ii  explajoed  by  St.  PaA\ 
with  reference  to  the  right  of  maiDtenance  of  mioiaen  of  AtT 
Cocpd.    (I  Cor.ix.  9—11.) 


Sterna  IL— Rule*  for  Ibt  Spiritual  otMvtiltJ  InicipreuiioQ  of 
Scripture. 
Some  injudicious   expositors    liariiig    unduly  pre- 
ferred the  spiritual  or  mystical  sense  to  the  literal 
■etiBe,  which  is  undoubtedly  Grst  in  point  of  nature  I 
well  a«  ill  order  of  signltication  ;  ollicrs  have  been  iai 
duced  ta  conclude  that  no  such  interpretation  is  acU'J 
ixiieible.     "  A  principle,"  however,  "  is  not  therefore  1 
to  be  rejected,  because   it  has  been  abused:    sine* J 
humsn  orrorB  can  never  invalidate  rhe  truth  of  God."" 
'"Hawing  Hints  will  be  found  useful  for  the  spirit^  1 
eUtion  of  Scripture. 
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III  thii  department  of  sacred  literature  it  may  be  con« 
ndered  as  an  axiom  that  the  spiritual  meaning  of  a 
passage  is  there  only  to  be  sought,  where  'it  is  evident, 
from  certain  criteria,  that  such  meaning  was  designed 
by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  criteria,  by  which  to  ascertain  whether  there 
is  a  latent  spiritual  meaning  in  any  passage  of  Scrip- 
tore,  are  two-fold :  either  they  are  seated  in  the  text 
itself,  or  they  are  to  be  found  in  some  other  passages. 

1.  Where  these  criteria  are  seated  in  the  text,  vestiges  of  a 
^ritual  meaning  are  discernible,  when  the  things,  which  are 
affirmed  concerning  the  person  or  thing  immediately  treated 
of,  are  so  august  and  illustrious  that  they  cannot  in  any  way 
be  applied  to  it,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  words. 

'■  Hm  writings  of  the  prophets,  especially  those  of  Isaiah,  abound 
vilfa  instaaoaii  of  this  kind.  Tbiu,  in  the  Mth,  40th,  4l8t,  and 
49lfa  diapters  of  that  evangelical  prophet,  the  return  of  the  Jews 
ftom  the  Babylonish  cBptivitjr  is  announced  in  the  most  lofty  and 
nagnifident  terms.  If  we  compare  this  description  with  the  ac- 
counts actually  given  of  their  return  to  Palestine  by  Ezra  and  Ne- 
heiniah,  we  shall  not  find  any  thing  corresponding  with  the  events 
io  long  and  so  beautifully  predicted  by  Isaiah.  In  this  description, 
therefore,  of  their  deliverance  from  captivity,  we  must  look  beyond 
H  to  that  infinitely  higher  deliverance,  which,  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
was  sccomplished  by  Jesus  Christ. 

8.  Where  the  spiritual  meaning  of  a  text  is  latent,  the  Holy 
Spirit  (under  whose  direction  the  sacred  penmen  wrotej  some^ 
times  cleariy  and  expressly  asserts,  that  one  thing  or  person 
was  dirinely  constituted  or  appointed  to  be  a  figure  or  symbol 
of  another  thing  or  person :  in  which  case  the  indisputable 
testimony  of  eternal  truth  removes  and  cuts  off  every  ground 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

For  instance,  if  we  compare  Psalm  ex.  4.  with  Heb.  vii.  1.  we 
iW  find  that  Melchuedec  was  a  type  of  Messiah,  the  great  high 
PiUst  wad  king.  So  JSagar  and  Sarah  were  types  of  the  Jewish 
^Christiao  churches.  (GaL  iy.  22— S4.) 

S.  Sometimes,  however,  the  mystical  sense  is  intimated  by 


^ 
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theHolj'  Spirit  in  a  taareoiicureimtaoeTi  and  without  exclud- 
ing the  practice  of  saber  and  pious  meditation,  we  are  led  bji 
variou9  intimatiotii  (which  require  very  diligect  observatioD  and. 
^tud}')  to  the  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  or  mj'slical  meatiinfcj^ 

This  chiefly  occurs  in  the  following  cases :  "S 

[i.]  When  the  uuilype  is  propoBtd  under  GguratiTe  name*  taken 
from  tlie  Old  Testament, 

Thui.inl  CoT.T.  7.  Christ  15  called  die  paschal  lamb;— in 
1  Cor.  XT.  45.  be  is  called  (he  fail  Adam  ;  the  fint  Adam,  therefore, 
naa  in  some  respect  a  type  or  figure  of  Oiriit,  , 

[ii.]  When,  by  a  manifest  allusion  of  words  and  phraso,  A 
inspired  nrilers  refer  one  thing  to  another. 

Thus,  from  Ita.  ix.  1.  which  alludes  la  the  rictory  obtained  || 
Gideon  (Judges  vii.  25. ),  wo  learn  that  ihis  represents  the  victR] 
which  Christ  should  obtain  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  as  Vl 
iringa  hag  largely  shewn  on  diis  passage. 

Bo,  when  St.  Paul  is  arguing  aghast  the  Jews  from  the  typea  a 
Sarah,  Uagir,  I^lelchiiedec,  &c.  he  supposes  that  in 
there  were  nnw  things  in  which  Chriit  and  his  cburch  were  i 
lineatcd,  and  thai  Iheie  things  were  admilled  by   hli  opponcnto; 
Otherwise,  bis  arguments  would  be  inconclusite. 


SaciioK  III.—  On  the  Interpretation  of  Types. 

I,  Nature  of  a  Type,  and  its  different  species. 

A  type,  in  its  primary  and  literal  tncaoing,  giinpl^^ 
denotes  a  rough  draught,  or  Ices  accurate  model,  from 
which  a  more   perfect   image  is  made :   but,  in  the 
sacred  or  theological  sense  of  the  terra,  a  type  may 
be  defined  to  be  a  symbol  of  something  future  and,  i 
distant,  or  an  example  prepared  and  evidently  designes^ 
by  God  to  prefigure  that  future  thing.     What  la  thiq 
prefigured  is  called  the  antitypt. 

In  the  examination  of  the  sacred    writings   thrM 
species  of  types  present  themselves  to  our  notice,  " 

1.  Legnl  Types,  or  those  contained  in  tht 
taw.     On  comparing  tbe  liisEory  and  economy  of  MoH»fl 
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with  the  idiole  of  the  New  Testament,  it  evidently 
q>pean»  that  the  ritual  law  was  typical  of  the  Messiah 
and  of  Gospel  blessings :  and  this  point  has  been  clearly 
established  by  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

2.  Prophetical  Tijfpes  are  those  by  which  the  divinely 
inspired  prophets  prefigured  or  signified  things  either 
present  or  future,  by  means  of  external  symbols.  Of 
this  description  is  the  prophet  Isaiah's  going  naked 
(that  is,  without  his  prophetic  garment,)  and  barefoot 
(Isa.  xx«  2a),  to  prefigure  the  fatal  destruction  of  the 
Egyptians  and  Ethiopians. 

S.  Historical  Types  are  the  characters,  actions,  and 
fortunes  of  some  eminent  persons  recorded  in  the  Ofd 
Testament,  so  ordered  by  Divine  Providence  as  to  be 
exact  prefigurations  of  the  characters,  actions,  and 
fortunes  of  future  persons  who  should  arise  under  the 
Gospel  dispensation. 

Great  caution  is  necessary  in  the  interpretation  of 
types ;  for  unless  we  have  the  authority  of  the  sacred 
writers  themselves  for  it,  we  cannot  conclude  with 
certainty  that  this  or  that  person  or  thing,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  a  type  of  Christ 
OD  account  of  the  resemblance  which  we  may  perceive 
between  them  :  but  we  may  admit  it  as  probable, 
n.  Hints  for  the  interpretation  of  Types. 

1.  There  must  be  a  fit  application  of  the  Type  to  the  Anti- 
type. 

This  canon  is  of  great  importance ;  and  inattention  to  it  has  led 
^nciftil  expositors  into  the  most  unfounded  interpretations  of  holj 
^t     In  further  illustration  of  this  rule,  it  may  be  remarked. 

[i]  The  Ufpe  iitelfmvat  in  the  first  instance  be  explained  accord, 
iog  to  ito  literal  sense ;  and  if  any  part  of  it  appear  to  be  obscure, 
"^  obscurity  must  be  removed:  as  in  the  history  of  Jonah,  who 
^*>i  swallowed  by  a  great  fish,  and  cast  ashora  on  the  third  day. 
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[ii.]    TTif  analasy  betveen  the  IhingpnGgurmganil  ih«  Uuiigll 
Ggutod  must  be  nieri^  nhown  !□  all  its  puis. 

S.  There  is  often  more  in  the  type  th&n  in  the  antitype. 

God  ikrigned  one  pcnon  or  thing  in  the  Old  THtamenl 
type  or  JmiJow  of  tilings  to  come,  not  in  all  tilings,  but  onljr  in 
to  lome  particvlar  llting  or  things  :  hence  we  find  tnanj'  tilings  ia 
type,  (hat  sre  inapplicable  to  the  gDtJtype,  Tbc  use  of  lliit  canon 
il  iliDVn  in  the  epistle  to  ttie  Hebrews,  in  which  the  riLual  and  sacri- 
fices of  Ibc  Old  7'citiimEiit  an>  Tairly  accomRiodsted  to  Jesus  Oiiitf 
the  atitiljpe,  although  iliere  are  manf  things  in  that  prieslhcHid 
which  do  not  accord.  Thus  the  priest  was  to  oB'er  ucrilice  fattH^M 
awuuus  (Heb.v.S.)  which  is  in  no  respect  Bpplicuble  to  CbriA .] 
(Hob.  vii.  27,) 

3.  Frequently  there  is  more  in  the  anticjpc  than  in  the  tjf^M 

The  rrsbou  of  this  canon  is  the  sune  na  Ibal  uf  the  preceding  rnbn 
for,  as  DO  single  type  can  eipreu  the  life  and  particular  aelioiMfU 
Christ,  there  ii  necessarily  more  in  the  antitype  tlian  can  be  : 
inlbs  type  itself;  so  that  one  lyi>e  muit  ugnif]' one  thing,  and  ai 

type  another  thing. 

4.  In  types  and  nntilypee,  an  enallnge  or  thnnge  sometiM 
takes  place;  as  when  the  thing  preli^nired  s 
of  the  type  or  figure;  on  J,  on  [he  contrary,  when  the  typ»i 
the  thinn  represented  assumcB  the  name  of  the  antitype. 

Of  the  Ent  kind  orenelisge  ne  haveeiamplcsin  Eti-k.  ixi. 
iiiTii.  S4,  SS.  and  Hos.  ili.  5.  ;  in  which  descriptions  of  Mt 
kingdom  be  is  styled  David  ;  because  as  lie  was  preGgurcd  by  Dii 
in  tnany  nspccts,  to  lie  was  to  descend  from  him. 

Of  the  second  kind  of  ensilage  veluTe  instances 
I^jKI,  in  which  tlie  nainG  of  b  person  or  thing,  properly  agi 
wilfa  the  antitype,  and  for  wliich  die  lype  was  proposed,  is  given  to* 
anyone:  as  in  Isa,  vii.  a.  and  Tiii.l — 3,  —  2.  lu  Hisliricol  lypM, 
as,  when  hanging  wni  called  in  the  Old  Testament  the  curse  of  Ilk 
Lord,  because  it  was  made  B  type  of  Clirisi,  who  was  mide  ■  cmM 
for  our  sins,  as  St.  I'sul  argues  in  Gal.  iii.  la. 

5.  That  we  may  not  fall  into  extremes  In  the  interpretadt 
of  types,  we  must,  in  every  instance,  proceed  cuutioualy, " 
fe«r  and  trembling,"  lest  we  imagine  myetcrit 
none  were  erer  intended. 
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No  Myricil  or  typicol  wnm^  therefore,  ought  to  bo  pot  upoo  a 
plioi  fSHOgo  of  Scripture,  the  meaning  of  which  is  obviona  and 
nalonl ;  imleoi  it  he  evident  from  some  other  part  of  Scripture  that 
ihr  ploeo  io  to  he  understood  in  a  double  sense.  When  St.  Paul 
mp,  {QmL  iii.  S4.  Col.  ii.  17.)  that  the  law  was  a  ackoolmuuier  to 
kimg  mtm  fa  CkHstf  and  a  ikadaw  tf  things  to  come,  we  must  instantly 
ac^aowlodlgc  that  the  ceremonial  law  in  general  was  a  type  of  the 
of  the  Gimptl. 


Chapter  IV. 

on  YBB   nCTRaFaETATIOK   OT   SCRIFTUhK   FBOPHECIES. 

Prophecy,  or  the  prediction  of  future  events,  is 
justly  considered  as  the  highest  evidence  that  can  be 
given  of  supernatural  communion  with  the  Deity. 
The  force  of  the  argument  from  prophecy,  for  prov- 
ing the  divine  inspiration  of  the  sacred  records  has 
already  been  exhibited ;  and  the  cavils  of  objectors 
have  been  obviated.  (See  pp.47 — 60.  supra.)  Difficult- 
ties,  it  13  readily  admitted,  do  exist  in  understanding 
the  prophetic  writings :  but  these  are  either  owing  to 
our  ignorance  of  history,  and  of  the  Scriptures,  or  be- 
cause the  prophecies  themselves  are  yet  unfulfilled. 
The  latter  can  only  be  understood  when  the  events 
foretold  have  actually  been  accomplished:  but  the 
former  class  of  difficulties  may  be  removed  in  many,  if 
not  in  all,  cases  ;  and  the  knowledge,  sense,  and  mean- 
ing of  the  prophets  may,  in  a  considerable  degree,  be 
attained  by  prayer,  reading,  and  meditation,  and  by 
comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture,  especially  with 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  and  particularly 
with  the  book  of  the  Revelation.  With  this  view,  the 
following  general  rules  will  be  found  useful  in  investi- 
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gating,  first,  the  sense  and  meaning  of  ihe  propliecie^ 
nnd,  secondly,  their  accomplhhment. 

I.  Rules  fur  ascertaining  the  sense  of  the  Prophedfc 
Writinga. 

I.  As  iwt  any  Prophecy  (rf  Scripture  isorsclf-intei^rf^ion 
(S  Pet.  i.  so.)  or  is  it*  own  interpreter,  "  the  ecn&e  of  the  pro- 
phecy is  to  be  sought  in  the  events  of  the  woHd,  and  fn  die 
harn^ooy  of  the  prophetic  writings,  rather  than  in  the  bam 
lerni»  of  uny  single  predictiop." 

In  the  coniidcration  of  this  canon,  the  following  cirownMibMi  f 
should  Ik  rarefullf  attended  (o  :  i'      I 

[i.]  CousTdcr  well  the  times  when  the  ureral  prapliets  flouriihed, 
hi  whst  place  and  under  wlutt  kings  Ihcjr  uiii.TL'd  ibcir  preiliclioiti, 
the  durniioD  o(  Ilieir  prophetic  ministrj,  and  tlwir  pcraoiut  rank  and 
condition,  mid,  Itully,  whatever  can  bo  known  respecting  their  Tifu 

[ii.]  As  the  prophets  treat  not  only  of  past  transactiooa  arNl  pi* 
Mnl  occurrences,  but  id™  foretell  future  eients,  in  ordLT  to  iiodlh- 
stand  them,  we  must  diligcnllj  consult  the  Lislories  of  (be  rulIlMflig 
ages,  butli  sacred  and  profane,  nnd  carefully  see  whi-lMr  me  an    . 
traee  in  llieni  tlie  fulfilment  of  any  prophecy.  J 

[ni.]  The  words  and  phrases  of  a  prophecy  must  be  exptUMl|9 
where  they  are  obscure;  iflltey  ba  very  iniricUv,  cTorjr  single  wgVffl 
Jiould  be  expounded ;  and,  if  Uie  x-ine  be  iuiolicd  in  nietaph(iiic|^| 
and  emblematic  expressions  (as  very  frequently  is  the  esse),  llMljfl 
lauEt  be  eiplsined  according  to  the  principles  already  eoirtidcwd.     fl 

[iff.]  Similar  propheciia  of  the  Bamo  erent  rau*t  beiairefollywwiil 
pared,  in  order  to  elucidnle  more  clearly  tlw  sense  of  tba  acnri 

For  instance,  after  haviug  asL-ertainnd  the  subject  of  llic  propbel'i 
discourse  siid  ilie  sense  of  the  words,  Isa.  Iiii.  5.  [St  u 
literally  jiiereed  ihrjvgli,  for  our  transgressions,)  may  be  c 
with    Psal.  iiii.   IS.   (TAfy  jiitrced  my  iandi  and   ayjiti),  i 
witli  Zech.  xii.  1  a.   { Tkey  sha'l  look  on  i>i«  uJiam  Ihsy  hne 
In  thus  paralleling  the  prophocEet,  regard  must  be  had  lo 
tions  of  former  propbets,  wliich  ore  sometimes  repeated  w 
munt,  or  mure  distinctly  eiplaineil  by    otbert ;   and    a 
prtdietlons  of  subsequent  prophets,  who   sora.'timcj   repeal,   wi^fl 
greater  clenrness  and  preci&ion,  fonncr  propbecies,  whidi  haj  bi" 
norc  obtcurely  annauDced. 


. 9^-  Jh^  tmiar- \%0t: juttdewtond  the  prophett,  great  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  prophetic  style,  which  is  highly  figur* 
a^iff^  aa^  peiticularly  abouuds  in  mcta]>horical  and  hyperbo- 
ficiil  ezpressioDs. 

bonroired  from  the  natural  world,  the  prophets  often 
aomediiog  in  the  world  politic.  Thus,  the  son,  moon, 
,  and  heavenly  bbdies,  denote  kings,  queens,  mlers,  and  persons 
in  glial  power ;  and  the  increase  of  splendotrr  in  Ihoee  InmiBaries 
Aaaoltt  increase  of  prosperity,  as  In  Isa.  xix.  26.  and  Ix.  19.  On 
Mm  oibcr  faaad,  their  darkening,  setting,  or  falling  tigni€es  a  iwrerse 
tiimtnmf  or  the  entire  destruction  of-  the  potentate  or  kingdoBi  to 
iHacfa  th^  fcftr* 

i,  A3  the  greater  part  of  the  prophetic  writings  was  first 
composed  in  verse,  and  still  retains  much  of  the  air  and  cast  of 
the  odjginaly  an  attention  to  the  division  of  the  lines,  and  to 
that  peculiarity  of  Hebrew  poetry  by  which  the  sense  of  one 
lioe  or  coiipiet  so  frequently  corresponds  with  another,  will 
fiequcBtly  lead  to  the  meaning  of  many  passages ;  one  line  of  a 
coaplety  or  member  of  a  sentence,  being  generally  a  comment- 
iiy  on  the  other. 

« 

Of  this  rule  we  have  an  example  in  Isa.  xxxlv.  6, : 

The  Lord  hath  a  sacrifice  in  Boxrah, 

And  a  great  slaughter  in  the  land  of  Idumea* 

Hoe  the  metaphor  in  the  first  verse  is  expressed  in  the  same  terms 
in  the  neaU  s  the  sacrifice  in  Bozrali  means  tlie  great  slaughter  in  the 
had  ol  Idomea,  of  which  Boxrah  was  the  capital. 

4.  Pardcular  names  are  often  put  by  the  prophets  for  more 
(eQeral  ones,  in  order  that  they  may  place  the  thing  reprc- 
Hiatbdp  as  it  were,  before  the  eyes  of  their  hearers:  but  in  such 
passives  they  are  not  to  be  understood  literally. 

Thus,  in  Joel  ill.  4.,  T^yrr  and  SidoUf  at^d  all  the  coasit  afPoUatine, 
ve  put,  by  way  oT  poetical  description,  for  all  the  enemies  of  the 
Jews. 

5.  The  order  of  time  is  not  always  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  prophetic  writings:  for  they  frequently  (particularly  Jerfe- 
°>Ui  and  Exekiel)  resume  topics  of  which  they  have  formerly 
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ireated,  alicr  other  subjects  have  intervened,  and  again  d 

a.  The  prophets  often  change  both  pcnons  and  temf- 
[imet  apeskin^in  their  oun  pciaum,  at  other  times  ri_,.._ 
ing  Ood,  hii  people,  or  their  enemiea,  as  respcctivelj  tpet 
and  without  noticing  the  change  orperwns}  soroetime 
thuigs  pait  or  present  Tor  things  future,  to  denote  the  c 
<irtl)e  events. 

lu.  iz.  6.  liii.  throughout,   liiii.  througliout,  Zccb.  ii 
Ker.  iiiii.  Z.,  lo  die  no  oilier  pissogn,  tnny  be  adduced  u  illui 
tioni  of  tbii  remath. 

7.  When  the  prophets  received  a  commission  to  declare  ij 
thing,  the  message  is  sometimes  expressed  ob  if  they  lud  b 
appointed  to  do  it  theraselves. 

Ibb.  vi.  d,  10.  ii  miTcly  n  prcdiclioD  orTilmllhe  Jrwi  wou 
for  when  (he  piopheu'c  declnration  ww  fulfilled,  Jesus  Cliriil. 
the  puugc  and  e^iplained  its  general  seiae  in  Mslt.  liii.  1 5, 

fl.  As  symbolic  actions  anil  prophetic  visions  greatly  resem- 
ble jiarahles,  and  were  employed  for  the  same  porpote,  »ij- 
more  powerftilly  to  instruct  and  en^'ngc  the  attention  of  the 
people,  they  must  be  interpreted  in  the  same  munner  ai  pan>- 
bles.     (For  which,  see  pp.  182 — 184,  tupra.) 

IL  Observations  on  the  Accomplishment  of  Scrip- 
ture Prophecies. 

A  prophecy  is  demonstrated  to  be  fulfilled,  wben  wc 
can  prove  from  unimpeachable  authority,  that  the  event 
has  actually  taken  place,  precisely  according  to  th< 
manner  in  which  it  was  foretold. 

1.  The  sumc  prophecies  frcijuenlly  have  a  double  meaninu 
and  refer  to  diHerent  events,  the  one  near,  the  other  remolc . 
the  one  tempor.tl,  the  other  spiritual,  or  perhaps  eternal.  Tl.i 
prophets  thus  having  several  events  in  view,  their  exprettiot 
may  be  partly  applicable  to  one,  and  partly  to  another,  anil  i' 
is  not  alwoyii  easy  lo  mark  the  [ransitions.  Wliul  has  n.' 
been  fulfilled  in  the  first,  we  must  apply  to  the  second  ;  nn 
what  has  already  been  fulBlleil,  may  often  be  considered  ;i' 
It'picnl  of  what  remains  to  be  accomplished. 
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The  following  examples  out  of  many  which  might  be  ofiered, 
will  fllustrate  this  rule : 

[1.3  The  second  psalm  is  primarily  an  inauguration  hymn,  com- 
possd  by  Dsnd,  the  anointed  of  Jehovah,  when  crowned  with 
viotorjy  and  placed  triumphant  on  the  sacred  hill  of  Sion.  But,  in 
Acts.  IT.  25.  y  the  inspired  apostles  with  one  voice  declare  it  to  l>e 
descriptiTe  of  the  exaltation  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  the  opposition 
nBsed  a^nnst  the  Gospel,  both  by  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

[JB.]  laa.  xi  6.  —  What  is  here  said  of  the  wolf  dwelling  with 
the  kmby  &e.  is  understood  as  having  its  first  completion  in  the 
reign  of  Hexekiah,  when  profound  peace  was  enjoyed  after  the 
tronbks  caused  by  Sennacherib ;  but  its  second  and  full  completion 
is  under  the  Gospel,  whose  power  in  changing  the  hearts,  tempers, 
aod  fives  of  the  worst  of  men,  is  here  foretold  and  described  by  a 
liagQlarly  beautiful  assemblage  of  images.  Of  this  blessed  power 
there  has  in  every  age  of  Christianity  been  a  cloud  of  witnesses. 

Tims,  it  is  evident  that  many  prophecies  mtui  be  taken  in  a 
iodle  seme,  in  order  to  understand  their  full  import ;  and  as 
this  twofold  application  of  them  was  adopted  by  our  Lord  and 
his  iqxMtles,  it  is  a  full  authority  for  us  to  consider  and  apply 
iKem  in  a  similar  way. 

8.  Pre^ctions,  denouncing  judgments  to  come,  do  not  in 
themselves  speak  the  absolute  futurity  of  the  event,  but  only 
<Ieclare  what  is  to  be  expected  by  the  persons  to  whom  they 
are  made,  and  what  will  certainly  come  to  pass,  unless  God  in 
hb  mercy  interpose  between  the  threatening  and  the  event. 

Of  these  conditional  comminatory  predictions  we  have  examples 
is  Jonah's  preaching  to  the  Ninevites  (Jonah  iii.  4 — 10.),  and  in 
lasiah's  denunciation  of  death  to  Hezekiah.  (Iso.  xxxviii.  1.)  See 
slsoaumilar  instance  in  Jer.  xxxviii.  14 — 23. 

IQ.  Observations  od  the  Accomplishment  of  Pro- 
phecies concerning  the  Messiah  in  particular. 

!•  Jesus  Christ  being  the  great  subject  and  end  of  Scripture 
v^dation,  we  ought  every  where  to  search  for  prophecies 
concerning  him. 

We  have  the  united  testimony  of  Christ  (John  v.  S9.  Lake 
^v.  S5— 27.  44.)  and  of  an  inspired  apostle  (Acts  x.  48.),  that 
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Me  h  Ibe  nibjcd  oT  Scripture  prophecir.  Wh«incr  IbertfoM 
emphatieol'y  and  characleriiiitall  j  ipoken  of  some  otbcr  penon,  t 
ciUlaiJ  by  hii  own  name,  in  the  pHlmt  or  prDptielical  books,  eo  |I 
each  jindiaic  can   be  fully  ilcmontitmed  in  do  unglc  tulyect 

PmI.  tiij.  and  lu.  1 


)e  taken   ani: 
'  adduced  u 


rule.' 


9.  The  intcrprctatiun  of  the  word  of  prophecy,  made  qj 
Jetut  Christ  Iiimieir,  and  by  his  inspired  ■posiles.  Is  k  rale  m 
key  by  which  to  interpret  correctly  the  pro)iherie»  tiuA  'iN 
aUuded  to  by  them. 

The  propbivy  ^n  Isn.  viii.  H.)  thai  the  Mt-uiah  wouM  pr««i^ 
ftone  of  wumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence,  T»  more  pW 
by  Simeon  (Luke  U.  34,).  "nd  it  ehoirn  lo  hare  been  rulBllrd  1^ 
St.  Paul  (Rom.  ii,  S2,  33.),  and  by  Si.  Peter  (1  Pel.  ij.  8,  i}  ■■4 
llic  siiteeniti  jisalin  is  ciprcsaly  applied  to  Jeaui  ChritI  by  the  litM 
orthet*«poale».     (Actiii.  25 — 31.) 

s.  Where  the  prophets  describe  a  golden  age  of  felicity, 
they  clearly  foretell  Gospel  times. 

Many  passages  might  be  wliluced  from  itie  proplietic  wntlagf  ta 
confirmatioa  of  lliii  rule.  It  i*ill  boweter  sulBcc  lo  adduce  two 
itutances  fcom  Isaiah,  ch.  ii.  2  —7,,  and  li.  1—9.  In  the  foi 
of  these  passages,  the  peaceful  kingdom  of  llic  Mvssiah  is  set  fotl^ 
iu  eilenl  and  duration  ;  and  in.  the  latter,  tbo  singular 
happiness  which  slioutd  Iheu  prevail,  are  delineated  in  imagery  of' 
unequalled  beiuly  and  energy. 

4,  Things,  foretold  aa  universally  or  indefinitely  lo  comeW 
pass  under  the  Gospel,  are  to  be  undcrttood,  —  as  they  re^pMI^ 
the  duty,  —  ofallpemans;  but,— as  thej  respect  the  event, W 
only  of  God'*  people. 

Ibe  highly  liguratire eipreiuotu  in  Isa.  ii.  4.1ti.  £.,  andllr.  ' 
■TO  to  be  understood  of  tlie  naUir«,  iledgn,  and  tendctwjr  of 
Gospel,  and  what  is  the  duty  uf  all  its  profiason,  u)d  what  woi 
■ciiully  take  place  in  tbe  Cluialiaa  world,  if  all  who  profoi  it|j. 
'   '  »  decErine  did  sincerely  and  cordially  olicy  ilsdiclaU^ 


S.  At  the  antient  prophecies  concerning  the  Me«sUh  KFt  oti 
*•"*  kimda,  lone  of  ihem  relating  to  lu>  &nt  coining  to  *iif<itf 
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whiteftc tftet/of  tbVHi  caoaim  his  lecood  coming  to  advsnct 
iniluagdoo];«iMiraitot«th»Jewi; — in  all  these  profib«ci«i« 
we  unkst  cartfullf  flMogiltih  between  his  first  coming  in  hu- 
niliadM-to  iiccomplish  his  mediatorial  work  on  the  cross^  ami 
Ms  si&dhd  coiAing  In  ^dry  to  judgment. 

To  stadjing  the  prophetic  writings,  the  two  follow- 
ing pa^^ODS  should,  uniformly  be  kept  in  view :  viz. 

!•  71^  we  do  dot  apfly  passiog  events,  as  actually 
UfiUuig  pwtipuj^r  i^rophedes. 

2.  That  we  do  not  curiously  pry  beyond  what  is 
ex^j^^^j,  V ritteiH,  or  4^8cribe»  as  fulfilled,  prophecies 
vbjdi  ar^  yet  foture.  What  the  Bible  hath  declared, 
dttt  me.  maj  without  hesitation  declare :  beyond  this 
^1  is  mere  ragoe  conjecture. 


Chapter  V. 

^«  ni  iK>cTmi]rAL,  itoaAL,  avd  tractical  iNTsaratTATioir  of 

scairruKB. 

^acnom  t»  —  On  the  Doctrinal  Interpretation  of  Scripture. 

As  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  the  revealed  will  of. 
Cfoil4p.ipan«  they  not  only  offer  to  our  attention  the 
^)Mit  interesting  histories  and  characters  for  our  instruc- 
tion by  example^  and  the  most  sublime  prophecies  for- 
the  confirmation  of  our  faith,  but  they  likewise  present^ 
to  ouf  serious  study,  doctrinal  truths  of  the  utmost 
iroporiaiipe*     Some  of  these  occur  in  the  historical^ 
poetici^  aiid  prophetical  parts  of  the  Bible :  but  they  > 
are  chieiiy  to  be  found  in  the  apostolic  epistles,  which, 
thougfi^bn^inally  designed  for  the  edification  of  par** 
ticular  Ctariff^*^  churches  or  individuals,  are  neverthe- 
lesi  ce^fg^mmLmfpUcatiaiif  mnd  designed Jbr  the  guidance  - 
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of  the  universal  church  in  every  age.  For  many  of 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  mora 
copioUBly  treated  in  the  epistles,  which  are  not  eo  par-- 
ticularly  explained  in  the  goepcls  :  and  as  the  authon 
of  the  several  epistles,  wrote  under  the  same  divine  in- 
spiration as  the  evangelists,  the  epistles  and  gospeU 
must  be  taken  together,  to  complete  ihe  rule  of  Chrii^ 
tian  faith.  The  doctrinal  interpretation,  therefore,  c^ 
the  sacred  writings  is  of  paramount  consequence ;  M 
by  this  means  we  are  enabled  to  acquire  a  correct  and 
saving  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God  concerning  lu. 
In  the  prosecution  of  this  important  branch  of  tacrefl' 
literature,  the  following  observations  are  offered  to  thil 
attention  of  the  student : 

1.  The  meaning  of  the  sacred  writings  U  not  to  be  deter- 
mined according  to  inodeni  notions  and  tyitcnu :  but  we  must 
endeavour  to  carry  ourselvea  back  to  the  verj'  timet  and  placet 
in  which  they  were  written,  and  realise  the  ideaiandiuodetof  « 
thinking  of  the  mcrcd  writers.  ■ 

This  rule  li  of  the  utmoM  impnlance  fur  undcntntding  w4 
Sm'plurcs  \  but  is  loo  commonly  neglected  by  commentaton  sbA  * 
elpusittm,  wbo,  wben  applying  IhemsclTis  tu  the  ciptuiMioD  of 
the  ucred  writing%  luve  ■  precoDcdvcd  syilcm  of  doctrine  whidi 
tliey  Mek  in  the  Biblv,  ind  to  which  they  refer  erery  panag*  of 
Scripture.  Thus  the;  rather  draw  the  Scriptures  lo  tlieir  ayNcn 
of  doctrine,  thio  bring  their  doctrines  to  the  standard  of  Scripture ; 
a  mode  of  interpreulion  which  is  altogether  unjutt,  and  iiUerly 
uielesi  in  tbe  attuinment  of  truth.  Tim  only  way  ly  which  ID 
undentand  Ihe  meiuiini;  of  the  ucred  writers,  and  lo  distiDgauh 
betweeD  true  and  fulse  ducirines  is,  lo  lay  aside  all  preconceived 
modem  notions  and  systems,  and  to  carry  oursctrm  back  to  IlK 
Tciy  limes  and  places  in  which  the  prophets  and  apostles  i 
perusing  the  Bible,  therefore,  this  rule  tnuit  be  nusl  cMcAiIIj  tf 
tended  to  :  —  It  is  only  an  unluasaed  mind  that  can  attain  tbe  V 
and  genuine  sense  of  Scripluiv. 

3.  In  order  to  understand  any  doctrinnl  book  or  ] 
Scripture,  wc  must  attend  to  the  controversief  which  • 
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^itoted  St  tbit  tiine»  and  to  which  the  sacred  writers  aUiide : 
for  a  fc^  ^  (be  apostolic  epistles  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the 
f'^coiiMvernes  that  divide  Christiansy  and  which  were 
obI^'  fbdiiiowny  but  also,  were  not  in  existence  at  that 


Hie  tentiUfeisics,  which  were  ditcussedin  the  age  of  the  iq^ostl«if, 
I  loite  MC*rtdaed;  {Nurtiy  from  their  wridngs,  partly  from  the  ex- 
nvmwonta  of  the  prhnitive  Christians,  and  likewise  from 
pfa^f^H^^n  the  writings  of  the  Rabbins.  The  most  important 
of  tfab  kind  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all  the  larger  com- 


•   -.*. 


SLfThe  doctrinal  books  of  Scripture,  for  instance,  the 
EpifileajrA^^  not  to  be  perused  in  detached  portions  or  sec- 
tions; i^t  they  should  be  read  through  at  once,  with  a  close 
attention  to  the  scope  and  tenor  of  the  discourse,  regardless 
of  the  divisions  into  chapters  and  verses,  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  we  would  peruse  the  letters  of  Cicero,  Pliny, 
or  other  antimt  writers* 

Want  of  attention  to  the  general  scope  and  design  of  the  doctrinal 
parts  ot  Scripture,  particularly  of  the  epistles,  lias  been  the  source  of 
Qsoy  and  great  errors :  the  reading,  however,  which  is  here  recom- 
neaM,  should  not  be  cursory  or  casual,  but  frequent  and  diligent ; 
•ad  tils  Epiatlea  should  be  repeatedly  perused,  until  we  become 
bdmatel]^  acquainted  with  their  contents.  On  the  investigation  of 
(W  Scapci,  ate  pp.  152, 1 53,  tupnu 

4,  Where  any  doctrine  b  to  be  deduced  from  the  Scriptures, 
it  will  be  c(^lected  better,  and  with  more  precision,  from  those 
places  in  which  it  is  professsedly  discussed,  than  from  those  in 
which  it  is  noticed  only  incidentally,  or  by  way  of  inference. 

For  instance,  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians,  the 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  is  fully  treated  :  and  in  those  to  the 
Ephesians  and  Colossians,  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  ab- 
i^Bgiiion  of  the  ceremonial  law  are  particularly  illustrated.  Ihesc 
must  therefore  be  diligently  compared  together,  in  order  to  deduce 
<hosc  doctrines  correctly. 

.    5.  Distioguisb  figurative  expressions  from  such  as  are  proper 
And  liter^ ;  ^^^  when  easy  and  natural  interpretations  ofl^r 
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used  b;  Ibc  ipootlci  in  «ug)>  £1 
liinding  aniiclrtrue  mcanio^l 
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thenielvet,  avoid  nil  choio  iautpretBtiow.  wtuctt  tieduM  BiMp  1 
ntahing  and  incredible  doctrines.  ,  1 1 

e.  It  a  of  great  iniportoace  to  the  underelaiiduv  or  ib^J 
doctrinal  books  of  the  New  Testament,  to  attend  to  uid  (&*'] 
tinclly  note  tlie  transitions  of  persons  which  tretjuentlj-  orcivf ' 
espcdaltj  in  Sdnt  Paul's  Epibtlei. 

The  proDOUQS  /,  tTe,  and  Ton,  are  used 
Tirictjr  of  spplicationi,  lliiit  Ibc  undenliii 
ii  ahai  B  key  to  many  tlifflcuh  puiaga.  Thus,  by  ttie  pronoui 
Saint  Paul  someltniea  meani  himtelf:  smnctiniDs  any  Chrinin: 
•omctimei  a  Jm  ;  and  sometimes  any  man,  &c.  To  diacoier 
trausiiioag  icijuirct  groat  allention  to  Ibe  nposile's  acnpe  and  1 
rocnlj  and  yet,  if  it  be  neg1t!cted  or  nverloakcd,  it  will  cause 
reader  grenlly  to  mistake  and  misunderstand  Id*  lataning,  and 
also  render  the  sense  very  perplexed.  Mr.  Locke,  and  Dr.  til 
knight,  in  Ibeir  elaborate  work;  on  the  Episllci,  are  particuli 
useful   in   pointing   out  these  various  transitions    of  perwni 

7-  No  article  of  fnith  can  be  esiabliihad  froni  met^Aon^ 
parables,  or  single  obscure  and  figiiratiTC  lextK. 

Instead  of  deriving  our  knon-ledgc  of  Christianity  from  paraUa 
and  IsgurallTe  passages  ;  on  inlinuitt  acjuamlance  inith  the  (fpcfntuj 
aflhr  Coipcl  ri  nteatary,  in  ordtr  to  be  capable  of  mterpntine  lAtM^ 
The  beautiful  parable  of  ilie  man  who  fell  among  thieves  (Luki 
S0^3T.)  is  evidently  inlcndodtoinfiui'ncc  llie  Jews  to  be  benevolto^ 
and  kind  like  thcgood  Samaritiin,  and  nothing  more.  And  yei,  ra< 
gardleos  of  every  principle  of  sound  inlerpreiation,  that  parable  hM 
by  some  writers  been  considered  as  0  reprcsenlaiion  of  Adam's  UI|,' 
■nd  of  man's  recovery,  tlirouf^h  the    iDlerposition  and  love  of  Ji 


SscTioN    II.  —  On  the  Moral  Interp'^'*!''"'  °f  Scripture 

The  Moral  Parti  of  Scripture  are  replete  with 
most  important  instructions  for  the  government  of  life.' 
They  are  to  be  interpreted  precisely  in  the  some  man- 
ner as  all  other  mortU  writings  1  regard  being  had  to  the^ 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  sacred  writers,  viz.  tbl^ 
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i^itt^vMbli  lUey  wfote/the  nation  to  mhich  thty  ber* 
loogedy  their  style,  genius,  Arc.  In  the  examinationr 
c^  the  ^6HI  parts  oP  Scripture,  the  following  more 
particular  hdes  wiTl  be  found  useful. 

1.  Moral  propontions  or  dtfcourses  are  not  to  be  uj^ged  too 
fiv;  but  mi^  be  understood  with  a  certain  decree  of  latitude, 
lad  with  n&ridufl  fimitations. 

For  want  flC  attending  to  this  canon,  bow  manj  moral  truths  have 
btctt  pushed  to  an  estent,  which  causes  them  altogether  to  fail  of 
the  cAct  iSbej  were  designed  to  produce !  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
thsl  nnivcnal  propositions  may  be  offered :  such  are  frequent  in  the 
Bcripturea  as  well  as  in  profane  writers,  and  also  in  common  life ; 
but  it  is  in  explaining  the  expressions  by  which  they  are  conveyed,, 
thst  jnsc  limits  ought  to  be  applied,  to  prevent  them  from  being 
mgcd  too  fiu*.  The  nature  of  the  thing,  and  various  other  circum* 
atances,  will  always  afford  a  criterion  by  which  to  understand  moral 
propositicnis  with  the  requisite  limitations. 

S.  Principals  include  their  accessaries,  that  is,  whatever  ap- 
[vroaches  or  comes  near  to  them,  or  has  any  tendency  to  them. 

TbuBf  where  any  sin  is  forbidden,  we  must  be  careful  not  only 
to  avoid  it,  but  also  every  thing  of  a  rimiiar  nature,  and  whatever 
may  prove  an  occasion  of  it,  or  imply  our  consent  to  it  in  others  : 
and  we  must  endeavour  to  dissuade  or  restrain  oUiers  from  it.  Com- 
pare BiatU  V.  81—31.  1  ThesK.  v.  22.  Jude  23.  Epbes.  v.  11. 
1  Cor.  viii.  IS.  Levit.  six.  17.  James  v.  19,  20.  So,  where  any 
daty  is  enjoined,  all  means  and  fiuulities,  enabling  either  ourselves 
or  others  to  discharge  it,  according  to  our  respective  places,  ca- 
pacities, or  opportunities,  are  likewise  enjoined. 

3.  Negatives  include  affirmatives,  and  affirmatives  include 
negatives: — in  other  words,  where  any  duty  is  enjoined,  the 
contrary  sin  is  forbidden ;  and  where  any  sin  is  forbidden,  the 
coDtrary  duty  is  enjoined. 

Thus,  in  Deut.  vi.  13.,  where  we  are  commanded  to  serve  God, 
we  are  fori>idden  to  serve  any  other.  Therefore,  in  Matt.  iv.  10.  it 
is  Slid,  him  onfy  shalt  thou  serve. 

4.  Negatives  are  binding  at  all  times,  but  not  affirmatives; 
that  is,  we  must  never  do  that  which  is  forbidden,  though 
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good  may  ultinimcly  come  from  it.  (Rom.  iii.  8.)  We 
tpeak  wickedly  for  God.  (Job.  xiii.  7.) 

S.  When  an  action  ii  cither  required  or  commendt 
promise  is  annexed  to  itt:  pcrfommncc ;  such  action  i&  luppoied 
to  be  done  from  proper  motives  and  in  a  proper  i 

The  giving  of  alma  nuj  be  mcnlioned  u  an  instance  ;  whicb,  if 
done  front  oslcnlatiaus  molires,  we  are  Uburcd,  it  diaplea^ng  in 
liglil  of  God,      Coiapure  Malt,  iri,  1 — 1. 

e.  When  the  favour  of  God,  or  salvation,  is  promised  ta 
any  deed  or  duty,  all  the  other  duties  of  religion  are  auppoied 
to  he  rightly  performed, 

T.  When  a  certain  state  or  condition  is  pronounced  blcsee^ 
or  any  promise  is  annexed  to  it,  a  niitablc  disposition  of 
is  supposed  to  prev^l. 

Thus,  wbcn  the  poor  or  sBlicted  are  pronounced  to  be  bletsed,  tt 
id  because  such  persons,  being  poor  and  afflicted,  are  free  Fraa 
sins  usually  attendant  on  unsanctified  prosperity,  and  becnuie 
are,  on  Uie  cooirary,  mure  liumlile  and  mate  obedient  to  God. 
however,  Ihey  be  not  the   (haraetcn  described   (ns 
tliere  ore  many  to  whom  the  characters  do  not  apply),  the  proi 
in  that  case  does  not  belong  to  them.      Fifv  i-endj  hhen  any  tta) 
pronounced  to  be  wretched,  it  is  on  account  of  the  sins  or  t 
vbicb  generally  attend  iL 

H.  Some  precepts  of  moral  prudence  are  given  in  the  Srt^ 
ttires,  which  nevertheless  admit  of  cxceptioui,  on  account  9F 
lome  duties  of  benevolence   or  piety  that  ought  to  prepoiK 

Via  may  illustrate  this  ruin  by  tlie  olten-repeatcd  counsch 
Solomon  respecling  becoming  surety  for  another,  (See  Pro*,  it, 
1,9.  li.  IS.  iiii.  IS.  and  XX.  IS,}  In  Uliesc  passages  he  doea 
condemn  niretyihip,  whidi,  in  tunny  cases.  Is  not  only  lawful,  bti^. 
in  some  instances,  even  an  net  of  justice,  prudence,  andcbarll;' 
Solomon  forbids  his  disciple  to  become  surety  roi/i/y,  wiihout 
lidcring  fur  whom,  or  how  far  he  binds  faimulf,  or  Iiow  be 
discharge  (ho  debt,  if  action  ahou  Id  require  it. 
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Skoos  IIL  —  On  the  Interprttttioa  of  the  PramiiM  «ad  Thnat- 

euBgs  of  Scripture. 

L  Distinction  between  Promises  and  Threateninge. 

A  promise,  in  the  Scriptural  sense  of  the  term,  is  a 
dedoration  or  assurance  of  the  divine  will,  in  which 
God  signiBes  what  particular  blessings  or  good  things 
he  will  freely  bestow,  as  well  as  the  evils  which  he  will 
remove.     The  promises  therefore  differ  from  the  threat' 
enings  of  God,  inasmuch  as  the  former  are  declarations 
concerning  good,  while  the  latter  are  denunciations  of 
evil  only :  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
promises  seem  to  include  threats,  because,  being  in 
their  very  nature  conditional^  they  imply  the  bestow- 
ment  of  the  blessing  promised,  only  on  the  condition 
being  performed,  which  blessing  is  tacitly  threatened 
to  be  withheld  on  non-compliance  with  such  condition. 
Farther,  promises  differ  fVom  the  commands  of  God, 
because  the  latter  are  significations  of  the  divine  will 
concerning  a  duty  enjoined  to  be  performed,  while  pro- 
mises relate  to  mercy  to  be  received. 

There  are  four  classes  of  promises  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  particularly  in  the  New  Testament;  viz. 
1.  Promises  relating  to  the  Messiah ;  2.  Promises  relating 
to  the  church  ;  3.  Promises  of  blessings,  both  temporal 
^and  spiritual,  to  the  pious ;  and,  4.  Promises  encour- 
aging to  the  exercise  of  the  several  graces  and  duties 
that  compose  the  Christian  character.  The  two  first 
of  these  classes,  indeed,  are  many  of  them  predictions 
as  well  as  promises ;  consequently  the  same  observ- 
ations will  apply  to  them,  as  are  stated  for  the  interpret- 
ation oT  Scripture  prophecies :  but  in  regard  to  those 
promises  which  are  directed  to  particular  persons,  or 
to  the  performance  of  particular  duties,  the  following 
i^marks  are  offered  to  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
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1.  *  We  muiI  receive  God's  promisee  in  such  wite  U  thtf 
be  general)]' Mt  forth  in  the  Holy  Scripture."     (Art.  xto.) 

To  HI  iIk  proniitcs  o(  God  are  genermi  and  conditional :  it,tb» 
fore,  Ilivjr  be  not  fuiliilEd  towanh  us,  «te  may  reit  aaaured  iliat 
fault  dtwtnnl  rMt  M-ilh  Hiiu  "  who  cannot  lie,"  but  with  ouniel*!^ 
who  hsTe  railed  in  coni[ilying  with  thu  condilians  eitlier  tieillj'  Jt 
expreulyuipuR]  to  them. 

2.  Such  promises  as  were  ninde  in  one  case,  may  be  appli^ 
in  other  castes  of  the  same  nature,  contistenlly  with  the  Bnalogjl' 
of  faith.  •' 

It  ii  inpnomisea  oa  in  coinmandi ;  iheydo  not  riclunrelj  oooom 
Itaoto  to  tvhota  they  w?re  Knt  miide;  but  tiein([  inwrtixl  in  tim 
Scriptures,  they  are  made  of  public  bcnulit:  Tor,  "  whalsoever  IlniW 
were  written  aforeiime,  were  written  for  our  use  ;  that  we,  through, 
patience  and  comfort  of  the  Scriptures,  might  have  hope."  (Ran; 
XT.  4.}  Tlius,  what  ws>  spoken  to  Joihua  ;cb.  i.  5.)  on  hia  goli^ 
up  against  the  CansAniles,  l«t  ho  bhould  be  discauraged  in  thM 
enterpriK,  ia  applied  by  St.  Paul  to  the  beUening  Hcbrewi  (HiK^ 
liii.  5.),  u  a  remedy  agaiust  cuvutousnesi  or  inordinate  care*  coor 
cerniug  the  thiDgaaf  [hi«  life  i  it  being  a  tery  coinpreheouTc  pn^ 
miKibat  Godwin  Ofter  fail  us  nor  forsake  us.  But  if  we  wen 
10  apply  the  prumises  contained  in  Fsal.  iciv,  14.  and  Jer.  iiiii.  40C' 
and  John  i.  SS.  as  giromisea  of  ituieffclilile  grace  to  belieren,  w^ 
■hould  violate  eieiy  rule  of  sober  interpretation,  u  well  a*  da 
analogy  of  faith. 

3.  God  hai  suited  his  promises  to  bi*  precept*. 

By  hii  ptcccpti  we  see  what  is  our  dulg,  and  whM  ibould  be  iIm 
mojit  of  uur  etideaeouri  i  and  by  bis  jminuiei  we  we  what  is  ow 
inahiUti/,  wh:it  should  be  the  malter  or  o^tcl  of  ow  prayen,  and 
where  we  may  be  supplied  with  tliut  grace  which  will  enable  ui  H 
discliorge  our  duty.  Comiiarc  Deut.  i.  U.  with  Deut.  ixi.  6. 
Ecdea.  lii.  13.  with  Jer.  ixiii.  40.  Eiek.  iviii.  31.  with  Etcic. 
iiXvL  37.  and  Rom.  ti.  IZ.  wiih  v.  14. 

4.  Where  any  thing  ia  prumised  in  case  of  obedience,  the 
threatening  of  the  contrary  is  implied  in  case  of  disobedience : 
and  where  there  is  a  ihrentening  of  any  thing  in  case  of  dii- 
obcdience,  a  promise  of  the  contrary  »  implied  upon  condition 
of  obedience. 

In  illustration  cf  this  remark,  it  will  be  sufficient  u  refer  to,  aa4 
compan!  Eiod.  ix.    T.   wiOi  Psal.  it,    1—4.  and  iiii.  3, 1.  and 
;.  IS.  with  Prov.  ixx,  17. 
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■IV.  —Oatlw  FhKtical  Reading  of  teiiitiiri,  . 

Tteftenie  of  Scripture  having  been  explained  and 
mcMumidf  it  only  remains  that  we  apply  it  to  purposes 
oTpiiMCtica)  tttility ;  which  may  be  effected  either  by 
deducing  inferences  from  texts,  or  by  practically  apply- 
mg  thje  IScryi^res  to  our  personal  edification  and  sal- 
flti^i.;^  fQT,*i(  serious  contemplation  of  the  Scriptures 
udfraeiice  be  united  together,  our  real  knowledge  of 
te  Bible  most  necessarily  be  increased,  and  will  be 
VBttdered  progressirely  more  delightful.  This  practical 
roadin^  maybe  prosecuted  by  every  o;ir with  advantage : 
for  the  application  of  Scripture  which  it  recommends 
k  connected  with  our  highest  interest  and  happiness. 

The  simplest  practical  application  of  the  word  of 
God  will,  unquestionably,  prove  the  most  beneficial ; 
provided  it  be  conducted  with  a  due  regard  to  those 
BKKil  qualifications  which  have  already  been  stated 
vd  enforced,  as  necessary  to  the  right  understanding 
of  the  Scriptures.  Should,  however,  any  hints  be 
required,  ^e  following  may,  perhaps,  be  consulted 
with  advantage. 

1.  In  reading  the  Scriptures,  then,  with  a  view  to  personal 
^pplicatioD,  we  should  be  careful  that  it  be  done  with  a  pure 
^^Uention. 

Be,  bowerer,  who  peruses  the  sacred  ▼olume,  nerely  for  the 
Purpose  of  amusing  himself  with  the  liistories  it  contains,  or  of 
beguiling  time,  or  to  tranquillixe  his  conscience  by  the  discharge  of 
*  mere  external  duty,  is  deficient  in  the  motive  with  which  he  per- 
forms that  duty*  and  cannot  expect  to  derive  from  it  eitiier  advantage 
Or  comfort  amid  tlie  trials  of  life.  Neither  wiU  it  suffice  to  read  the 
Scriptures  with  the  mere  design  of  becoming  intimately  acquainted 
^tfa  sacred  truths,  unless  such  reading  be  accompanied  with  a  de- 
sire, that,  tJirough  them,  he  may  be  convinced  of  his  self-love,  ambi- 
tion, or  other  faults,  to  which  he  may  be  peculiarly  exposed,  and 
thtt  by  the  assistance  of  divine  grace,  be  may  be  enabled  to  eradl- 
estt  tfaem  from  his  mind. 


i 


inal  or  pnictlcHl  view. 

AflemKeTbumng,  [ki^tcron:,  tl 

Hie  lesson  under  einnii nation,  wn  should    first  J 

itatc  of  our  minds,  and  catcfullii  carmparc  it  wiilil 

such  ptfTusal   tnaj    have  disclo&ed    t 
around   for   suitable   rctneilies  I' 
lliico'pred. 

3.  Ill  every  pnlclical  rcadiiig  anil  upplicncil 
tureb  to  niinelve^^,  our  attention  should  t 
Chriit,  lioth  as  H  gifi  to  be  receivcil  bj  fiuj 
and  alw  aa  an  eremplar,  to  be  copied  and 
livea. 

Wew«DOI,bowi!Ter,  to  imitate  him  in  atl  thir 
he  did  by  bis  diiioe  powar,  and  in  thote  we  cm 
other  thing!  he  performed  b;  hi*  toTcreign  autli 
Muil  >ui(  imitate  bim  :  oilier  things  also  be  perfoi 
bis  office  as  a  Medialor.  and  in  Uiese  wc  taai)  net, 
bim.  But,  in  his  early  piety,  bis  obedience  to  b 
parents,  bis  unwearied  diligence  in  doing  good, 
tmbUmesble  conduct,  his  leir-dcnial,  hi*  conien 
dreumttances,  his  Trequcncy  in  priinte  prayer 
thankfulness,  his  compassion  lo  Ibu  ivrclclied,  hia 
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lii  Mai*  HL  ]4.  we  meet  with  the  following  words :  **  It  it  in 
nin  to  fcrre  God,  and  what  profit  is  it  that  we  have  kept  his  ordi- 
Moce?"  And  in  1  Cor.  xv.  82.  we  meet  with  this  maxim  of  pro* 
fcne  men  — "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die.*'  But, 
we  read  these  and  similar  passages,  we  must  attend  to  the 
introduced,  and  remember  lluit  tlie  persons  who  spoke 
Ihuswere  wicked  men.  Even  tliosc,  whose  piety  is  commended  in 
the  sacred  volume,  did  not  always  act  in  strict  conformity  to  it. 
TbuB,  when  Darid  vowed  that  he  would  utterly  destroy  Nabal*s 
kgoiey  W0  must  conclude  tliat  he  sinned  in  making  that  vow  :  and 
ihe^scourMs  of  Job's  friends,  thougli  in  themselves  extremely  beau- 
tifbl  and  instructive,  are  not  in  everif  respect  to  be  approved  ;  for  we 
tre  informed  by  the  sacred  historian,  that  God  was  wroth  witli 
them,  because  they  had  not  spoken  of  hi  ji  the  thing  that  was  right. 
(Job  xlii.  7.) 

5.  As  every  good  example,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  has 
tite  force  of  a  rule,  so  when  wc  read  therein  of  the  faHingt  as 
well  as  of  the  sinful  actions  of  men,  we  may  see  what  is  in 
oor  own  nature :  for  there  are  in  us  the  seeds  of  the  same  sin, 
iod  limilar  tendencies  to  its  commission,  which  would  bring 
forth  timiiar  fruits,  were  it  not  for  the  preventing  and  renew- 
in;  grace  of  God.  And  as  many  of  the  persons,  whose  faults 
ve  related  in  the  volume  of  inspiration,  were  men  of  infinitely 
oiore  elevated  piety  than  ourselves,  we  should  learn  from  them 
Qot  only  to  "  be  not  Aigh'Viinded,  but  fear "  (Rom.  xi.  20.) : 
liQt  fiirtber  to  avoid  beiug  rash  in  censuring  the  conduct  of 
odiers. 

Hie  occasions  of  their  declensions  are  likewise^  deserving  of  our 
ittention,  as  well  as  the  temptations  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
md  whether  they  did  not  neglect  to  watch  over  their  thoughts. 
Words,  and  actions,  or  trust  too  much  to  their  own  strength  (as  in 
the  ae/9  of  Peter's  denial  of  Christ)  ;  what  were  the  means  that  led 
to  their  penitence  and  recovery,  and  how  they  demeaned  themselves 
after  they  had  repented.  By  a  due  observation,  therefore,  of 
their  words  and  actions,  and  of  the  temper  of  their  minds,  so  far 
M  this  is  manifested  by  words  and  actions,  we  shall  be  better 
enabled  to  judge  of  our  real  progress  in  religious  knowledge,  than 
by  those  characters  which  are  given  of  holy  men  in  the  Scriptures, 
without  such  observation  of  the  tenor  of  their  lives,  and  the  fVamo 
of  their  minds. 
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6.  In  refilling  tlie  promibes  and  threaten  in  gs,  the  exhof' 
mtloni  and  ajrnoni lions,  snil  olher  ports  of  Scripture,  we  (hot 
apply  ihcm  to  ourselves  in  sucti  a  manner,  as  if  they  had  b 
personally  addressed  lo  iis. 

F\)r  imtinrr,  nrt  ire  reading  >nf  of  Ibc  proplwlic  StnMM  t 
uito  rcBit  and  cnnsidcr  ilimi,  and,  as  il  were,  idcnlirjr  ovnclMt  W 
ihc  limes  and  paruiiifl  m1i«i  and  lo  Hbam  uicb  propbelJe  d~ 
ware  ddiveted,  as  if  di*y  were  our  fellow -counliy men,  fellow. 
icns,&r,  H'Jiam  Iwiih,  Jcrcmiali,  Eickicl,  and  odier  propbeurt 
in  some  chaplen ;  n-hilc  in  aihcrs  ihej  labour  to  con' 
ibeir  sinful  wajs,  nndloconiert  ttEm.or,  in  Iheovcnt 
tinuing  dtndwdient,  denounce  (he  divine  judgments  ■ 
So.  in  all  die  precepts  of  Cluiitian  virtue  recoided  ii 
■ikI  vii.  WE  itioulj  consider  ourbvlvtt  to  1»  as  DCnrly  am 
eoncemed,  as  if  re  had  pcrwLUilly  beard  tbcm  deliTcred  b;  J4 
Cbriil  on  (he  Monnt  Independently,  therefore,  of  the  Hghl  w' 
win  lliui  be  thrown  upon  Ibe  proplielic  or  olher  portioni  of  8( 
lure,  much  praclieal  iuUruction  will  lie  eAciL-uily  c 
lhi>  nmde  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  ttie  proinites  addreotd  %a  ol 
will  cncuoroge  ui,  the  deounciatiana  agaiust  oilien  will  d 
from  Ibe  comraiieion  of  sin,  ilie  cifaorlalions  delivered  to  other 
exciic  UI  ID  the  diligent  perfannancc  of  our  duty,  and,  fiaallj,  * 
nitions  to  others  will  make  us  walk  circumspectly. 

T.  The  word^  of  the  passnge  selected  for  our  private  n 
ing,  after  its  import  has  bt^n  ascertained,  may  benef 
be  tunimed  up  or  comiirised  in  very  brief  pniyere  or  ^m 
lations. 

Tlie  odrantage  resulting  from  this  simple  mvlhod  has  been  pi 
hy  many,  who  hnve  recimiinendcd  it.      If  we  pray  orer  the 
alance  of  Scripture,  with  our  Bible  before  us,  it  may  imprestl 
memory  and  hiart  ihc  murv  deeply.      Should  any  references  l> 
Scriplures  be  required,  in  confirmalion  of  this  alalcmenl,  we  « 
briefly  notice  thai  tlie  following  passages,  among  many  otben 
might  be  died,  will,  by  adilri^siln^  tlieui    lo  God,  and,  by  a  sli^ 
change  also  in  the  person,  become  ndnirable  petitions  for  diriaU 
tcKlling  ;  vii.  Col.  i.  S,  10.—  Eph.  l.  IT,  IR,  19.- 
—  llw  hundred  and  nineteenili  I'saltn  conlaini  r 
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ootM.be.^milieU  at  once,  but  gracJuolly  anJ  tuccwBively  j  U)(l 
lUi  ipfdifMion  uiuit  be  made,  not  io  much  with  the  view, 
of  fRppljinj;  us  with  materials  fur  [olkitig,  as  witb  iiiittter  for 
praciicc. 

FicLjUi>t.U>^  practical  reading  and  applicatioo  miiEt 
1m  diltg«Dily  continued  through  life;  and  we  may, witb 
ihe  ssiisnince  of  divine  grace,  reasonably  hope  for 
ncetm  !o  it,  if,  to  reading  we  add  constant  prayer 
tf^mfiHation  on  what  we  Iiuve  read.  With  these  we 
qfjwth«r  to  conjoin  a  perpetual  comparison  of  the 
MfsecL  writings ;  daily  obscrvutioii  of  wliat  takes  place 
in'osfwltes,  as  well  ai  what  wc  learn  from  the  enpe- 
Atnee  rf  others  ;  a  strict  and  vigihnt  se!f-exa  mi  nation: 
tltf^lft^r  with  frequent  conversation  with  men  of  leam- 
iu  ns  pi^yi  who  have  made  greater  progress  in 
ifintig  knowledge ;  and,  lastly,  the  diligent  cultivation 
«(>iuenia]  peace. 
-Wkt' observations  might  be  offered  ;  but  the  pre- 
tWh^  htnts,  if  duly  considered  and  acted  upon, -will 
1^'  us  "  neither  barren  nor  unfruitful  in  the  know- 
Wge  of  our  Lord  Jesua  Christ."  (2  Pet.  i.  8.)  And 
^l^  SDine  of  his  readers,  the  author  shotdd  appear 
^hite  dilated  too  much  on  so  obvious  a  topic,  Its  ini- 
portnce  muBt  be  hisapology.  Whatever  relates  to  the 
conGrmation  of  our  fuith,  the  improvement  of  our 
""irals,  or  the  elevation  of  our  affections,  ought  noi^W 
^t  treated  lightly  or  with  indifference.  ,  „, . 


L    COMPENDIUM     OF    DIDLICAL   GEOCtBAl'HV    AND 
ANTIQUITIES. 


This  country  has  in  cliffcrent  ugea  been  called  by 
various  Nambs,  whicli  have  been  derived  cilher  from 
iU  inhabitants,  or  from  the  extraordinBry  circamstancM 
attached    to   it.     Thus,   in  Jer.  it.  3(X  it  is   termed 
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generally  the  tend .-  and  hence,  both  in  tlie  Old  and 
New  Testanieot,  the  original  word,  which  is  sometimes 
rendered  earth,  land,  or  country,  is  by  ihe  context  in 
many  places  determined  to  mean  the  promised  land  of 

Israel ;  as  in  Josti.  ii.  3.  Matt,  v,  5.  and  Luke  iv,  25. 

But  the  country  occupied  by  the  Hebrews,  Israelites, 

uid  Jews,  is  in  the  sacred  volume  more  particularly 

called, 

1.  The  Land  of  Canaan,  from  Canaan,  the  youngest 
(on  of  Ham,  and  grondson  of  Noah,  who  settled  here 
ifter  the  confuEJon  of  Babel,  and  divided  the  country 
among  his  eleven  children,  (Gen.  xi,  15.  et  scif.) 

2,  The  Land  of  Promise,  (Heb.  xi.  9.)  from  the 
promise  made  by  Jehovah  to  Abraham,  that  his  pos- 
terity should  possess  it  (Gen.  xii.  7.  and  xiii.  15  ) ;  who 
being  termed  Hebrews,  this  region  was  thence  called 
Ihe  Land  of  ihe  lUbrms.  (Gca.x!.  15.) 

Si  The  Land  nf  Itrael,  from  the  Israelites,  or  pos- 

leri^  of  Jacob,  having  settled  themselves  there.     This 

nams  is  of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Old  Testa- 

(Mott  it  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  (as 

sMMt.  ii.  20,  21.).     Within  this  extent  lay  all  the 

ices  or  countries  visited  by  Jesus  Christ,  except 

,  and  consequently  almost  all  the  places  men- 

Mied  or  referred  to  in  the  four  Gospels.     After  the 

I  of  the  ten  tribes,  that  portion  of  the  land 

■hich  belonged  to  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 

Kviia  formed  a  separate  kingdom,  was  distinguished  bv 

appellation  of  Judaja,  or  tlie  land  of  Judah  (Psal. 

Ilxxvi.  1.):  which  name  the  whole  country  retained 

I  during  the  existence  of  the  second  temple,  and  imder 

I  Ifae  dominion  of  the  Romans. 

''l.  The  Holy  Land,  which  appellation  is  to  this  day 
Aitfbrred  on  it  by  all  Christians,  as  having  been  hat- 
Mwed  by  the  presence,  actions,  miracles,  discourses. 
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snd  sufferings  of  Jesus  Chrisl.'   This  name  id  atwi  WK. 
found  in  the  Old  Testament  (Zcch.  ii.  12.),  and  in  dkl 
Apocryi)hal  books  of  Wistlom  [xii.3.).  aud  2  Maccid 
(i.  7.)'     The  whole  world  was  divided  by  the  anti^l 
Jews  into  two  general  parts,  the  land  of  Israel  and  tlie  ^ 
land  otti  of  Israel,  that  is,  all  the  countries  inhabited  bf 
the  nations  of  the  world,  or  the  Gentiles :  to  thi»  dii- 
tinctioo  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  in  Matt.vi.  32. 
All  the  rest  of  the  world,  together  with  its  inhabiCantt. 
(Judfea  excepted,)  was  accounted  as  profane,  poUuted, 
and  unclean  (see  Isa.  xxxv,  8.  lii.  1.  with  Joel  iii,  17. 
Amos  vit.  7.  and  Acts  x.  I.) ;  but,  though  the  whole 
land  of  Israel  was  regarded  as  holi/,  as  being  the  place 
consecrated  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  the  inheritance 
of  his  people,  whence  ihey  are  collectively  styled  sainli 
moA  a  holy  nation  or  people,  (in  Exod.  xix.  6<  Deota  j 
»ii.  6.   xiv.  2.   XKvi.  19.  xxxiii.  3.      2  Chroi 
Psol.  xxxiv.  9.  1.  5.  7.   Ixxix.  2.   and  cxiviii.  4.)  yeU 
the  Jews  imagined  particular  parts  to  be  vested  whh.  ^ 
more  than  ordinary  sanctity,  according  to  their  i 
Bpective  situations.     Tims  the  parts  situated  bejot 
Jordan  were  considered  to  be  less  holy  than  those  a 
this  side  :  walled  towns  were  supposed  to  be  more^-^ 
clean  and  holy  than  other  places,  because  m 
Tfire   admissible  into  them,  and  the  dead  were  i 
kllowed  to  be  buried  there.     Even  tlie  very  dust  ot^^ 

the  land  of  Israel  was  reputed  to  possess  such  a  pe 

culiar  degree  of  sanctity,  that  when  the  Jews  returoed^V 

from  any  heathen  cuantry,  they  stopped  at  its  ' '-r. 

and  wiped  the  dust  of  it  from  their  shoes,  lest  lhe== 

tacred  inheritance  should   be  polluted  with   it;   doi 

'  would  they  suffer  even  herbs  to  be  brought  to  then^^ 
I  if^om  the  ground  of  their  Gentile  neighbours,  lest  the^^^ 
V  rikould  bring  any  of  the  mould  with  them,  and  tbti^^ 
[■  defile  their  pure  land.     To  this  notion,  our  Lord  un — 
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itionably  alluded  when  lie  commaQded  his  disciples 
H'lliske  off  ihe  dust  uf  their  feet,  (Mstt.x.  14.)  on 
ing  from  any  house  or  city  that  would  neither 
ttceive  nor  hear  them;  thereby  intimating  to  them, 
tluU  when  the  Jews  had  rejected  the  Gospel,  they  were 
na  longer  to  be  regarded  as  the  people  of  God,  but 
vcre  on  a  level  with  lieathens  and  idolaters. 
S,  The  appellation  of  Pulesline,  by  which  the  whole 
d  appears  to  have  been  called  in  the  days  of  Motei, 
.  14.)  ia  derived  from  the  Philistine)!,  a  people 
B  migrated  from  Egypt,  and,  having  expelled  the 
niginal  inhabitants,  settled  on  the  borders  of  the 
re  they  became  so  considerable  as 
Ipgive  their  name  to  the  whole  country,  though  they 
l^fact  possessed  unly  a  Bmall  part  of  it.  The  Phllts- 
e  for  a  long  time  the  most  formidable  enemies 
ofth«  children  of  Israel ;  but  about  the  year  of  the 
world  3841,  (B.C.  159,)  the  illustrious  Judas  Maccabeus 
subdued  their  country;  and  about  sixty-five  years 
■Aerwards  Jonnfcus  burnt  their  city  Gaza,  and  incor- 
poraied  tlie  remnant  of  the  Philistines  with  such  Jews 
w  he  placed  in  their  country. 

Tie  Boundaries  of  the  land  promised  to  Abraham 
Ue,  in  Geo.  XV.  IS.,  stated  to  he  from  the  river  of 
Sgypl  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates.  Of  this 
tntct)  however,  the  Israelites  were  not  inmiediaiely 
put  in  possession:  and  although  the  limits  of  their 
territories  were  extended  under  the  reigns  of  David 
ud  Solomon  (2  Sam.  viii,  3.  et  seq.  2  Chron.  ix.  26. ). 
yet  they  did  not  always  retain  that  tract.  It  lies  far 
*ithia  the  temperate  zone,  and  between  31  and  3:1 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  was  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  Mediterranean  or  Great  Sea,  as  it  is  often 
called  in  the  Scriptures;  on  iho  east  by  Arabia;  on 
L  .*lie  Bouth  by  the  river  of  Egypt  (or  the  river  Nile, 
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wliofic  j^asiern  braucii  was  rcckoacd  the  boundary  of 
Egypt,  tdtviirds  the  great  desert  of  Shar,  uhicli  lies 
between  I^gypt  and  Palestine.)  and  by  ibe  Desert 
of  Sin  or  Bcersbeba,  the  southera  shore  of  the  Deait 
Sea,  nad  tlic  river  Arnon;  itiid  on  the  north  by  ihi? 
cliain  of  mountains  termed  Antilibanus,  Dear  wbieli 
stood  the  city  of  Dan:  hence  in  the  sacred  writings  we 
frequently  meet  witb  the  expression,  "from  Dan  lo 
BcfrMcifl,"  to  denote  ibe  whole  length  of  the  land  of 
Israel.  .  --.I^B 

The  land  of  Canaan,  previously  to  its  occupatTon^^B 
the  Israelites,  was  possessed  by  the  deeceDdants  |  jBH 
Canaan,  the  youngest  eon  of  flam  and  grandson  21 
Noal);  wbo  divided  the  country  among  his  eleyS^fl 
son^,  cacb  of  whom  was  the  bend  of  a  numerous  dagfl 
or  tribe.  (Gen.  x.  ]$ — 19.)  Here  they  resided  u^fl 
wards  of  seven  ccnturieE.  and  founded  numerous  itiSfl 
publics  and  kingdoms.  In  the  days  of  Abraliam,  tl^^| 
region  was  occupied  by  ten  nations :  the  Eentlea,  t^^| 
Kcniz^tes,  and  tbe  Kadninnites,  to  the  east  of  Jord^^H 
and  westward,  the  Hittites,  Perizzites,  Rephain^^l 
Amoritcs,  Canaanites,  Girgnshites,  and  the  Jebusil^H 
(Gen.'KV.  18—21.)  Tliese  latter  in  the  daysof  Mm^| 
were  called  the  Hittites,  Girgashitcs,  Amorites,  ^^H 
naenites,  Perizzites,  Hivites,  and  Jebusites,  (D<d^^| 
vii.  1.  Josh.iii.  la  xxiv.  II.)  Besides  ibesc  devo^^| 
nations  there  were  others,  either  settled  in  tbe  ianj^^l 
the  arrival  of  tbe  Israelites,  or  in  its  immediate  eaviro^^H 
with  whom  tbe  latter  had  to  maintain  many  bc*|^^| 
conflicts  :  ihey  were  six  in  number,  viz.  the  Pbilistiij^^l 
already  noticed;  the  Midianites,  or  desceudauis]^^! 
Midian,  the  fourth  son  of  Abraham,  by  Keturah,  {Gej^^ 
XKv,  2.);  tbe  Moabitcs  and  Ammonites,  who  apr^^H 
fron)  t)i£  JDcestuous  offspring  of  Lot  (G^>^^^| 
£^![jj38.|[j^^^^)glelcites,  who  tfcre  dcBCQajfll^^l 
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the  son  of  Ham,  and  grandson  of  Noah ;  and 
the  Edomites,  or  descendants  of  Esau  or  Edom. 
Ottthe  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  children  of  Israel, 
divided  it  into  twelve  parts,  which  the  twelve 
drew  by  lot.    The  tribe  of  Levi,  indeed,  pos- 
no  lands:  God  assigned  to  the  Levites,  who 
^pointed  to  minister  in  holy  things  without  any 
encumbrance,  the  tenths  and  first-fruits  of  the 
of  their  brethren.     Forty-eight  cities  were  ap- 
propriated to  their  residence,  thence  called  Levitical 
cities :  these  were  dispersed  among  the  twelve  tribes, 
and  had  their  respective  suburbs  with  land  surrounding 
then.     Of  these  cities  the  Kohathites  received  twenty- 
three^  the    Gershomites   thirteen,  and  the   Merarites 
twelve  ;  and  six  of  them,  three  on  each  side  of  Jordan, 
weie  appointed  to  be  cities  of  refuge,  whither  the  in* 
tdvertent  man-slayer  might  flee,  and  find  an  asylum 
from  his  pursuers,  and  be  secured  from  the  effects  of 
privite   revenge,   until   cleared  by  a  leg^  process. 
(Numb.  XXXV. 6 — 15.  Deut.  xix.  4—10.  Josh.  xx.  7, 8.) 
In  diis  division  of  the  land  into  twelve  portions,  the 
posterity  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (the  two  sons  of 
Joseph)  had  their  portions  as  distinct  tribes,  in  con- 
sequence of  Jacob  having  adopted  them ;  and  these 
two  are  reckoned  instead  of  Joseph  and  Levi.     The 
tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  half  tribe  of  Manasseh, 
hid  their  portion  beyond  Jordan  ;  the  rest  settled  on 
this  side  of  the  river.    Dan  was  reputed  to  be  the 
fiirthest  city  to  the  north  of  the  Holy  Land,  as  Beer- 
dieba  was  to  the  south. 

Another  division  of  the  Holy  Land  took  place  after 
^  death  of  Solomon,  when  ten  tribes  revolted  from 
tehoboam,  and  erected  themselves  into  a  separate 
Uiigdom  under  Jeroboam.  This  was  called  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  and  iu  metropolis  was  Samaria.    The 
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Other  tiro  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah, 
faithful  to  Rehoboam,  formed  the  kingdom  of. 
whose  capital  was  Jerusalem,     But  this  division 
on  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by 
nianeser  king  of  Assyria,  uficr  it  had 
hundred    and    litiy-fDur  years,  from  the  year 
world  S030  to  3283.  (b-  c.  71T.) 

In  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  wliol*  i 
country  was  divided  into  four  separate  regitt 
Judsii,  Samaria,  Galilee,  and  Pcrcea,  or  the  e 
beyond  Jordan. 

1.  JUD^A, 

Of  these  regions,  Juda;a  was  the  most  distingfi 
comprising  the  territories  which  had  formerly  bA 
to  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  Simeon,  and  f 
the  tribe  of  Dan.  The  southern  part  of  it  was 
IdumiER,  and  it  extended  westward  from  the  I 
to  the  Great  (or  Mediterranean)  Sea 
was  Jerusalem,  of  which  a  separate  notice  wiU  be 
ui  a  subsequent  page :  and  of  the  other  town*  ( 
lagesof  note  contained  in  ihis  region,  the  most  M 
able  were  Arimathea,  A/otus  or  Aslidod,  Bel 
Bethlc'heni,  Bethphage,  Emmaos.  Ephraim, 
richo,  Joppa,  Lydda,  and  Kama.  ' 

2-  Samaria. 

This  division  of  the  Holy  Land  derives  its  naim 
the  city  of  Samaria,  and  comprises  the  tract  of  co 
which  was  originally  occupied  by  the  two  tril 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  wiiliin  Jordan,  lying  exai 
the  middle  between  Juda^n  and  Galilee  ;  so  that 
Blfsolutely  necessary  for  personn,  who  were  desin 
gohig  expeditiously  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  li 
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tugh  this  country.     Tliii  sulRciL-ntly  explauiK  ihi 
remark  of  St.  John  (iv.  *.).     The  three  chief  places  o 
chis  tliviBion  noticed  in  the  Scri[>turL-i  ure,  Samnriii 
.  .^cbeni  or  Schechcm,  and  Aniipotris. 


^^  3.Gai,ilbp,. 

This  portion  of  the  Holy  I-snd  i«  very  frequently 
mentioDdd  in  the  New  Teiitainenl :  it  exceeded  Juda-a 
in  extern,  but  iia  limits  probably  varied  at  different 
times.  It  comprised  the  country  formerly  occupied  by 
the  tribes  uf  Issachur,  Zebulon,  Napbtali,  and  A*ber, 
and  part  at'  the  tribe  of  Dan ;  and  is  divided  by  Joie- 
phus  iulo  Upper  and  Lower  Galilee. 

Upper  Giililee  abounded  iu  niuuntain*  ;  and,  Irom  iu 
vicinity  to  tlie  Gentiles  who  inhabited  dit-  cities  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  it  is  called  Galiice  of  the  CentUrt 
(Malt.  iv.  15.)  and  the  coaft4  nf  T^re  and  Sidon, 
(Marie  vii.  Sli)  Tlie  principal  cily  in  tliis  region  was 
CRSsrca  I'hilippi.  through  which  tlie  main  road  lay  to 
Doniasciit,  Tyre,  and  Sidon. 

Loner  Galilee  was  Mtualed  in  a  rich  and  fi-rtile  pluin 
between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  lake  uf  Gen- 
nesareth  ;  and,  according  to  Josephus,  this  district  wjis 
very  populous,  containing  upwards  of  two  hundred 
cities  and  ron-ns.  This  country  was  most  honoured 
by  our  Saviour's  presence. 

The  principal  cities  of  Lower  Galilee,  nicntiuncd  in 
the  New  Testaracnt,  areTibcrias.C^temaum.Chorazin. 
Bethsaida.  Ntuareth, Cnna,  Nain,  Cesareaof  Palestine, 
and  Ptolemats. 

1.  Peb.k,v. 


district  comprised  the  six  following  provinces  or 
viz.   Abilene,  Trachonitis,  Iturica,  Gaulonitis, 
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Batanea,  and  Pereea,  etrictlj'  so  called,  to  which  some 
geographers  have  added  Decapolis. 

(1.)  Abilene  was  the  most  norlhern  of  these  pro- 
vinces, being  situated  between  the  mountains  of  U— 
banus  and  AntilibaDus,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the 
city  Abila.    It  is  one  of  the  four  tetrarchie 
by  Saint  Luke.  (iii.  1.) 

(2.)  Trachonitis  was  bounded  by  the  desert  Arabia 
on  the  east,  Batanea  on  the  west,  Itursea  on  the  aautlms^^ 
and    the   country    of    Damascus   on   the  north.      1 
abounded  with  roclcs,  which  afforded  shelter  to  mJ 
merous  thieves  and  robbers. 

(3.)  Itvrjka  antienlly  belonged  to  the  half  tribe  c 
Manasseh,  who  settled  on  the  east  of  Jordar 
to  the  east  of  Batanea  and  to  the  south  of  Trachmut^^Ea. 
Of  these  two  cantons  Philip  the  son  of  Herod  i^TIhe 
Great  was  tetrarch  at  the  time  John  ihe  Baptist  co^r  m- 
menced  his  ministry.  (Luke  iii.  1.)  It  derived  its  na^^wie 
from  Jetur  the  son  of  Ishniael,  (I  Chron.  i.  31.)  ^^md 

was  also  called  Auranitis  from  the  city  of  Haur   on. 

(Ezek.  xlvii.  16.  IS.) 

t*.)  Gaulonitis  was  a  tract  on  the  east  side  of  *^  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth  and  ihc  river  Jordan,  which  »-  de- 
rived its  name  from  Gaulan  or  Golan  the  city  of  fl 
king  of  Bashan.  [Josh.  xx.  8.)  This  canton  is  not  ma 
lioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

(6.)  Batanea,  the  anticnt  kingdom  of  Bashan,  ~ 
situated  to  the  north-east  of  Gaulonitis  :  its  limits 
not  easy  to  be  defined.     It  was   part  of  the  lerrie 
given  to  Herod  Antipas,  and  is  not  noticed  in  the  ^ 
Testament. 

(6.)  Peh^a,  in   its  restricted    sense,  include! 
southern  part   of  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  ._^  -„ — - 
south  of  Itursia,  east  of  Judeea  and  Samaria ;  and    '•*»     ' 
■ntiently  poesested  by  the  two  tribea  of  Reuben 
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G«d.  Its  principal  place  was  the  strong  fortress  of 
Machannis,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
piedatory  incursions  of  the  Arabs.  This  fortress, 
though  not  specified  by  name  in  the  New  Testament, 
ia  memorable  as  the  place  where  John  the  Baptist  was 
put  to  death.  (Matt.  xiv.  3—12.) 

The  canton  of  Decapoljs  (Matt.  iv.  25.  Mark  v.  2(X 
■nd  vii,  31.) 9  which  derives  its  name  from  the  ten  cities 
it  cootainedy  was  part  of  the  region  of  Peraea.  Con- 
cerning its  limits,  and  the  names  of  its  ten  cities, 
geographers  are  by  no  means  agreed :  among  them, 
however,  we  may  safely  reckon  Gadara,  where  our 
Sftviour  wrought  some  miracles,  and  perhaps  Damascus, 
chiefly  celebrated  for  the  conversion  of  Saint  Paul, 
which  took  place  in  its  vicinity. 

Of  the  whole  country  thus  described,  Jerusalem 
was  the  metropolis  during  the  reigns  of  David  and 
Solomon  ;  after  the  secession  of  the  ten  tribes,  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  but  during  the 
time  of  Christ,  and  until  the  subversion  of  the  Jewish 
polity,  it  was  the  metropolis  of  Palestine. 

Jerusalem  is  frequently  styled  in  the   Scriptures 

the  Hol^  Cit^9  (Isa.  xlviii.  2.  Dan.ix.  24.  Nehenuxi.  1. 

ibtt.  vr.  5.  Rev.  xi.  2.)  because  the  Lord  chose  it  out 

^  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  pkice  his  name  there^  his 

temple  and  his  worship  (Deut.  xii.  5.  xiv.  23.  xvi.  2* 

xxvu  2.)  ;  and  to  be  the  centre  of  union  in  religion  and 

government  for  all  the  tribes  of  the  commonwealth  pf 

Israel.     It  is  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  Chris- 

tjaiui   for  the  miraculous  and  important  transactions 

i^hich  happened  there,  and  also  by  the  Mohammedans, 

i^ho  to  this  day  never  call  it  by  any  other  appellation 

than   JEl^KodSf  or  the  Holy,  sometimes  adding  the 

fenithet  El'Sheriffi  or  The  Noble.     The  original  name 

tf  the  city-  was  Sakntf  or  Peace  (Gen.  xiv.  18.) :  the 
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import  of  Jerusnlem  is,  the  Yision  or  inheritance  ot 
peace ;  and  to  this  it  is  not  improbable  that  mir  Saviour 
alluded  in  his  beautiful  and  pathetib  lamenialiott  om 
the  city.  (Luke  xix.  41.)  It  was  also  formerly  oalM 
Jebua  from  one  of  the  sons  of  CaTiaan.  (Josh,  xviii. 
28.)  After  its  capture  by  Joshua  (Josh,  x.)  it  i 
jointly  inhabited  both  by  Jews  and  Jebusites  (Josli.  n 
63.)  for  about  five  hundred  years,  until  the  time  « 
David;  who,  having  expelled  the  Jebusites,  made  It 
his  rcsideuce  (2  Sam.  v.  6—9.),  and  erected  a  nobM' 
palace  there,  together  with  several  other  magnificcik 
buildings,  whence  it  is  sometimes  styled  the  Cofy  ^ 
David.  [1  Chron.xi.  5.) 

Jerusalem,  after  its  destruction  by  the  phaJdoMl} 
was  rebuilt  by  the  Je^fs,  on  their  return  (torn  th 
Babylonish  captivity.  The  city  was  built  on  Ami 
'  principal  hills;  viz,  1.  S/on  on  the  southern  side,  whlet 
was  the  highest,  and  contained  the  citadel,  the  k 
palace,  and  the  upper  city.  2.  Moriah,  on  which  «_ 
the  temple,  a  smaller  eminence  on  the  cast  of  titf 
northern  part  of  Sion,  and  separated  from  it  bf^ 
valley,  over  which  was  a  bridge;  and  3.  Acnt,  i 
called  in  a  later  age,  lying  north  of  Sion,  and  cov€ 
by  the  lower  city,  which  was  the  most  considerat 
portion  of  the  whole  metropolis. 

On  the  south  side  stood  the  mount  of  Corrupti* 
where  Solomon,  in  his  declining  years,  built  tempM 
to  Moloch,  Chemosh,  and  Ashtaroth,  (1  Kings,  xi.  H 
2  Kings  xxiii.  J3.)  ' 

Towards  the  west,  and  without  the  walls  of  the  citjH 
agreeably  to  the  law  of  Moses,  ( I.evit.  iv. )  lay  moill 
Calvary  or  Golgotha,  that  is,  the  place  of  a  ^)d 
(Matt.xxvii.  33.) 

During  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  Jerusalem  wi 
ndorned    with  numerous  edifices,  some  of  which  ti 
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lyeDtioned  or  alluded  to  ia  the  New  Testament :  but  its 
cliii^f  glory  was  the  Temple,  (described  in  a  subsequent 
page,)  which  magnificent  and  extensive  structure  oc- 
ciipied  the  northern  and  lower  eminence  of  Sion,  as 
we  learn  from  tlie  Psalmist,  (xlviii.  2.)  Beautiful  for 
situation^  the  delight  of  the  xohole  earthy  is  Mount  Sion. 
Om  her  north  side  is  the  city  of  the  great  king. 

Next  to  the  temple  in  point  of  splendour,  was  the 
very  superb  palace  of  Herod,  which  is  largely  described 
by  Josephus;  it  afterwards  became  the  residence  of 
the  Roman  procurators,  who  for  this  purpose  generally 
claimed  the  royal  palaces  in  those  provinces  which 
were  subject  to  kings.     These  dwellings  of  the  Ro- 
npuin  procurators  in  the   provinces  were  called  prtB' 
taria  :  Herod's  palace  therefore  was  Pilate's  prstorium 
(Matt,  xxvii.  27-  John  xviii.  28.) :  and  m  some  part  of 
this  edifice  was  the  armoury  or  barrack  of  the  Roman 
soldiers  that  garrisoned  Jerusalem,  whither  Jesus  was. 
conducted   and   mocked   by  them.   (Matt,  xxvii.  27* 
Mark  xv.  16.)    In  the   front  of  this  palace   was  the 
tribunal,  where  Pilate  sat  in  a  judicial  capacity  to  hear 
and  determine  weighty  causes  :  being  a  raised  pavement 
of  iVIosaic  work,  (Xi^otrpanoyy  lithostroton^)  the  evangelist 
informs  us,  that  in  the  Hebrew  language  it  was  on  this  ac- 
count termed  gabbatha,  (John  xix.  13.)  i.  e.  an  elevated 
place.   On  a  steep  rock,  adjoining  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  Temple,  stood  the  Tower  of  Antonioy  a  strong, 
citadel,  in  which  a  Roman  legion  was  always  quartered. 
It  overlooked  the  two  outer  courts  of  the  temple,  and 
communicated   with  its  cloisters  by  means  of  secret 
passages,  through  which  the  military  could  descend 
and    quell   any  tumult  that   might   arise   during  the 
great  festivals.     This  was  the  guard  to  which  Pilate 
alluded   in    Matt,  xxviii.  ^.     The   tower  of  Antonia 
was  thus  named  by  Herod,  in  honour  of  his  friend 
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Mark  Antaay:  aod  this  citadel  \a  the  castle  inll^' 
which  St.  Paul  was  conducted  (Acts  xxi.  34,  35.).  "a* 
ui"  which  mention  is  made  in  Acts  xxJi.  24.  Aa  iW' 
temple  vita  a  fortress  that  guarded  the  whole  city  dP 
Jerusalem,  so  [he  tower  of  Antonia  was  a  guard  thll< 
entirely  commanded  the  temple.  According  to  tU^ 
Jewish  Historian  Joseph  us,  the  circumference  of. 
salem,  previously  to  its  being  besieged  and  destroy) 
by  the  Roman  anny,  was  thirty-three  furlongs,  < 
nearly  four  miles  and  a  half:  and  the  wall  of  circunw 
vallation,  constructed  by  order  of  the  Roman  getter^ 
Titus,  he  states  to  have  been  thirty-nine  furlougt,  OT 
four  miles  eight  hundred  and  seventy-iive  paces. 

During  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  Jeruaaleli 
was  the  metropolis  of  the  land  of  Israel ;  but,  after  tht^ 
defection  of  the  ten  tribes  under  Jeroboam,  it  was 
capital  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  during  whose  govern*'' 
ment  it  underwent  various  revolutions.  It  was  cap- 
tured four  times  without  being  demolished,  viz.  bfl^ 
Shishalt  sovereign  of  Egypt,  (2  Chron,  xii.)  from 
ravages  it  never  recovered  its  former  splendour;  bJFt 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  treated  the  Jews  with 
gular  barbarity  ;  by  Pompey  the  Great,  who  reudereit'' 
the  Jews  tributary  to  Rome ;  and  by  Herod,  with  tte 
assistance  of  a  Roman  force  under  Sosius.  It  was  fiiflb 
entirely  destroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  again  1^ 
the  emperor  Titus,  the  repeated  insurrections  o 
turbulent  Jews  having  filled  up  the  measure  of 
iniquities,  and  drawn  down  upon  theai  the  iniplacablfi 
vengeance  of  the  Romans.  Titus  ineffectually  endeA>'. 
voured  to  save  the  temple  :  it  was  involved  in  the  sanw 
ruin  with  the  rest  of  the  city,  and,  after  it  had  been' 
reduced  to  ashes,  the  foundations  of  that  sacred  edifiOQ; 
were  ploughed  up  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  Tims  lite^ 
ally  was  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  our  Lord,  that  noC' 
one  stone  should  be  left  upon  another  that  should  not 
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thrown  clown.  (Matt.  xsiv.  2.)  On  his  returu  to 
',  Titus  was  honoured  with  u  triumph  <  &■"')  ^^ 
Gommein orate  his  conquest  of  Judeea,  a  triumphal  arch 
was  erected,  which  is  still  in  existence.  Numerouf 
medals  of  Judaea  vanquished  were  struck  in  honour  of 
same  event.  A  representation  of  one  of  these  is 
tn  in  page  29.  supra. 
The  emperor  Adrian  erected  a  city  on  part  of  the 
of  Jerusalem,  which  he  called  iElla  Capi- 
iina  ;  it  was  afterwards  greatly  enlarged  and  beauli- 
"  by  Constantioe  the  Great,  who  restored  its  antient 
MMne.  During  that  emperor's  reign,  the  Jews  made 
Wrious  efforts  to  rebuild  their  temple,  which  however 
Here  always  fustrated  :  nor  did  better  success  attend 
ape  attempt  made  a.  d.  363  by  the  apostate  emperor 
Ajian.  An  earthquake,  a  whirlwind,  and  a  6ery  crup- 
iMn,  compelled  the  workmen  to  abandon  iheir  design. 
'From  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Ramans 
to' the  present  time,  that  city  has  remained,  for  [he 
■ost  pari,  in  a  state  of  ruin  and  desolation ;  "and  hau 
Mver  been  under  the  government  of  the  Jews  ihem- 
Mlves,  but  oppressed  and  broken  down  by  a  succession 

K  foreign  masters  —  the  Romans,  the  Saracens,  the 
nnks,  the  Mamelukes,  and  last  by  the  Turks,  lo 
iom  it  is  still  subject.  It  is  not  therefore  only  in  the 
'Wlory  of  Josephus,  andiu  utherantient  writers,  that  we 
Stf  to  took  for  the  accomplishment  of  our  Lord's  pre- 
iuctione :  —  we  see  them  verified  at  thia  moment  before 
ir  eyes,  in  the  desolate  state  of  the  once  celebrated 
^^^_ly  and  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  present  con- 
iuion  of  the  Jewish  people,  not  collected  together  into 
"xyF  one  country,  into  one  political  society,  and  under 
ine  form  of  government,  but  dispersed  over  every 
^ion  of  the  globe,  and  every  where  treated  with 
miumely  and  scorn."  (Bp.  Porleus.) 


I 
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The  surface  of  the  Holjr  Land  being  diversified  witB 
mountains  and  plains,  its  cliuate  varies  in  diSleri 
places ;  though  in  general  it  is  more  settled  than  in  01 
raore  western  countries.    Generally  speaking,  howeraj 
the  atmosphere  is  mild  ;  the  summers  are  commoi^ 
dry,  and  evtremely  hut :   intensely  hot  days,  liowei 
arc  iVequently  succeeded  liy  intensely  cold  nights  j  n 
It  is  to  these  sudden  vicissitudes,  and  their  cunsequc 
effects  on  the  human  frame,  that  Jacob  refers,  when  li 
says  that  in  the  dai/  the  drouqht  consumed  him,  ffi 
the  FROST  by  night.  {Gen.  xxxi.  40.) 

Six  several  seasons  of  the  natural  year  are  iadicst 
in  Gen,  vjii.  22.    vi/.  seed-time  and  harvest,  cold  a 
heal,  lummer  and  v>inter;  and  as  agriculture  constituted 
the  principal  employment  of  the  Jews,  we  are  infonntiH 
by  the  rabbinical  writers,  that  they  adopted  the  sanH 
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diTiMon  of  seasons,  with  reference  to  their  rural  work. 

These  divisions  also  exist  among  the  Arabs  to  this  day. 

1.  SsBD-TiMB  comprised  the  latter  half  uf  the  Jewish 

month  Tisri,  the  whole  of  Marchesvan,  and  the  former 

half  of  Kisleu  or  Chisleu,  that  is,  from  the  beginning 

L.  of  October  to  the  beginning  of  December.     During 

j^,-  Ihii  season  the  weather  is  various,  very  often  misty, 

doadyi  with  mizzling  or  pouring  rain. 

8.  Winter  included  the  latter  half  of  Chisleu,  the 
whole  of  Tebeth,  and  the  former  part  of  Shebeth,  that 
is,  from  the  beginning  of  December  to  the  beginning 
of  February.  In  this  season,  snows  rarely  fall,  except 
on  the  mountains,  but  they  seldom  continue  a  whole 
day;  the  ice  is  thin  and  melts  as  soon  as  the  sun 
ascends  above  the  horizon.  As  the  season  advances, 
the  north  wind  and  the  cold,  especially  on  the  lofty 
mountains,  which  are  now  covered  with  snow,  is  in- 
tensely severe,  and  sometimes  even  fatal :  the  cold  is 
frequently  so  piercing,  that  persons  born  in  our  climate 
can  scarcely  endure  it.  The  cold,  however,  varies  in 
the  degree  of  its  severity,  according  to  the  local  situ* 
•tion  of  the  country. 

S.  The  COLD  SEASON  comprises  the  latter  half  of 
Shebeth,  the  whole,  of  Adar,  and  the  former  half  of 
Nisan,  from  the  beginning  of  February  to  the  beginning 
of  April.  At  the  commencement  of  this  season,  the 
weather  is  cold,  but  it  gradually  becomes  warm  and 
eren  hot,  particularly  in  the  plain  of  Jericho.  Thun- 
der, lightning,  and  hail  are  frequent.  Vegetable  nature 
now  revives ;  the  almond  tree  blossoms,  and  the  gar- 
dens assume  a  delightful  appearance.  Barley  is  ripe 
at  Jericho,  though  but  little  wheat  is  in  Che  ear. 

4.  The  HARVEST  includes  the  latter  half  of  Nisan, 
the  whole  of  Jyar  (or  Zif ),  and  the  former  half  of 
Sivan,  that  is^  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  be* 
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ginmng  af  June>  la  the  plain  of  Jericho  the  heat  of 
ihe  aun  is  exceuive,  tlmugh  in  other  parts  of  Palectine 
tho  weather  is  most  tlelightfiii ;  mid  □□  the  sea-coeM 
Uie  heat  is  tempered  by  morning  and  evening  breeM 
tVom  the  sea. 

5.  The  SUMMER  compreheiida  the  latter  half  of. 
Sivun,  the  whole  of  ThanimuK,  and  the  former  half  flC 
Ab,  that  is,  from  the  bi?giiming  of  June  to  the  begin- 
iiing  of  August.  The  heat  of  the  weather  increoMii 
and  the  nights  are  so  warn)  that  the  inhabitauts  tlecf^ 
on  their  house-tops  in  the  open  air, 

6.  The  HOT  SEASON  includes  the  latter  half  of  Ab|.. 
the  whole  of  Elul,  and  the  former  half  of  Tiari,  that  lib 
from  the  beginning  of  August  to  the  beginning  tf 
October.  During  the  chief  part  of  this  season  the  hell, 
is  intense,  though  less  so  at  Jerusalem  than  in  the  plat) 
of  Jericho :  there  is  no  cold,  not  even  in  the  night,  i 
that  travellers  pass  whole  nights  in  the  open  air  without 
inconvenience.  Lebanon  is  for  the  most  part  free  It 
snow,  except  in  the  caverns  and  defiles  where  the  sua 
cannot  penetrate. 

During  the  hot  season,  it  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
East  Indies  for  persons  to  die  suddenly,  in  cousequentt 
of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  solar  rays  (whence  iJ 
necessity  of  being  carried  in  a  palanquin).  This  is  nc 
commonly  termed  a  cottp-de-soleil  or  stroke  of  the 
sun.  The  son  of  the  woman  of  Shunem  appears  to  havei 
died  in  consctjucnce  of  a  coup-de-soleil  (2  Kingi  VH 
19,  20.}:  to  which  there  is  an  allusion  in  Psalm  ex: 

Rain  falls  but  rarely,  except  in  autumn  and  springf. 
but  its  absence  is  partly  supplied  by  the  very  coi 
dews  which  fall  during  the  night.  The  caiVy  or  au- 
tumnal rains  and  the  iatler  or  spring  rains  are  abs0* 
luteiy  necessary  to  the  support  of  vegetation,  and  wei* 
consequently  objects  greatly  desired  by  the  Israelite*' 
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M  ttoi  Jews.     The  early  rains   gonerally  fall  about  the 
■  4Mginning  of  November,  wlicn   they  usually  ploughed 
F  <dieir  lands  and  sowed  their  corn  :  and  the  latter  raioii 
&li    sometimes  towards   the   middle   and  gometimea 
tonards  the  close  of  April ;  that  in,  a  short  time  before 
they  gathered  in  their  harvest.     These  rains,  however, 
Llwere  always  chilly  (Ezra  x.  9.  and  Song  ii>  110>  ^'■d 
KaReo  preceded  by  whirlwinds  (2  Kings  iii.  16,  17.)  that 
^<.f|used  such  quantities  of  sand  ns  to  darken  the  sky,  or, 
in  the  words  of  the  sacred   historian,  to   make  the 
heavens  black  with  clouds  and  wind,    (1  Kings  xviii.  1^5.} 
In  the  figurative  language  of  the  Scripture,  these  whirl- 
li   .winds  are  termed  the  command  and  the  viord  of  God 
H^fPsalra  cxlvii.  15.  18.) :  and  aij  they  are  sometimes  fatal 
P'lo  travellers  who  are  overwhelmed  in  the  deserts,  the 
rapidity  of  their  advance  is  elegantly  employed    by 
Solomon  to  show  the  certainty  as  well  as  the  sudden- 
ness of  that  destruction  which  willbefall  the  impeoiteiitly 
wicked.  (Frov,  i.  2~.)    The  ruins  descend  in  Palestine 
with  great  violence ;  and  as  whole  villages  in  the  east 
are  constructed  only  with    palm-branches,  mud,  and 
tiles  baked  in  the  sun,  (perhaps  corresponding  to  and 
explanatory  of  the  nntempercd  mortarnoticed  in  Ezek. 
xiii.  11. J  these    raina  not    unfrequently   dissolve  the 
cetnent,  such  as  it  is,  and  the  houses  fall  to  the  ground. 
To  tJiese  effects  our  Lord  probably  alludes  in  Malt.  vii. 
26 — 27-  Very  small  clouds  are  likewise  the  forerumiers 
of  violent  storms  and  hurricanes  in  the  east  as  well  as 
jn  the  west :  they  rise  li/re  a  man's  hand,  [I  Kings  xviii. 
ti.)  until  the  whole  sky  becomes  black  with  rain,  which 
deacends  in  torrents.     In  our  Lord's  time,  this  pheno- 
Menon  seems  to  have  become  a  certain  prognostic  of 

!t  weather.     See  Luke  xii.  5*. 
'  in  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  showers  in  the 
Htkit,  Water  is  an  article  of  great  imparlance  to  the 
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Hence,  iit  Lot's  estimation,  it  was  a  pHlt 
of  Jordan  that  it 


iahabiiauls. 

cipal  recommendation  of  the  pli 

waa  u>fU  watered  cveri/  where  {Gen.  xjii.  10.) :  and  the 

same  advantage  continued  in  later  ages  to  be  enjoyed 

by  the  Israelites,  whose  country  waa  intersected  by 

numerous  broolts  and  streams. 

Altliough  rivers  are  frequently  mentioned  in  tbv 
sacred  writinga,  yet,  strictly  speaking,  the  ouJy  mtt' 
in  the  Holy  Land  is  the  Jordan,  which  is  sometime^ 
designated  in  Scripture  as  the  river  without  any  addj' 
tion  :  as  also  is  the  Nile  (Gen.  xli.  t.  Exod.  i.  22.  ii.  & 
iv.  9.  vii,  18.  and  viii.  S.  9.  11.),  and,  occasionally,  th* 
Euphrates  (as  in  Jcr.  ii.  18.) :  in  the  passages  here  i»' 
ferred  to,  the  tenor  of  the  discourse  must  det«nniiia> 
which  is  the  river  actually  intended  by  the  sacntf> 
wrilers.  The  name  of  river  is  also  given  to  iacow< 
siderable  streams  and  rivulets,  as  to  the  Kishon  (Judgfli' 
iv.  ".  and  v.  21.)  and  the  Arnon.     (Deut.  iii.  16.) 

The  principal  river  which  waters  Palestine  is  th*' 
Jordan  or  Yar-Dan,  i.  e.  the  river  of  Dan,  so  callei 
because  it  takes  its  rise  in  the  vicinity  of  the  little  ci^ 
of  Dan.  Its  (rue  source  is  in  the  lake  Phiiila  new 
Cteaarea  Philippi,  at  the  foot  of  Antilibanus.  or  the 
eastern  ridge  of  mount  Lebanon,  whence  it  pattM 
under  ground,  and,  emerging  to  ihe  light  from  a  cb*0 
in  the  vicinity  of  Paneas,  it  flows  due  south  tbrougii' 
the  centre  of  the  country,  intersecting  the  lake  Merottt' 
and  the  sea  or  lake  of  Galilee,  and  (it  is  said)  witbott'.i 
mingling  with  its  waters;  and  it  loses  itself  in  the  lakflf 
Asphaltites  or  the  Dead  Sea,  into  which  It  rolls  a  oooH 
siderable  volume  of  deep  water,  and  ho  rapid  as  tn 
prevent  a  strong,  active,  and  expert  swimmer  troll' 
swimming  across  it.  Thv  course  of  the  Jordan  Wi 
about  one  hundred  miles  ;   its  breadth  and  depth  an* 
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▼arroui.    All  travellers  concur  in  stating  that  Ha  waters 
are  turbid,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  tliey  flow. 

Antiently,  the  Jordan  overflowed  its  banks  about 
the  time  of  barley-harvest  (Josh.  iii.  15.  iv.  18.  1  Chron. 
zii.  15.  Jer.  xlix.  19.),  or  the  feast  of  the  passover ; 
when,  the  snows  being  dissolved  on  the  mountains,  the 
torrents  discharged  themselves  into  its  channel  with 
great  impetuosity.  Its  banks  are  covered  with  various 
kinds  of  bushes  and  shrubs,  which  afford  an  asylum  for 
wild  animals  now,  as  they  did  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah, 
who  alludes  to  them.    (Jer.  xlix.  19.) 

The  other  remarkable  streams  or  rivulets  of  Palestine 
are  the  following:  viz.  l.The  Arnonywhich  descends  from 
the  mountain  of  the  same  name,  and  discharges  itself 
into  the  Dead  Sea :  —2.  The  Sihor  (the  Belus  of  antient 
geographers,  at  present  called  the  Kardanah,)  has  its 
lource  about  four  miles  to  the  east  of  the  heads  of  the 
river  Kishon.  It  waters  the  plains  of  Acre  and  Elsdrae- 
lon,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  gulph  of  Keilah  :  — 
S.The  brook  Jabbok  takes  its  rise  in  the  same  mountains^ 
and  falls  into  the  river  Jordan  :  —  4.  The  Kanaka  or 
brook  of  reeds,  springs  from  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
but  only  flows  during  the  winter :  it  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  near  Caesarea :  —  5.  The  brook 
Besor  (1  Sam.  xxx.  9.)  falls  into  the  same  sea  between 
Gaza  and  Rhinocorura :  —  6.  The  Kishon  issues  from 
Uie  mountains  of  Carmel,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  forms 
two  streams ;  one  flows  eastward  ifito  the  sea  of  Gali- 
lee, and  the  other,  taking  a  westerly  course  through 
the  plain  of  Jezreel  or  Esdraelon,  discharges  itself  into 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  This  is  the  stream  noticed  in 
1  Kings  xviii.  4-0. :  —  7.  Kedron,  Kidron,  or  Cedron, 
as  it  is  variously  termed  (2  Sam.  xv.  23.  1  Kings  xv. 
13.  2  Kings  xxiii.  6.  12.  2  Chron.  xxix.  16.  Jer. 
xxxi.  40.     John  xviii.  1.),  runs  in  the  valley  of  Jeho- 
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shftpbat,  eastward  of  Jerusalem,  between  that  city  aq^ 
ilie  mount  of  Olives  ;  except  during  the  winter,  or  j'^"^'^ 
heavy  rains,   it£  channel    ia  geueratly  dry,  but,  « 
swollen  by  torrents,  it  flows  with  great  impeluosity.! 

Of  the  Lakes  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  1 
particularly  worthy   of  notiee;   that  of  GeunesareAi 
and  the  late  of  Sodom,  both  of  which  are  termed  » 
agreeably  to  the  Hebrew  phraseology,  which  gives  tl 
name  of  sea  to  any  large  body  o 

The  Sea  of  Galilee.,  through  which  the  Jordi 
flows,    was  antiently   called   the   Sea  of    Chinnere 
Lxlv.  11.)  or  Cianeroth  (Josh.  xU.S.)  from  it 
the  town  of  that  n 


(Numb.  1 
vicinity  li 


le;  afterwards  Gei 
(1  Mac.  xi.  6T.),  and  in  the  time  of  Je^us  Christ 
sareth  or  Gennezareth  (Luke  v.  I.|,  from  the 
bouriag  land  of  the  same  name  (Matt.  xiv.  34-- 
XV.  53.);  and  also  the  sea  of  Tiberias  (John  vi.  1.  xxi.  l^jj 
fronitlie  contiguous  city  of  Tiberias.  The  i 
this  lake  are  very  sweet,  and  abound  with  tish :  tbi 
circumstance  marks  the  propriety  of  our  Lord's  paratii 
of  tlie  net  cast  into  the  sea  (Matt.  xiii.  4^7 — 4'9.),  dm 
the  shore.  Piiny  states  tliis  lake  to  be  sixteen  miuf 
in  length  by  six  miles  in  breadth.  Dr.  D.  £.  C)arfc| 
by  whom  it  was  visited  rather  more  than  twenty  ye|j^^ 
since,  describes  it  as  longer  and  finer  than  our  Coa 
berland  and  Westmoreland  lakes,  although  it  yields  i 
majesty  to  the  stupendous  features  of  Loch  i 
in  Scotland  i  like  our  Windemere,  the  lake  of  Genni 
/aretb  is  often  greatly  agitated  by  winds,  (Matt.  i 
'23—27.) 

The  Lake  or  Sra  of  Souom,  or  tiie  Dead  Sba,  i 
about  73  English  miles  in  length,  and  nearly  19  n 
breadth.  It  was  antiently  called  in  the  Scriptures  thl 
Sea  of  the  Plain  (Deut.  iJ.  17.  iv.  iO.),  being  situaledl 
a  valley  with  a  plain  lying  to  the  south  of  it ;  the  Sal 
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5SRi.(Deut.  iii.  17.  Josh.  xv.  5.),  firdm  fhe^^itr^'^y 
saline,  bitter,  and  nauseous  taste  of  its  watere ;  the 
Sidt  Seq  eastward  ( Numb,  xxxiv.  5.)  and  the  East  Sea 
(Ezek.  xlvii.  18.  Joel  ii.  20.)  By  Josephus  and  other 
writers  it  is  called  the  lake  Asphalliies,  from  the  abun- 
dance of  bitumen  found  in  it ;  and  also  the  Dead  Sea, 
from  antient  traditions,  erroneously  though  generally 
recJeived,  that  no  living  cteature  can  exist  in  its  stag-' 
nant  and  sulphureous  waters.  Here  formerly  stood  the 
cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  which,  with  two  other 
dties  of  the  plain,  were  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven: 
to  this  destruction  there  are  numerous  allusions  in  the 
Scripturies. 

Beside  the  preceding  rivers  and  lakes,  the  Scriptures 
mention  several  Fountains  and  Wells :  of  these  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  fountain  or  pool  of  Siloam 
and  Jacob's  Well. 

Siloam  was  a  fountain  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,' 
east,  between  the  city  and  the  brook  Kedron  :  it  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  fountain  £n-Rogel,  or 
the  Fuller's  Fountain.  (Josh.  xv.  7.  and  xviii.  16. 
2  Sam.  xvii.  17.  and  1  Eangs  i.  9)  ^'  The  spring  issues 
from  a  rock,  and  runs  in  a  silent  stream,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Jeremiah." 

Jacob's  Well  or  fountain  is  situated  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  Sichem  or  Shechera,  also  called  Sychar, 
and  at  present  Napolose  :  it  was  the  residence  of  Jacob 
before  his  sons  slew  the  Shechemites.  It  has  been 
visited  by  pilgrims  of  all  ages,  but  especially  by  Chris-, 
tiaos,  to  whom  it  has  become  an  object  of  veneration 
from  the  memorable  discourse  of  our  Saviour  with  the 
woman  o£  Samaria.    (John  iv.  5 — 30.) 

In  our  own  time  it  is  the  custom  for  the  oriental 
women,  particularly  those  who  are  unmarried,  to  fetch 
water  from  the  wells,  in  the  mornings  wdd  evenings ;  at 
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which  timet  they  go  forth,  adorned  with  tlicir  triokets. 
This  will  account  for  Rebecca's  fetching  water  (Gen. 
xxjv.  15.),  and  will  farther  prove  that  there  n-as  no  im- 
propriety in  Abraham's  servant  presenting  her  wiA 
more  valuable  jewels  than  those  she  had  before  o 
hands.     (Gen.  xxiv.  22—47.) 

Palestine  is  a  mountainous  country,  especially  tIaC 
part  of  it  which  is  situated  between  the  Meditot 
ranean  or  Great  Sea  and  the  river  Jordan.  The  pria^ 
cipal  MocNTAiiJS  not  already  mentioned,  are  those  ol 
Lebanon,  Carmel,  Tabor,  the  mountains  of  Israel  aad 
of  Gilead. 

1.  Le6anon,hy  the  Greeks  and  Latins  termed  Libanuip 
is  a  long  chain  of  lime-atone  mountains,  cxtcuding  &o 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sidon  on  the  west  to  the  vicini 
of  Damascus  eastward,  and  forming  the  extreme  nort 
ern  boundary  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  divided  in 
two  principal  ridges  or  ranges  parallel  to  each  otba^ 
the  most  westerly  of  which  is  kuotvn  by  the  name  4 
Libauus,  and  the  opposite  or  eastern  Hdge  by  the  a~ 
pclhilion  of  Anti-Libanus.  These  mountains  may  i 
seen  from  a  very  considerable  dislance ;  and  i 
happens  that  some  part  or  other  of  them  is  not  coverc 
with  snow  throughout  the  year.  They  arc  by  » 
means  barren,  but  are  almost  all  well  cultivated  an 
well  peopled :  their  summits  arc,  in  many  parts, 
and  form  extensive  plains,  in  which  are  sown  com  8  ^^ 
all  kinds  of  pulse.  They  are  watered  by  numeroM 
springs,  rivulets,  and  streams  of  excellent  water,  whifll 
diffuse  on  all  sides  freshness  and  fertility,  even  in  tlH 
most  elevated  regions.  To  these  Solomon  has  a  ben 
tiful  allusion.  (Song  iv.  15.)  Lebanon  was  antient^ 
celebrated  for  its  stately  cedars,  which  arc  now  lefl 
numerous  than  in  former  limes  :  they  grow  among  tbl 
snow  near  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain,  and  an 
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remarkable,  as  well  as  for  their  age  and  size,  as  fyt 
the  frequent  allusions  made  to  them  in  the  Scriptures. 
(See  1  Kings  iv.  33.  Ptol.  Ixxx.  10.  and  xcii.  12,  See. 
Stc.) 

Anti'Libanus  or  AntuLebanon  is  the  more  lofty 
ridge  of  the  two,  and  its  summit  is  clad  with  almost 
perpetual  snow,  which  was  carried  to  the  neighbouring 
towns  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  liquors  (Prov.  xxv.  IS. 
and  perhaps  Jer.  xviii.  14.) ;  a  practice  which  has  ob* 
tained  in  the  east  to  the  present  day. 

2.  Mount  Carmel  is  a  range  of  hills,  about  1500 
fleet  in  height,  and  extending  six  or  eight  miles  nearly 
north  and  south.    It  is  situated  about  ten  miles  to  the 
aouth  of  Acre  or  Ptolemais,  on  the  Shore  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.    Its   summits  abound  with   oaks  and 
other  trees ;  and,  among  brambles,  wild  vines  and  olive 
trees  are  still  to  be  found.     On  the  side  next  the  sea 
tt  a  cave,  to  which  some  commentators  have  supposed 
that  the  prophet  Elijah  desired  Ahab  to  bring  Baal's 
prophets,  when  celestial  fire  descended  on  his  sacrifice. 
(1  Kings  xvili.  19 — 40.)  ~  There  was  another  mount 
Carmel,  with  a  city  of  the  same  name,  situated  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  mentioned  in  Joshua  xv.  55>  1  Sam. 
xxv.  2.  and  2  Sam.  iii.  3. 

3.  Tabor  or  Thabor  is  a  mountain  of  a  conical  form, 
entirely  detached  from  any  neighbouring  mountain,  and 
stands  on  one  side  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraclon  :  it 
IB  entirely  covered  with  green  oaks,  and  other  trees, 
shrubs,  and  odoriferous  plants.  The  prospects  from 
this  mountain  are  singularly  delightful  and  extensive ; 
and  on  its  eastern  side  there  is  a  small  height,  which 
by  antient  tradition  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  scene 
of  our  Lord*s  transfiguration.  (Matt.  xvii.  1  —8.    Mark 

ix.  2—9.) 
^.   The  Mountains  op  Israel,  also   called  the 
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DiDiintwng  of  Ephniim,  vere  situated  in  the  very  centre 
ot'  the  Holy  Land,  and  opposite  to  the  Modntains  OI 
JuDAH.  Thg  soil  of  both  h  fertile,  excepting  thoM 
ridges  of  the  mountains  of  Israel  which  look  towards 
the  region  of  the  Jordan,  and  which  arc  botli  rugged 
and  difficult  of  ascent,  and  also  with  the  exception  of 
the  chun  extending  from  the  Mouat  of  Otives  neai 
Jenisalein  to  the  plain  uf  Jericho,  which  has  alwayi 
afforded  lurking-places  to  robbers.  (Lubex.  SO.)  The 
most  elevated  summit  of  this  ridge,  which  appears  to 
be  the  same  that  was  autiently  called  the  rock  of 
RimmoK  (Judg.  xx.  45.4-7.),  is  at  present  known  by 
the  name  of  Quarantania,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
beenthesceneofour  Saviour's  temptation.  (Matt.iv.8.) 
It  is  described  by  Maundrel  as  situated  in  a  mouattiiaout 
desert,  and  being  a  most  miserably  dry  and  barren 
place,  consisting  of  high  rocky  mountains,  torn  and 
disordered  as  if  the  earth  had  here  suffered  some 
great  convulsion.  The  Mountains  of  Ebai.  (some- 
times written  Gebal)  and  Gsatzi^t  (Deut.  xi.  29.  xxviL 
4.  IS.  Josh-viii.  SO — 35.)  are  situate,  the  former  to 
the  north,  and  the  latter  to  the  south  uf  Sichetn  oc 
Napolosc,  whose  streets  run  parallel  to  the  latter 
mountain,  which  overlooks  the  town.  In  the  mountaina. 
of  Judah  there  are  numerous  caves,  some  of  a  con- 
siderable size :  the  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the 
cave  of  Adullam,  mentioned  in  I  Sam.  xxii.  I,  2. 

5.  The  Mountains  of  Gilead  are  situated  beyond 
the  Jordan,  and  extend  from  Herraon  southward  to 
Arabia  Petraea.  The  norihern  part  of  them,  knovrn  by 
the  name  of  Bashan,  was  celebrated  for  its  stately  oak^ 
and  numerous  herds  of  cattle  pastured  there,  to  whldi 
there  are  many  allusions  in  the  Scriptures.  (See,  amoi^ 
Other  passages,  Deut.  xxxii.  U.  Psal.  xxii.  12.  and 
I    IxvJii.  JS.  Isfl.  ii.  13.  Eaek.  x-itxix.  18.    Amos  iv.  1.) 
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Tlie  middle  part,  in  a  stricter  sense,  was  termed  Gilead ; 
and  in  tlie  southern  part,  beyond  Jordan,  were  the 
the  Moiinlaini  of  Abariia,  tlie  northern  limits  of  the 
territory  of  Moab,  which  are  conjectured  to  have 
derived  their  name  from  the  passes  between  theliilU 
of  which  they  were  formed.  The  mast  eminent  among 
these  are  Pugah  and  Nebo,  which  form  a  continued 
chain,  and  command  a  view  of  the  whole  land  of  Ca^ 
naan.  (Deul.  lii.  27-  xxnii.  4.8—50.  xxxiv.  1,  2,  3.) 
From  Mount  Nebo,  Moses  surveyed  the  promised  Imdt 
before  he  was  gathered  to  hii  people.  (Numb,  xxvji, 
12,  13.)  Tlie  Hebrews  frequeotly  give  the  epithet  of 
nerlatiing  to  their  mountains,  because  they  are  as  old 
as  the  earth  itself.  See,  among  other  instances,  Gen. 
xiix.  26.  and  Deut.  sxxiii.  15. 

The  mountains  of  Palestine  were  antiencly  places  of 
refuge  to  the  inhabitants  when  defeated  in  war  (Gen. 
xiv.  10.) ;  and  modern  travellers  assure  us  that  they 
are  still  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  shelter.  Tbe 
rocky  summits  found  on  many  of  them  appear  to  have 
been  not  unfreijuently  employed  as  altars,  on  which  sa- 
crifices were  offered  to  Jehovah  (Judg.  vi.  19 — 21,  and 
xiii.  15 — 20-);  although  they  were  afterwards  converted 
into  places  for  idol  worship,  for  which  the  prophets 
Isaiah  (Ivii.  7-)  and  EzekicI  (xviii.  6.)  severely  reprove 
their  degenerate  countrymen.  And  as  many  of  the 
mountains  of  Piilestine  were  situated  in  desert  places, 
the  shadouf  they  project  has  furnished  the  prophet 
Isaiah  with  a  pleasing  image  o(  the  security,  that  shall 
be  enjoyed  under  the  kingdom  of  Messiah,  (xxxii.  2.) 

Numerous  Vallies  are  mentioned  in  Scripture :  the 
three  most  memorable  of  these  are, 

1.  The  Vale  of  Siddim,  in  which  Abraham  discom- 
fiWd  Chedorlaomer,  andhie  contedeiateemiraorluBgi. 
"'   ».xiv.  2—10.  „  ,^i  ^  ^„»\   xVouiT' 
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2.  Tlie  Vallkv  or  Elah, which  lies  about  three  aiilei 
frain  Bethlehem  on  the  road  to  Jafia:  it  is  celebrated 
H  the  £pot  where  Dand  defeated  aod  Elew  Goiiatb. 
(1  Sato.  XTJi.)  ■'  Nothing  ha«  ever  occurred  to  alW 
the  ^pearnnce  of  the  country.  The  very  brook- 
whence  David  ekote  Aim-  ^ve  imooth  ilones  has  beet 
noticed  by  many  a  thirsty  pilgrim,  jouroeyiiig  i 
Ja&  to  Jenualem  ;  all  of  whom  must  pass  it  in  tl 
way." 

3.  The  narrow  Valley  of  HiifxoM  ties  at  tlie  footd 
Mount  Sion,  and  is  memorable  tor  the  inhuman  alt 
barbarous,  as  well  a^  idolatrous  worship,  here  paid  tl 
Moloch;  to  which  idol  parenis  liacrificed  their  smilii 
offspring  by  making  them  pass  through  the  fii 
(2Kings  xsiii.  la  2Chron.  xxviii.3.)  To  drown  d 
Umentable  shrieks  of  the  children  thus  immolate^ 
musical  instruments  {in  Hebrew  termed  Tuph)  wcf 
played;  whence  the  spot,  where  the  victims  were  bun^ 
was  called  Tophet.  From  the  same  cir 
Hinnom  (which  in  Hebrew  denotes  the  Vallei/of  Hilk 
nom,  and  from  nhich  the  Greek  word  ri«»i 
is  derived,]  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  hell  or  hell-fit 

Tlie  country  of  Judrea,  being  mountainous  at 
rocky,  is  full  of  Cavkhnj.;  to  which  the  inhabitant! 
were  accustomed  to  flee  for  shelter  from  the  incurnoi 
of  their  enemies.  ( Judg.  vi.  2.  1  Sani.xiii.6.  xiv.lt^ 
Some  of  these  caves  were  very  capacious :  that  i 
Engedi  was  so  large,  that  David  and  six  hundred  mfl 
concealed  themselves  in  its  sides;  and  Saul  entered  tfc 
mouth  of  the  cave  without  perceiving  tliat  any  one  ni 
there.  i 

Numerous  fertile  and  level  tracts  are  mentioned  1 
the  sacred  volume,  under  the  title  of  Plains.     Thre 
fl  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  viz.  < 
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1.  The  Plain  of  the  Meoiterranban  Sea,  which 
reached  from  the  rirer  of  Egypt  to  Mount  Carmel. 

2.  The  tract  between  Gaza  and  Joppa  was  timply 
called  the  Plain  :  in  this  stood  the  five  principal  cities 
of  the  Philistine  satrapies,  Ascalon,  Gath,  Gaza^  Ekron 
or  Accaron,  and  Azotus  or  Ashdod. 

S.  The  Plain  of  Jezreel  or  of  Esdraelooy  also  called 
the  Great  Plain  (the  Armageddon  of  the  Apoca* 
Ijrpse) :  it  extends  from  Mount  Carmel  and  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  place  where  the  Jordan  issues  from  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias,  through  the  middle  of  the  Holy  Land. 
This  plain  is  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  and  is 
cultlyated. 

Frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Scriptures  of  Wil- 
dernesses or  Deserts,  by  which  we  usually  though 
erroneously  understand  desolate  places,   equally  Yoid 
of  cities  and  inhabitants :  for  the  Hebrews  gave  the 
name  of  desert  or  wilderness  to  all  places  that  were  not 
cultivated)  but  which  were  chiefly  appropriated  to  the 
feeding  of  cattle,  and  in  many  of  them  trees  and  shrubs 
grew  wild.     Some  of  them  are  mountainous  and  well 
watered,  while  others  are  sterile  sandy  plains,  either 
destitute  of  water,  or  affording  a  very  scanty  supply 
from  the  few  springs  that  are  occasionally  to  be  found 
in  them ;  yet  even   these  afford  a  grateful   though 
meagre  pasturage  to  camels,  goats,  and  sheep.   In  this 
latter  description  of  deserts  it  is,  that  the  weary  travel- 
ler is  mocked   by   the  distant  appearance  of  white 
Tapours,  which  are  not  unlike  those  white  mists  we 
often  see  hovering  over  the  surface  of  a  river  in  a  sum- 
mer evening,  after  a  hot  day.     When  beheld  at  a  dis- 
tance, they  resemble  an  expanded  lake ;  but,  upon  a 
nearer  approach,  the  thirsty  traveller  perceives  the 
deception*     To  this  phenomenon  the  prophet  Isaiah 
alludes  (xxxv.  7.) ;  where,  predicting  the  blessin^t  o€ 
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tbe  Redeemer's  kingdom,  he  says,  '  The  glomng  nod 
shall  become  a  poai,  and  the  thinly  soil  bubiti^ 
tprings.  ' 

The  deeeru  of  the  Hebrews  frequently  derived  th«ir 
appellations  from  the  places  to  uhich  they  were  conti- 
guous. The  most  celebrated  is  the  Great  Dtiert, 
called  the  Wilderness  or  Desert  of  Judah  (Psal.  Ixiii. 
title).  The  desert  of  Judea  in  which  John  the  Boptiit 
abode  till  the  day  of  his  showing  unto  Israel  (Lulct 
i.  BO.),  and  where  he  firet  taught  his  countrymen,  (Matt, 
iii. I.Mark,  i. 4.  Johnx.39.),waBamountainous,wooded, 
and  thinly  inhabited  tract  of  country,  but  aboundiog 
in  pastures;  it  was  situated  adjacent  to  the  Dead  SeAi 
and  the  River  Jordan,  In  the  time  of  Joshua  it  had 
six  cities,  with  their  villages.  (Josh.  xv.  61,  62.) 

This  country  also  produced  some  Woods  or  FoKebH 
mentioned  in  holy  writ,  such  as  those  of  Hareth  in  tM 
tribe  of  Judah,  to  which  David  withdrew  fi-om  SmA- 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  5.);  of  Ephraita,  where  Absalom 
ceived  the  due  reward  of  his  unnatural  rebellMf 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  6~9~) ;  that  of  Lebanon,  where  Solonw* ' 
erected  a  sumptuous  palace  (i  Kings  vii,  2.);  theforMti 
of  Bethel.,  supposed  to  have  stood  near  the  city  ofthsi. 
name  (2  KJngs  ii.  24.) ;  and  the  Forest  of  Oaks  on  tb* 
liills  of  Bashan.  (Zech.  xi.  2.) 

The  Febtimty  of  the  soil  of  the  Holy  Land,  W 
often  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings,  (and  especialljF 
in  Deut.  viii.  7— 9-  xi.  10-12.  Gen.  xxvi.  12.  aoA 
Matt.  xiii.  8-)  is  confirmed  by  the  united  testimonie*  oC 
BDtient  writers,  as  well  as  hy  all  modern  travellerfc 
We  are  assured  thai,  under  a  wise  and  beneficnt 
government,  the  produce  of  tJie  Holy  Land  wouU' 
exceed  all  calculation.  Its  perennial  harvest ;  tlM' 
■alubriiyof  its  air;  its  limpid  springs  ;  its  rivers, laka^ 
and  matchless  plains;    its  hills  and  vales  — all  thcM^ 
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aMed  to  tba  aerenlty  of  its  dimate,  piors  tUi  kskd  to 
bo  iodoed  "a  fiold  which  the  Lord  hadi  Uosaody" 
(Geo.  xxvii.  28.) :  **  God  hath  given  it  of  the  daw  of 
liaayc^i  and  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and  plenty  of 
oom  and  wine." 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  Holy  Land,  at  least  of 
that  part  of  it  which  is  properly  cultiTated,  we  oan 
ffadilj  account  for  the  yast  population  it  antiently 
supported.  Its  present  forlorn  condition  is  satisfiio* 
torily  explained  by  the  depredations  and  vicissitudes 
to  which  it  has  been  exposed  in  every  age :  and  so  far 
is  this  from  contradicting  the  assertions  of  the  sacred 
writings,  that  it  confirms  their  authori^ ;  for,  in  the 
•vent  of  the  Israelites  proving  unfaithful  to  their  covo» 
Dsnt-engagements  with  Jehovah,  all  these  judgmenta 
wore  predicted  and  denounced  against  them  (Lev. 
xxvi  S2.  Deut.  xxix.  22.  et  seg^;  and  the  oxact 
•ocompU^hKnent  of  these  prophecies  affords  a  per* 
aument  comment  on  the  declaration  of  the  royal 
jMksist,  that  God  ''  tumeth  a  fruitful  land  into  bar* 
renneas  for  the  wickedness  of  them  that  dwell  there- 
io."    (PbaL  cviL  34.) 
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I.  The  earliest  Form  of  Goternmekt  of  which  •( 
read  in  Scripture  was  ihe  Pateiabchal;  or  tlM 
exercised  by  the  heads  of  families  over  their  houNy 
holds  without  being  responsible  to  any  superior  powcpl 
Such  was  that  exercised  by  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jaco^ 
The  palriarchal  power  was  a  sovereign  dominion,  M> 
that  parents  may  be  considered  as  the  first  kings,  ai|| 
children  the  first  subjects :  they  had  the  power  of  Kff^ 
and  death,  of  disinheriting  their  children,  or  of  dJajt 
missing  them  from  the  paternal  home  without  auigfit 
ing  any  reason.  ^ 

II.  On  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  the  ht^ 
of  their  oppressors,  uniler  the  guiilance  of  Mi)a0^ 
Jehovah  won  pleased  to  institute  a  new  form  of  gov«r|b- 
ment,  which  has  been  rightly  termed  a  Theocsack, 
the  supreme  legislative  power  being  exclusively  veite^, 
in  God  or  his  oracle,  who  alone  could  enact  or  repo^* 
laws.  Hence  the  judges  and  afterwards  the  kings 
were  merely  temporal  viceroys,  or  the  first  magistraUt 
in  the  state  :  their  office  wag,  to  command  the  army  jjL 
war,  to  summon  and  preside  in  the  senate  or  couodL 
of  princee  and  elders,  and  in  the  general  assetablj  % 
the    congregation   of  Israel,  and  to    propose  PuU^ 
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matters  to  the  deliberation  of  (he  former,  aad  to  the 
ratification  of  the  latter.  During  the  life  of  Moaes, 
the  chief  magistracy  was  lodged  in  him :  but,  his 
strength  being  inadequate  to  determine  all  matters  of 
controversy  between  bo  numerous  a  nation,  a  council 
of  seventy  princes  or  elders  was  instituted  at  his 
request,  to  assist  him  with  their  advice,  and  to  lighten 
the  burthen  of  government.   (Exod.  xviii.  13 — 26.J 

m.  On  the  death  of  Moses,  the  coraraaiid  of  the 
children  of  Israel  was  confided  to  Joshua,  who  bad 
been  his  minister  (Exod.  xxiv.  13.  Josh.  i.  1,);  and 
under  whom  the  land  of  Canaan  was  subdued,  and 
dirided  agreeably  to  the  divine  injunctions:  but,  his 
office  ceasing  with  his  life,  the  government  of  Israel 
vas  committed  to  certain  supreme  magistrates  termed 
JtrocES.  Their  dignity  was  for  life;  but  their  office 
was  not  hereditary,  neither  was  their  succession  con- 
stant. Their  authority  was  not  inferior  to  that  of 
kings  :  it  extended  to  peace  and  war.  They  decided 
causes  without  appeal ;  but  they  had  no  power  to  enact 
new  laws,  or  to  impose  new  burthens  upon  the  people. 
They  were  protectors  of  the  laws,  defenders  of  religion, 
and  avengers  of  crimes,  particularly  of  idolatry,  which 
was  high  treason  against  Jehovah  their  Sovereign. 

IV.  At  length,  the  Israelites,  weary  of  having  God 
for  their  sovereign,  desired  a  king  to  be  set  over  them. 
(I  Sam.  viii. 5.)  Such  a  change  in  their  government 
was  foreseen  by  Moses,  who  accordingly  prescribed 
certain  laws  for  the  direction  of  their  future  sovereigns, 
which  are  related  in  Deut.  xvii,  li — 20. 

Hough  the  authority  of  the  kings  was  in  some 
re»pectB  limited  by  stipulation,  yet  they  exercised  very 
ample  powers.  They  had  ihe  right  of  making  peace 
or  war,  and  of  life  and  death  ;  and  they  administered 
juttice  either  in    person   or   by   their  judges.     And 
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mm^tai  ibaan,jtt  ifab  po*er  wm  aqoftA  bj  Aim 
■M  m  miaal^t  aorerdgM  in  tbeh-  on  right.  Hey 
woe  acnlj  the  nccrojB  of  Jetxmdi.  who  wu  die 
Mit  Wyiriimr  of  land  :  ud,  tberefore,  m  tlie  Vtp 
___.»  _^j.  .  -rkw  nor  r^>e«I  u  (dd  ODCi 

1  lobe  ft  iJkeoeroiy,  am  «dl 
A  adiBHMmian,  u  we  hm  MM 
Aat  it  **s  under  the  occaiionol  admhiistration  of  dH 
judges-  TlieT  wete  inaugurated  (o  their  htgh  oCd[< 
vitfa  ^reat  pomp,  aad  were  arrsyed  id  royal  appaf^. 
with  ■  own  aad  KepCre.  Tbe  majesty  of  rojiM 
■■■  wtvAnij  laaJHlirwed.  It  was  accounted  CB, 
Ugfacat  poMMe  bmovr  to  be  admitted  into  the  royj 
pf«MacCk  ami  dtore  all  to  sit  down  in  his  preseD(£ 
Ihe  kMwU'dge  of  tfwt  circuinsiance  illustrates  serei#' 
faswget  of  ScHptnre,  panicularly  Luke  i.  19.  Mitfe 
V.  &,  xnL  la  XX.  30—23.  Atier  tbe  establishndt 
at  rajaltT'  bimn^  the  Jews,  it  appears  to  hare  been). 
■Mliim  in  lh«r  Uw,  that  (A«  iing't  perton  mat  in^ 
kUt,  «wa  tbM^  ie  migAt  it  tyrannical  and  Mi^iA^ 
(1  SlHL  xxir.  5 — S.) :  a  maxim  which  is  neces^np 
•at  only  to  the  teeuiiiy  of  the  king,  but  also  to 
wcUtrv  of  the  subject.  On  this  principle,  the  Am 
Lite,  who  laid  David  the  improbable  and  untrue  >tMJ 
ofkic  baring  put  the  mortally  wounded  Saul  to  dea^ 
that  he  uu{;bt  not  tall  into  the  hands  of  the  PhiliitiiM^ 
waa.  nawrcly  oo  this  his  own  statement,  ordered  l9 
David  to  be  instantly  despatched,  becnHte  he  Aatlhm 
kuAtmJ  OH  iMe  Lertft  Anointed.  (S  Sam. !.  U.) 

The  eastern  monarchs  were  never  approached  bfll 

wiih  pntscnts  of  some  kind  or  other,  according  to  Hl^ 

ability  of  the  individuals,  who  accompanied  them  wiA 

utnrciaioui  of  the  profoundesi  reverence,  prostratiiif* 

rtt  to  the  ground  -,  and  l^e  tmnc  ^t&c<Jce  < 
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tioues  to  this  day.  Thus  Jacob  instructed  his  sons  U 
cvry  a  present  to  Joseph,  when  they  went  to  buy 
food  of  him  as  governor  of  Egypt,  (Gen.  xliii.  11.26.) 
In  like  manner  the  magi,  who  came  from  the  east  to 
adore  Jesus  Christ,  aa  king  of  the  Jews,  brought  htm 
presents  of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh.  (Matt.ii. 
11.)  Allusions  to  this  practice  occur  in  (>en.  xxxii.  13. 
1  Kings  X.  2.  \0.'Z3.  '2Kingav.5.;  see  also  1  Sam. 
rx.  7.  and  2  Kings  viii.  8.  The  prostrations  were  made, 
with  every  demonstration  of  reverence,  to  the  ground. 
See  an  instance  in  1  »am.  xxiv.  8. 

Further,  whenever  tlie  oriental  sovereigns  go  abroad, 
they  are  uniformly  attended  by  a  numerous  and  splendid 
I  IMinue :  the  Hebrew  kings  and  their  sons  either  rode 
'  to  asses  or  mules  (2  Sam.  xiii.  29.  1  Kings  i.  S3.  SS.) 
or  in  chariots,  ( 1  Kings  i.  5.  2  Kings  ix.  21.  x.  15.) 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  their  royal  guards,  (who 
in  2  Sam.  viii.  18.  and  xv.  18^  are  termed  Cherethitea 
and  PelethiteaJ ;  as  the  oriental  sovereigns  are  to  this 
day.  And  whenever  the  Asiatic  monarchs  entered 
upon  an  expedition,  or  took  a  journey  through  desert 
and  untravelled  countries,  they  sent  harbingers  before 
them  to  prepare  all  things  for  their  passage,  and 
pioneers  to  open  the  passes,  level  the  ways,  and  remove 
all  impediments.  To  this  practice  there  are  aliuaionB 
in  Isa.  xl.  3.  and  Matt.iii.  3. 

The  revenues  of  the  kings  arose  from  varioua 
sources;  viz,  1.  Co/ub/oj^  o^ringi,  which  were  made 
to  them  conformably  to  the  oriental  custom  (1  Sam. 
X.27.  xvi.20.);  — 2.  The  Produce  of  the  Roi/al  Ftoch 
[1  Sam.  xxi.  7-  2  Sam.  xiii.  23.  2Chron.  xxxii.  28,  29.), 
and  also  of  the  royal  demesnes  over  which  certain 
officers  were  :ippointed;  — 3.  The  Tenth  Pari  of  all  the 
produce  of  the  Gelds  and  vineyards,  the  collection  and 
r  hmagement  of  which  seem  to  have  been  coB&ded  to 
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xxra.  Sa^  h  k  alM  pnhahle  frdm  1  Kingm  x.  14.  Uni 
•be  Inaditca  likcwiM  paid  a  tax  in  moDcy; — 4.  A 
pwMB  of  the  ipvil  «f  uwihiibJ.  iiaiian*  (S  Sam.Tiiul 
i^^  whmm  BftMln  or  iMposta  were  ako  laid  ;  1  Kingi 
ie.n.  heLtxxiLHX  eimpMed  iriiii  1  Chron,  xxvii. 
SS— Sl>t  «mI,  Ucdf ,  5.  Tlw  CiufoMt  paid  to  Solotnoo 
hgr  ibe  ftragn  tnefxrhanu  wbo  pataed  litrongh  bia 
daHHioBB  ri  Kii^x.  15.),  aA>fd«l  s  considerable 
h ;  vho,  aa  tbe  Moaaic  lam  did 
fcre^  eofomenc  carried  on  ■  verj 
lact«ti*e  trade  (1  Kings  X.2S.},  par- 
lioalarij  im  Egypdan  konca  aad  the  bytEua  or  fix 
Imb  of  Egjpt.  ( 1  Eiagi  X.  88,  29.) 

Bcaadea  ifae  kings  there  wen  aome  inferior  nagii- 
iMte^  who,  thflwgh  tbor  ongin  may  be  tnced  to  tbe 
!■••  «f  Moaca,  cantiBBed  to  retain  Gome  sutbori^ 
aftc*  tke  nafhtiihwriiT  of  the  tnooarcl)}'.  Of  Uua  dc- 
acriptioa  vcrci  1.  tbe  Head*  or  Princet  t^  Trihtt  wto 
app«ar  to  h«*«  watched  over  the  interest  of  eMh 
tribe;  thejwere  twdve  in  Dumber;  and,  2,  The  Hvait 
^/«aifin,wfaaBre  soroedmeacalled  HeadssfHonm 
vf  FatAfrt,  and  sometimes  simply  head*.  Hiese  ■• 
likewise  the  same  persons  who  in  Josh,  xxiii.  & 
iLx'n.  1.  are  called  Eidert.  (Compare  also  Deut.  Xis- 
\%  and  xxi.  1 — 9-)  It  does  not  appear  in  wltat 
ner  these  heads  or  elders  of  families  » 
when  any  of  them  died.  The  prioces  of  tribes  do  aof 
seem  to  have  ceased  wiih  the  commencement,  at 
of  the  monarchy  :  from  1  Chroa.  xvii.  16 — 22-  it  &F 
evident  that  they  subMsted  in  the  lime  of  David;  aoi 
they  must  have  proved  a  very  considerable 
upon  the  power  of  the  king. 

V.  Hie  kingdom  which  had  been  founded  by  Sau^ 
«!></  rsrrt  ed  to  its  hi  ghest  ^\tcb  of  (raodeur  and  p»«fF 
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by  David  and  Solomon,  siibMsted  entire  for  the  space 
of  120  years  ;  until  Rehoboam,  the  son  and  Buccessor 
of  Solomon,  refused  to  mitigate  the  burthens  of  hie 
tobjecLs,  when  s  divieion  of  the  twelve  tribes  took 
place  :  ten  of  which  adhering  to  Jeroboam  formed  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  while  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin, continuing  faithful  in  their  allegiance  to  Re- 
hoboam, constituted  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  The 
Kingdom  of  Israel  subsisted  under  various  sovereigns 
daring  a  period  of  SG^  or  271  years,  according  to  some 
cbronologers ;  its  metropolis  Samaria  being  captured 
by  Shalmaneser  king  of  Ass}Ti8,  B.  c.  717  or  719,  alter 
a  aiegc  of  three  years ;  of  the  Israelites,  whose  num- 
bers had  been  reduced  by  immense  and  repeated 
slaughters,  some  of  the  lower  sort  were  suffered  to 
remain  in  their  native  country  ;  but  the  nobles  and 
all  the  more  opulent  persons  were  carried  into  cap- 
tivity beyond  the  Euphrates.  The  Kingdom  of  Judah 
continued  388,  or  according  to  some  chronologers, 
IW  years ;  Jerusalem  its  capital  being  taken,  the 
temple  burnt,  and  its  sovereign  Zedekiah  being  car- 
ried c^tive  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  the  rest 
<f  his  aubjects  (with  tlie  exception  of  the  poorer 
dasBe*  who  were  left  in  Judaa)  were  likewise  carried 
into  captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates,  where  they  and 
their  posterity  remained  seventy  years,  agreeably  to 
the  divine  predictions. 


I.  Political  State  of  the  Jews  under  the  MaccAeea 
wid  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Herodian  Faroilj. 
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Afler  the  return  uf  the  Jews  from  Babylon,  thej 
obeyed  tlie  High  Priests,  from  wham  the  tupreme 
autliority  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  ibe 
Maccabeao  Princes.  Mattathias  was  the  Srst  of  theu 
princes  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  three  valiant  sou 
Judas,  Jonathan,  and  Simon,  the  last  of  nhom  wa 
succeeded  by  his  son  John  Hyrcanus.  The  name 
Maccabeet  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
four  letters  M.  C.  B,  L,  which  are  ihe  initial  letters  of 
the  Hebrew  words  Mi  Chamuka  Baelim  Jehovah,  thit 
b,  who  among  the  gods  U  lite  unto  thee,  O  Jehovahl 
(Exod.  XV.  11.)  which  letters  were  displayed  on  thdr 
standards.  This  illustrious  house,  whose  princM 
united  the  regal  and  pontifical  dignity  in  their  ow> 
persons,  administered  the  affairs  of  the  Jews  during 
a  period  of  one  hundred  and  iwenty-sJx  years  j  unti^ 
disputes  arising  between  Hyrcanus  II.  and  his  brothef 
Aristobutus,  the  latter  was  defeated  by  the  Romsnt 
under  Pompey,  who  captured  Jerusaleni,  and  reduced' 
Judaea  to  a  tributary  province  of  the  republic  |b.  c-59>) 

Though  Pompey  continued  Hyrcanus  in   the  higb*' 
priesthood,  he  bestowed  the  government  of  Judtea  M 
Antipater,  an  Iduiutean  by  birth,   who  was  a  Jewitb^ 
proselyte,  and  the  father  of  Herod  surnamed  the  Great, 
who  was  subsequently  king  of  the  Jews.     Antipater 
divided  Judfca  between  his  two  sonsPhasacI  and  Herod,  ' 
giving  to  the  former  the  government  of  Jerusalem,  and- 
to  the  latter  the  province  of  Galilee  ;  which  being  at> 
that  time  greatly  infested  with  robbers,  Herod  signoli-  ^ 
Bed  his  courage  by  dispersing  them,  and  shortly  afler> 
attacked  Antigonus,  the  competitor  of  Hyrcanus  in  the<  < 
priesthood,  who  was  supported  by  ihe  Tyrians.     !n  the' 
mean  time,  the  Parthians  having  invaded  Judna,  and 
carried  into  captivity  Hyrcanus  the  high  priest  and 
Pba^aeJ  ihe  brother  of  Herod ;  the  latter  fled  to  Rome, 


e  Mark  Antony,  with  the  consent  of  the 
I  BOnferred  on  him  the  title  of  king  of  Judaea.  By  the 
aid  of  the  Roman  arms,  Herod,  a  sanguinary  and  crafty 
priace,  kept  posaeasioa  of  his  dignity  ;  and  after  three 
years  of  sanguinary  and  intestine  war  with  the  par- 
tisans of  AniigoDus,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  kingdom 
Ibf  Augustus. 
■xHerod,  misnamed  the  Great,  by  his  wilt  divided  his 
Iminions  among  his  three  tons,  Archelaus,  Herod 
Aatipas,  and  Herod  Philip. 
ii-,To  AacuELAus  he  assigned  Judea,  Samaria,  and 
Uumso,  with  the  regal  dignity,  subject  to  the  appro- 
bation  of  Augustus,  who  ratified  his  will  as  it  respected 
the  territorial  divixion,  but  conferred  on  Archelaus  the 
title  of  Elhnarck  or  chief  of  the  nation,  with  a  promise 
of  the  regal  dignity,  if  he  should  prove  himself  worthy 
of  it.  His  subsequent  reign  was  turbulent ;  and,  after 
repeated  complaints  against  his  tyranny  and  mol-ad- 
ministration,  he  was  deposed  and  banished  by  Augui- 
tUB,  and  his  territories  were  annexed  to  the  lloman 
province  of  Syria. 

Hehod  Antipas  (or  Antipater),  another  of  Herod's 
sons,  received  from  his  father  the  district  of  Galilee 
and  Pertea,  with  the  title  of  Tetrarch.  He  is  described 
by  Josephus  as  a  crafty  and  inceeCuous  prince,  with 
which  character  the  narratives  of  the  evangchsts  coin- 
cide ;  for,  having  deserted  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Aretas  king  of  Arabia,  he  forcibly  look  away  and  mar- 
ried Herodias  the  wife  of  his  brother  Herod  Philip,  a 
proud  and  cruel  woman,  to  gratify  whom  he  caused 
John  the  JBaptist  to  be  beheaded  (Matt.  xiv.  3. 
Mark  vi.  17.  Luke  iii.  19.),  who  had  provoked  her 
vengeance  by  his  faithful  reproof  ai'  their  incestuoui 
nnpUala.     Some  years  afterwards,  Herod  aapirin^  to 
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the  regal  dignity  in  Judsa,  was  banished  together  it 
his  irife,  first  to  Lyons  in  Gaul,  and  thence  into  Spl^ 

Philip,  tetrarch    of  Traclionitis.   Gaulom'tis,   m  ~ 
Batansu,  is  mentioned  but  once  in  the  New  Te«i 
ment  (Luke  iii.  1.) :  on  his  decease  without  issne,  aAl( 
a  reign  of  thirty'seven  years,  his  teiritoriea  were  Bi 
nexed  lo  the  province  of  Syria.  '« 

AoRiPPA,  or  Herod  Agrippa,  was  the  aon  of  Arul^ 
bulus,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  andsuBtai 
various  reverses  of  fortune  previously  to  his  attai 
the  royal  dignity.  He  governed  his  dominions  a 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  subjects  (for  whose  % 
cation  he  put  to  death  the  apoetlc  James,  and  n 
that  of  St.  Peter,  who  was  miraculously  deliverdS* 
(Acts  xii.  2 — 17-) ;  but  being  inflated  with  pride  ■ 
account  of  his  tnoreasing  power  and  grandeur,  he  M 
struck  with  a  noisome  and  painful  disease,  of  whidbfel 
died  at  Cssarea  in  the  manner  related  by  St.  InSi^ 
(Acts  xii.  21—23.) 

Agrippa  junior,  was  the  son  of  the  prec 
Herod  Agrippa  :  being  only  seventeen  years  of  agei 
the  time  of  his  father's  death,  he  was  judged  to  I 
unequal  to  the  task  of  governing  the  whole  of  bis  ^ 
minions.  These  were  again  placed  under  the  direct 
of  a  Uoman  procurator  or  governor,  and  Agripps  M 
first  king  of  Chalcis,  and  afterwards  of  BatanteSf  IV 
chonitis,  and  Abilene,  to  which  other  territories  «■ 
subsequently  added.  It  was  before  this  Agripps  a 
his  two  sisters  Bernice  and  Drusilla  the  wife  <d  the 
Roman  governor  Felix,  that  St.  Paul  delivered  bit  mas- 
terly defence.     (Acts  xxvi.) 

II.  Political  State  of  the  Jews  under  the  Ronui 
Procurators. 

The  Jewish  kingdom,  which  the  Homanahad  crcatnl 
in  favour  of  Herod  the  Great,  was  of  short  d 
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(Mcpiring  on  his  death,  by  his  division  of  his  territories, 
^mi  by  the  dominions  of  Archelaus,  (which  comprised 
,  ilSftmiiriA,  Judffia,  and  ldiin)a:a,)  being  reduced  to  a 
Roman  province,  annexed  to  tiyria^  and  governed  by 
the  Roman  procurators.  Tliese  officers  not  only  had 
the  charge  of  collecting  tbe  imperial  revenue^,  but 
also  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  capital  causes  : 
■ndon  account  of  their  high  dignity  they  are  so0ietimes 
called  Governor!.  Though  the  Jews  did  not  enjoy  the 
■jMwer  of  life  and  death,  yet  they  continued  to  possess 
■hlarge  share  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  and  lived 
^i^Ktty  much  after  their  own  laws.  Three  of  these  pro- 
curators are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testanieol,  viz. 
Pilate,  Felix,  end  Featus. 

1.  Pontius  Pilatl  was  sent  to  govern  Judees, 
A.  D.  26  or  27-  He  was  a  cruel  and  unjust  governor ; 
and  dreading  the  extreme  jealousy  and  suspicion  of 
Tiberius,  hedehvered  up  the  Redeemer  to  be  crucified, 
contrary  to  the  conviction  of  his  better  judgment,  and 
in  the  vain  hope  of  conciliating  the  Jews  whom  he  had 
oppressed.  Alier  he  had  held  his  office  for  ten  years, 
having  caused  a  number  of  innocent  Samaritans  to  be 
put  to  death,  that  injured  people  sent  an  embassy  to 
Vitellius,  proconsul  of  Syria:  by  whom  he  was  ordered 
to  Rome,  to  give  an  account  of  his  mal-administration 
to  the  emperor.  But  TibcrJus  being  dead  before  he 
arrived  there,  his  successor  Caligula  banished  him  to 
Gaul;  where  he  is  said  to  have  committed  suicide,  about 
(he  year  of  Christ  41. 

S.  On  the  death  of  king  Herod  Agrippa,  Judsa  being 
again  reduced  to  a  Uomao  province,  the  government 
of  it  was  confided  to  Antonius  Fflix:  he  liberated 
that  country  from  banditti  and  impostors  (the  i«r^ 
Wrthi/ deeds  aWatitA  to  by  Tertullus,  Acts  xxiv.  2.); 
■bat  he  was  in  other   respects  a  cruel  and  avaricious 


I -Mt  he  was 
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gavernor,  kicuutinent,  intemperate,  soil  unjust.  fl» 
0{>|iressivii  at  iGiigtli  did  his  ttduiinistration  becoiMt 
that  tite  Jews  accused  bini  before  Nero,  aod  he  wilk 
difficulty  cBcapcd  condign  punishment.  His  wifl|(. 
Drusilla  (mentioned  Acts  xxiv.  2't.)i  was  the  sister  df' 
Agrippa  junior,  and  had  been  married  to  Azizus  ki]||. 
ot'  the  Emeaeoes  :  Fehx,  having  fallen  desperately  il 
love  with  her,  persuaded  her  to  abandon  her  legiuouH 
husband  and  live  with  him.  The  knowledge  of  theit 
circumstances  materially  illustrates  Acts  xklv,  25. 
shows  with  what  singular  propriety  St.  Paul  reasoned' 
of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  a  judgment  to  cora<h 
On  the  resignation  of  Felix,  the  government  of  Judai)' 
was  committed  to 

S.  Fortius  Fsbtus,  before  whom  Paul  defeodaiK 
himself  against  the  accusations  of  the  Jews  (Acts  xxv> 
and  appealed  from  his  tribunal  to  that  of  Co^sar.  Finchi 
iog  his  province  overrun  witli  rubbers  and  murderen^ 
Festus  strenuously  exerted  himself  in  suppressing  thuti 
outrages.     He  died  in  Judica  about  the  year  62.  •* 

The  situation  of  the  Jews  under  the  two  last-metw 
tioned  procurators  was  truly  deplorable.  DisiracteAil 
by  tumults,  excited  on  various  occasions,  their  counti]^ 
wasoverrunwith  robbers,  that  plundered  all  the  vill^^W 
whose  inhabitants  refused  to  listen  to  their  persuasioui 
to  shake  olF  the  Homan  yoke.  Justice  was  sold  to  tiw 
highest  bidder;  and  even  the  sacred  office  of  high  prietf* 
was  exposed  to  sale.  But,  of  all  the  procurators,  iMu 
one  abused  his  poner  more  than  Gessius  Florus,  m 
cruel  and  sanguinary  governor,  and  so  extremely  avM 
ricious  ihat  he  shared  with  the  robbers  in  their  boot^ 
anil  allowed  them  to  follow  thetr  nefarious  practicctt 
with  impunity-  Hence  considerable  numbers  of  ths 
wretched  Jews,  with  their  families,  abandoned  th^< 
ive   country  ■    while   those   who    remained,    beiof'' 
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driven  to  desperation,  took  up  arms  against  the  Koinaos, 
and  thus  coinmenced  that  war,  which  terminated  Id 
tlie  destruction  of  Jurleea,  and  the  taking  away  of  their 


Chapter  111. 


SiCTioK  I.  —  Jewish  Courts  of  Judicature,  Bnd  Legal  Proceedings, 

On  the  Bettlemeot  of  the  Israelites  m  the  land  of 
Caoaao,  Moses  commanded  them  to  appoint  judges  and 
qfficera  in  all  l/ieir  gales  throughout  their  tribes.  (Deut. 
xvi.  18.)  The  Priests  and  Levites,  who  from  their  being 
devoted  to  the  study  of  tlie  law  were  consequently  best 
skilled  in  its  various  precepts,  and  old  men,  who  were 
eminent  for  their  age  and  virtue,  administered  justice 
to  the  people  :  in  consequence  of  their  age,  the  name 
of  Elders  becanie  attached  to  them.  Many  instances 
of  this  kind  occur  in  the  New  Testament :  tliey  were 
also  called  Riders,  (Luke  xii.  58,  where  ruler  is  syno- 
nymous with  judge.) 

In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  the  Gate  uf  the  Cii}f 
was  the  seat  of  justice  (Gen.  xxiii.  10.  Deut.  xxi.  19, 
XXV.  6,  7.),  on  which  account,  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
the  judges  appear  to  have  been  termed  the  Eiders  of 
the  Gate.  (Deut.  xxii.  IS.  xx-v.  7.  Isa.  xxix,  'Jl.) 

From  these  inferior  tribunals,  appeals  lay  to  a  higher 
court,  in  cases  of  importance.  (Deut.  xvii.  S — 12.) 

But  the  highest  and  most  eminent  tribunal  of  the 
Jews,  after  their  return  from  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
vas  the  Saitkedrin  or  Great  Council,  so  often  men- 
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tioned  id  the  Neir  Testament.  It  conBiited  of  seveotj 
or  seventy-two  menibers,  under  tlie  chief  preeidency  of 
the  Ijigh  priest,  under  nhom  uag  a  vice-preaideot, 
called  the  Father  of  the  Council.  Theae  assessors  cob> 
prUcd  three  descriptions  of  persons,  viz.  1.  The  Cti^ 
Prietts,  who  were  partly  such  priesta  as  had  execut^' 
the  Pontificate,  and  partly  the  princes  or  chiefs  of 
twenty-four  courses  or  classes  of  priests,  who  enjoyci 
this  honourable  title  ;  —  3.  The  Eldert,  perliapa  tbt- 
princes  of  tribes  or  heads  of  families;  —  and  3.  Hv 
Scribes  or  men  learned  in  the  law.  It  does  not  appear 
that  all  the  elders  and  scribes  were  members  of  tbit 
tribunal :  most  probably  those  only  w 
who  were  either  elected  to  the  office,  or  QomiDated  U' 
it  by  royal  authority. 

Besides  the  Sanhcdrin,  the  Talmudical  writers: 
til  at  there  were  other  smaller  councils,  each 
of  twenty-tliree  persons,  who  heard  and  determinad 
petty  causes  :  two  of  theee  were  at  Jerusalem,  am 
in  every  city  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty 
bitauts.  Josephus  is  silent  concerning  these  Iribun^ 
but  they  certainly  appear  to  have  existed 
of  Jesue  Christ :  uho,  by  images  token  from  these  tws 
courts,  in  a  very  slriking  manner  represents  the  St- 
ferent  degrees  of  future  punishments,  to  which 
irapenitently  wicked  will  he  doomed  according  to  As, 
respective  heinousness  of  their  crimes.  See  Matt. 

These  various  tribunals  had  their  inferior  minitUH 
or  officers,  who  are  alluded  to  in  Matt.  v.  25. 

It  appears  from  Jcr.  xxi.  VI.  that  causes  were 
and  judgment  was  executed  in  the  morning;  andtt 
first  every  one  pleaded  his  own  cause  (I  ICiags  iii, 
16 — 28.) ;  though  in  succeeding  ages,  the  Jews  seem 
to  have  had  advocates,  for  Tertullus 
agaiiut  St.  Paul.  (Acts  xxiv.  1,  2.) 
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B«)r  Oa  the  Aay  appointed  for  hearing  the  cause,  tlie 
Hpfartics  appeared  before  the  judges  ;  who,  in  cnminal 
I  Hues,  exhorted  the  culprit  to  confess  hig  crime.  (Josh, 
rii.  19.)  In  matters  of  life  and  death,  the  evidence  of 
two  or  three  credible  witnesses  was  indispensable. 
(Num.  XXXV.  30.  Dent.  xvii.  6, 7.  xix.  IS.)  All  perjury 
waa  most  severely  prohibited.  (Exod.xx.  16.  xxiii. 
1—9.)  Recourse  was,  in  certain  cases,  had  to  the 
Mcred  lot,  called  Urim  and  Thunimiui,  in  order  to 
duco-oer  the  guilty  party.  (Josh  vii.  H — 18.  1  Sam.  xiv. 
S7— 45.) 

Sentences  were  only  pronounced  in  the  daytime,  as 
appears  from  Luke  xxil,  66.  Where  persons  had  ren- 
dered themselves  obnoxious  to  the  populace,  it  was  usual 
(and  the  same  practice  still  obtains  in  the  East)  for  them 
to  tiemand  prompt  justice  on.  the  supposed  delinquents. 
Tbia  circumstance  illustrates  Acts  xxii.  28 — 36.  As 
toon  as  sentence  ofcondeRinationivaspronouncedag&tnet 
a  person,  he  was  immediately  dragged  from  the  court 
to  the  place  of  execution.  Thus  our  Lord  was  instantly 
hurried  from  the  presence  of  Pilate  to  Calvary:  a 
similar  instance  of  prompt  execurion  occurred  in  the 
ease  of  Achan ;  and  the  same  practice  obtains  to  this 
dfty,  both  in  Turkey  and  Persia.  So  zealous  were  the 
JewB  for  the  observance  of  their  law,  that  they  were 
not  ashamed  themselves  to  be  the  executioners  of  it, 
and  to  punish  criminals  with  their  own  hands.  In 
■toning  persons,  the  witnesses  threw  the  first  stones, 
agreeably  to  the  enactment  of  Moses.  (Deut.  xvii.  70 
Thus  the  witnesses  against  the  protomartyr  Stephen, 
after  laying  down  their  clothes  at  the  feet  of  Saul, 
■toned  him  (Acts  vii.  58,  59.}:  and  to  this  custom 
there  is  an  allusion  in  John  viii.  7-  As  there  were  no 
public  executioners  in  the  more  antient  periods  of  the 
Jewiab  history,  it  was  not  unusual  for  persons  of  dis- 
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tinguished  rank  theniselv^  to  put  the  sentence  in  ex^. 
culion  upon  o&nders,  Ses  an  instance  ia  1  Sam.  xv.  3a|| 
But  in  whatever  manner  the  criminal  was  put  tf| 
death,  according  to  the  Talmudical  writefs,  the  JewL 
always  gave  him  some  wine  with  incense  in  it,  in  ordfl^ 
to  stupefy  and  intoxicate  him.  This  custom  is  said  tiT 
have  originated  in  the  precept  recorded  in  Prov.  xxXB. 
6-,  which  sufficiently  explains  the  reason  why  win^ 
mingled  with  myrrh,  was  offered  to  Jesus  Christ  whB^ 
on  the  cross.  (Mark  xv.  23.) 


SicTtoH  II.  —  KommD  Judicature,  Manner  of  Trul,  and 


TmtnM^ 


Wherever  the  Romans  extended  their  power,  thqfj 
also  carried  their  laws ;  and  though,  as  we  have  at- 
ready  seen,  they  allowed  their  conquered  subjects  tft 
enjoy  the  free  performance  of  their  religious  wnrshq^ 
as  well  as  the  exercise  of  some  inferior  courts  of  judi:^,. 
cature,  yet  in  all  cases  of  a  capital  nature  the  triboDl^ 
of  the  Koman  prefect  or  president  was  the  last  ress  " 
Without  his  permission  no  person  could  be  put 
death,  at  least  in  Judcca.  _ 

The  Roman  law  forbad  any  one,  especially  RomaK 
citizens,  to  be  scourged  or  condemned,  unheard  aadi 
without  a  trial.  To  this  St.  Paul  alludes  in  Act*, 
xxiL  25.  Neither  could  a  Roman  citizen  be  legallj 
bound,  in  order  to  bo  examined  by  scourging,  or  by  J 
any  oUier  mode  of  torture,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaift'va 
ing  a  confession.  Wlien,  therefore,  the  tribune,  Lysiii^  , 
not  knowing  that  the  apostle  enjoyed  the  citizenship, 
of  Rome,  had  commanded  that  he  should  be  bound, 
and  examined  with  thongs,  and  was  subsequently  ■&■ 
for  ^e  was  a  citizen,  the  sacred  historian  re-. 
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lates  that  he  too*  afraid,  afler  ht  imev)  thai  he  nxu  a 
Roman,  and  because  he  had  bound  him.  (Acts  xxii.  29.J 
Fbither,  Roman  citizens  had  the  privilege  of  appealing 
to  the  imperial  trihuiial :  and  this  privilege  (he  same 
apostle  exercised.    (Acts  xxv.  9 — 1'2.) 

"  The  Roman  method  of  fettering  and  confining 
criminalj  was  singular.  One  end  of  a  chain,  that  was 
of  commodious  length,  was  fixed  about  the  right  arm 
of  the  prisoner,  and  the  other  end  was  fastened  to  the 
left  arm  of  a  soldier.  Thus  a  soldier  was  coupled  to  the 
prisoner,  and  every  where  attended  and  guarded  him. 
This  manner  of  confinement  is  frequently  mentioned, 
and  there  are  many  beautiful  allusions  to  it  in  the 
Soman  writers.  Thus  was  St.  Paul  confined.  Fettered 
in  this  manner,  he  delivered  hts  apology  beTore  Featus, 
king  Agrippa,  and  Bernice."    (Acts  xxvi,  29.) 

Sometimes  the  prisoner  was  fastened  to  two  sol- 
diers, one  on  each  side,  wearing  a  chain  both  on  his 
right  and  led  hand,  St.  Paul  at  first  was  thus  con- 
fined. Wlien  the  tribune  received  him  from  the  hands 
of  the  Jews,  he  commanded  him  to  be  bound  with  two 
chains.  (Acts  xxi.  33.)  In  this  manner  was  Peter 
fettered  and  confined  by  Herod  Agrippa.  The  same 
night  Peter  Vias  deeping  between  two  soidiers,  bound 
viitfi  two  chains.  (Acts  xii.  6.)  If  these  soldiers,  ap- 
pointed to  guard  criminals,  and  to  whom  they  were 
chained,  sujlered  the  prisooer  to  escape,  they  were 
punished  with  death  (Acts  xii.  19.)  j  and  the  same 
punishment  appears  to  have  awaited  gaolers,  who  per- 
mitted their  prisoners  to  escape.    (Acts  xvi.  '27.) 

Though  not  strictly  a  Roman  tribunal,  yet  as  its  sit- 
tings were  permitted  by  the  Roman  government,  the 
Moatc  and  court  of  Areopagus,  at  Athens,  claims  a 
concise  notice  in  this  place.  Il  took  cognizance, 
among  other  things,  of  matters  of  religion,  the  conse- 
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cration  of  new  gods,  the  erection  of  temples  and  altui, 
and  the  introduction  of  new  ceremonies  into  diTiiie 
worship.  On  this  account,  Saint  Paul  was  brougbl 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus,  as  a  setter /orik 
of  strange  gads,  became  lie  preached  unto  the  Athe- 
nians Jesus  and  Amrsw't  ( Anaslasis)  or  the  ResurredtM. 
(Actaxvii.  ig.)  1(8  sittings  were  held  on  the  A^nt^Ttayi^, 
(Areios  Pagos,  or  HiU  of  Mars,  whence  its  namewa 
derived,)  which  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  city  of 
Athens. 


SlcTiov  III. —  On  tte  Crinunsl  L«w  of  ihe  Jew*. 

"  f.  Crimes  AHAmsT  God.— The  government  of  tS» 
Israelites  being  a  Theocracy,  that  is,  one  in  which  thi 
Eopreme  legislative  power  was  vested  in  the  Almigh^i 
who  was  regarded  as  tlieir  king,  it  was  to  be  expectaH 
that,  in  ft  state  confessedly  religious,  crimes  againk 
the  Supreme  Majesty  of  Jehovah  should  occupy%i 
primary  place  in  the  statutes  given  by  Moses  to  tllll 
people.     Accordingly, 

1.  Idoiatry,  that  is,  the  worship  of  other  goda,  in  dit 
Mosaic  law  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  list  of  crintili'i 
An  Israelite  therefore  was  guilty  of  idolatry, 

(] .)  When  he  actually  worshipped  other  gods  besidv' 
Jehovah,  tlie  only  true  God.  Tliis  crime  is  prohibitti! 
in  Exod.  xx.  S. 

(2.)  By  mors/iijiping  images,  wheiher  of  the  truet 
under  a  visible  form,  to  which  the  Israelites  were 
too  prone  (Exod.  xxxii.  4,  5.  Judg,  xvii.  3.  xviii.  i  .g^ 
1*_17.  30,  31.  vi.  25—33.  viii.  24—27.  1  Kings  " 
86—31.),  or  of  the  images  of  the  gods  of  the  GentiMt 
of  which  WG  have  so  many  instances  in  tlie  sacred 
tory.      All  image-worship  whatever  is  expressly  M> 
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bid<Ien  in  Exod.  xx.  4,  S- ;  and  a  curse  u  denaunced 
against  It  in  Deut.  xxvii.  15. 

(3.)  liy  prostration  before,  or  adoration  q/l  tuc/i 
imaga,  or  gt'  any  thing  else  revered  as  a  gad,  tiuch  ae 
ttie  euu,  moon,  and  stars.  (Exud.  xx.  5.  xxxiv.  I'i. 
Deut.  iv.  19.)  This  prostration  consistiid  in  tailing 
down  on  the  knees,  and  at  the  saoie  time  toucluog  Uie 
ground  with  the  forehead. 

(i.)  Bi/  having  altars  or  groves  dedicated  to  idoUt  or 
imaget  thereof;  all  whieli  the  Mosaic  law  required  to 
be  utterly  destroyed  (Exod.  xxxiv,  1^.  Deut.  vii.  5. 
xii.  13.);  and  the  Israelites  were  prohibited,  by  Deut. 
*ii.  25,  26.,  from  keeping,  or  even  bringing  into  tlieir 
houses,  the  gold  and  silver  that  had  been  upon  any 
iiuge,  leit  it  should  prove  a  mare,  and  lead  them 
Mtray. 

,  (5.)  J3y  '^'^"g  sacrifices  to  idols,  which  is  forbidden 
uLevit.  xvii.  I — 7.,  especially  human  victims,  which 
U  prohibited  in  Levit.  xviii.  21.     Deut.  sii.  30.  sod 

zTiii.  la 

(6.)  By  eating  of  iifferings  made  to  idols,  ntade  h*f 
alher people,  who  invited  them  to  their  offeriug-feaail- 
Tliougb  no  special  law  was  enacted  against  thuo  attend- 
ing the  festivals  of  their  gods,  it  is  evidently  presup- 
posed as  unlawful  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  15. 
.  Idolatry  was  punished  by  stoning  the  guilty  indi- 
vidual. When  a  whole  city  became  guilty  of  idolatry, 
it  was  considered  in  a  state  of  rebellion  agaiast  the 
govenunent,  and  was  treated  according  to  the  laws  of 
war.  Its  inhabitants,  and  all  their  cattle,  were  put  to 
Aeath ;  no  spoil  was  made,  but  every  thing  which  it 
tentained  was  burnt,  together  with  the  city  itself;  aor 
ttas  it  ever  allowed  to  be  rebuilt.  (Deut.  xiii.  lS-~ia) 
^S  law  does  not  appear  to  have  been  particularly  en- 
farced:  the  Israelites  (from  their  pro  a  en  est  to  adopt 
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the  then  almost  universally  prevaleDt  polytlieiam]  ia 
most  cases  overlooked  the  crime  of  a  city  that  became 
notoriously  idolatrous  ;  whence  it  happenedi  that  idol- 
airj  was  not  confined  to  any  one  city,  but  sooa  ovet- 
spread  the  whole  nation.  In  this  case,  when  the  people, 
Of  a  people,  brought  guilt  upon  themselves  by  that 
idolatry,  God  reserved  to  himself  the  infliction  oftllii' 
punishments  denounced  against  that  natioaal  crimej^ 
which  consisted  in  waie,  famines,  and  other  natioD^T 
judgments.  (Lev.  xxvi.  Deul.  xsviii.  xxix,  xxxih 
For  the  crime  of  seducing  others  to  the  worship  rf 
strange  gods,  the  appointed  punishment  was  stoning  It 
death.  (Deut.  xiii.  2— 12-)  In  order  to  prevent  tbf 
barbarous  immolation  of  infants,  Moses  denounced  th# 
punishment  of  stoning  upon  those  who  uffered  hi 
sacrifices ;  which  the  byc-standers  might  instan^C' 
execute  upon  the  deiin<{uent  when  caught  in  the  acfc, 
without  any  judicial  inijuiry  whatever.  (Levil.  xx.  2.k 

2.  God  being  both  the  sovereign  and  the  legislate 
of  the  Israelites,  Blasphemy  (that  is,  the  speaking  b 
juriously  of  his  name,  his  attributes,  his  govemmen^- 
and  his  revelation,)  was  not  only  a  crime  against  l 
but  also  against  the  state ;  it  was  therefore  punisbeit 
capitally  by  stoning.     (Lev.  xxiv.  10 — 14.) 

3.  It  appears  from  Deut.  xviii.  20—22.  tliat  a  FaAv 
Prophet  was  punished  capitally,  being  stoned  to  deal 

4.  Divination,  ox  the  conjecturing  of  future  even 
from  things  supposed  to  presage  them,  is  expreu^ 
prohibited  in  Levit.  xix.  26.  31.  xx.  6.  23.  27.  a 
Deut.  xviii,  9 — 12.  The  punishment  of  the  pany  a 
lulling  a  diviner  was  reserved  to  God  himself  (Levibk 
XX.  6.) ;  but  the  diviner  himself  was  to  be  atoDti 
(Levit.  XX.  27.) 

5'  Perjury  ii,  by  the  Mosaic  law,  most  peremptwQ|i 
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prohibited  as  a  most  heinous  sin  against  God,  to  whom 
the  punishment  of  it  is  lefl. 

II.  Chimes  against  PAfiESTs  and  Magistrates 
conatitute  an  irapoTtoDt  article  of  the  crioilnal  law  oF 
the  Hebrews. 

1.  Id  the  form  of  government  among  that  people, 
we  recognise  much  of  the  patriarchal  spirit ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  faihurs  enjoyed  great  rights  over  their 
&milies.  The  cursing  of  parents,  —  that  is,  not  only 
the  imprecation  of  evil  on  them,  but  probably  also  all 
mde  aoA  reproachful  language  towards  them,  —  was 
punished  with  death  (Exod.  xxi.  17-  Levit.  xx.  9.) ; 
as  likewise  was  the  striking  of  them.  [  Exod.  xxi.  1 5.) 
An  example  of  the  crime  of  cursing  a  parent,  which  is 
itllly  in  point,  is  given  by  Jesus  Christ  in  Matt.  iv. 
t— 6.,  or  Mark  vii.  9—12.  Both  these  crimes  are  in- 
cluded in  the  case  of  the  stubborn,  rebellious,  and 
drunkard  son  ;  whom  his  parents  were  unable  to  keep 
in  order,  and  who,  when  intoxicated,  endangered  the 
lives  of  others.  Such  an  irreclaimable  oflender  was  to 
be  punished  witli  stoning.  (Deut.  xxi.  18—21.)  Severe 
as  this  law  may  seem,  we  have  no  instance  recorded  of 
its  being  carried  into  etfect ;  but  it  must  have  had  a 
moat  salutary  operation  in  the  prevention  of  such 
crimes. 

2.  Civil  government  being  an  ordinance  of  God, 
provision  is  made  in  all  well  regulated  states  for  re- 
specting the  persons  of  magistrates.  All  reproachful 
words  or  curses,  ultered  against  persons  invested  with 
Buthorily,  are  prohibited  in  Exod.  xxii.  28.  No  punish- 
ment, however,  is  specified  ;  probably  it  was  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  judge,  and  was  different  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  magistrate,  and  the  extent  of  the  crime. 

in.  The  Chimes  or  Offences  aoaimst  Prdfertt, 
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mentioned  by  Moses,  are  theft,  man-stealing,  and  (he 
denial  of  any  thing  taken  in  trust,  or  found. 

1.  On  the  crime  of  Thefi,  Moses  imposed  the  puniah- 
roent  of  double  {and  in  certain  cases  still  higher)  resti- 
tution :  and  if  the  thief  were  unable  to  make  it,  he  wh 
ordered  to  be  sold  for  a  slave,  and  payment  was  to  be 
made  to  ihe  injured  party  out  of  the  purchase  money. 
(Exod.  xxii.  1.  3.)  The  silme  practice  obtains,  accord- 
ing 10  Chardin,  among  the  Persians.  If,  however,* 
thief,— after  having  denied,  even  upon  oath,  any  theft 
with  which  he  was  charged, — had  the  honesty  or  con- 
science to  retract  his  perjury,  and  to  confess  his  guilt, 
instead  of  double  restitution,  he  had  only  to  repay  the 
amount  stolen,  and  one-Ji/Ih  more.  (Levit.vi.  2. 5.) 
In  case  of  debt  also,  the  creditor  might  seize  the 
debtor's  person  and  sell  him,  together  with  his  wile 
and  children,  if  he  had  any.  This  is  inferred  from  the 
words  of  the  statute,  in  Levit.  xxv.  39.  There  is  u 
allusion  to  this  custom  in  Job  xxiv.  9. ;  and  a  case  h 
point  is  related  in  2  Kings  iv.  1.  This  practice  alM 
obt^ned  among  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah  (T> 
1— S.)i  and  Jesus  Christ  refers  to  it  in  Malt,  xviii.  25. 

2.  Man-stealing,  that  is,  the  seizing  or  stealing  ait 
the  person  of  a  free-born  Israelite,  was  absolutely  and 
irremissibly  punished  with  death,  (Exod.  xxi.  16a 
Deut.xxiv.  7.) 

3.  Where  a  person  was  judicially  convicted  ofhavtDg'' 
denied  any  thing  commtltcdlo  hU  Imst,  or  found  by  hinit 
his  punishment,  as  in  the  case  of  thefV,  was  doubli 
restitution.  If  the  person  accused  of  this  crime  ho^ 
sworn  himself  guiltless,  and  afterwards,  from  the  in' 
pulse  of  his  conscience,  acknowledged  the  commissiM 
of  perjury,  he  had  only  one  fifth  beyond  the  value  df' 
the  article  denied  to  refund  to  its  owner.  (Levit.  vi.  5. 
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IV.  Among  the  Crimes  which  may  be  oommitted 

I   JtOAINST  THE  PbrIiOH, 

I.  Murder  claims  the  6rBt  place.  Aa  thisisacrime 
of  (he  most  heinous  nature,  Moses  has  described  four 
accessary  circumstances  or  marks,  by  which  to  distin- 
guish it  from  simple  hoinicrde  or  manslaughter,  viz. 
( 1.)  When  i(  proceeds  from  haired  or  enmity.  (Numb. 
xKJcv,  20,  21.  Deal.  xi)c.  11.)  —  (2.)  When  it  proceed* 
from  thirst  oi \s\oaA,  at  a  desire  to  satiate  revenge  with 
the  blood  of  another.  (Numb.  xxxv.  20.)  —  (3.)  When 
it  is  cotamilted  premrdilaled/^  and  decdi/ullif.  (Exod. 
txi.  l-t.)  —  (+.)  When  a  man  lies  in  wail  for  another, 
falls  upon  hira,  and  slays  him.  (Deut.  xix.  11.)  —  The 
punishment  of  murder  was  death  without  all  power  of 


2.  Homicide  or  Manslaughter  is  discriminated  bv  the 
following  adjuncts  or  circumstances;  —  (1.)  That  it 
takes  place  iD(VAou(  hatred  or  enmity.  (Numb.  xxxv.  22. 
Dent.  xix.  4—6.) — (2.)  Without  thirst  for  revenge. 
(Exod.  xxi.  13.  Numb.  xxxv.  22.)  —  (3.)  When  it 
happens  by  mistake.  (Numb.  xxxv.  1 1.  15.)  —  (t.)  By 
accident,  or  (as  it  is  termed  in  the  English  law)cAance- 
medlei/.  (Deut.  xix.  5-)  The  punishment  of  homicide 
was  confinement  to  a  city  of  refuge. 

3.  For  olher  corporal  injuries  of  various  kinds, 
different  statutes  were  made,  which  show  the  wisdom 
and  humanity  of  the  Mosaic  laws.  See  Exod.  xxi. 
18,  19.  22—27.  and  I.evit.  xxiv.  19—22. 

4.  AduUeri/  and  another  crime  not  to  be  named, 
were  both  punished  with  death.  (Levit.  xx.  10.  xviii. 
82,  23.  and  XX.  13.  15,  16.) 

V.  Crlmes  op  Malice  were  punished  with  equal 
juBlice  and  severity. 

Malicious  informers  were  odious  in  the  eye  of  the 
W  (Levit.  xix.  16—18.);  and  the  publication  of  false 
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reporiB,  afTecting  tlie  characters  of  others,  is  expressly 
prohibiccil  in  E\od.  xxiii.  1.;  as  also  is  all  manner  of 
false  witness,  even  though  it  were  to  fevour  a  pooi 
man.  But  where  a  person  was  convicted  of  haviif 
borne  false  testimony  against  an  innocent  man,  he 
suffered  the  very  same  punishment  which  attended  the 
crime  of  which  he  accused  his  innocent  brother. 
(Deut.  six.  16-21.) 


SlCTlOK  IV.  —  On  tl 


n  Ihe  Sctiplum. 


The  FoNisHMKNTs,  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writingi, 
are  usually  divided  into  two  classes,  —  non-capita,  and 
capitnl. 

1.  The  non-capital  or  inferior  panishments  were  K 
toVKm:— 

1.  Scourging;  this  was  the  most  common  corponi 
punishment  under  the  Mosaic  law.  It  is  frequent^ 
mentioned  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testamenls  ;  ant 
in  order  that  the  legal  number  of  forty  stripes  mi^ 
not  be  exceeded,  it  was  inflicted  with  a  scourge  cOBi 
silting  of  three  lashes,  so  that  the  party  received  ( 
thirteen  blows,  or/orty  slripes,  save  one. 

2.  Retaliation  (Exod.  xxi.  24.),  or  returning  like 
like,  was  the  punishment  of  corporal  injuries  to  anol 
It  is  expressly  forbidden   by  Jesus  Christ  iu   Matt.  ^, 
38,  39. 

S.  RestHution  of  things  stolen,  and  for  various  othlT 
injuries  done  to  the  property  of  another  person.  (Exodi' 
xxi.  32,  33,  34..  36.  xxii.fi.  Lcvit.  x\iv.  18.)  ] 

♦,  Compensation  to  an  injured  party,  to  induce  hirf 
to  depart  from  his  suit,  was  permitted,  at  least  in  ooA 
case  (Evod.  Kxi.  SO.),  but  was  forbidden  in  the  t  " 
of  murder  and  homicide.  iNum.  xxxv.  31,  32.) 
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^■5.  Sin  mid  Trespaii  Offerings  were  also  in  the  nature 
fif  puuishments :  the  various  cases  for  which  they  were 
to  be  made,  are  specified  in  Levii.  iv.  2.  v.  1.  4—7 
It,  IS.  vi.  ]— 7.andxi«.  22. 

6.  Impriionment,  though  not  enjoined  by  Moses, 
wss  practised  both  during  the  Jewish  monarchy  and 
in  the  time  of  Christ.  In  Gen.  xli.  H,  Jer.  xxxviii.  6. 
Zech.  ix.  and  Acts  v.  IS.  there  are  allusions  to  ioDer 
prisons  or  dungeons,  where  the  persons  confined  were 
very  harshly  treated  ;  especially  as  the  antient  gaolers 
(like  those  in  the  East  to  this  day)  had  a  discretionary 
power  to  treat  the  prisoners  just  as  they  pleased.  To 
this  painful  situation  of  prisoners,  there  are  allusions  in 
Psal.  Ixxix.  li.  and  Jer.  xxxvii.  16— 20. 

7-  Banishment  was  not  introduced  among  the  Jews 
until  after  the  captiviiy.  It  also  ewated  among  the 
Romans.  St.  John  was  banished  to  the  isle  of  Patmos. 
(Rev.  i.  9.) 

8.  In  the  East,  antiently,  as  nell  as  in  modern  times, 
priionera  were  deprived  of  their  eyes.  See  instances 
in  Judg.  xvi.  21 .  and  2  Kings  xxv.  7. 

9.  Plucking  off  the  hair,  with  great  violence,  was 
both  a  painful  and  iguominious  punishment.  It  is 
alluded  to  in  Neh.  xiii.  25. 

10.  Excommunictition,  or  exclusion  from  sacred 
trship,  was  a  civil  as  well  as  an  ecclesiastical  punish- 
nt,  which  varied  in  the  degrees  of  its  severity.  The 
\t  (called  Nidiii)  was  simply  casting  out  of  the 
lagogue  (John  ix.  22.  xvi.  2,,  &c.),  and  was  in  force 

thirty  days,  which  might  be  shortened.  In  the 
!ond,  termed  Cherem  (or  anathema),  the  excommun- 
Snted  party  was  delivered  over  to  Satan,  and  devoted 
Dy  a  solemn  curse.  To  this  St.  Paul  alludes  in  1  Cor. 
V.  S.  and  Rom.  ix.  2.  The  third  degree  was  called 
^n-Atha,  or  Maran-Alha  (i.  e.  the  Lord  cometH,  or 
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may  the  Lord  come) ;  and  intimated  that  the  party  I| 
nothing  more  to  expect  bat  the  terrible  day  of  jut" 
ment.    The  effects  of  excommunication  were  dreadfiq 
the  individuals  against  whom  it  was  fulminated  i 
debarred  of  all  social  intercourse,  and  the  privilege  j| 
dinne   worship,  and  were  subjected  to  various  c 
disabilities. 

U.  Eleven  different  sorts  of  Capital  Punishmei 
are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  viz. 

1.  Sltii/ing  uiitk  the  tword,  which  appears  to  baf 
been  inflicted  in  any  way  in  which  the  executioBi 
thought  proper.  This  was  the  punishment  of  murder: 
but  in  the  case  of  homicide,  if  the  next  of  kin  (called 
Gael,  or  the  Bluotl-avcnger,)  overtook  and  slew  the  un- 
intentional man-slayer  before  he  reached  an  asylum, 
he  was  not  considered  to  be  guilty  of  blood.  The 
man.r!ayer  was  therefore  enjoined  lo  flee  to  one  of  the 
six  cities  of  refuge,  which  if  he  reached  he  was  irame- 
dialely  protected ;  and  an  inquiry  was  iDElituted 
whether  he  had  deliberately  or  aecidentalii/  caused  hb 
neighbour's  death.  In  the  former  case  he  wa»  judi- 
cially delivered  to  the  goci,  who  might  put  him  lo 
death  in  any  way  that  he  chose  ;  in  the  falter,  the  homi- 
cide continued  to  reside  in  the  place  of  refuge  until 
the  high  priest's  death :  yet,  if  the  goel  found  him 
without  the  city  or  its  suburbs,  he  might  slay  him 
without  being  guilty  of  blood.  (Numb.  xxxv.  26, 27-1 
There  is  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the  goel  in  Heb.  vi- 
17. 18. 

9.  Stoning  was  denounced  against  idolaters,  blat- 
phemere,  Sabbath -breakers,  and  other  criminals  mea- 
tioocd  in  Lcvit.  xx.  2. 27.  xxiv.  H.  Deut.  xiii.  10.  xvii. 
5.  XKi.21.andxxii.  21.24^  The  witnesses  threw  the 
first  stones,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  followed,  Hu  , 
frequent  tailing  up  of  stonet  by  the  Jews  agunat  < 
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SmfiowTf  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and  also 
Uie  stoning  of  Stephen  (Acts  yii.  59.),  and  of  Paul 
(Acts  xiv.  19.)9  hare  been  referred,  erroneously,  to  this 
punishment:  it  belonged  to  what  was,  in  the  later 
times  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth,  called  the  rehM 
heating*  It  was  often  fatal,  and  was  inflicted  by  the 
populace  on  those,  who  had  either  transgressed,  or 
were  supposed  to  have  transgressed,  any  prohibition 
of  the  scribes. 

$•  Burning  alive  was  the  punishment  denounced 
agminst  certain  criminals,  mentioned  in  Levit.  xx.  14. 
and  zxi«  9.  It  is  also  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxviti.  24. 
Jer.  xxix.  22.  and  Dan.  iii.  6. 

The  preceding  are  the  only  capital  punishments  de- 
nounced in  the  Mosaic  Law:  in  subsequent  times 
others  were  introduced  among  the  Jews,  as  their  inter- 
course increased  with  foreign  nations ;  viz. 

4.  Beheading.  It  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  xl.  19.  Matt, 
sir.  8—12.  and  Mark  vi.  27. 

5.  Precipitation^  or  casting  headlong  from  a  window, 
though  rarely  used,  yet  was  practised  on  certain  occa- 
sions. See  instances  in  2  Kings  ix.  30 — 33.  and 
2Chron.  xxv.  12. 

6.  Drawling  is  alluded  to  in  Matt,  xviii.  6.,  but  we 
hare  no  proof  that  it  was  practised  by  the  Jews. 

7.  Bruising  or  Pounding  in  a  mortar  is  alluded  to  in 
ProT.  xxvii.  22.    It  is  still  in  use  among  the  Turks. 

8.  Dichotomy  or  cutting  asunder  was  a  pum'shment 
inflicted  in  the  countries  contiguous  to  Judaea,  (see^ 
Dan.  ii.  5.  and  iii.  29.)  as  it   still  is  in  Barbary  and 
Persia. 

9.  Beating  to  death  was  in  use  among  the  Greeks  :  it 
was  practised  by  Antiochus  towards  the  Jews  (2  Mace, 
vi.  19.  28.  30.),  and  is  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  in  Heb^- 
xi.  35.  (Gr.  in  our  version  rendered  tortured.) 

N  2 
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10.  Exposing  to  viild  Beasts  v/a&  a  puniahmi 
among  the  Medes  and  Persians  (Dan. 
16 — 34.);  from  tliem  it  passed  tothe  Romans, who  eitl 
cast  ilaves  and  vile  persons  to  wild  beasts  to  be  i 
voured  by  tliem,  or  sent  armed  men  into  the  ( 
fight  with  the  animals.  If  they  conquered,  they  I 
their  lives  and  liberty;  but  if  not,  they  fell  . 
the  beasts.  To  this  latter  usage  St.  Paul  refen^ 
2  Tim.  iv.  17.  and  1  Cor.  xv.  32. 

11.  Crucifixion  was  a  punishment,  which  the  i 
tieats  inflicted  only  upon  the  moat  notonous  < 
and  malefactors  ;  and  it  iacluded  every  idea  and  ci^ 
cumstance  of  lingering  torture,  odium,  disgrace,  aad 
public  scandal.  Hence  St.  Paul  takes  occasion  to  mag- 
nify the  exceeding  great  love  of  our  Redeemer,  w 
that  while  lee  visre  yet  tinners  Christ  rlieiijbr  us,  and, 
for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  croti, 
despising  the  shame  and  ignominy  attached  to  it.  (Bom. 
V.  8.  Heb.  xii.  2.)  In  this  punishment,  the  crosa  «■* 
made  of  two  beams,  either  crossing  at  the  top  at  right 
angles,  or  in  the  middle  of  their  length  like  mX 
Our  Lord  appears  to  have  been  crucified  on  a  cross  of 
the  former  liind.  The  horror  of  crucifixion  will  be 
evident,  when  it  is  considered  that  thepersoit  was  per- 
mitted to  hang  (the  whole  weight  of  his  body  b&ag 
borne  up  by  his  nailed  hands  and  feet,  and  by  the  pro- 
jecting piece  in  the  middle  of  the  cross,)  until  he 
perished  through  agony  and  want  of  food.  There  tR 
instances  of  crucified  persons  living  in  this  cxqauil* 
torture  several  days.  The  rites  of  sepulture  were 
denied  them.  Their  dead  bodies  were  generally  tifrl 
on  the  crosses  on  which  they  were  first  suspended^ : 
became  a  prey  to  every  ravenous  beast  and  carniv 
bird.  This  mode  of  executing  criminals  obtained  amo 
various  ontient  aations,  especially  among  the  Ro 
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bjr  whom  it  was  inflicted  chiefly  on  vile,  worthiest)  and 
incorrigible  slaves.  In  reference  to  this,  the  apostle, 
describing  the  condescension  of  Jesus,  and  his  sub* 
mission  to  this  most  opprobrious  death,  represents  him 
aa  taking  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant  (Phil.  ii.  7, 8.), 
and  becoming  obedient  to  death,  even  the  death  of  the 
cross.  All  the  circumstances  attending  the  cnicifixioit 
of  Jesiis  Christ,  as  related  in  the  four  gospels,  agree 
with  the  accounts  given  of  this  punishment  by  Greek 
and  Roman  authors.  * 


Chapter  IV. 

iiwisn     AWD    AOKAM   MObiS    OF   COMPUTINO     TIMS,    MINTIOKID  IK 

THB    8CRIPTUECS. 

^.  A  KMOWLEDOS  of  the  difiereot  divisions  of  time  men-^ 
tioned  in  the  Scriptures  will  eluqidate  the  meaning  of 
ajDultitude  of  passages  with  regard  to  seasons,  cir- 
CUHMtancea,  and  ceremonies. 

.L  The  Hebrews  computed  their  Days  from  evening 
to  evening,  according  to  the  command  of  Moses. 
(Lev.  xxiiL  32.) 

'..The  Romans  had  two  different  computations  of  their 
days,  and  two  denominations  for  them.  The  one  they 
catted  the  ehilf  the  othier  the  natural  day :  the  first  was 
the  same  as  ours ;  the  second,  which  was  the  vulgar 
computation,  began  at  six  in  the  moruing,  and  ended 
ift>sax  in  the  evening.  The  civU  day  of  the  Jews  varied 
in  length  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year.  This 
pbrtioa  of  time  was,  at  first,  divided  into  Jour  parts 

*  For  a  fun  detail  of  these  circumstances,  which  do  noC  admit  of 
MdgemMt,  lee  the  author's  lar^^  Introduction,  toI.  Si.  pp.  150 
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(Nehem.  ix.  S.);  which,  though  varying  la  length  ao> 
cording  to  the  seasons,  could  nevertheless  be  easilji 
discerned  Trom  the  position  or  appearance  of  the  tak' 
in  the  horixon.  Aflcrwards,  the  civil  day  was  divided 
into  twelve  houtB,  which  were  measured  either  fhn 
the  position  of  the  sun,  or  from  dials  constructed  tei 
that  purpose. 

II.  These  Hours  were  equal  to  each  other,  but  un* 
equal  with  respect  to  the  dilTerent  seasons  of  theyea^, 
thus  the  twelve  hours  of  the  longest  day  in  sumutet 
were  much  longer  than  those  of  the  shortest  day  ia 
winter.  The  Jews  computed  their  hours  of  the  civil 
day  froio  six  in  the  morning  till  six  In  the  evening^, 
thus  their  ^rtt  hour  corresponded  with  our  mm* 
o'clock  ;  their  second  to  our  eight  ;  their  third  to  OW 
nine,  &c. 

The  night  was  originally  divided  into  three  parts  dB 
wATCB&s(Psal.lxiii.6.xc.  4'.  Lam.ii.ld.  Jodg.vii.lft 
Exod.  xiv.  24),  which  probably  were  of  unequal  lengdu 
In  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  was  divided  'unoJoKt' 
watches,  a  fourth  watch  having  been  introduced  amoo^ 
the  Jens  front  the  Romans.  The  hour  is  frequenflj^ 
used  with  great  latitude  In  the  Scriptures,  and  muhA< 
times  implies  the  space  of  time  occupied  by  a  whd^ 
watch.  (Matt.  sxv.  13.  xxvi.  40.  Mark  xiv.  37.  Lulw 
xxii.59.  Rev.iii.3.) 

The  Jews  reckoned  two  evenings  ;  the  former  begttl- 
at  the  ninth  hour  of  the  natural  day,  or  three  o'clodlh 
in  the  afleruoon  ;  and  the  latter  at  the  eleventh  hooMi 
Thus  ihe  paschal  lamb  was  required  to  be  sacrifiGed> 
between  the  evenings.   (Exod.  xii.6.   Lev.  xxiii.  4.)         4 

III.  Seven  nights  and  days  cnnstituled  a  Week  ;  tix 
of  these  were  appropriated  to  labour  and  the  ordinary^ 
purposes  of  life,  and  the  seventh  day  or  Sabbath  was 
pointed  by  God  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  rest. 
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rides  weeks  of  days,  the  Jews  had  toeeit  of  seven  yean, 
(the  seventh  of  which  was  called  the  sabbniical  year,) 
\  weeks  of  seven  times  seren  years,  or  of  forty-nine 
Jetrs,  which  were  reckoned  from  one  jubilee  to 
Uother.  The  Aftietli  or  jubilee  year  was  celebrated 
vith  singular  festivity  and  soleinnily. 

IV.  The  Hebrews  had  their  Months,  which  like  those 
of  all  other  antieni  nations,  were  lunar  ones,  being  niea- 
Mred  by  tiie  revolutions  of  the  moon,  and  consialing 
alternately  of  twenty-nine  and  thirty  days.  While 
the  Jews  continued  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  coni- 
■Mncemeat  of  their  months  and  years  was  not  settled 
by  any  astronomical  rules  or  calculations,  but  by  the 
phtttU  or  actual  appearance  of  tlie  moon.  As  soon  as 
they  saw  the  moon,  they  began  the  month  :  but  since 
their  dispersion  throughout  all  nations,  they  have  had 
recourse  to  astronomical  calculations  and  cycles,  \a 
wiiet  to  fix  tlie  beginning  of  their  months  and  years. 
Originally,  the  Jews  bad  no  particular  names  for 
lieir  months,  but  called  them  the  first,  second,  &c. 
lilExod.  xiii.4.  the^r«f  month  is  termed  Abib ;  in 
i-KingSTi.  1.  the  jfconrfis  named  Zif;  in  1  Kings  viii.2 
tbe  tevenlh  is  named  Ethanim ;  and  the  eighth,  Bui,  in 
liKingsvi.  S8.:  but  concerning  tbe  origin  of  these  ap- 
pellatiDns  critics  are  by  no  means  agreed.  On  their 
return  from  tbe  Babylonish  captivity,  they  introduced 
the  names  which  they  had  found  among  the  Chaldeans 
Bnd  Persians,  and  some  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the 

mmaeA  writings. 

I  'V.  The  Jews  had  four  sorts  of  years  ;  ODefor;i/a>i/«, 
•0  called,  because  they  paid  tithe-fruils  of  the  trees 
which  budded  at  that  time;  another  for  Seastt,  in 
which  they  paid  tithes  of  the  beasts  chat  fell  within  the 
year  ;  a  third  for  sacred  purposes,  and  the  fourth  was 
atU  and  common  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine. 
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The  two  lut,  Si  being  most  Icdovd,  require  bnefly  to 
be  noticed. 

I .  Tlie  EccUtiastical  or  Sacred  Year  began  in  Mardii 
or  on  tlie  first  day  of  the  month  Nisan,  because  at  thai 
time  they  departed  out  of  Egypt.  From  that  monlll 
they  computed  their  fe&sts,  aod  the  proplietsaiso  oca* 
sionally  dated  their  oracles  and  visions.  (See  Zeck 
vii.  1.)  The  following  table  presents  tlie  months  if 
the  Jewish  ecclesiastical  year,  compared  with 
months: 


I.  Misu  or  Abib  ) 
(Keh.  ii.    I.  f 

Eslh.  iii.  7.)  i 
S,  Jyar  or  Zif 
S.   Sivin  (Ettb.  liii.  9.) 

4.  Hiammut 

5.  Ab 

6.  Elul(Neb.  ti.  15.} 

7.  Tisri 

8.  Uarchntin 

S.   Kisleu  or  Chideu 

(Zech.  »a.  1.  Nth. 
10.  Ttiebet 

7.) 


(  answering  to  part  of  March  and  April- 


April  Rnd  May. 
Muyuud  June. 
June  and  July, 
July  and  Augutt. 
August  and  ScptembtQ 
Sepicmbcr  und  Ortobtr. 
October  and  NoTtnUHb' 
Norcmber  and  DeccntbMl 
Dewmbcr  and  JtaaVf- 
January  and  Febru»7.  ■ 
February  and  March. 


1-)J 


la.  Adar(Eu-.  vL  15.  Eith. 

2.  The  Civil  Year  commenced  on  the  fifteenth  of 
our  September,  because  it  was  an  old  tradition  that  tld 
world  was  created  at  that  time.  From  this  year  the 
computed  their  jubilees,  dated  all  contracts,  and  noteA' 
the  birth  of  children,  and  the  reigns  of  kings.  Titi 
annexed  table  e^Uibits  the  mooths  of  the  Jewish  ciWt' 
year  with  tiie  corresponding  months  of  our  corapl 


1.  Tilrl     -     corri'spands  with  pan  of  September  and  Odobn 

2.  Marchovan  ...  October  and  NovtmiNttj 

3.  Cbislcuor  Ki>Icu  -  .  November  and  Dcc«mt '^ 
*,  Thebet            -               ■ 


6.  Adar 
T.  Nlvnoi 
9.  Jjrar  or 


Decern  biT  1 
January  and  Februafj.  < 
February  and  March. 
March  and  April. 
April  and  May. 


OF    COHPUTIK1   TIME. 


fc   Sivan     .    cocTBipondi  with  pati  o 

f    Mar  and  June. 

la   Thammui 

-     June  and  July. 

11.    Ab                -                . 

July  iind  Auguil. 

iS.  Elui 

.     Augusi  and  September 

Sanic  of  Ibe  preceiling  nnniei  are  stUI  ii 

1  ui.  m  Penia. 

Aa  the  Jewish  years,  being  regulated  by  the  phases 
or  appearances  of  the  moon,  were  lunar  yenrs,  consist- 
ing of  S54'  days  and  eight  hours,  it  became  neceBSary 
to  accommodate  them  to  solar  years,  in  order  that 
their  months,  and  consequently  their  festivals,  might 
always  fall  at  the  same  season.  For  this  purpose,  the 
Jews  added  a  whole  month  to  the  year,  as  often  as  it 
was  necessary ;  which  occurred  commonly  once  in 
three  years,  and  sometimes  once  in  two  years.  This 
intercalary  month  was  added  at  the  end  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical year  after  the  month  Adar,  and  was  therefore 
called  Ve-Adar  or  the  second  Adar. 

VI.  In  common  with  other  nations,  the  Jews  reckon' 
ed  any  part  of  a  period  of  time  for  the  whole,  as  in 
Esod.  xvi.  35.  Thus,  a  part  of  the  day  is  used  for  the 
whole,  and  part  of  a  year  for  an  entire  year.  An  at- 
tention to  this  circumstance  will  eitplain  several  appa- 
rent contradictions  in  the  sacred  writings ;  particularly 
the  account  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  in  Matt. 
XKvii.  63.  and  Mark  viii.  31.  three  days  ajkr,  with  that 
of  his  resurrection  on  the  third  dny,  according  to  Matt. 
xvi.SJ.  and  Luke  ix.  22. 

Besides  the  computation  of  years,  the  Hebrews  first. 
and  the  Jews  afterwards,  were  accustomed  |to  reckon 
their  time  from  some  remarkahle  a;ras  or  epochas:  as, 
I.  The  Livei  of  the  Patriarchs  or  other  illustrious  per- 
sons (Gen.  vii.  l.viii.  13.): — 2.  From  their  Departure 
out  of  Egypt,  and  the  first  institution  of  their  polity, 
(Exod.  xix.  1.  xl.  17.  Numb.  i.  1.  ix.  1.  xxxiii'.  38. 
i  Kingsvi.  !.) ; —  3.  Afterwards,  from  the  'Building  of 
-in*  Temple  (1  Kings  ix.  10.  2  Chroo.  viii.  L),  and  from 
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die  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Judoh  and  Israel :  —  *.  Then 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Babylonian  Captivity. 
(Ezek.  i.  1.  xKxili.  21.  xl.  1.)  In  process  of  timeUiey 
adopted,  and  for  1000  years  employed,  5.  The  arn  of 
the  Selcucida;,  which  in  the  books  of  Maccabees  is 
called  the  (era  of  the  Greeks;  in  later  times  (1  M«cc. 
xiii.  4'S.  xiv,  27.)  they  computed  according  to  the  years 
of  the  Maccabean  princes ;  and  since  the  compilation 
of  their  Talmud,  they  have  reckoned  their  years  fron 
the  foundation  of  the  world. 


d 


I.  Of  Tributes  and  T&ses. 

On  their  first  departure  out  of  Egypt,  the  Israelites 
contributed,  upon  any  extraordinary  occasion,  accordia| 
to  their  several  ability  :  after  the  erection  of  the  taber- 
nacle, half  a  shekel  was  paid  by  every  male  of  twenij 
years  and  upwsrds  (Eiod.  xxx.  13,  14.),  when  the 
census  or  sum  of  the  people  was  taken.  On  their  return 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity  an  annual  payment  of  tUt. 
third  part  of  a  shekel  was  made  towards  tlie  temple 
warship  and  service  (Neh.x.S2.);  and  in  the  ticne  c 
our  Saviour  two  drachma:  were  paid  by  bverx  Jm 
whether  he  resided  in  Palestine  or  elsewhere  :  baaidt 
which,  every  one,  who  was  so  disposed,  made  voluaiarj 
offerings  according  as  he  or  she  was  able.  (Mtric 
xii.  41—44.) 

To  supply  the  Jews,  who  came  to  Jerusalem  fhxB 
all  parts  of  the  Roman  Empire,  to  pay  the  balf-sbekd 


ateveraaoluMMdyWiUiihecuiTeiUcoiiifymoMy-ohang^ 
■t^iooed  Cheniselves  at  tables  in  the  courts  of  the 
lemptey  and  cbiefly»  it  should  seeniy  in  the  court  of 
the  Gentiles,  for  which  thej  exacted  a  nnall  fee.  It 
was  the  tables  on  which  these  men  trafficked  for  this 
unholy  gain,  which  were  overturned  by  Jesus  Christ. 
(Matt.xxi.  IS.) 

While  the  Jews  were  in  the  height  of  their  prospe- 
ritejf  the  Moabites  and  other  neighbouring  nations  were 
tributary  to  their  sovereigns.  Afierwardsi  however, 
the  Jews  became  tributaries  to  other  nations.  For  a 
short  time  they  were  freed  from  paying  tribute  under 
the  Maccabean  Princes;  but  after  they  were  conquered 
by  the  Romans,  they  were  subjected  to  the  pajrment  of 
a  capitation  tax  of  a  denarius,  as  well  as  various  other 
burthens,  which  they  paid  with  great  reluctance.  Thi^ 
will  account  for  their  hatred  of  the  Publicans  or  Tax- 
gathers.  In  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
tributes  were  farmed  by  Roman  knights,  who  had 
under  them  inferior  officers.  Some  of  these  are  called 
ddtf  pMieam  (fiM  Zaccheus),  probably  because  they 
wwi  receivers-general  for  large  districts :  others  were 
receivert  for  some  particular  post  or  place.  Such  was 
Matthew,  who  is  simply  termed  a  publican. 

IL  Of  Contracts  and  bargains  of  sale. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  and  long  before  them  among 
Ike  Canaanites,  the  purchase  of  any  thing  of  conse- 
qaence  was  concluded  and  the  price  paid,  at  the  gate 
ef  the  city,  as  the  seat  of  judgment,  before  all  who 
wMit  oot  and  came  in.  (Gen.  xxiiL  16^2D.  Ruth 
if.  1,  &)  In  process  of  time,  the  joining  or  striking  of 
iMids  was  introduced  as  a  ratification  of «  bargain  and 
sale.  This  usage  was  not  unknown  in  the  days  of  Job 
(xriL  8.)  and  Solomon  often  alludes  to  it.  (See  Rrov. 
vi.  I.  zi.15.  zviL  18.  zx.  16.  xxii«%.  xxvii.  18.)  The 
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earliest  vestige  of  written  instruineDts,  sealed  and  ileli- 
vered  for  ratifying  the  disposal  and  transfer  of  pro- 
perty, occurs  in  Jer.  xxxii.  JO— 12.,  which  the  prophet 
conmianiled  Baruch  to  bury  in  ao  earthen  vessel  in 
order  to  be  preserved  for  production  at  a  future  periodi 
as  evidence  of  the  purchase.  ( 14,  15.)  No  mention  ii 
expressly  made  of  the  manner  in  which  deeds  were 
anticntly  cancelled.  Some  expositors  liave  imagined, 
that  ia  Col.  ii.  14.  Saint  Paul  refers  to  the  cancelling 
of  them  by  blotting  or  drawing  a  line  across  them,  Oi 
by  striking  them  through  with  a  nail ;  but  we  have  no 
information  whatever  from  antiquity  to  authorise  such 
a  conciusion. 


I.  Hespectimo  the  Military  Disciflike  of  th 
JfiWfi,  numerous  parliculars  are  incidentally  dispersed 
through  the  Sacred  Writings,  for  &/uU  account  of  which 
the  reader  is  necessarily  referred  to  the  author's  larger 
work  ;  from  which  tlie  following  leading  circumstance* 
are  selected. 

The  earliest  wars,  noticed  in  the  sacred  writings 
appear  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  mere  predatoiy 
excursions,  tike  those  of  the  modern  Bedouin  Arabi> 
The  wars  in  which  the  Israelites  were  engaged,  wer«e( 
two  kinds,  either  such  as  were  expressly  enjoined  hj 
divine  command,  or  such  as  were  voluntary  and  entar> 
ed  upon  by  the  prince  for  revenging  some  national 
affronts,  and  for  the  honour  of  his  sovereignty.  Aftw 
iheir  departure  from  Egypt,  tho  whole  of  the  raea, 
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Snm  twaMjF  jean  and  upwards  tmdl  the  kge  of  fifty 
(wkeii  they  might  dema&d  their  diBchaige  if  tfl^y 
chose),  were  liable  to  military  iservice,  the  f>rie8(i  Md 
Leriteanot  excepted.  (Numb.i.  S.S^  2  Sam. 'XtiH«  ^. 
i  Kings*  iL  S5.)    liiie  the  militia  in  some  couqtrieBy  dfey 
were  always  ready  to  assemble  at  the  shortest  notice*  If 
tlie  occasion  were  extremely  m'gent,  afibctit^  their 
existence  as  a  people,  all  were  summoned  to  war  i  hut 
ordinarily,  when  there  was  no  necessity  for  conr-oking 
die  whole  of  their  forces,  a  selection  was  made.    This 
node  of  choosing  soldiers,  to  which  there  are  nnmelroas 
HHosions  in  the  Scriptures,  accounts  for  the  rapid  form- 
ation of  the  vast  armies^  of  which  we  read  in  die  Old 
Testament.    There  were,  however^  certain  exemptions 
in  favour  of  particular  persons,  which  are  specified  in 
Deut.  XX.  5—8.  and  xxiv.  i.    The  officers,  who  were 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Hebrew  forces,  appear  not  to 
have  difiered  materially  from  those  whom  we  find  in 
sntient  and  modem  armies.    The  most  distinguished 
was  the  Captain  of  the  Host  (2  Kings  iv.  18.),  who 
possessed  great  power  and  influence,  sometimes  indeed 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  sovereigpa,  and  who  appears 
to  have  been  of  the  same  rank  with  him,  who  is  now 
termed  the  commander  in  chief  of  an  army.     After 
the  establishment  of  the  monarchy,  this  officer,  and 
also  the  captains  of  thousands,  hundreds,  &c.,  received 
their  commissions  from  the  sovereign  (2  Sam.  xviii.  1. 
8  Chron.  xxv.  5.) ;  who  at  first  went  to  war  in  person, 
and  fought  on  foot  like  the  meanest  of  their  soldiers, 
until  David  being  exposed  to  great  danger,  his  people 
would  no  longer  allow  him  to  lead  them  on  to  battle. 
(2  Kings  xxi.  17.)     There  were  no  horse  in  the  Israel- 
itish  army  before  the  time  of  Solomon ;  nor,  though 
mention  is  made  in  Scripture  of  the  military  chariots 
of  other  nations,  does  it  appear  that  the  Hebrews  e^«t 
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I    used  war  chariDts.     Solomon,  indeed,  had  a  considev>i| 
able  number,  but  no  military  expedition  is  recorded 
ia  which  he  employed  them.     No  ioformatioo 
UB  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  order  of 
meat  adopted  by  the  Israelites  after  their  settlemel 
in  Canaan.     During  their  sojourning  in  the  wildcNT 
ness,  the  form  of  their  camp,  according  to  the  accouai  - 
given   in   Numb,  ii.,  appears  to  have  been  quadra*- 
gular,  having  three  tribes  placed  on  each  side,  under 
one   general   standard,    so  as   to   inclose   tbe   taber- 
nacle,  which   stood    in   the    centre.     Between   these 
four  great   camps  and  the  tabernacle  were  pitched 
four  smaller  camps  of  the  priests  and  Lcvites,  wbo 
were  immediately  in  attendance  upon  it ;  the  camp  of 
Mo«e<  and  of  Aaron  and  his  bods  (who  were  the  mi- 
nistering priests,  and  had  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary)  ■ 
was   on   the   east  side  of  the  tabernacle,  where  t 
entrance  was.     The  following  diagram,  which  ts  r 
duced  from  the  author's  larger  work,  will  give  i 
reader  an  idea  of  the  beautiful  order  of  the  It 
Encampment,   which    extorted   from   the    mercent 
Balaam  the  exclamation  related  in  Numb.  xxiv.  8 
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During  th«  encampmeat  of  tha  laraelites  id  tlw 
wilderoeu,  Moua  made  Ttrioua  lolutaiy  enactnieaU, 
which  are  recorded  in  Deut.  xxiii.  10 — 15.  Aotiently, 
the  Hebrew!  received  ao  paj  for  their  military  lerrioe : 
the  Cherethitea  and  Pelethitea  appear  to  have  baen 
the  firat  atipendiary  toldiera.  During  the  DioDarch]', 
however,  both  officera  and  private*  were  paid  by  the 
acmeign,  who  rewarded  themfor  diatiaguiahed  achiave- 
meitta.  (See  8  Sam.  xviii.  11.  Jot.  xt.  16.  1  Swn. 
XTiii.  25.  1  ChroD.  xi.  6.)  la  the  age  of  the  Maccabeea, 
tbe  patriot  Simon  both  armed  and  paid  hia  brave  com- 
panioDa  in  arma  at  faia  own  expeoae.  (1  Mac.  xiv.  S&) 
Afterwarda,  it  became  an  eatabliahad  cuatom,  that  all 
•(ddian  abouid  receive  pay.  (L^a  iiL  14. 1  Cor.  ix.  7.) 
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mm  paaaage*  of  Scripture,  and  especially 
*.  and  Mic.  iv,  3.,  it   appears  ihal  there 
m  wliicb  the  Hebrew  soldJen 
language,  were  trained  bj 
exercises  which  were  in  um 
K  of  aoiiquity.     Swilbiesi  of 
ncnt  highly  valued,  both  for 
A  pvtwag  so  enemy.     The  HebrewB  do 

any  peculiar  military  babi^|| 
»•:->•   (hey   ordinarily   irof^ 
■KM  em  en  Is  ;   they   girt  ^ 
preparing  for  battle, 
Tber  used  the  same  t 
both  defeasive  and  ol 
either  of  iron  or  of  bran,. 


Al  faM  «««i]r  ■■>  prorided  his  owd  anns;  bMi 
tar  ite  «MiiMUaM«  «f  regal  gavernment,  tbe. 
wia^M  ftcBcd  Jifto.  wfaesce  they  supplied  ihdr 
M(«.  (>Clnft.n.  I&xxn.  1*.  150  The  deffiuHt 
ms  tmmmmi  ti  a  MmH,  bnast-pbte,  shield,  mili-'' 
7-  fwJfct.  ■■<  pwon  «r  boots  to  protect  the  feci 
d  lC|^  ft«B  ati&««  vkch  were  stsclc  into  tht 
mbA  M  mft4e  tW  anrtk  of  a  boMtle  force.  That 
u  «««.  Ike  ««wd.  spew,  or  jarelin,  ban* 
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*  «f  katrie  was  vvn-  rioletM,  and  was  mtA 
tg'aMb.  xnu,  9*.  Exod.  xxxii.  lit 
t  ^M.  X«Hk  9ti.  5»,  Ac^l  Wkea  the  victory  wat  to 
ci<nLtbtbo<bn«rik«ilMw«reiMened(l  KingnxLj 
15.  «  SiK.  £.  SS.  9  Mac.  xfi.  39.),  tat 
rvtwuM  oTttw  aUn  wcrv  trcawd  with 
Wk  of  iniifwVr  (1  Sh*.  xxxi.  9— IS.) 


»«wi«|tnat 
cMnLtbtbc 
15.  «SiK.n 
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epBp^^  (^  ^^^*  ^^-  1^*  Judg.  i.  7*  1801.  iii.  17* 
2  KiBgs  viii.  12.  Psal.  cxxxvii.  9.) 

On  their  return  home^  the  victors  were  receiy^ 
wkh  every  demonstration  of  joy.  (£xod«  xv.  1— 81« 
Jodg.  xi.  S4.  1  Sam.  xviii.  7,  8.  2  Chroo*  xx.  27k'28.) 
Besides  a  idiare  of  the  spoil  and  the  honours  of  a 
triumph,  various  rewards  were  bestowed  on  those  war«> 
riors  who  had  pre-eminently  distinguished  themselveas 
aUusions  to  them  occur  in  1  Sam.  xvii,  25*  2  Safn.  v.  8* 
and  xviii.  11.  1  Chron.  xi*  6. 

II.  At  the  time  the  apostles  and  evangelists  wrote» 
Judaea  was  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans, 
irtiose  troops  were  stationed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Hence  numerous  allusions  are  made  to  the 
Military  Discipline  of  the  Romans,  in  the  New 
Testament,  particularly  in  the  writings  of  Saint  Paul. 
See  especially  Eph.  vi.  1 1— 17*,  in  which  the  various 
parts  of  the  armour  of  their  heavy  troops  are  distinctly 
enumerated  and  beautifully  applied  to  those  moral  and 
spiritual  weapons  with  which  the  true  Christian  ought 
to  be  fortified. 

The  strictest  subordination  and  obedience  were  ex- 
acted of  every  Roman  soldier,  who  was  also  inured  to 
great  hardships,  and  was  not  allowed  to  marry.  To 
these  circumstances  there  are  allusions  in  Matt.  viii. 
8,  9.  and  2  Tim.  ii.  3, 4. ;  and  Rev.  iii.  5.  probably  re- 
fers to  the  practice  of  expunging  from  the  muster-roll 
the  names  of  those  who  died  or  were  cashiered  for  mis- 
conduct. Upon  those  who  pre-eminently  distinguished 
themselves  were  conferred  rich  and  splendid  crowns, 
frequently  of  gold,  to  which  there  are  allusions  in 
ftev.  ii.  10.  James  i.  12.  1  Pet.  v.  4.  and  2  Tim.  iv.  8. 
But  the  highest  military  honour  which  any  one  could 
fMeive,  was  a  Triumph  ;  in  which,  besides  great  num- 
bers of  waggons  full  of  the  arms  and  the  richest  spoils 
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which  had  been  taken  from  the  vsoquished  foe,  the 
most  illustrious  captives  —  sovereigns  not  excepted— 
trere  led  in  fetters  before  the  victorious  general's  dia- 
riot,  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  amidst  the  applsuie 
of  the  assembled  multitudes.  After  the  triumphal  pro- 
cession was  terminated,  the  unhappy  captives  vere  ge- 
nerally imprisoned,  and,  if  not  put  to  death,  were  i 
for  slaves.  The  knonledge  of  these  circumstanca 
beautifully  illustralea  the  allusions  in  1  Cor.  ij.  14—16. 
and  Col.  ii.  15. 


BOOK  III.  — SACRED  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  JEWS 
AND  OF  OTHER  NATIONS  MENTIONED  IN  THE 
SCRIPTURES. 


Thk  PatriarchB,  both  before  and  after  the  flood,  were 
accustomed  to  worship  Almighty  God  before  altars,  and 
also  upon  mountains  and  in  groves,  (Gen,  viii.  20.  xii.  8. 
xxi.  33.  and  xxii.  2.)  In  the  wilderness,  where  the 
Israelites  themselves  had  no  Bettled  habitations,  they 
had  by  God's  comraaDd  a  moving  tabernacle  ;  and  as 
Boon  as  they  were  Gsed  in  the  land  of  promise,  God 
appointed  a  temple  to  be  built  at  Jerusalem,  whicli 
David  intended,  and  his  sou  Solomon  performed  :  Afler 
the  first  temple  was  destroyed,  another  was  built  in 
the  room  of  it  (Ezra  iii.  8.),  which  Christ  himself  owned 
for  his  fwiue  of  prater.  (Matt.  xxi.  IS.)  There  were 
also  places  of  worship,  called  in  Scripture  High  Placet, 
used  promiscuously  during  the  times  of  both  the  taber- 
nacle  and  temple  until  the  captivity  ;  and,  lastly,  there 
were  Synagogues  among  the  Jews,  and  other  places, 
used  only  for  prayer,  called  Proieucha  or  oraloriet, 
which  chiefly  obtained  after  the  captivity  ;  of  theee 
various  structures  some  account  will  be  found  in  the 
following  sections. 

K  Sectiok  I.  —  or  the  Tabeniule. 

i- Mention  is  made  in  the  Old  Testament  of  three  dif- 
''crent  tabernacles  previously  to  the  erection  of  So- 
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lotnon's  tempte.  The  Jirst,  which  Moses  erected  for 
himself,  is  called  the  labemacU  o^  the  eongrtgalm 
(Exod.  xxxiii.  7-):  l>ere  he  gave  audience,  heard 
causes,  and  inquired  of  Jehovah,  and  here  also  at  firtii 
perhapi,  the  public  offices  of  religion  were  solemni^ 
The  second  tabernacle  was  that  erected  by  Mosea  fix 
Jehovah,  and  at  his  express  command,  partly  to  be  ■ 
palace  of  his  presence  as  the  king  of  Israel  (ExoJ.  il 
34.  35-),  and  partly  to  be  the  medium  of  the  mo)l 
solemn  public  worship,  which  the  people  were  to  piy 
to  him.  (26—29.)  This  tabernacle  was  erected  <tf 
the  tirat  day  of  the  first  month  in  the  second  year  aftti 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  TlieMM 
public  tabernacle  tvas  that  erected  by  David  in  bis  on 
city,  for  the  reception  of  the  ark,  when  he  received  (t 
from  the  house  of  Obed-edom.  (2  Sam.  vj.  7.  I  ChroBl 
xvj.  1.)  Of  the  second  of  these  tabernacles  we  Ht 
now  to  treat;  it  was  called  the  Taberxaclb by  fflf 
of  distinction,  and  was  a  moveable  chapel,  so  cow 
trivcd  as  to  be  taken  to  pieces  and  put  together  eglil 
at  pleasure  for  the  convenience  of  carrying  it  fre* 
place  to  place.  The  materials  of  this  tabernacle  wert 
provided  by  the  people,  who  contributed  each  afe 
cording  to  his  ability,  as  related  in  Exodus,  ch,  xxx«i 
and  xxxvi. 

The  tabernacle  consisted,  first,  of  a  house  or  teMt 
the  form  of  which  appears  to  have  resembled  that  li 
our  modern  tents,  but  much  larger ;  and,  secondly!  rf^ 
an  open  court  that  aurrounded  it.  Its  constituent  paiV' 
are  minutely  described  in  Exod.  xxv. — xxx.  and  xxttt> 
—  xl.,  from  which  the  following  particulars  have  be* 
selected. 

I.  Tlie  tent  itself  was  an  oblong  square  thirty  cubiti' 
in  length  and  ten  in  height  and  breadth  ;  and  the  bodj' 
of  it  was  composed  of  forty-eight  boards  or  planlt^ 
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each  of  which  was  a  cubit  and  a  half  wide  and  ten 
cubiU  high,  and  its  roof  was  a  square  frame  of  planks. 
The  inside  o£  it  was  divided  by  a  veil  or  hanging,  made 
<^  rich  embroidered  linen,  which  separated  the  Holy 
Place  from  the  Hol^  of  Holies.  In  the  former  stood 
the  altar  of  incense  overlaid  with  gold,  the  table  of 
sfarewbread,  consisting  of  twelve  loaves,  and  the  great 
candlestick  of  pure  gold,  containing  seven  branches ; 
none  of  the  people  were  allowed  to  go  into  the  holy 
place,  but  only  the  priests.  The  Holy  of  Holies  (so 
called  because  it  was  the  most  sacred  place  of  the  ta« 
bemade,  into  which  none  went  but  the  high  priest,) 
contained  in  it  the  ark,  called  the  ark  of  the  testimony 
(Exod.  XXV.  22.)  or  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  (Josh, 
iv.  7«)  This  was  a  small  chest  or  coffer  made  of  shittim 
wood,  overlaid  with  gold,  into  which  were  put  the  two 
tables  of  the  law,  (as  well  the  broken  ones,  say  the 
Jews,  as  the  whole,)  with  the  pot  of  manna,  and  Aaron's 
rod  that  budded.  (Heb.ix.  4.) 

The  lid  or  covering  of  this  ark  was  wholly  of  solid 
gold,  and  called  the  mercy-seat :  at  the  two  ends  of  it 
were  two  cherubim  (or  hieroglyphic  figures,  the  form 
of  which  it  is  impossible  now  to  ascertain,)  looking  in- 
wards towards  each  other,  with  wings  expanded,  which, 
embracing  the  whole  circumference  of  the  mercy-seat, 
met  on  each  side  in  the  middle.  Here  the  Shechinah 
or  Divine  Presence  rested,  both  in  the  tabernacle  and 
temple,  and  was  visibly  seen  in  the  appearance  of  a 
doud  over  it.  (Lev.  xvi.  2.)  From  this  the  divine 
oracles  were  given  out  by  an  audible  voice,  as  oflen 
as  Jehovah  was  consulted  on  behalf  of  his  people. 
(Exod.  XXV.  22.  Numb.  vii.  89.)  And  hence  it  is  that 
God  is  so  oflen  said  in  Scripture,  to  dxvell  behveen  the 
cherubim.  (2  Kings  xix.  15.  F&al.  Ixxx.  1.) 
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8.  The  Tabernacle  was  surrounded  by  an  obloi^ 
court,  separated  bj  curtains  from  the  camp  of  Israel 
The  priesis  and  other  sacred  Diinisters  alone  were  per- 
mitted 10  enter  it;  the  people,  who  came  to  offer  »• 
crifices,  stopped  at  the  entrance,  opposite  to  whuA 
itood  the  brazen  alter  for  burnt  offerings ;  and  neai^ 
in  the  centre  of  the  court  stood  a  capacious  bnUfH 
vessel,  called  the  brazen  laver,  in  which  the  priem 
washed  their  hands  and  feet  previously  lo  performing 
any  of  their  sacred  functions. 

The  tabernacle  being  &o  constructed  as  to  be  lahai 
to  pieces  and  put  together  as  occasion  required,  it  ac< 
companied  the  IsraeUtes  in  all  their  progresGes,  until 
they  arrived  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  There  it  was  ut 
up,  lirst  at  Gilgat,  and  afterwards  at  Shiloii:  on  beiiif 
restored  by  the  Philistines,  who  had  taken  it  and  de- 
posited it  in  the  temple  of  one  of  their  idols,  as  related 
in  1  Sam.  iv.  10,  11-  v.  vi.;  it  remained  for  twenlji 
years  in  the  custody  of  Abinadab,  of  Gibeah,  and  aAcf- 
irards  (for  three  months)  in  the  house  of  Obed-edom, 
whence  David  brought  it  with  great  solemnity  ints 
that  part  of  Jerusalem  which  was  called  ihe  city  ai 
David,  (2  Sam.  vi.  17.  1  Chron.  xv.  2S.  xvi.  1.)  Hen 
it  remained  until  it  was  deposited  in  the  temple  of 
Solomon,  where  (having  been  subsequently  removed)  k 
was  again  replaced  by  order  of  the  pious  King  Jotialw< 
{2  Chron.  XXXV.  S.)  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  con* 
sumed  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  NebucI 
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Tito  Temples  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  l.Tbat 
of  Solomon  ;  and  2.  That  erected  afler  the  Captivitj. 

I.  The  FIRST  TEMPLE  is  that  which  usually  bears  the 
■laioe  of  Solomon ;  the  materials  fur  which  were  pro- 
^ided  by  David  before  his  death,  though  the  edifice 
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waa  raised  by  hie  son.  It  stood  on  Mount  Moriah,  i 
eiainence  o(  the  mouoIatDouB  ridge  in  the  ScriptuMi 
termed  Mouot  SioD.  (Psal.cxxxii.  IS,  14.),  which  b 
beeu  purchased  of  Araun^  or  Oman,  the  Jebuni 
{2  Sam.  xxiv.  23,  2*.  1  Chron.  xxi.  25.)  The  plan  a 
whole  model  of  this  superb  struclure  were  formed  ai 
that  of  the  tabtrnacic,  but  of  much  larger  dimenaiMJ 
It  was  dedicated  by  Solomon  with  great  eolcmni^ 
Various  attempts  have  beeo  made  to  describe  the  pH 
portions  and  several  parts  of  this  structure  :  but  as  ■ 
two  writers  scarcely  agr&e  on  this  subject,  a  minute  it 
scription  of  it  is  designedly  omitted.  It  retained  M- 
pristine  splendour  only  thirty-three  or  thirty-four  yeaqi' 
when  Shishak  king  of  Kgypt  took  Jerusalem,  ani 
ried  away  the  treasures  of  the  temple  ;  and  after  undes 
going  subsequent  profanations  and  pillages,  thia  K 
pendous  building  was  finally  piundered  and  burnt  br- 
ibe Chaldsaos  under  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  year^t 
the  world  3+16,  or  before  Christ  58+.  (2  K 
13—15.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  17—20.) 

II.  After  the  captivity  the  temple  emerged  from  il 
ruins,  being  rebuilt  by  Zcrubbabcl,  but  with  vastly  it 
ferior  and  diminished  glory  ;  as  appears  from  the  teil 
of  the  aged  men  who  had  beheld  ihe  former  structnitf 
in  all  its  grandeur.  (Ezra  iii.  12.)  The  second  temfiI 
was  profaned  by  order  of  Antiochus  Epiphane«  (aJ 
3837.  B.  c.  163) ;  who  caused  the  daily  sacrifice  to  I 
discontinued,  and  erected  the  image  of  Jupiter  Olyi 
pus  on  the  altar  of  burnt  offering.  In  this  conditioa'fl 
continued  three  years  {1  Mace.  i.  62.),  when  , 
Maccabeus  purified  and  repaired  it,  and  restored  I 
sacrifices  and  true  worship  of  Jehovah,  (a.m.  i 
B.C.  160.) 

Some  years  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  B 
pairing  or  rather  gradual  rebuilding  of  this  second  tent' 


pie,  which  had  become  decayed  in  the  lapse  of  five 
centuries,  was  undertaken  by  Herod  the  Great,  who 
for  nine  yean  employed  ciglitcen  thousand  workmen 
upon  it,  and  spared  no  expence  tu  render  it  equal,  if 
not  superior,  in  magnitude,  £plcndour,  and  beauty  to 
any  thing  among  mankind.  But  though  Herod  accom- 
plished his  original  design  in  the  time  above  specified, 
yet  the  Jews  continued  to  ornament  and  enlarge  it, 
expending  the  satred  treasure  in  annexing  additional 
buildings  to  it ;  so  that  ihcy  might  with  great  propriety 
assert  that  their  temple  hail  been  forty  and  six  years 
in  building.  (John  ii.  W.) 

The  second  temple,  originally  built  by  Zerubbabel 
•fter  the  captivity,  and  repaired  by  Herod,  differed  in 
iweral  respects  from  that  erected  by  Solomon,  although 
Aey  agreed  in  others. 

The  temple  erected  by  Salomon  was  more  splendid 
•Bd  magnificent  than  the  second  temple,  which  was  de- 
fi^ient  in  five  remarkable  things  that  constituted  the 
diief  glory  of  the  first:  the&e  were,  the  ark  and  mercy 
IMI,—  the  shechinah  or  manifestation  of  the  divine  pre- 
■rince  in  the  holy  of  holies,  —  the  sacred  flre  on  the 
■Uftr,  which  had  been  first  kindled  &om  heaven,  —  the 
ariro  and  thummim,— and  the  spirit  of  prophecy.  The 
■Mond  temple,  however,  surpassed  the  first  in  glory, 
being  honoured  by  the  frequent  pretence  of  our  divine 
'Bariour.  agreeably  to  the  prediction  of  Haggai.  (ii.  9.) 
Both,  however,  were  erected  upon  the  same  site,  a  very 
hard  rock,  encompassed  by  a  very  frightful  precipice  ; 
and  the  foundation  mas  laid  with  incredible  expense 
and  labour.  The  superstructure  was  not  inferior  to 
great  work  ;  the  height  of  the  temple  wall,  espe- 

illy  on  the  soutli  side,  was  stupendous.    In  the  lowest 

laces  it  was  three  hundred  cubits,  or  four  hundred 
fif^y  feet,  and  in  some  places  even  greater.     This 
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moft  magnificent  pile  was  constructed  vHtfa  hard  while 
•tone  of  prodigious  magnitude.  Of  its  general  diepoti- 
lion  some  idea  may  be  formed  trom  the  plan  annexed 
to  the  Map  which  faces  page  '2\8. 

The  temple  itself,  strictly  so  called,  (which  com- 
prised the  portico,  the  sanctuary,  and  the  holy  of 
holies,)  formed  only  a  small  part  of  the  sacred  edifice 
on  Mount  Moriali  ;  being  surrounded  by  apacioof 
courts,  making  a  square  of  half  a  mile  in  circumfer* 
encc.  It  was  entered  through  nine  magnificeiit  gales; 
oiie  of  wliich,  called  tlie  Beautiful  Gate  in  Acts  iti.  &, 
was  more  splendid  and  costly  than  all  the  rest  i  it  vti 
composed  of  Corinthian  brass,  the  most  precious  meiil 
in  antient  times.  The  first  or  outer  court  was  called  the 
Court  of  the  Gentiles;  because  they  were  not  permilted 
to  advance  any  further,  though  they  were  allowed  to 
enter  it.  Markets  were  held  here  for  the  sale  of 
incense,  salt,  animals,  and  every  other  article  necessirr 
for  the  Jewish  sacrifices.  Here  also  sat  the  xaoaej- 
changers.  (Matt.xxi.  12,  13.  Mark  xi.  15— 17.)  TIA 
court  was  surrounded  by  a  range  of  porticoes  or  clel^ 
ters,  one  of  which  was  called  Solomon's  Parch.  [Join  • 
at.  23.  Acts  iii.  1 1.)  The  south-east  corner  of  the  roof 
of  this  portico  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  pinnae)^ 
whence  Satan  tempted  Christ  to  precipitate  himicK 
Matt.  iv.  5.)  I 

Within  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  stood  the  Cottri  ijf 
the  Isrneliles  divided  into  two  parts  or  courts,  the  outC^ 
one  being  appropriated  to  the  women,  and  the  mxitt 
one  Co  the  men.  Tlie  Court  of  the  Women  was  ■epa»> 
ted  from  that  of  the  Gentiles  by  a  low  stone  wall  <•■ 
partition,  of  elegant  construction,  on  which  stood  pillH*' 
at  equal  distances,  with  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  liatiaF 
importing  that  no  alien  should  enter  into  the  holy  pbUh' 
To  this  wall  Saint  Paul  most  evidently  alludes  in  Bph 
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ii.  13,  14-  In  this  court  was  tlie  Treasury,  roentioDed 
in  Mark  xii.  ii.  and  John  viii.  20. 

From  the  court  of  the  women,  whicli  waa  on  higher 
ground  than  that  of  the  Gentiles,  there  woa  an  ascent 
of  fifteen  steps  into  the  inner  or  men 'a  court ;  and  so 
called  because  it  was  appropriated  to  the  worship  of 
the  male  Israelites.  In  these  two  courts,  collectively 
termed  the  court  of  the  Israelites,  were  the  people 
praying,  each  apart  by  himself,  for  the  pardon  of  his 
una,  while  Zechariah  was  offering  incense  within  the 
sanctuary.    (Luke  i.  10.) 

Within  the  court  of  the  Israelites  was  that  of  the 
priests,  who  alone  were  permitted  to  enter  it :  thence 
twelve  steps  ascended  to  the  Temple  strictly  so  called, 
which  consisted  of  three  parts,  viz.  the  Portico,  the 
outer  Sanctuary,  and  the  Holy  Place. 

1.  Ip  tbc  Portico  were  suspended  the  splendid 
"votive  offerings  made  by  the  piety  of  various  iodivi- 
jUials,  which  are  alluded  to  in  Luke  xxi.  5.  Similar 
strings  were  comtnon  in  the  temples  of  the  heathen. 
^Tom  this  porch 

2.  The  Sanctuary  or  Holy  Place  was  separated  fVom 
(.flu:  holy  of  holies  by  a  double  veil,  which  is  supposed 
io  have  been  the  veil  that  was  rent  in  twain  at  our 
'jwiour's  crucifixion ;  thus  emblemaliciilly  pointing  out 
Wat  the  separation  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  was 
^bolished^  and  that  the  privilege  of  the  high  priest 
<fu  communicated  to  all  mankind,  who  might  thence- 
Mrth  have  access  to  the  throne  of  grace  through  the 

e  great  Mediator,  Jesus  Christ.  [Heb.  x.  19— 22.) 
This  corresponded  with  the  Holy  Place  in  the  Ta- 
bernacle. In  it  were  placed  the  Golden  Candlestick, 
the  Altar  of  Incense,  and  the  Table  of  Shew  Bread, 
which  consisted  of  twelve  loaves,  according  to  the 
Dumber  ot  the  tribes  of  Israel.     In  the  Hebrew  these 
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loaves  are  colIeclJvely  lermed  Bread  of  ihejacet,  b»-  I 
cause  eacli  loaf  being  square  had  as  it  were  Jour  Jaa 
or  sides.  Various  fanciful  delineations  have  been  giycK  m 
of  these  articles :  in  the  vignette  at  the  head  of  thh  I 
section  is  represented  the  form  of  the  Goldeti  Cani&^a 
ftici:  as  it  was  actually  carried  in  the  triumphal  pi(K 
sion  nf  the  Roman  General  Titus ;  and  the  i 
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'  triumphal  Arch  of  Titus  (which  has  been  mentioned  in 
pkSB.  ttipra)'''ta  in  a  much  better  state  of  preservation 
(ban  it  noH-  is. 

3.  The  //n/y  of  Holies  was  twenty  cubits  square. 
to  person  was  ever  admitted  into  it  but  the  high 
fricsi,  who  entered  it  once  a  year  on  the  great  day  of 
atonement.  (Exod.XKx.  la  Levlt.  xvi.  2. 13.34.  Heb. 
k.  2—7) 

'  This  most  magnificent  temple,  fur  which  the  Jews 
^Iberished  the  highest  veneration,  was  utterly  destroyed 
if  Ibe  Romans  a.m.  4073,  (a.d.  73.)  on  the  same  day 
4f  the  tame  month  in  which  Solomon's  temple  had  been 
Maed  to  the  ground  by  the  Bahyloniatu. 


I.  The  Hioa  Places,  which  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Old  Testament,  were  places  appropriated 
to  divine  worship,  in  groves,  woods,  or  mountains,  flrst 
hj  the  patriarchs,  and  afterwards  by  the  heathen  ido- 
Ifttera,  by  wIior)  they  were  made  the  scenes  of  the  most 
diabolical  and  impure  rites.  As  the  Canaanitcs,  among 
whom  the  Israelites  lived,  were  eminently  addicted 
to  this  idolatrous  Horship;  after  a  place  had  been 
BMJgned  for  the  worship  of  (iod,  it  became  unlaivful 
to  offer  sacrifices  upon  thei>e  high  places,  or  any  where 
viae  but  in  the  place  that  God  did  choose.  Hence  it 
ii  that  the  conduct  of  the  Israelites,  both  kings  and 
people,  in  offering  sacrifices  even  afYer  the  erection  of 
the  temple,  is  so  frequently  reprobated  in  the  books 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles.  They  were  indeed  removed 
by  several  pious  kings,  and  ]>articularly  by  Josiah,  after 
whose  time  tliey  are  not  mentioned  in  sncred  history. 

II.  Though  public  worship  was  forbidden  to  be  of- 
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fered  in  any  but  the  appointed  place,  yet  mention  is 
made,  in  Scripture,  of  places  built  for  private  devoHon, 
and  resorted  to  for  that  purpose  only.   These  base  been 
termed  PnosELCH*  or  Oratories.  From  the  pioseucIiB 
[M  it  should  be  rendered  in  Luke  vi.  12.),  where  our 
Lord  spent  n  whole  night  in  prayer,  beiug  erected  on 
B  mountain,  it  is  probable  that  these  edifices  were  the 
same  as  the  High  Places  already  noticed.     TTie  Je<ri. 
who  were  resident  in  heathen  countries,  appear  to  hare 

oratory  at  Philippi,  where  the  Lord  opened  the  hfari 
of  Lydia,  that  she  attended  unto  tite  things  ivhicfi  were 
spoken  by  Paul,  was  6jr  a  river  side.     (Acts  xii.  13. 
14.  16.);    the  Jews  being  accustomed,  before  prayer, 
to  perform  an  ablution. 

Scriptures,  and  other  instructions.    Though  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, their  origin  is  not  very  well  known  ;    and  many 
learned  men  are  of  opinion  that  they  are  of  recent  in- 
stitution.    In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  synagogue! 
became  so  fretjuent,  that  they  were  to  be  found  in  b]> 
most  every  place  in  Judica.     Maimonides  says,  that 
wherever  any  Jews  were,  they  erected  a  synagogue 
Not  fewer  than  four  hundred  and  eighty  are  Mid  to 
have  been  erected  in  Jerusalem,  previously  to  its  cap- 
ture and  destruction  by  the  Romans,     In  the  evange- 
lical history  we  find,  that  wherever  the  Jews   resided, 
they  had  one  or  more  synagogues,  constructed  after 
those  at  Jermalem.     U  docs  not  appear  that  the  syna- 
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gogues  had  any  peculiar y^rm  of  structure:  there 
were,  however,  various  officers  whose  business  it  was 
to  see  that  the  duties  of  religion  were  decently  per- 
fbnped  therein.  These  were,  1.  The  Rulers  or  the 
Synagogue  (Luke  xiii.  14.  Mark  v.  22.),  of  whom 
there  appear  to  have  been  several :  they  regulated  all 
its  concerns,  and  gave  permission  to  persons  to  preach. 
8.  Next  to  the  Ruler  of  the  Sjrnagogue  was  an  officer, 
whose  province  it  was  to  offer  up  public  prayers  to 
God  for  the  whole  congregation :  hence  he  was  called 
Shdiach  Zibbor,  or,  the  Akoel  of  the  Church,  be- 
cause, as  their  messenger  he  spoke  to  God  for  them. 
Hence  also,  in  Rev.  ii.  iii.  the  ministers  of  the  Asiatic 
churches  are  termed  angeU.  8*  The  Chazan  appears 
to  have  been  a  different  officer  from  the  Shdiach  Zibbor, 
and  inferior  to  him  in  dignity.  He  seems  to  have  been 
the  person,  who  in  Luke  iv.  20.  is  termed  the  Minis- 
TBR,  and  had  the  charge  of  the  sacred  books;  and 
whose  office  it  was  to  hand  the  book  of  the  law  to  the 
person  who  was  to  read  it,,  and  return  it  to  its  place. 

The  service  performed  in  the  synagogue  consisted 
of  three  parts^  viz.  prayer,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and 
pceachingi  or,  exposition  of  the  Scriptures. 

1.  Tlie  first  part  of  the  Synagogue  service  is 
Prayer  ;  for  which  some  learned  men  have  thought 
that  the  Jews  had  liturgies,  in  which  are  all  the  pre- 
scribed forms  of  synagogue-worship.  Though  the 
eighteen  prayers,  used  by  the  modern  Jews,  are  of 
great  antiquity,  yet  tliey  cannot  be  referred  to  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  For  the  more  commodious  reading  of  i^e 
Scriptures,  the  Law  was  divided  into  Paraschioth  or 
Sections,  and  the  Prophets  into  Haphtoroth  or  Por- 
tions :  of  which  a  brief  notice  has  already  being  given 
ID  page  105. 

o  4 
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3>  The  tliird  and  last  part  of  ihe  Kynagogue-servicc 
is,  Exposition*  ow  the  Schiptures  and  I'reacuihg 
to  ihe  people.  The  first  was  performed  at  the  time 
of  reading  them,  and  the  other  a/icr  the  readiiif;  of 
the  law  and  the  prophets.  In  Luke  iv.  15 — 23.  we 
have  an  account  of  the  service  of  tlie  synagogue  in  tlie 
time  of  ChriGt;  who  appears  Id  have  taught  tlieJewa 
in  both  these  frays.  From  this  passage  we  learn  that 
when  Jesus  Christ  came  to  Nazareth,  his  own  city,  be 
was  called  out,  as  a  member  of  that  synagogue,  to 
read  the  haphtoroth,  that  is,  the  section  or  lesson  out  of 
the  prophets  for  that  day  ;  nhidi  appears  to  have  been 
the  fitiy-firiit  haphtoroth,  and  to  have  commenced  witb 
the  Jirst  verse  of  Isa.  Ui.  Further,  he  stood  up  (at  it 
was  customary,  at  least,  Tor  the  oHiciatihg  niinister  10 
do  out  of  reverence  for  the  word  of  God,)  to  read  tbe 
Scriptures ;  and  unrolled  the  manuscript  (or  opeiud 
Ihe  volume,  as  it  is  rendered  in  Luke  iv.  l7-)>  until  he 
came  to  the  lesson  appointed  for  that  day;  which 
having  read,  he  rolled  it  up  again  (or  closed  the  boo^ 
verse  20.)  and  gave  it  to  the  proper  officer;  aod  then 
he  sat  down  and  expounded  it,  agreeably  to  the  UEOgC 
of  the  Jews.  The  antient  books  being  written 
parchment  or  vellum,  and  t^imilar  flexible  materiaUt. 
were  rolled  round  a  stick,  and,  if  they  were  very  loi 
round  two,  from  the  extremities.  Tltis  is  the  case 
the  vignette  inserted  in  page  95.*,  which  will  codt»: 
some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Synagogwr 
Rolls  are  unrolled.  It  is  taken  from  the  original  aoif, 
very  valuable  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  whidi> 
is  described  at  length  in  p.  96.  supra. 

Those  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  notorious  crii 
or  were  otherwise  thought  unworthy,  were  cast  out 

•  Hcnco  is  dcriied  ihe  lerm  valunie,  or  thing  roliod  up,  from  tl 
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of  thne  Byoagogucs,  that  is,  excommunicated,  and  ex- 
cluded from  partaking  with  the  rest  in  the  public 
prayers  and  religious  oiGcet)  tliere  performed  ;  so  that 
they  were  looked  upon  as  mere  Heathens,  and  shut 
out  from  all  benefit  of  the  Jewish  religion,  ivhich  ex- 
clusion was  esteemed  Bcandalous. 


BKtloii  I.  —  Of  Ifae  Jewish  Church  and  iu  Member). 

Is  FnoM  their  covenant  rclatioQ  to  Almighty  Gad,  the 
■hole  Jewish  nation  are  in  the  Scriptures  frequently 
termed  holy  ;  and  the  Apostles  being  Jews  by  birth 
(though  they  wrote  in  Greek),  have  often  applied  to 
Christians  the  phraseology  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  or- 
der to  convey  to  them  acturnte  ideas  of  tiie  magnitude 
of  God's  love  to  them  in  Christ. 

The  first  members  of  the  Jewish  Church  were  the 
hninediate  and  lineal  descendants  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob ;  who  professed  the  Jewish  religion  and 
used  the  national  language  wherever  they  might  reside, 
and  whom  St.  Paul  (Phil.  iii.  5.)  terms  Hebrews  of  the 
Hebrew!,  as  opposed  to  the  HellenuU  or  those  Jews 
who  lived  among  the  Greeks  and  spoke  their  language, 
and  many  of  whom  (as  Timothy,  Actsxvi.  1.)  were 
descended  from  parents,  one  of  whom  only  was  a  Jew. 
They  did  not.  however,  exclude  such  persons  as  were 
willing  to  qualify  themselves  for  participating  in  their 
sacred  rites.  Hence  they  admitted  Gentile  converts  to 
Judaism,  who  are  often  termed  strangers  and  sojourn- 
ei»  or  proselytes.  The  Libertinei  mentioned  in 
o  5 
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Acts  Ti.  9.  were  the  dest:endanls  of  the  Liberti,  or 
■hoie  Jews,  who,  having  been  taken  captives!  difierent 
times  uiid  carried  into  Italy,  had  subsequently  acqui 
iheir  liberty.  The  Devout  Men  mho  feared  God,  of 
whom  we  frequently  read  in  the  New  TeMamcnt,  wcm 
Gentiles ;  who,  though  they  did  not  qualify  themselvei 
for  full  communion  with  the  Jewiiih  church,  bad  never- 
theless acquired  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Most  High, 
than  the  Pagan  Tlieology  furnished,  and  who  in  some. 
respects  conformed  to  the  Jewish  religion.  Of  ihit 
description  waa  Cornelius  the  Centurion.  (Acts  x.) 

All  these  persons,  with  the  exception  of  the  lait 
class,  were  members  of  the  Jewish  church,  participated 
in  its  worship,  and  regulated  themselves  by  the  law  of 
Muses  (or  at  least  professed  lo  do  so } ,  and  by  the  other 
inspired  Hebrew  books,  whence  their  sacred  rites  and 
religious  instruction  were  derived.  No  person,  how- 
ever,  was  allowed  to  partake  of  the  sacred  ordiaanca 
until  he  had  undergone  the  rite  of  circumcision  :  whlcli 
sacrament  was  enjoined  lo  be  observed  on  the  eighdl 
Jay  oSicT  the  birth  of  a  male  child,  who  then  received 
a  name.  (Gen.  xvii.  12.  Luke  i.  59.  ii.  22.) 

In  the  initiation  of  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  reUgiOA 
according  to  the  rabbinical  writers,  the  three  following 
observances  were  appointed,  namely.  circumciiioHi 
baptism,  and  the  offering  of  sacrifice. 

All  these  rites,  except  circumcision,  were  performed 
by  tlie  women,  as  well  as  the  men,  who  became  p: 
lytes  ;  and  It  was  a  common  notion  among  the  Je*»: 
that  every  person,  who  had  duly  performed  them  A 
was  to  be  considered  as  a  new-born  infant. 
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Sbctioh  II.  —  On  the  MioiiUn   of  Ihe  Templi!,  anil  olber  Eccle- 
■iastical  Or  Sacrpd  Persons. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  Cdiuiuoq wealth, 
the  tribe  of  Levi  was  specially  devoted  to  the  service 
of  God,  instead  of  the  tirst-buni  of  the  tribes  of  Israel, 
and  nas  disengaged  from  all  secuhir  labours.  The 
honour  of  the  |jriesthood,  Lowever,  was  reserved  to 
the  lamily  of  Auron  alone,  the  rest  of  the  tribe  being 
eniplayed  in  the  inferior  oliices  of  the  temple  :  so  that 
all  the  prieEta  were  Levitcs,  but  all  the  Levites  were 
not  priests. 

Originally,  the  Levitbs  or  tribe  of  Leri  were  dirlded 
iUo  ihe  three  families  and  orders  of  Gershomites, 
Kohalhitee,  and  Merarites  (1  Chron.vi.  16.  &c.),  but 
afterwards  they  were  divided  by  David  (1  Chron.  xxiii.) 

bmto  four  classes. 
--  Their  principal  office  was  to  wait  upon  the  priests, 
BDd  be  assisting  to  them  in  the  service  of  the  taber. 
DKle,  with  its  utensils,  (which,  during  the  migrations 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  tliey  alone  were  per- 
mitted to  carry  and  to  set  up  when  the  camp  rested,) 
and  afterwards  in  the  service  of  the  temple;  so  that 
they  were  properly  the  ministers  and  servants  of  the 
priests,  and  obliged  to  obey  their  orders.  tNuuib.  iii.  9. 
I  Chron.  xxiii.  2S.]  It  was  their  duty  to  open,  close. 
Had  guard  the  temple,  to  cleanse  the  sacred  vessels,  to 
hsTe  the  charge  of  (lie  sacred  loaves,  &c.  Sic.  Some  of 
them  also  sang  psalms,  while  others  played  on  instru- 
ments, but  all  were  divided  into  companies,  over  whom 
a  president  was  placed.  The  Levites  bod  under  them 
persons  called  Nelhiiiimt,  who  performed  various  labo- 
rious services  in  tlie  temple. 

In  order  to  enable  the  Levites  to  devote  themselves 
0  that  aervice,  forty -eight  cities  irei^  assigned  to  them 


-to  that  aervice, 
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for  their  residence  on  the  division  of  the  land  of  Cft- 
naan  ;  thirteen  of  these  were  appropriated  to  thepriesta, 
to  which  were  added  the  tithes  of  corn,  fruit,  and  cattle. 
{Numb,  xviii.  21—2^.)  The  Levites,  however,  paid  to 
the  priests  a  tenth  part  of  all  their  tithes;  and  a^  the}' 
were  possessed  of  no  landed  properly,  the  tithes  which 
the  priests  received  From  tliera  were  considered  as  the 
first  iruits  which  they  were  to  otler  to  God> 

Next  to  the  Levites,  but  superior  to  them  in  dignity, 
were  the  ordinary  Priests,  who  were  chosen  from  the 
family  of  Aaron  exclusively.  They  served  immedi- 
ately at  the  altar,  prepared  the  victims,  and  offered  the 
sacrifices.  They  kept  up  a  perpetual  fire  on  the  altar 
of  the  burnt-sacrifices,  and  also  in  the  lamps  of  the 
golden  candlesticli  in  the  sanctuary;  in  short,  per- 
formed first  in  the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  in  die 
temple,  every  thing  directly  connected  with  the  service 
of  God.  And,  as  the  number  and  variety  of  their  func- 
tions required  them  to  be  well  read  in  their  law,  id 
order  that  they  might  be  able  to  judge  of  the  various 
legal  unc leannesses,  &c.  this  circumstance  caused  them 
to  be  consulted  as  interpreters  of  the  law  (Hos.  i 
Mai.  ii.  7,  &c.  Lev.  xiii.  3.  Numb.  v.  li,  15.)  as  well 
as  judges  of  controversies.  (Deut.  xxi.  5.  xvii.  8—134 
In  the  time  of  war  tlieir  business  was  to  carry  the  a 
of  the  covenant,  to  sound  the  holy  trumpets,  and  ant 
mate  the  army  to  the  performance  of  its  duties.  To 
ihem  also  it  belonged  publicly  to  bless  the  people  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord. 

Tlie  priests  were  divided  by  David  into  twenty-foui 
classes  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  7 — IB.) ;  which  order  waa  re^ 
tained  by  Solomon  {2  Chron.  viii.  14.);  and  at  the 
revivals  of  the  Jewish  religion  by  the  kings  Heaekiak 
and  Josiah.  (2  Chron.  xxxi.  2.  xxxv.  4,  5-)  As,  how- 
ever, only  four  classes  returned  from  the  Babylonisk 


captivity  (Eara  ii.  36—39.  Neh.  vii.  39—42.  xij.  1.). 
tliesewere  agnin  divided  into  twenty-four  classes,  each 
of  whicli  was  distinguished  by  its  original  appellation. 
One  of  these  classes  went  up  to  Jerusalem  every  week 
to  discharge  the  sacerdotal  office,  and  succeeded  one 
anotlier  on  the  fiabbath-day,  till  they  had  all  attended 
in  their  turn.  To  each  order  was  assigned  a  president 
(1  Chron,  xxiv.  6-31.  '2  Chron.  xxxvi.  14),  whom  some 
critics  suppose  to  be  the  snme  as  the  chief  prietti  so 
often  raeniLoned  in  the  New  Testament.  The  prince 
or  prefect  of  each  class  appointed  an  entire  family  to 
offer  the  daily  sacriitces  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  week 
they  all  joined  together  in  sacrilicing.  And  as  each 
family  consisted  of  a  great  number  of  priei-ts,  they 
drew  lots  for  the  different  offices  which  they  were  to 
perform.  It  was  by  virtue  of  such  lot  that  the  office 
of  burning  incense  was  assigned  to  Zacharias  the  father 
of  John  the  Baptist,  when  he  vjeat  inlo  the  temple  <^the 
Lord.  (Luke  i.  9.) 

^For  the  residence  of  the  priests,  thirteen  of  the 
vitical  cities,  already  mentioned,  were  assigned, 
lund  each  of  which  they  had  three  thousand  cubits 
of  land :  their  maintenance  was  derived  from  tithes, 
and  various  other  offerings  enumerated  in  Levit.  vii.  6. 
10.  33,  34.  Deut.  xviii.  3.  Numb,  x vii! .  13.  1.5,  16. 
Levit.  xix.  23,  24.  and  Numb,  xxxi.28— 41. 

Over  all  the  priests  was  placed  the  Mirk  Pbiest, 
who  enjoyed  peculiar  dignities  and  influence.  He 
alone  could  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  taber- 
nacle, and  afterwards  in  the  temple  :  the  supreme 
administration  of  sacred  things  was  confided  to  him  ; 
he  was  the  final  arbiter  of  all  controversies;  in 
later  limes  he  presided  over  the  sanhcdrin,  and  held 
the  next  rank  to  the  sovereign  or  prince.  Ilia  au- 
thority, therefore,  was  very  great  at  all  times,  espe- 
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■  titliy  wheo  be  united  the  pontifical  oad  regal  dig- 
I  nities  in  his  tiwti  person.  In  the  Old  Testameiil  he 
I  m  sometimes  called  (he  priest  by  way  of  emiueuce 
I  (Kxod.  xxix.  30.    Neh.  vJi.  65.),   and   sometimeB   llie 

■  head  or  diiet'ofthe  high  prieets,  because  the  appellaiian 
r  of  high  priests  was  given  ta  the  heads  of  the  sacerdotal 

fiunilics  or  courses  ■ 

The  pontifical  diguily.  in  its  first  institutJon,  wai 
held  for  life,  provided  the  high  priests  were  uot  guiit^r 
of  criuies  that  aierited  deposition.  During  this  period 
liie  high  priesthood  is  supposed  to  have  been  elective. 

The  first  high  priest,  all«r  the  return  from  the  cap- 
tivity, was  Joshua  the  son  of  Josedek,  of  the  family  oi 
Eleazar  ;  whence  the  succession  went  into  a  private 
Levitical  family.  The  office  was  then  filled  by  some 
of  the  princes  of  tlie  Macuubeaii  family.  According 
to  the  law,  it  was  or  ought  to  have  been  held  fur  life : 
but  this  was  very  ill  obeyed  under  the  Roman  govern- 
menl,  especially  during  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and 
in  the  laltur  years  of  the  Jewish  polity,  wlien  eleclioa 
and  the  right  of  succession  were  totally  disegarded. 
The  dignity,  sanctity,  and  authority  of  the  high  ptktl 
were  then  almost  annihilated;  and  this  office  was  not 
untrequeiitly  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  to  persoat 
who  had  neither  age,  learning,  nor  rank  to  recommeoil 
them  ;  nay,  even  to  individuals  who  were  not  of  the 
sacerdotal  race ;  and  sometimes  the  office  was  made 
annual.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  will  explain  the 
circumstance  of  several  high  priests  being  in  existence 
at  the  same  tiuie,  or  rather  of  tliere  being  several 
pontifical  men,  (Annas  and  Caiaphas,  for  instance,)  who, 
having  once  held  the  office  for  a  short  lime,  seem  to 
have  retained  the  dignity  originally  attached  to  the 
name. 

The  high  priest,  who  was  the  chief  i. 
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tad  appeared  before  God  in  behalf  of  the  people  id 
iheir  ucred  servicea,  and  who  was  appointed  for  sacri- 
fice, for  blesBing,  and  for  interceseiou,  was  a  type  of 
Jesua  Christ,  that  great  high  priest,  who  offered  him- 
•elf  a  sacrifice  for  sin;  who  blesses  his  people,  and  who 
€t>entiore  livtth  to  make  ivtercession  for  them.  The 
tenn  prieil  is  also  applied  to  every  true  behever,  who  is 
enabled  to  offer  up  hiniselfd  spiritual  sacrifice  accept- 
•ble  to  God  through  Christ.  (I  Pet.ii.5.  Rev.  i,  6.) 

Next  to  the  Levites,  priests,  and  liigli  priests,  the 
OpricERB  OF  THE  SvNAaucii;E  may  be  mentioned  here, 
M  being  in  some  degree  sacred  persons  i  since  to  them 
WW  confided  the  superinteudeDce  of  those  places  which 
were  eel  apart  for  prayer  and  instruction.  Their 
functions  and  powers    have    been   stated  iu  p.  295* 

)  The  Nazarites  or  Nazarenes  [as  the  Hebrew 
jlrord  Nazir  implies)  were  persons  separated  frani  the 
ue  of  certain  things,  and  sequcsiered  or  consecrated  to 
Jehovah.  They  are  commouly  regarded  as  sacred 
persons  :  a  notice  of  their  institute  will  be  found  infra, 
in  page  320. 

The  Hechabites  are  by  many  writers  considered  as 
a  class  of  holy  persons,  who,  like  the  Nazarites,  separ- 
ated  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  in  order  that 
they  might  lead  a  more  pious  life.  But  this  is  evi- 
dently a  mistake:  for  they  w-cre  not  Israelites  or  Jews, 
but  Kenites  or  Midianites,  whvused  to  live  in  tents, 
and  traverse  the  country  in  quest  of  pasture  for  their 
cattle,  as  the  NabathfEan  Arabs  antiently  did,  and  as 
the  modern  Arabians,  and  Crim-Tartars  still  do.  Their 
DiBoner  of  living  was  not  the  result  of  a  religious  in- 
stitute, but  a  mere  civil  ordinance  grounded  upon  a 
national  cusloai.  They  derived  their  name  from  Jona- 
dab  the  son  of  Rechab,  a  man  of  eminent  zeal  for  the 
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pure  worship  of  God  against  idolatry ;  who  assisted 
king  Jehu  iu  destroying  ihe  house  of  Ahab  and  tbc 
worshippers  of  Baal.  (2  Kings  x.  15, 16-  23.)  The  Re- 
chabiies  flourished  as  a  comniunityabout  one  hundred 
and  eighty  years ;  but  were  dispersed  after  the  de- 
■truction  of  Jerusalem  by  Kebuchadnezzer.  Some  of 
their  descendants  are  saiil  to  have  been  lately  disco- 
vered in  Arabia. 

The  Prophets  were  eminently  distinguished  amoog 
the  pereons  accounted  holy  by  the  Jews  :  they  were 
raised  up  by  God  in  un  extraordinary  manner  for  the 
performance  of  the  most  sacred  functions.  OrigiDBllj, 
they  were  called  Seen .-  tbey  discovered  things  yet 
future,  declared  the  will  of  God,  and  announced  their 
divine  messages,  both  to  kings  and  people,  with  a  cod- 
fidcnce  and  freedom  that  could  only  be  produced  by 
the  conviction  that  thfy  were  indeed  authorised  mes- 
sengers of  Jehovah.  Tlie  gitt  of  prophecy  was  not 
always  annexed  to  the  priesthood :  there  were  propliett 
of  all  the  tribes,  and  sometimes  even  among  the  Gea- 
tiles.  Tlie  office  of  a  prophet  was  not  confined  to  the 
prediction  of  future  events ;  it  was  their  province  to 
instruct  the  people,  and  they  interpreted  the  law  of 
God :  hence  the  words  prophet  and  prophecy  are,  U 
manv  passages  of  the  Scriptures,  synonymous  Hilh 
interpreter  or  teacher,  and  interpretation  or  teachlag. 
They  also  had  seminaries,  termed  Schools  of  the  Pn- 
p/iels,  where  religious*  truths  or  the  divine  laws  wert 
particularly  taught.  It  is  unanimously  agreed  both  bj 
Jews  and  Christians  that  Malachi  was  the  last  of  the 
prophets  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  :  and 
it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  bo  long  as  there  were 
prophets  among  the  Jews,  they  were  not  divided  by 
sects  or  heresies,  although  they  often  fell  into  idolotryi 
This  circumstanue  may  thus  be  accounted  for.  —  Al 
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the  prophets  received  thefr  communications  of  the 
divine  will  immediately  from  God  himself,  there  was 
no  alternative  for  the  Jews :  either  the  people  must 
obey  the  prophets,  and  receive  their  interpretation  of 
the  law,  or  no  longer  acknowledge  that  God  who 
inspired  them.  When,  however,  the  law  of  God  came 
to  be  explained  by  weak  and  fallible  men,  who  seldom 
agreed  in  their  opinions,  sects  and  parties  were  the 
unavoidable  result  of  such  conflicting  sentiments. 


Chapter  III. 

SACAID   THINGS.  —  OH   TRB   BACRIPICK8   AND     OTHER     OFFKRINOS     OF 

THS   JKWS. 

The  offerings  prescribed  to  the  Israelites  have  been 
divided  into  four  classes,  viz.  Bloody  Offerings,  Un- 
bloody Offerings,  Drink  Offerings,  and  Oblations  of 
different  kinds. 

I.  Bloody  Offerinos  were  sacrifices  properly  and 
strictly  so  called ;  by  which  we  may  understand  the 
infliction  of  death  on  a  living  creature,  generally  by 
the  effusion  of  its  blood  in  a  way  of  religious  worship, 
and  the  presenting  of  this  act  to  God  as  a  supplication 
for  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  as  a  supposed  mean  of  com- 
pensation for  the  insult  and  injury  offered  by  sin  to  his 
tnajesty  and  government.  In  all  sacrifices  of  this  class, 
it  was  required  that  the  victims  should  be  dean,  that  is, 
such  as  might  be  eaten.  Of  the  bird  tribe,  the  dove 
was  the  most  common  offering ;  of  quadrupeds,  oxen, 
sheep,  and  goats  were  the  only  kinds  destined  for  the 
altar.  Further,  the  victim  was  to  be  without  blemish 
(Levit.  xxii.  22.),  and  one  which  had  never  borne  th^ 
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yoke.  Being  found  ini maculate,  it  waa  led  to  the  ahM 
by  the  person  offering  the  sacriBce,  who  laid  bis  h 
upon  its  head;  by  which  act  he  acknowledged  the  Bfeau 
crifice  to  be  his  own,  and  that  he  ofTtired  it  as  an  ai 
ment  for  hie  own  eins,  by  which  he  had  forfeited  U| 
life  to  the  violated  law  of  God.  The  animal  being  is 
molated,  the  blood  wati  caught  in  a  vessel,  and  partfef 
sprinkled  round  about  upon  the  altar  j  by  which  ibt- 
atonement  was  made.  {Levit.  i.  5— 70  The  remaindtf' 
of  the  blood  was  poured  out  at  tlic  foot  of  the  a 
previously  to  laying  the  Bacri6ce  thereon,  it  was  salted, 
for  the  fire.  (Levit.  ii.  13.  Mark  ix.  46.)  At  first,  m 
crifices  were  offered  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle ;  but 
after  the  erection  of  the  temple,  it  was  not  lawful  U 
offer  them  elsewhere.  The  Jewish  Sacrifices  were  of 
three  kinds  ;  via. 

1.  The  Buant-Offerings,  or  Holocausts,  were  free- 
will offerings  wholly  devoted  to  God,  according  to  tht 
primitive  patriarchal  usage.  The  man  himself  wi 
bring  them  before  the  Lord,  and  they  were  offeredift 
the  nianner  just  described.  The  victim  to  be  offend 
was,  according  to  the  person's  ability,  a  buUocfc 
without  blemish,  or  a  male  of  the  sheep  or  goats,  oit 
turtle-dove  or  pigeon.  [Levit.  i.  3.  10.  I4-.)  If,  how- 
ever, he  was  too  poor  to  bring  eitlier  of  these,  he  w 
to  offer  a  mincha  or  meat  offering,  of  which  an  account 
is  given  in  page  308.  It  was  a  very  expresstve  lypt 
of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  as  nothing  less  than  his  cof 
plete  and  full  sacrifice  could  make  atonenient  for  i 
sins  of  the  world. 

2.  The  Peack-Offbbings  (Levit.  iii.  1.)  were  al 
free-will  offerings,  in  token  of  peace  and  reconciliatitf 
between  God  and  man:  they  were  either  eucharietic>k 
that  i»,  offered  as  thanksgivings  fur  blessings  received^ 
or  were  offered  for  the  impetralion  of  mercies.     These 
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ofierings  consisted  either  of  animals,  or  of  bread  or 
doagfa ;  i£  the  former,  part  of  them  was  burnt  upon 
the  altar,  especially  all  the  fat,  as  an  offering  to  the 
Lord ;  and  the  remainder  was  to  be  eaten  by  the  priest 
and  by  the  party  offering.  To  this  sacrifice  of  praise  or 
thanksgiving  Sksunt  Paul  alludes  in  Heb.  xiii.  15,  16. 
In  this  kind  of  sacrifices  the  victims  might  be  either 
male  or  female,  provided  they  were  without  blemish* 
The  same  apostle  has  a  fine  allusion  to  them  in  £ph  ii. 
14—19. 

3.  Sik*Off£rings  were  offered  for  sins  committed 
either  through  ignorance  or  wilfully  against  knowledge, 
and  which  were  always  punished  unless  they  were  ex- 
piated.  In  general  they  consisted  of  a  sin-ofiering  to 
Grod,  and  a  burnt-offering  accompanied  with  restitution 
of  damage.     (Levit.  v.  2^  19.  vi.  1 — 7.) 

4.  The  Trbspass-Opfbrings  were  made,  where  the 
party  offisring  had  Just  reason  to  doubt  whether  he  had 
violated  the  law  of  Ood  or  not.  (Levit.  v.  17»  18.) 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  differed  materially  from 
sin^ofierings.  In  both  these  kinds  of  sacrifices,  the 
peraoit  who  offered  them  placed  his  hands  on  the  vic- 
tim's head  (if  a  sin-ofiering),  and  confessed  his  sin  over 
it,  and  liis  trespass  over  the  trespass-offering ;  the  ani- 
mal was  then  considered  as  vicariously  bearing  the  sins 
of  the  person  who  brought  it. 

All  these  sacrifices  were  occasional,  and  had  refer- 
ence to  individuals ;  but  there  were  others  which  were 
national  and  regular,  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and 
annual. 

The  perpetual  or  DaUy  Sacrifice  was  a  burnt-ofier- 
ing,  consisting  of  two  lambs,  which  were  offered  every 
day,  morning  and  evening,  at  the  third  and  ninth  hours* 
(Exod.  xxix.  38—40.  Levit.  vi.  9—18.  Numb,  xxviii. 
1--^.)     They  were  burnt  as  holocausts,  but  by  a  small 
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Gre,  that  thej'  might  continue  huniing  the  longei. 
With  each  of  these  victims  was  offered  a  brcad'ofTeriog 
aad  a  drink-oHering  of  strong  wine.  Tlie  mornbg 
sacrifice,  according  to  the  Jews,  made  atonement  for 
the  sins  committed  in  the  night,  and  the  evening  sacri- 
fice expiated  those  committed  during  the  day. 

The  Weekly  Sacrifice  on  every  Sabbatli-day  wis 
equal  to  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  was  offered  in  additioD 
to  it.     (Numb.  X!tviii.  9,  10.) 

The  Monlhly  Sacrifice,  on  every  new  moon,  or  ai 
the  beginning  of  each  month,  consisted  of  two  young 
bullocks,  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  a  year  old,  to- 
gelher  with  a  kid  for  a  sin-offering,  and  a  suitable 
bread  and  drink-offering.     (Numb,  xxviii.  11 — 14.) 

The  Yearlif  Sacrifice  were  thus  offered  on  the  great 
annual  festivals,  which  are  noticed  in  the  following 
chapter;  viz.  1.  The  paschal  lamb  at  the  passover, 
which  was  celebrated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Jewish  tacred  year ;  2.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  M  1 
day  of  first-fruits ;  3.  On  the  New  Moon,  or  iirst  il>^ 
of  the  seventh  month,  which  wa£  the  commencemeal' 
of  their  civil  year;  and,  4.  On  the  day  of  expiatioo. 

II.  The  Unbloody  ISacrifices,  or  Meat-Offerinpf 
were  taken  solely  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  :  tb 
couid  not,  regularly,  be  presented  as  sin-offerings,  i 
less  the  person  who  had  sinned  was  so  poor,  that 
could  not  afford  to  bring  Iwo  young  pigeons,  or  t 
turtle-doves.  They  were  to  be  free  from  leaven 
honey,  but  to  all  of  theni  it  was  necessary  to  add  pt 
salt,  that  is,  saltpetre. 

III.  Dhink-Ofkerinos  were  an  accompaniment --^_ 
both  bloody  and  unbloody  sacrifices:  they  were  ne*« 
used  separately  ;  and  consisted  of  wine,  which  appt 
10  have  been  partly  poured  upon  the  brow  of  the ' 
tim  in  order  to  consecrate  it,  and  partly  allotted  totM 
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priestSy  who  drank  it  with  their  portions  of  both  these 
kinds  of  offerings. 

IV.  Besides  the  preceding  sacrifices,  various  other 
oblations  are  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings,  which 
have  been  divided  into  ordinary  or  common,  voluntary 
or  free  oblations,  and  such  as  were  prescribed. 

1.  The  Ordinary  Oblations  consisted,  (1.)  Of  the 
Shew^breadyy/rYiicYi  has  been  already  noticed  in  pp.  S91, 
292.;  the  loaves  were  placed  hot,  every  Sabbath-day,  by 
the  priests,  upon  the  golden  table  of  the  sanctuary  be- 
fore the  Lord,  when  they  removed  the  stale  loaves  which 
had  been  exposed  the  whole  of  the  preceding  week ; 

and,  (2.)  Of  Ineeme,  which  was  composed  of  several 
fragrant  spices,  prepared  according  to  the  commands 
given  in  Exod.  xxx.  34—36.  It  was  offered  twice, 
daily,  by  the  officiating  priest  upon  a  golden  altar 
(whereon  no  bloody  sacrifice  was  to  come),  except  on 
the  day  of  atonement,  when  it  was  offered  by  the  high 
priest*  During  this  offering  the  people  prayed,  silent- 
ly, without  (Luke  i.  10.) ;  and  to  this  solemn  silence 
Su  John  alludes  in  Rev.  viii.  1. 

2.  The  Voluntary  or  Free  Oblations  were  the  fruits 
either  of  promises  or  of  vows;  but  the  former  were  not 
considered  so  strictly  obligatory  as  the  latter,  of  which 
there  were  two  kinds:  (1.)  The  voto  of  consecrationy 
when  any  thing  was  devoted  to  God,  either  for  sacrifice 
or  for  the  service  of  the  temple,  as  wine,  wood,  salt, 
d!C«  To  this  class  of  vows  belonged  the  Corban, 
reprobated  by  Jesus  Christ,  which  the  Pharisees  car- 
ried so  far  as  to  exonerate  children  from  assisting  their 
indigent  parents  (Mark  vii.  9—11. 13.);  and,  (2.)  The 
tmo  of  engagements  when  persons  engaged  to  do  some- 
thing that  was  not  in  itself  unlawfiil,  as  not  to  eat  of 
some  particular  meat,  not  to  wear  some  particular 
M>its  not  to  drink  wine,  nor  to  cut  their  hair,  &c. 
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3.  The  Prescribed  Oblaliom  were  either  First  Fi 
or  Tithes. 

(1.)  All  the  Firsl  Fruits,  both  of  fruit  and  animals, 
were  consecrated  to  God  (Exod.  xxii.  29-  Numb. 
xviii.  12,  ]3.  Deut.  xxvi.  2.  Neh.  x.  35,  36.) :  ai\d 
the  first  fruits  of  sheep's  wool  were  offered  for  the  use 
of  the  Levites.  {Deut.  xviii.  4.)  These  firsl  fruits 
were  offered  from  ibe  feast  of  Pentecost  until  that  of 
dedication,  because  after  that  time  the  fruits  were 
neither  so  beautiful  nor  so  good  as  before.  Further, 
the  Jewe  were  prohibited  from  gathering  in  the  harvest 
until  they  had  offered  to  God  the  onter,  that  is,  the  new 
sheaf,  which  was  presented  the  day  aCter  the  great  day 
of  unleavened  bread:  neither  were  they  allowed  to 
bake  any  bread  made  of  new  corn  until  they  had  offer- 
ed the  new  loaves  upon  the  altar  on  the  day  of  pente- 
coBt;  without  which  all  the  corn  was  regarded  as  un- 
clean and  unholy.  To  this  St.  Paul  alludes  in  Rom. 
xi.  16. 

(2.)  Besides  the  first  fruits,  the  Jews  also  paid  the 
tenths  or  Tithes  of  all  they  possessed  (Numb,  sviii,  21.); 
they  were,  in  general,  collected  from  all  ihe  IruiU  tt 
the  earth,  but  chiefly  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil,  am 
rendered  every  year,  except  the  sabbatical  year. 
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In  order  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
wonders  God  had  wrought  in  favour  of  his  people. 
Moses  by  the  divine  command  initituted  varioiia  festi- 
vals, which  they  were  obliged  to  observe  :  these  aacicd 
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seasons  were  either  weekly,  moDthly,  or  annual^  or 
recurred  afler  a  certain  number  of  vears. 

I.  Every  seventh  day  was  appropriated  to  sacred 
repose,  and  called  the  Sabbath  ;  although  this  name 
is  in  some  passages  given  to  other  festivals,  as  in  Levit 
XXV.  4.9  and  sometimes  it  denotes  a  week,  as  in  Matt, 
zxviii.  1.  Luke  xxiv.  1.  and  Acts  xx.  7.  It  was  origi- 
nally instituted  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  creation 
of  the  world  (Gen.  ii.  3.) :  and  when  God  gave  the 
Israelites  rest  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  he  commanded 
the  Sabbath  to  be  statedly  kept.  (Exod.  xx.  10,  11. 
xvi.  23.)  Accordingly,  it  was  observed  with  great  so- 
lemnity ;  the  Jews  religiously  abstaining  from  all  ser- 
vile work.  (Exod.  xx.  10.  xxiii.  12.  &c.  &c.)  It  was 
therefore  unlawful  to  gather  manna  on  that  day  (Exod. 
xvi.  22 — 30.),  to  light  a  fire  for  culinary  purposes,  and 
also  to  sow  or  reap.  (Exod.  xxxv.  3.  Numb.  xv.  32 — 36. 
Exod.  xxxiv.  21.)  The  services  of  the  temple,  how- 
ever;  might  be  performed  .without  profaning  the  sab- 
bath, such  as  preparing  the  sacrifices  (Lev.  vi.  8 — 13. 
Mumb.  xxviii.  3 — 10.  Matt.  xii.  5.) ;  and  it  was  also 
lawful  to  perform  circumcision  on  that  day.  (John 
vii.  23.)  The  sabbath  commenced  at  sun-set,  and 
closed  at  the  same  time  on  the  following  day.  (Matt. 
vii.  16.  Mark  i.  32.)  Whatever  was  necessary  was 
prepared  on  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  day,  that 
U,  of  our  Friday ;  whence  the  day  preceding  the  Sab- 
bath is  termed  the  preparation  in  Matt,  xxvii.  62. 
Mark  xv.  42.  Luke  xxiii.  54*.  and  John  xix.  14.  31.42. 

We  know  not  with  certainty  irom  the  Mosaic  writ- 
ings what  constituted  the  most  antient  worship  of  the 
Israelites  on  the  Sabbath-day.  It  is,  however,  evident 
from  the  New  Testament,  that  the  celebration  of  this 
^m  chiefly  consisted  in  the  religious  exercises  which 
were  then  performed  :  though  there    is  no  injunction 
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recorded,  except  that  a  burn  (-offering  of  two  lacnbf 
should  on  that  day  be  added  to  the  morniDg  and  even- 
ing sacrifices  (Numb,  xxviii.  9-):  and  that  the  sixev- 
bread  should  be  changed,  (Levit.  xxiv,  8.)  In  tk 
synagogues,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  sacred  writ- 
ings were  read  and  expounded,  to  which  wassomelimcs 
added  a  discourse  or  sermon  by  some  doctor  or  emineai 
teacher.  (Luke  iv.  16-  Acts  xiii.  15.) 

Prayer  also  appears  to  have  formed  a  port  of  their 
sacred  worship  in  the  synagogue,  and  especially  in  the 
temple  (1  Sam.  i.  9,10.  i  Kings  viii.  29,  30.  3S.  ft»l. 
xxviii.  2.  Luke  xviii.  10.) :  the  slated  hours  were  at  the 
time  of  offering  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  or 
at  the  Ihird  and  ninth  hours  (Acts  ii.  15.  and  iii.  l.)i 
although  it  was  the  custom  of  the  more  devout  Jem, 
as  David  (Psal.lv.  17-)  and  Daniel  (vi.  10.)  to  pnf 
three  times  a  day.  Peter  vienl  up  on  the  kautt'tnp  U 
prai/^  {Acls  x.  9.) 

II.  The  Jewish  months  being  lunar  were  originallj 
calculated  from  the  Brsi  appearance  of  the  moon,  tf 
which  the  Feast  of  the  nevi  moon,  or  beginning  of 
months  (as  the  Hebrews  termed  it},  was  cdebraied. 
(  Exod.  xii.  2.  Numb.  x.  10.  xxviii.  J 1.  Isa.  i.  13,  14.) 
It  seems  to  have  been  in  use  long  before  ihe  lime  rf 
iVlosee,  who  by  the  divine  command  prescribed  wbit 
ceremonies  were  iben  lo  be  observed.  It  was  pW 
claimed  with  ihe  sound  of  trumpets  (Numb.  x.  1ft 
Psal.  IxxXL.  3.)  1  and  several  additional  sacrificea  weM 
offered.  (Numb,  xxviii.  11—15.) 

Besides  the  8abbath.  Moses  instituted  uiher  festi- 
vals :  three  of  these,  viz.  the  passover,  the  feast  af 
[lentecost,  and  the  feast  of  taberuacles,  wbich  trij 
usually  denoniinated  [be  Great  Festivals,  were  diKiitl 
guished  from  the  Sabbath,  and  indeed  from  all  athet 
holy  days,  by  the  circumstance  of  each  of  ihcm  laetiof 
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seven  (one  for  eight)  successive  days ;  during  which 
the  Jews  were  bound  to  rejoice  before  the  Lord  for  all 
their  deliverances  and  mercies.  (Deut.  xvi.  11 — 15.) 
All  the  males  of  the  twelve  tribes  were  bound  to  be 
present  at  these  grand  feslivals  (Exod.  xxxiv.  23.Deut. 
xfi.  16.)'  ^"^  for  their  encouragement  to  attend,  they 
were  assured  that  "  no  man  should  desire  their  land" 
during  their  absence  (Exod.  x\xiv.  24.1;  in  other 
words  that  they  should  be  secure  from  hostile  inva- 
sion during  thi;ir  attendance  on  religious  worship  :  — 
a  manifest  proof  thij  of  the  divine  origin  of  their  reli< 
gioHi  as  well  as  of  the  power  and  particular  providence 

t  of  God,  in  working  thrice  eery  year  an  especial  mira- 
tk  for  the  protection  of  his  people. 

III.  TTie  first  and  most  eminent  of  these  festivals  was 
the  Passover,  instituted  the  night  before  the  Israelites' 
departure  from  Egypt,  for  a  perpetual  memorial  of 
their  signal  deliverance,  and  of  the  favour  which  God 
shewed  them  in  passing  over  and  sparing  their  tirst- 
bom,  when  he  slew  the  hrst-bom  of  the  Egyptians. 
(Exod.  xii.  12—14.  29,  30—51.)  This  festival  was  also 
called  thejeast  or  the  days  nf  unleavened  bread  (Exod. 
xxfii.  15.  Mark  xiv.  I.  Act^  xii.  S.) ;  because  it  was 
unlawful  to  eat  any  other  bread  during  the  seven  days 
the  feast  laeted.  The  name  was  also  by  a  metonymy 
given  to  the  lamb  that  was  killed  on  the  first  day  of  this 
feast  (Ezra  vi.  20.  Matt.  xxvi.  17.)  whence  the  expres- 
sions, to  e{it  the  pasiover  (Mark.  xiv.  12,  14.),  and  to 
aacrifiee  the  passover.  (1  Cor.  v.  7.)  Hence  also  St. 
Pml  calls  Jesus  Christ  our  passover  (ibid.),  that  is,  our 
true  paschal  lamb.  But  the  appellation,  passover, 
belongs  more  particularly  to  the  second  day  of  the 
fetit,  viz.  tlie  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Nisan.  It 
wa>  ordtuned  to  be  celebrated  on  the  anniycraary  of  the 
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deliverance  o£  the  Israelites.  Thia  was  an  uidiipei 
able  rile  to  be  observed  by  every  Israelite,  «xcep(4 
particular  ca^ea  enumerated  in  Nunib.  ix.  lr~I3.i'0>  ^ 
pain  of  deatli ;  and  no  undrcumciscd  persoa  »B( 
atloweil  to  partake  of  the  pas«over.  Id  the  later  tiin^ 
of  the  Jewish  Polity,  the  custom  was  introduced,  of 
liberating  Bonie  criminals,  in  order  to  render  this  festi- 
val the  more  interesting  :  and  this  custom  had  become 
so  strong  that  Pilate  could  not  deviate  from  it,  1*4 
therefore  reluctantly  liberated  Barabbas.  (Matt,  xx 
15.  Luke  xxiii.  17.  John  xviii.  39.)  The  particular  ri 
with  which  this  festival  waa  to  be  celebrated,  are  sp^ 
fied  in  Exod.  xii.  The  later  Jews  made  some  addi^ 
to  the  rites  prescribed  by  Moses  respecting  the  pagclH 
sacrifice.  'I1iey  drank  with  it  four  cups  of  wioe)^ 
which  the  third  was  called  the  cup  of  bletiing  (allv^l 
to  in  ICor.  x.  16.  compared  with  Matt.  xxvi.  87.)  A^ 
which  they  sang  the  hymn  called  the  "  Great  Halle)j^ 
viz.  Psalm  cxiii—cxviii.  Sometimes,  when,  after  tip 
fourth  cup,  the  guests  felt  disposed  to  repeat  PsaM 
cxx — cxxxvii.,  a  fifth  cup  was  also  drunk.  Tbqg 
ceremonies  appear  to  have  been  in  part  imitated  Jig 
Jesus  Christ,  In  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist.  IJV 
paschal  victim  typified  Jesus  Christ,  his  suflTeringg,  i 
death :  not  a  bone  of  it  was  to  be  broken  ;  a  circOQb 
stance  in  which  there  was  a  remarkable  corresponjonA 
between  the  type  and  the  antitype.  (Exod.  xii,  ^ 
Johnxix.  83.36.)  ^ 

IV.  The  second  Great  Festival  was  the  Feast, (^ 
Pbntecost,  which  was  celebrated  on  the  50th  di^ 
after  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread.  It  was  a  tei 
tival  of  thanksgiving  for  the  harvest,  which  commeno^ 
immediately  afler  the  passover.  On  thi 
loaves  made  of  the  new  meal  were  olTered  before  t^ 
Lord  as  the  first  fruits  :  whence  it  is  called  the  day  W 
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the  first  fruits.     The  form  of  thanksgiving  is  given  in 
Deni.  xxvi.  5 — 10. 

V.  llie  Feast  ot  TASERNActEs  waa  instituted  to 
commemorste  the  dwelling  of  the  Israelites  in  tents 
while  they  wandered  in  the  desert,  (Lev,  xxiii.  34. 
♦3.)  Hence  it  is  called  by  St.  John  ihe/eail  of  tents 
(tnojMTin'ia,  ikenopegia,  John  vii.  iJ.)  Iti»  likewise  termed 
the  feast  of  hgatherirtgi  ( Exod.  xxiii.  16.  xxxiv.  '22.) 
Further,  the  design  of  this  feast  was,  toreEurn  Ihaoks  to 
God  for  the  fruita  of  the  vine,  as  well  as  of  other  trees, 
which  were  gathered  about  this  time,  and  also  to  im- 
plore his  blessing  upon  those  of  the  ensuing  year. 
During  the  whole  of  the  solemnity  they  were  obliged 
10  dwell  in  tents,  which  antiently  were  pitched  on  the 
flat  terrace-like  roofs  of  their  houBes.  (Neb.  viii.  16.) 
Besides  the  ordinary  daily  sacrifices,  there  were  several 
extraordipary  ones  offered  on  this  occasion,  which  are 
detailed  in  Numb.  xxix.  One  of  ihe  most  remarkable 
ceremonies  performed  at  this  feast,  was  the  libation  or 
pouring  out  of  water,  drawn  from  the  fountain  or  pool 
of  Siloaro,  upon  the  altar.  As,  according  to  the  Jews 
themselves,  this  water  was  an  emblem  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Jesus  Christ  manifestly  alluded  to  it,  when  he 
"  cried,  saying.  If  any  maB  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me 
m4  drink"  (John  vii.  37-  39.) 
mh'\l-  To  the  three  grand  annual  festivals  above  de- 
Builibed,  Moses  added  two  others,  which  were  cele- 
Kbrated  with  great  soleninity,  though  the  presence  of 
EWery  male  Israelite  was  not  absolutely  required. 
Lt'  I.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Feast  of  Trumpets: 
I  'ft  was  held  on  the  first  and  second  days  of  the  month 
Tifri,  which  was  the  commencement  of  the  civil  year 
of  the  Hebrews.  This  feast  derives  its  name  from  the 
blowing  of  trumpets  in  the  temple  with  more  than  usual 
•olemnity.  (Numb.  xxix.  1.  Levit.  xxiii.  2i.)     On  this 
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TcBlival  they  ab  St  Dined  from  all  labour  (Lerit.: 

and  offered  particular  sacrifices 'lo  God,  which  are  i 

scribed  in  Numb.  xsix.  1 — 6. 

2.  The  other  feast  alluded  to,  was  the  Fast  o 
OF  Expiation,  or  Day  of  Atonement;  which  day  4 
Jews  observed  as  a  most  strict  fast,  abstaining  from  dS* 
aervile  work,  taking  qo  food,  and  afflicting  their  toub. 
(Levit.  xxiii.  27— SO.)     Of  all  the  sacrifices  ordained 
by  the  Mosaic  law,  the  sacrifice  of  the  atonement  was 
the  most  solemn  and  important:  it  was  offered  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  month  Tisri,  by  the  high  priest  alone, 
for  tlie  sins  of  the  whole  nation.     On  this  day  only,  b 
the  course  of  the  year,  was  the  high  priest  permitted  U> 
enter  the  sanctuary,  and  rot  even  then  without  doe 
preparation,  under  pain  of  death ;  all  others  being  e 
eluded  from  the  tabernacle  during  the  whole  c 
which  prefigured  the  grand  atonement  to  be  made  N 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world  by  Jesus  Christ,     The  p 
ticulars   incident  to   this   soleninity    are    detailed  i 
Levit.  xvi. 

VII.  Besides  these  variouiaDnualfestiTals,wfaicbi* 
instituted  by  divine  command,  the  Jews  in  Uter  ti 
introduced  several  other  feast  and  fast  days,  of  w 
the  following  were  the  principal ;  — 

1.  The  FeastofPohim,  orofLoTsasthcwordnigilt 
fies,  is  celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  days  of 
the  month  Adnr  (or  of  Ve-Adar,  if  il  be  an  intercalaiy 
year),  in  commemoration  of  the  providential  ddivei^ 
ance  of  the  Jews  from  tlie  cruel  machinations  of  H» 
man,  who  had  procured  an  edict  from  Artax«nte«  to 
extirpate  them.  (Esth.  iii — ix.)  On  this  occssioo  tbt 
entire  book  of  Esther  is  read  in  the  synagogues  of  tfac 
modem  Jews,  not  out  of  a  printed  copy,  bat  froiD  a 
roll  which  generally  contains  this  book  alone,  ii 
Jews,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  age,  who  are  able  10 
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attend,  are  required  to  come  to  this  feaat,  and  to  join 
in  the  reading,  for  the  better  preserration  of  the 
memory  of  this  important  fact. 

2.  The  Feast  op  Dedication,  mentioned  in  John  x. 
32.,  was  iostituted  by  Judas  MaccubeuH,  to  commemo- 
rate the  parificatioi]  of  the  second  temple,  after 'it  had 
been  profaned  by  Antiochus  Epijiliaaes.  (1  Mace.  iv. 
S3— 59.)  It  commenced  oo  the  25th  day  of  the  month 
CtaleUt  and  was  soIemoJBed  throughout  the  country  witli 
greu  rqeiciogs. 

.  VIU.  The  preceding  are  the  chief  annual  festivals 
noticed  in  the  sacred  writings,  that  are  particularly 
deserving  of  attention :  the  Jews  have  various  others 
of  more  modern  institution  which  arc  here  designedly 
omitted.  We,  therefore,  proceed  to  notice  those  ex- 
ttaordiiMiry  festivals  which  were  only  celebrated  ul>cr 
tlie  recurrence  of  a  certain  number  of  years. 

1.  The  first  of  these  was  the  SABBATICAL  Year;  for 
as  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  was  consecrated  as  a 
day  of  rest  to  man  aod  beast,  so  this  gave  rest  to  the 
land  1  which,  during  its  continuance,  was  to  lie  fallow, 
and  the  "sabbath  of  the  land,"  or  its  spontaneous 
produce,  was  dedicated  to  charitable  uses,  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  servants  of  the  family,  by  the  way-faring  stran- 
ger, and  by  the  cattle.  (Levit.  xxv,  I — 7.  Exod.  sxiii. 
11.)  This  was  also  the  year  of  release  from  personal 
slavery  (Exod.  xxi.  2.),  as  well  as  of  the  remission  of 
debts.  (Deut.  xv.  1,  '2.) 

2.  The  Jdbilee  was  a  more  solemn  sabbatical  year, 
held  every  seventh  sabbatical  year,  that  is,  at  the  end 
rf  every  forty-nine  years,  or  the  fiftieth  current  year. 
(Levit.  XXV.  8 — 10.)  It  commenced  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  of  atonement,  and  was  proclaimed  by  the 
muul  of  trumpet  throughout  the  whole  land.  All 
dlbu  were  to  be  cancelled  ;  all  slaves  or  captives  were 
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to  be  released.  Even  (hose  who  had  volunlanly  re* 
linquished  their  freedom  at  the  end  of  their  six  yeoti 
service,  and  vhose  ears  had  been  bored  in  token  of 
thdr  perpetual  nerviiude,  were  to  be  liberated  at  tbe 
jubilee:  for  then  they  were  lo  prodaim  liberty  thnit^ 
out  all  the  hud,  unto  all  the  inhnhitanU  therenf.  (Lertfc 
kxv.  10.)  Further,  in  this  year  ell  estates  that  l«2 
been  sold  reverted  to  their  ori^nal  proprietors,  or  W 
the  families  to  which  they  had  originally  belonged'; 
thus  provision  was  made,  that  no  family  should  ba 
iDtally  ruined,  and  doomed  to  perpetual  poverty :  te 
the  family  estate  could  not  be  alienated  for  a  loBgff 
period  than  fifty  years.  The  value  and  purchaM< 
money  of  estates,  therefore,  diminished  in  proportionto 
the  near  approach  of  the  Jubilee.  (Levit.  xxv.  15} 
From  this  privilege,  however,  bouses  in  walled  town! 
were  excepted  :  these  were  to  be  redeemed  within  ■ 
year,  otherwise  they  belonged  to  the  purchaser,  not- 
withstanding the  jubilee,  (v.  3D.)  During  this  year,  W 
well  as  in  the  sabbatical  year,  the  ground  also  haditi 
rest,  and  was  not  cultivated. 


1.  Of  Oaths.  —  The  person  who  confirmed  hi* 
assertion  by  a  voluntary  oath  pronounced  the  son* 
with  liis  right  hand  elevated  :  but  when  an  oath  w« 
exacted,  whether  judicially  or  otherwise,  the  persO*. 
to  whom  it  was  put,  answered  by  saying  Aneit,  AmeMi 
{So  let  it  be,)  or,  Thou  ha*t  *aU  A.  { Numb.  v.  19— tti 
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Deut.  xxvii,  J5—-26.  Matt.  xxvi.  6i,)  la  the  time  of 
Christ,  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  swearing  by  the 
■Itar,  by  Jerusalem,  by  themselves,  &c.  &c. :  and  be- 
wuse  the  sacred  name  of  God  was  not  mentioned  iii 
Mich  oaths,  they  considered  them  as  impo.'ing  little,  if 
amy  deception.  Such  fraudulent  conduct  is  severely 
Mosured  by  Jesus  Christ  in  Matt,  v.  33—37.  and 
Sxiii.  16—2?. 
iU,  Nature  and  differcDt  kinds  of  Vows. 
•r  A  Vow  is  a  religious  engagement  or  promise,  volun- 
iMily  undertaken  by  a  person  towards  Almighty  God  : 
to  render  it  valid,  Moses  requires  that  it  be  actually 
Ulered  with  the  mouth  and  not  merely  in  the  heart 
<2binib.  XXK.  3.7-9.  13.  Oeut.  xxiii.24.);  and  in 
Deut.  xxiii.  18.  he  prohibits  the  offering  of  what  is 
mpiired  by  impure  means.  Two  sorts  of  Vows  are 
MOitioned  in  the  Old  Testament ;  viz. 

1.  TheCuEHEMOT  Irremissible  roto  .-  it  was  the  most 
•olemn  of  all,  and  was  accompanied  with  a  form  of  ex- 
ecration. Tliis  vOw  ia  no  where  enjoined  by  Moses> 
The  species  of  cherem  with  which  we  are  best  ac- 
quainted was  the  previous  dcvotement  to  God  of  hostile 
cities,  against  which  they  intended  to  proceed  with 
extreme  severity ;  and  thai  with  a  view  the  more  to  in- 
flame the  minds  of  the  people  to  war.  In  such  cases, 
not  only  were  all  the  inhabitant*  put  to  death,  but  also, 
according  as  the  terms  of  the  vow  declared,  uo  booty 
was  made  by  any  Israelite  ;  the  beasts  were  t^lain  ;  what 
would  not  burn,  as  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals,  was 
added  to  the  treasure  of  tlie  sanctuary ;  and  every  thing 
else,  with  the  whole  city,  burnt,  and  an  iniprecatioo 
pronounced  upon  any  attempt  that  should  ever  be  made 
torebuildit.  Of  this  the  history  of  Jericho  {Josh.  vL 
17— 19.  2J— 24.  and  vii.  1-12—26.)  fumishea  the 
Ll^st  remarkable  example.        >■  ^i\  ^a  t.-A  it-W  ■•¥* 
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2.  The  commoa  vows  were  divided  into  two  >oru: 
viz.  !•  VowB  of  dedication  ;  aiid,  2-  Vowb  of  self  intei- 
diction  or  abstinence. 

i.  The  Neder,  or  vow,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  tlie 
word,  was  when  a  person  engaged  to  do  any  ihtng,  as, 
for  instance,  to  bring  an  offering  to  God ;  or  otherwite 
to  dedicate  any  thing  unto  him.  Things  vowed  in  tins 
way,  were.  I.  Vneleaii  bt-atts.  These  might  be  eKtimateii 
by  the  priest,  and  redeemed  by  tlie  vower,  by  the  ad- 
dition ofone  fifth  to  the  value.  (Lev.  xxvii.  11—13.)- 
2.  Cfcan  ieattt  uscdjbr  offvringt.  Here  there  was  no 
right  of  redemption ;  nor  could  ihe  beasts  be  exchanged 
forothers  under  tliu  penalty  of  both  being  forfeited,  and 
belonging  to  the  Lord.  (Lev.  xxvii.9, 10.)  — 3,  Lanit 
and  houses.  Tliese  had  the  privilege  of  valuation  and 
redemption.  (Lev.  xxvii,  H~2i.) — To  these  web; 
to  add,  4.  Tkf  person  of  the  vower  kimielf,  with  the  lib 
privilege.  (Lev.  xxvii.  1 — 8.) 

ii.  Vows  of  Self- INTERDICT  ION  or  hkx-w-dzviu- 
were,  when  a  person  engaged  to  absuiui  from  witMi 
food,  or  any  other  thing.  To  this  class  of  vows  raayU 
referred  the  Naznreate  or  Nazariteship,  the  statottf 
respecting  which  are  related  in  Numb.  vi.  The  Naa- 
rites  were  required  to  abstain  from  wine,  fermentel 
liquors,  and  every  thing  made  of  grapes,  to  let  duir 
hair  grow,  and  not  to  defile  themselves  by  touchiig 
the  dead  :  and  if  any  person  had  accidentally  expirai 
in  their  presence,  the  Nazarites  of  the  second  ciMi 
were  obliged  to  recommence  their  Nazariteship. 

Similar  to  the  Nazareate  was  the  vow  frequently  mad 
by  devout  Jcu's,  on  their  recovery  from  sickneu,  t 
deliverance  from  danger  or  distress :  who,  for  thirf 
days  before  they  offered  sacriliues,  abstained  from  winft 
and  ghaved  the  hair  of  their  head.  This  usage  illustraHi 
the  conduct  of  St.  Paul,  as  related  in  Acts  xvij.  18 
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III.  The  PuRiFiCATiOKB  of  the  Jews  were  varioiK, 

and  the  objects  uf  them  wei'e  either  persona  or  things 

dedicated  to  divine  ivorahip.     The  Jews  had  iwo  sorts 

of  washing ;  one, — of  the  wliute  body  by  imnusrsion, 

which  was  used  by  the  prieeUt  at  their  consecration,  and 

hy  the  proselytes  at  their  initiation :— the  other,  of  the 

bands  or  feet,  called  dipping  or  pouring  of  water,  aiid 

which  was  of  daily  use,  not  oniy  for  the  hands,  and  feet, 

but  also  for  the  cups  and  other  veGseis  used  at  tlieir 

LdDcaU.     (Matt.  sv.  2.    Mark  vii.  3, 4.  John  ii.  6, )     To 

H  Aese  two  modes  of  purification  Jesus  Christ  seems  to 

\    dlude  in  John  xiii.  10. 

tV.  In  the  Mosaic  law  those  persons  are  termed  un- 
Uean  whom  others  were  obliged  to  avoid  touching,  or 
eren  meeting,  unless  they  chose  to  be  themselves  de- 
filed, that  is,  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  their 
brethren ;  and  who,  besides,  were  bound  to  abstain 
from  frequenting  the  place  where  divine  service  and 
the  ofiering-feasts  were  held,  under  penalties  still  more 

The  duration  and  degrees  of  impurity  were  different. 
In  some  instances,  by  the  use  of  certain  ceremonies, 
an  unclean  person  becanie  purified  at  sunset ;  in  others, 
this  did  not  take  place  until  eight  days  after  the  physical 
.     eftuse  of  defilement  ceased.     Lepers  were  obliged  to 
VjJirs  in  a  detached  situation,  separate  from  other  people, 
Hj^nd  to  keep  themselves  actually  at  a  distance  frointliem. 
*     Uey  were  distinguishedby  a  peculiar  dress;  and  if  any 
person  approached,  ihey  were  bound  to  give  him  warn- 
ing, by  crying  out.   Unclean!   unclean!   Other  polluted 
persons,  again,  could  not  directly  touch  those  that  were 
clean,  without  defiling  them  in  like  manner,  and  were 
obliged  to  remain  without  the  camp,  that  they  might 
not  be  in  their  way,  (Numb.  v.  1—4.)  Eleven  different 
L  ^tecies  of  impurity  are  enumerated  in  the  Levitical  law. 
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to  irfaicfa  the  later  Jews  added  many  others.  But  tli0 
severest  of  all  was  tbe  Leprosy,  an  infectious  diBcate  of 
ilow  and  imperceptible  progress,  beginning  rery  'w 
stdously  and  gentlvi  until  at  length  it  become  incuraUl^ 
and  moet  offensively  loathsome.  The  Mosaic  atatoM 
respecting  this  malady  are  recorded  in  Levit,  xiiL  xiti 
Numb.  V.  1— t.  and  Deut.  »xiv.  8,  9.  The  leproqi  ' 
lias  ever  been  considered  as  a  lively  emblem  of  tfaM 
moral  taint  or  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  nwD 
that  naturally  it  engendered  of  the  affipring  of  Adam*  g 
as  the  sacrifices,  which  were  to  be  offered  by  tbe  hcaM 
leper,  prefiguied  that  spotless  Zami  of  God  iJtat  taidk 
away  the  tin  of  the  world. 


1.  On  EEw  IilolBti7  of  ibe  Jews. —  II.  Jewidi  Sciia  menllOM' 
ia  ilw  New  TcMainenr.  — III.  EitnawCortuption  of  iIwJiwiA 
People  *l  Ibe  time  of  Christ's  Biitb. 

I.  Idolatry  of  the  Jews. 

Idolatry  is  the  superstitious  worship  of  idols  or  falM 
gods.  From  Cen.  vi.  S.,  compared  with  Rom.  i.  23.i 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  practised 
before  the  flood  ;  and  this  conjecture  is  confirmed  by 
the  apostle  Judc(ver. 4'.),  who,  describing  the  chamctcr^ 
of  certain  men  in  his  days  that  denied  the  only  Lori 
God,  adds,  in  the  etventh  verse  of  his  epistle.  Woe  unii 
tkpiii,Jbr  they  are  gone  into  t/ie  tvay  of  Cain  ,-  whence  ir 
may  be  inferred  that  Cain  and  his  descendants  were  the 

•  Article  rx.  of  the  Canfenian  of  lh«  Anglicin  cfaurdi. 
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first  who  threw  off  the  sense  of  a  God,  and  wor&hipped 
the  creature  instead  of  the  Creator.  The  heavenly 
bodies  were  the  hrst  objects  of  idolatrous  worship,  and 
Ifeiopotainia  and  Chaldsa  were  the  countries  where  it 
ekiefly  prevailed  after  the  deluge,  whence  it  spread  into 
Canaan,  Egypt,  and  other  countries.  Although  Moses, 
by  the  command  and  instruction  ofGon,  had  given  to 
the  Israelites  such  a  religion  as  no  other  nation  pos- 
•ewed,  and  Dotwithstaading  all  his  laws  were  directed 
to  preserve  them  from  idolatry,  yet,  so  wayward  were 
die  Israelites,  that,  almost  immediately  af^er  their  de- 
parture from  Egypt,  we  find  them  worithipping  idols. 
(Exod.  xxxii.  1.  Psal.  cvi.  19,20.  Actsvii.  41— 4.3.t 
Soon  af^er  their  entrance  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  they 
adopted  various  deities  that  were  worshipped  by  the 
Canaanites,  and  other  neighbouring  nations  {Judges  ii. 
IS.  viii.  33) ;  for  which  base  ingratitude  they  were 
severely  punished.  And,  after  the  division  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  it  is  well  known  that,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  short  intervals,  both  the  sovereigns  and  people  of 
Israel  were  wholly  given  to  idolatry:  nor  were  the 
people  of  Judah  exempt  from  the  worship  of  strange 
godi,  as  the  frequent  reproofs  of  the  prophets  abun- 
dantly testify.  At  length,  however,  become  wiser  by 
the  severe  discipline  they  had  received,  the  tribes, 
that  returned  into  their  native  country  from  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity,  wholly  renouncedjdola  try;  and  thence- 
forth uniformly  evinced  the  most  deeply-rooted  aversion 
Awn  alJ  strange  deities  and  foreign  modes  of  worship. 
Hiia  great  reformation  was  accomplished  by  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  and  the  eminent  men  who  accompanied  or 
succeeded  them  ;  but,  in  the  progress  of  time,  though 
the  exterior  of  piety  was  maintained,  the  "  power  of 
godliness"  was  lost ;  and  we  learn  from  the  New  Te»- 
tanent,  that,  during  our  Saviour's  ministry,  the  Jewt 
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were  divided  into  various  religious  parties  >  which  h 
differed  in  opinion,  and  purEued  each  other  with  d 
fiercest  animosity  and  with  implacable  hatred. 

11.  Of  these  ISects  and  thetr  respective   I 
which  there  are  frequent  allusions  in  the   New  Tfll 
tament,  we  are  now  to  give  a  concise  account. 

I.  The  sect  of  the  Saddi;cees  derived  its  name  tra 
Sadok,  a  pupil  of  AntigoauB  Sochieus,  president  of  li 
sanhedrin  or  great  council ;  who  flourished  about  two 
hundred  and  stxtvyears  before  theChristian  tera.  They 
disregarded  all  the  traditions  and  uuwritten  laws  which 
the  Pharisees  prized  go  highly,  and  professed  to  con- 
sider the  Scriptures  as  the  only  source  and  rule  of  the 
Jewish  religion.  Tliey  denied  the  existence  of  angeh 
and  spirits,  considered  the  soul  as  dying  with  the  body, 
and  consequently  admitted  of  no  future  state  of  re^ 
wards  and  punish  m en ts.  The  tenets  of  this  tecl, 
which  was  small  in  point  of  numbers,  were  not  so  ac- 
ceptable to  the  people  as  those  of  the  Pharisees. 

8.  The  Pkarisbes  are  supposed  to  have  appeared 
not  long  after  the  Saddaceee.  They  were  tJie  most 
numerous,  distinguished,  and  popular  sect  atnong  die 
Jews.  They  derived  iheir  name  from  the  Hebrew  word 
Pharash,  which  signifies  separated  or  set  apart,  because 
they  separated  tliemselvet  from  the  rest  of  the  Jeus  lo 
superior  strictness  in  religious  observances.  Thet 
boasted  that,  from  iheir  accurate  knowledge  of  religion, 
they  were  the  favourites  of  heaven ;  and  thus,  trusting 
in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous,  despised  othen 
(Luke  xi.  52.  xviii.  9.  Jl.) 

Tliough  they  professed  to  esteem  the  written  boolii 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  the  ^sources  of  the  Jewiih 
religion,  yet  they  also  attributed  great  and  equal  a» 
thority  to  traditional  precepts,  relating  principally  to 
txtemal  rites.    They  held  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  aoii 
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the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  bodj ;  but  they 
beliered  that  all  things  were  controlled  by  fate»  They 
rigidly  interpreted  the  Mosaic  Law,  but  not  ui^e- 
qnently  vidated  its  spirit  by  their  traditionied  and  phi* 
loaophical  expositions.  They  were  zealous  in  making 
proselytes;  and  their  professed  sanctity  gave  them 
great  influence  among  the  common  people,  especially 
with  the  female  part  of  the  community.  Their  general 
hypocrisy  and  profligacy  are  severely  arraigned  by 
Jesus  Christ. 

S*  The  EssxNESy  who  were  the  third  principal  sect 
among  the  Jews,  diffiered  in  many  respects  from  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  both. in  doctrines  and  in 
practice.  They  were  divided  into  two  classes :  (1.)  The 
ftacHeal^  who  lived  in  society,  (and  some  of  whom  were 
married,)  though,  it  appears,  with  much  circumspection. 
These  dwelt  in  cities  and  their  neighbourhoods,  and 
applied  themselves  to  husbandry  and  other  innocent 
occupations.  (2.)  The  contemplative  Essenes,  who  were 
also  called  Therapeuts  or  Physicians,  from  their  appli- 
cation principally  to  the  cure  of  the  diseases  of  the 
soul,  devoted  themselves  wholly  to  meditation,  and 
^avoided  living  in  great  towns  as  unfirrourable  to  a  con- 
templative life.    But  both  classes  were  exceedingly  ab« 
stemious,  exemplary  in  their  moral  deportment,  averse 
from  profane  swearing,  and  most  rigid  in  their  observ* 
ance  of  ihe  Sabbath.    They  held,  among  other  tenets, 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  (though  they  denied  the 
resurrection  of  the  body),  the  existence  of  angels,  and 
a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.    They  be- 
lieved every  thing  to  be  ordered  by  an  eternal  fktality 
or  chain  of  causes.    Though  they  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament,  they  are  supposed  to  be  re- 
ferred to  In  CoLii.  18.  21.  SS. :  and  the  comtemplative 
JBssenes  are  supposed  to  hate  been  intended  by  those 
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who  in  MaU>  xix.  13.  are  sdd  to  have  made  themselai 
Euiiucbs  for  the  Kingdom  of  God's  sake.  v 

4.  The  ScnisBs  and  Lawyers,  who  are  frequent 
mentioned  in  the  GospelE,  are  uiUBily  classed  ainoi 
Jewish  sects.  Tlie  Scribes  had  the  chaise  of  trM 
scribing  the  sacred  books,  of  publicly  interpreting  tl 
more  difticult  passages,  and  of  deciding  in  cases  widt 
grew  out  of  the  cerenioniai  law.  They  possecsed  grs 
ioflucDce  OS  well  as  the  Lawyers  or  private  leache 
ol'  the  law. 

5.  The  Samaritans  are  generally  considered  ai  J 
Jewish  sect :  their  origin  and  tenets  have  already  befl 
noticed  in  pp.  91,9^  ' 

G.  TheHERODiAHswere  a  political  faction,  the  pm 
tisans  of  Herod,  misnamed  the  Great,  from  whom  tbfl 
derived  their  name,  and  with  whom  they  co-operatfl 
in  all  his  political  and  time-serving  schemes,  to  cM 
ciliate  the  favour  of  the  Romans.  i 

7.  Ttie  Galil^aks  were  the  followers  of  Judaa  lb 
Gaulonite  or  Ga]ila»n,  whose  tenets  they  embraced  aM 
acted  upon.  Tliey  held,  that  tribute  was  due  to  Gqi 
alone,  end  consequently  ought  not  to  be  paid  to  tkc 
Romans  ;  and  that  religious  liberty  and  the  authority 
of  the  divine  Jaws  were  to  be  defended  by  force  of 
amu.  In  other  respects  their  docirines  appear  to  b 
been  the  same  as  those  of  the  Pharisees. 

The  Zealots,  so  often  mentioned  in  Jewish  hislor 
appear  to  have  been  the  followers  of  this  Judai 
has  been  supposed,  that  the  just  men,  whom  the  Phi 
riaees  and  Herodiaiis  sent  to  entangle  Jesus  in 
versation,  were  members  of  this  sect.  (Matt.  xxii. 
16.  Mark  xil.  IS,  14.  Luke  xx.  20.) 

8.  The  SiCARii,  noticed  in  Acts  xxi.  38 
asaassins,  who  derived  their  name  from  thei 
poniards  bent  like  the  Roman  ska,  which  they  c 
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CMled  under  their  garmentB,  and  privatdy  stabbed  the 
objects  of  their  malice* 

UL  The  Corruption  of  the  Jxwish  People^  both 
iaffdigion  and  morals,  in  the  time  ef  Cfarist,  sufficiently 
appears  from  the  censures  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  four  Gospels^  Tbe  evidence  of  the 
sacred  writers  b  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  proftme 
writer^  especially  Josephus  the  Jewish  Historian,  from 
whom  we  learn  that  the  corruption  and  profligacy  ci 
the  chief  priests  and  other  distinguished  leaders  per- 
raded  the  priests ;  and  that  from  them  the  moral  and 
religious  contamination  had  spread  to  the  lowest  classes 
of  the  people,  who  were  immersed  in  ignorance  anchricc, 
and  cherished  the  most  supercilious  contempt  and  bitter 
hatred  towards  the  Gentiles.  So  great  was  their  pro* 
fligacy  in  the  last  period  of  their  commonwealtln  that 
Josephus  has  recorded  it  as  his  opinion,  that  if  the 
Romans  had  delayed  any  longer  to  have  come  a^^dnst 
them,  the  city  (Jerusalem)  would  either  have  beien 
swaUowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  overwhelmed  by  a 
deluge,  or  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven  as  Sodom 
was:  for  that  generation  was  far  more  enormously 
wicked  than  those  who  suffered  these  calamities*^ 

«  De  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  t.  c.  13.  I  6, 
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BOOK  IV. —  DOMESTIC  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE 
JEWS  AND  OTHER  NATIONS,  INCIDENTALLI 
MENTIONED  IN  THE  SCRIPTURES. 


The  earliest  dwelling*  of  mankind,  after  ihcy  begsn 
to  multiplj,  are  supposed  to  liave  been  caves;  lhu» 
Lot  and  his  dauglitera  abode  in  a  cav«  after  the  if 
fitruction  of  Sodom :  and  both  anticnt  and  modern  tctr 
vellers  attest,  that,  in  some  parts  of  the  East,  caves  ha.n 
been  employed  forthe  purposes  of  habitation.  Tntue- 
ceeding  ages  they  abode  in  tents  (Gen.  xviii.  4);  and) 
in  progress  of  time,  houses  were  erected  :  those  of  iht 
rich  were  formed  of  atone  or  bricks,  but  the  dwellinp 
of  the  poor  were  formed  of  wood,  or  more  trcqtienllf 
of  mud  (as  they  are  to  this  day  in  various  parts  of  At 
East) ;  a  material  which  ia  but  ill  calculated  to  resiBt  ibt 
effects  of  the  impetuous  torrents,  that  descended  fnA 
the  mountains  of  Palestine.  Our  Lord  alludes  to  thit 
circumstance  at  the  close  of  his  sermon  on  the  maugt> 
(Matt.  vii.  26,  37. )  In  the  East  Indies  also,  nothing  il 
more  common  than  for  thieves  to  dig  or  break  throi^ 
these  mud-walls,  while  the  unsuspecting  inhabitants  ait 
overcome  by  sleep,  and  to  plunder  them.  To  similtr 
depredations  Jesus  Christ  appears  to  allude,  when  IM 
exhorts  his  disciples  not  to  lay  up  tlieir  treasure  where 
thievea  break  through  and  steal.  (Matt.  vi.  19,  SO.)  b 
the  holes  and  chinks  of  these  walls,  serpents  soroetimO 
conce&lcd  themselves.  (Amos  v.  19.) 
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The  following  diagram  will  convey  some  idea  of  the 
form  of  an  oriental  house. 


As  the  style  of  Architecture  and  manners  of  the  Easi 
liave  remained  unaltered,  the  description  of  a  modem 
oriental  house  will  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  correct 
notion  of  the  structure  of  the  Jewish  houses.  In  the 
East  the  streets  are  usually  narrow,  the  better  to  shade 
diem  from  the  sun,  and  sometimes  they  have  a  range 
of  shops  on  each  side.  If,  then»  we  enter  a  house  from 
the  street  A  A,  we  shall  pass  through  the  outer  porch 
By  into  a  square  court  open  to  the  weather.  This 
eoart»  strewed  with  mats  or  carpets^  is  the  usual  place 
for  receiving  large  companies  at  nuptials,  circumcisions, 
and  on  other  occasions.  The  banquet  of  Ahasuems 
was  given  in  a  court  of  the  royal  palace  (Esth.  L  B*); 
and  in  a  court  the  multitude  was  assembled  to  hear  the 
discourse  of  Jesus  Christ,  mentioned  in  Luke  v.  19., 
where  it  is  termed  to  fUT%9  {to  ineion)^  the  midst.  The 
^ourt  IB,  for  the  most  part,  surrounded  with  a  eknatot^ 
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over  which  is  a  gallery,  CCC,  with  abaiustrade  or  piece 
of  lattice  or  carved  work  going  round  it,  to  prcrst. 
accidcDls:  and  from  this  cloiiterwe  are  led  ioto  apart' 
ments  of  the  aanic  length  as  the  court.  D  is  an  inner 
porch,  at  the  entrance  into  the  main  building, 
gates  were  always  shut,  and  a  servant  acted  the  pail  , 
of  porter.  (John  xvii.  16.  17.  Actsxii.  IS.) 
roofs  were  flat  (as  they  still  are),  and  were  formed  of 
earth,  spread  evenly  along,  and  rolled  very  hard,  Iff 
exclude  the  rain ;  but  upon  this  surface  grass  i 
weeds  grow  freely:  to  which  there  is  an  allusion 
Psal.  cxxix.  6.  and  Isa.  xxxvii.  27-  These  roofs  are 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  breast  high,  to  prevent  persona 
from  falling  through  i  such  a  defence  or  battlement 
was  required  by  Deut.  xxii.  8.  It  was  this  parapet 
which  the  men  demolished,  in  order  to  let  the  paralytic 
dowu  into  the  court  or  area  of  the  iiouse.  (Mark  ii.  i. 
Lube  V.  19.)  The  back  partof  the  house  is  allotted  to 
the  women :  in  Arabic  it  is  called  the  Harem,  and  is 
the  Old  Testament  the  Palace,  Manahem,  king  of 
Israel,  was  assassinated  in  his  harem  or  palace.  (SKinp 
XV.  3^.)  The  harem  of  Solomon  was  an  inner  and 
separate  building.  ( 1  Kings  vii.  8.  2  Chron.  viii.  11.) 
The  furniture  of  the  oriental  dwellings,  at  least  tA 
the  earliest  ages,  was  very  simple  :  that  of  the  poorer 
classes  consisted  of  but  few  articles,  and  those  such  ll 
were  absolutely  necessary.  Instead  of  chairs,  they  ttt 
on  mats  or  skins  ;  and  the  same  ariicles,  on  which  ihef 
laid  a  mattress,  served  them  instead  of  bedsteads,  whili 
their  upper  garment  served  them  for  a  covering. 
(Exod.  xxii.  25,  2fi.  Deut.  xxiv.  12-)  ITiis  circunh 
stance  accounts  for  our  Lord's  commnnding  ihe  part-' 
lytic  to  take  up  his  bed  and  go  unto  his  house.  (Matl> 
ix.  6.)  The  more  opulent  hud  (as  those  in  the  Eait 
i  Mil]  have)  fine  carpets,  couches,  or  divajis,  and  SoftK 
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on  which  they  sat,  lay,  and  slept.  (2  Kings  iv.  10. 
2  Sam.  xvii.  28.)  In  later  times  their  couches  were 
splendid,  and  the  frames  inlaid  with  ivory  (Amos  vi.i.), 
and  the  coverlids  rich  and  perl'unied.  (I'rov.  vii,  16,  IT.) 
On  these  sofas,  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Jewish  state, 
(for  before  the  time  of  Moses  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  custom  to  ait  at  table  (Gen.  xliii.  3S.),  they  univer- 
sally reclined,  when  taking  their  meals  (Aoios  vi.  4. 
Luke  vii.  36—38.);  resting  on  their  side  with  their 
beads  towards  the  table,  so  tliat  their  feet  were  acces- 
sible to  one  who  came  behind  the  couch. 


Ik  the  early  ages,  the  dress  of  mankind  was  very 
umple.  Skins  of  animals  furnished  the  first  materials, 
which  as  men  increased  in  numbers  and  civilisation, 
were  exchanged  for  more  costly  articles,  made  of  wool 
and  flax,  of  which  they  manufactured  woollen  and 
linen  garments  (Levic.  xiii.  i7-  Prov.  xxxi.  IS.) :  after- 
wards, fine  linen,  and  silk,  dyed  with  purple,  scarlets 
and  crimson,  became  the  usual  apparel  of  the  more 
opulent.  (2  Sam.  i.  2i.  Prov.  xxxi.  23.  Luke  xvi. 
19.)  In  the  more  early  ages,  garments  of  various 
colours  were  in  great  esteem  :  such  was  Joseph's  robe, 
of  whicli  his  envious  brethren  stripped  him,  when  they 
resolved  to  sell  him.  (Gen.  xxxvii.  23.)  The  daugh- 
lers  of  kings  wore  richly  embroidered  vests.  (Psal.  xlv. 
13,  14.)  It  appears  that  the  Jewish  garments  were 
worn  pretty  long;  for  it  is  mentioned  as  an  aggravation 
of  the  affront  done  to  David's  ambassadors  by  the  king 
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fif  AmiuoDj  that  lie  cut  off  their  garments  in  the  midSt 
even  to  their  bullocks.     {1  Sam.  s.  i.) 

The  inoBt  simple  and  antieol  garment  was  a  tunic; 
it  was  a  piece  of  cloth,  commonly  linen,  which  en- 
circled the  whole  body,  was  bound  with  a  girdle,  and 
descended  to  the  knees.  Those  who  are  clothed  with 
a  tunic  merely,  are  sometimes  said  to  be  naked,  u  tn 
John  xxi.  7-  An  under  gannent  or  shirt  was  won 
under  the  tunic.  To  prevent  the  latter  from  impeding 
the  person,  girdles  were  worn  round  the  loins,  wIkdO  i 
various  figurative  expressions  are  derived  in  the  Se(^ 
tures  to  denote  preparation,  active  employment)  and 
despatch.  Sometimes  also  these  girdles  served  w  ■ 
pouch  to  carry  money  and  other  necessary  thiogi. 
(Matt.  X.  9.  Mark  vi.  8.)  Over  tlie  tunic  was  worn 
an  upper  garment  or  mantle:  it  was  a  piece  of  clotb 
nearly  square,  several  t'eet  in  length  and  breadth,  whidl 
was  wrapped  round  the  body  or  tied  over  the  shoutdeni 
The  feel  were  protected  from  injury  by  sandals  bouirf 
round  the  feet :  to  loose  and  bind  them  on,  was  ibl 
office  of  the  lowest  menial  senants.  Thebeard  was  e(* 
sidered  a  great  ornament  :  to  pluck  or  mar  it  in  fOf 
way  was  considered  a  great  disgrace.  (2  Sara.  x.  4.)  A 
heavy  head  of  hair  was  cousidered  a  great  oraamCit 
(2  Sam,  xiv.  26.),  as  baldness  was  accounted  a  soutA 
of  contempt.  (2  Kings  ii.  25.)  The  hair  was  contM 
Get  in  order,  and  anointed,  especially  on  festive  OC^ 
sions.     To  this  practice  there  are  very  numerous  att*", 

lions  in  the  Scriptures.  A  sort  of  mitre,  probably  I 

to  the  modern  turbans,  was  worn  to  defend  the 
A  prodigious  number  of  magnificent  habits  wai 
ently,  regarded  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  treasures 
the  rich:  and  the  practice  of  amassing  tlicm  is  allut 
loin  Job  xxvii,  6.  and  Matt.  vi.  19.     It  appears 
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P^.  xlv.  8.  that  the  wardrobes  of  the  East  were  plen- 
teously  perfumed  with  aromatics. 

The  dress  of  the  women  differed  from  that  of  the 
men,  chiefly  in  the  quality  of  the  materials,  and  in  tbs 
women  wearing  a  veil.  Rings,  necklaces,  pendants^ 
and  other  ornaments,  still  worn  by  the  fair  sex,  formed 
part  of  the  apparel  of  the  Jewish  ladies :  and  like  th6 
oriental  women  of  our  time,  they  tinged  their  eyelids 
with  the  powder  of  lead  ore.  Thus  Jezebel  did,  wlio 
in  2  Kings  ix.  SO.  is  said  to  have  painted  her  face : 
and  Job's  youngest  daughter  (xlii.  14.)  had  a  name 
(Keren-happuch,  that  is,  the  horn  of  pouk  or  lead  oref) 
in  reference  to  this  practice. 

Mirrors  formed  an  important  accompaniment  to  the 
female  wardrobe :  antiently,  they  were  made  of  molten 
brass  polished,  and  were  carried  in  the  hand. 


Chapter  III. 

MAKKIAOK   CUSTOMS   OF  THS  JSWS. 

Marriage  was  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  a  sacred  ob- 
ligation, and  celibacy  was  accounted  a  great  reproach. 
Polygamy  was  tolerated,  but  not  authoritatively  al- 
lowed. The  concubines,  of  whom  we  read,  were  se- 
condary or  inferior  wives,  whose  children  did  not 
inherit  the  father's  property,  except  on  failure  of  issue 
by  the  primary  or  more  honourable  wives.  Thus, 
S^ah  was  Abraham's  primary  wifb,  by  whom  he  had 
Isaac,  who  was  the  heir  of  his  wealth.  But  bestdeft 
her,  he  had  two  concubines,:  namdy,  Hagar  and  Ke** 
turah ;  by  these  he  had  other  children,  whom  he  dis- 
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tit^iihed  from  Isaac:  for  it  ii  said  At?  gave  than  g^lt 
(tad  sent  them  awai/  'white  he  t/el  lived.  (Gen.  xxv,  5,  W^ 
No  formalities  appear  to  have  been  used  by  tbd 
JewB —  at  least  none  were  enjoioed  to  them  by  MoMi 
—  in  joining  man  and  wife  together.  Mutual  coft^ 
sent,  followed  by  congummation,  was  deemed  sufficiettt 
The  manner  i[i  which  a.  daughter  was  demanded  U 
marriage  is  described  in  tlie  case  of  Shecheru,  wlii 
asked  Dinah  the  daughter  of  Jacob  in  marriage  (UeSi 
xxxiv.  6— 12.);  and  the  nature  of  the  contract,  togetlw 
with  the  mode  of  solemnising  the  marriage,  is  dc< 
scribed  in  Gen.  xxiv.  50,  51.  57-  67.  There  wit 
indeed  a  previous  espousal  or  betrothing,  which  wM 
a  BolemQ  promise  of  marriage,  made  by  the  man  and 
woman,  each  to  the  other,  at  such  a  distance  of  time  m 
they  agreed  upon.  This  was  sometimes  done  by  writti^ 
sometimes  by  the  delivery  of  a  piece  of  silver  lo  the 
bride  in  presence  of  witnesses,  as  a  pledge  of  thdr 
mutual  engagements.  After  such  espousal  was  made, 
(which  was  generally  when  the  parties  were  youDg,) 
the  woman  continued  with  her  parents  several  montlu, 
if  not  some  years,  (at  least  till  she  was  arrived  at  the 
age  of  twelve,)  before  she  was  brought  home,  and  her 
marriage  consummated.  That  it  was  the  practice  to 
betroth  the  bride  some  time  before  the  consummation  ^ 
the  marriage.  Is  evident  from  Deut.  xx.  7.  Thus  w» 
find  that  Samson's  wife  remained  with  her  parent*  ■ 
considerable  time  after  the  espousal.  (Judg.  xiv.  8.)  If, 
during  the  time  between  the  espousal  and  the  raar- 
ri^e,  the  bride  was  guilty  of  any  criminal  corr^ 
«pondence  with  another  person,  contrary  to  the  fidelity 
ihe  owed  to  her  bridegroom,  she  was  treated  as  a« 
adulteress.  Among  the  Jews,  and  generally  through- 
out the  East,  marriage  was  considered  as  a  sort  of 
purchase,  which  the  man  made  of  the  woman  he  de- 
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I  ^ed  to  marry  ;  and  therefore  in  contracting  marriageB, 
vife  brought  a  portion  to  the  husband,  ao  the 
I  tjuiband  was  obliged  to  give  her  or  her  parents  money 
I  fj;  presents  in  lieu  of  this  portion.  Sec  instances  in 
I  Sam.  xviii.  25.  'nie  nup- 
tial solemnity  was  celebrated  with  great  festivity  and 
splendour.  The  parable  of  the  ten  virgins  in  Matt,  xxv, 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  customs  practiaed  on  these 
occasions. 

Marriage  was  dissolved  among  the  Jews  by  divorce 
as  well  08  by  death.  Our  Saviour  tells  us,  that  Moses 
suffered  this  only  because  of  the  hardness  of  their 
heart,  but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so  (iVfatt. 
xix.  8.);  meaning  that  they  were  accuelomed  to  this 
abuse ;  and  to  prevent  greater  evils,  such  as  murders, 
adulteries,  &c.  he  permitted  it ;  and  he  expressly 
limited  the  permission  of  divorce  to  the  single  case  of 
adultery.  (Matt.  v.  31,  32.)  Nor  was  this  hmitation 
unnecessary  ;  for  at  that  time  it  was  common  for  the 
Jews  to  dissolve  this  sacred  union  upon  very  slight  and 
trivial  pretences. 


Ih  the  East,  child-birth  Is  to  this  day  an  event  of  but 
little  difficulty,  and  mothers  were  originally  the  only 
assistants  of  their  daughters,  any  further  aid  beiHg 
deemed  unnecessary ;  though  miUwives  were  some- 
times employed.  (Exod.  1. 19.  Gen.  xxxv.  17.  xxxviii. 
28.)  The  birth  of  a  son  was  celebrated  as  a  festival, 
which    was   solemniaed  in  succeeding  years  with  re- 
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newed  demon stralioiu  of  joy,  e«pedall}'  those  ol'so^ 
reign  princes.  (Gen.  xl.  20.  Job  J.  i.  MaU-  si  v.  60 
The  birth  of  a  sod  or  daugliter  rendered  tlie  motbei 
ceremonially  uDclean  for  a  ecrtaiii  period. 

On  ihe  eighth  day  afler  its  biitl)  the  son  wasciv- 
cURicised,  aod  received  a  name.  The  Jiril-ioru  too 
enjoyed  peculiar  privileges.  He  received  a  double 
portion  of  the  estate :  he  was  the  high  priest  of  (he 
whole  family  ;  and  he  enjoyed  an  authority  oyer  tbOK 
who  were  younger,  similar  to  that  possessed  by  a  &tfa«t' 
The  sonti  remained  till  the  fitUi  year  in  the  care  oftbe 
women;  ufVcr  which  the  father  took  charge  of  them  gid 
instructed  them  or  caused  them  to  be  instructed  in  ll|e 
arte  and  duties  of  life,  and  in  the  law  of  Moses.  (DeuL 
*i.  20—25.  xi.  19.)  The  daughters  rarely  went  out  un- 
less sent  for  a  specitic  purpose.  Where  there  wereno 
children,  adoption  —  or  llie  taking  of  a  stranger  into 
a  family,  in  order  to  make  him  a  part  of  it,  acknow- 
ledging him  as  a  son  and  heir  to  the  estate,  —  WU 
practised.  The  elder  Hebrews,  indeed,  do  not  appear 
to  have  had  recourse  tu  adoption,  because  Mosei  >> 
silent  concerning  it  in  his  laws.  It  was  however  com- 
mon in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  St,  Paul  hu 
many  beautiful  allusions  to  it  in  his  epistles. 


Chapter  V. 


Si.&v&av  is  of  very  remote 
fore  the  flood  (Gen.  ix,  25.) 
his  laws  to  the  Jews,  finding 


antiquity.    It  exiMejl  ||j^-| 
:  and  when  Moses  £d 
already  establisbv 
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though  he  could  not  abolish  it,  yet  be  enacted  various 
salutary  laws  and  regulations. 

Slaves  were  acquired  in  various  ways,  viz.  1.  By 
Caplniti/   (Gen.  xi».  H.    Deut.  xx.  14.  xxi.  10,  11.)  ; 

2.  By  Debt,  when  persons,  being  poor,  were  sold  for 
payment  of  their  debts  (2  Kings  iv.  1.  Matt,  xvtii.  25.) ; 

3.  By  committing  a  Theft,  without  the  power  of 
making  restitution  (Exod.  xxii.  2,  3.  Neh.  v.  4,  5.) ; 
and,  4.  By  Birth,  when  persons  were  born  of  married 
■laves.  These  are  termed  born  in  the  house  (Gen.  xiv. 
]+.  XV.  3.  xvii.  23.  xxi.  10.),  home-bom  (Jer,  ii.  H.), 
and  the  .soij  or  children  of  handmaids.  (Psal.  Ixxxvi. 
I&cxvi.  16.) 

Slaves  received  both  food  and  clothing,  for  the 
most  part  of  the  meanest  quality,  but  whatever  pro- 
perty they  QC(]uired  belonged  to  their  lords  :  hence 
they  are  said  to  be  worth  double  the  value  of  a  hired 
servant.  (Deut-  xv.  18.)  They  formed  murriages  at 
the  will  of  their  master,  but  their  children  were  slaves, 
who,  though  they  could  not  call  him  a  father  (Gal.  iv.  6. 
Rom.  viii.  15.), yet  they  were  attached  and  faithful  to  him 
as  to  a  father,  on  which  account  the  patriarchs  trusted 
them  with  arms.  (Gen.  xiv,  14.  xxxii,  6.  xxxiii.  1.) 
Their  duty  was  to  execute  their  lord's  conimands,  and 
they  were  for  the  most  part  employed  in  tending 
cattle  or  in  rural  atfairs  :  and  though  the  lot  of  some 
of  them  was  sufficiently  hard,  yet  under  a  mild  and 
humane  master,  it  waE  tolerable.  (Job.  xiii.  13.)  When 
the  eastern  people  have  no  male  issue  they  frequently 
fas  in  Burbary)  marry  their  daughters  to  their  slaves  . 
M  Sheehan  did,  who  gave  his  daughter  to  his  Egyptian 
•ervant  [slave]  Jarha.     (See  I  Chron.  ii,  34,  35.)     Va- 

nbus  regulations  were  made  by  iVIoset;  to  ensure  the 
ihane  treatment  of  slaves;  among  which  the  three 

l^btlowing  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice:    1.  He- 
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brew  slavGB  were  to  continue  in  slavery  only  i 
year  of  jubilee,  when  they  mlglit  return  to  liberty.  aBt> 
their  mciBtcTS  cculd  not  detain  them  against  their 
If  they  were  desirous  of  continuing  with  their  mastttf 
they  were  to  be  brought  to  the  judges ;  before  wbotfl 
they  were  to  make  a  declaration,  that  for  this  time  tbef 
disclaimed  the  privilege  of  the  law :  and  they  had  lhei( ' 
cars  bored  through  with  an  awl  against  the  door-| 
of  their  master's  house,  after  which  they  had  no  tongW 
any  power  of  recovering  their  liberty  until  the  naU 
year  of  jubilee,  after  forty-nine  years.  (Esod.  m 
5,  6. )  2.  If  a  Hebrew  by  birth  was  sold  to  a  strangtl 
or  alien  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  land  of  lsrae( 
his  relations  were  to  redeem  him,  and  such  slave  watU' 
make  good  the  purchase-money  if  he  were  able,  payi^ 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  years  that  remains^ 
until  the  year  of  jubilee-  (Lev.  xxv.*? — 55.)  3.  Lattljt 
if  a  giave  of  another  nation  fled  to  the  Hebrein 
he  was  to  be  received  hospitably,  and  on  no  accouK 
to  be  given  up  lo  his  master.   (Deut.  xxiii.  15, 16.) 

Although  >fogea  inculcated  the  duly  of  humint 
treatment  towards  slaves,  and  enforced  his  slalutcf  bj 
various  strong  sanctions,  yet  it  appears  from  Jer.  xxxii^ 
8—22,  that  their  condition  was  Eometimes  vaj 
wretched  ;  and,  in  later  times,  among  the  GreeJis  tai 
Homans  it  was,  in  general,  truly  miserable.  Being 
for  the  must  part  captives  taken  in  war,  they  we» 
bought  and  sold  like  beasts  of  burthen ;  and  were  at 
the  mercy  of  their  owners,  who  had  an  absolute  rigW 
over  their  lives,  and  who  branded  them,  in  order  W 
mark  their  property.  To  the  practice  of  buyii^ 
purchasing,  and  branJing  slaves,  St.  Paul  has  aeveiW 
fine  allusions.  See  particularly  1  Cor.  vi.  20.  vii.  2i 
and  Gal.  vi.  17-  The  confinement  of  slaves  in  miM* 
appears  to  be  referred  to  in  Matt.  viii.  12.  and  sxii.  H 


icd  crucifixion  wu  a  punishment  almost  exclusively 
reserved  for  them :  whence  St.  Paul  takes  occasion  lo 
Wustrate  the  love  of  Christ  for  fallen  man,  who  for 
Ifae  joy  thai  was  set  before  him  endured  the  cross,  de- 
•pising  the  shame  and  ignominy  of  such  a  death. 


Various  are  the  modes  of  address  and  politeness, 
which  custom  has  established  in  different  nations.     The 
mdmary  formula;  of  salutation   were — The  Lord  6e 
•aiit/i  thee  I  —  2"Ar  Lord  bless  thee!  —  and  Blessed  in 
thctt  of  the  Lord!  but  the  most  common  salutation  was 
Peace,  (that  Is,  may  all  manner  of  prosperity)  be  with 
\'Aee!  (Ruth  ii.  4.  Judg.  xix.  20.  1  Sam.  xxv.6.  2Sara. 
W  U.  9.  Psal.  cxxLx.  8.)  in  the  later  peciod  of  the  Jen-ish 
■I'^ity,  much  time  appears  to  liave  been  spent  in  the 
'     rigid  observance  of  these  ceremonious  forms :  which 
are  alluded  to  in  Malt.  x.  12.     See  also  2  Kings  iv.  29. 
Respect  was  shown  to  persons  on  meeting,  by  the 
ralutation  of  Peace  be  xuilh  you!   and  laying  the  right 
hind  upon   the  bosom:  but  if  the  person  addressed 
was  of  the  highest    rank,  they  bowed  to  the  earth. 
TTlUB  Jacob  bowed  to  the  ground  seven  times  untii  he 
came  tiear  to  his  brother  Esau.  (Gen.  xxxiii.  3.)     Some- 
times they  kissed  the  hem  of  the  person's  garment,  and 
even  the  dust  on  which  he  had  to  tread.  (Zech.  viii.  23. 
Ud(e  viii.  4.+.     Acts  x.  26.     Psal.  btxii.  9.)      Near  re- 
lations and  intimate  acquaintances  kissed  each  other's 
hands,   head,  neck,   beard    (which  on  such  occaaions 
*m\y  could  be  touched  without  affront),  or  shoulders. 
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Xlv.  li. 


X.  9.    Luke  XV.  SO. 

t  approached   their    ■ 
nk,  it  was  customaij' 
before  tliem.     TW 


(Gen.  ximiii. 
Acts  XX.  17.) 

Whenever  the 
prince,  or  any  person  of  superior 
for  them  to  proctrale  thcmselve 
allusions  to  this  practice,  in  the  Old  and  New  Tesl^ 
ments  are  very  numerous  ;  as  well  as  to  the  making  oT 
presents  to  superiors.  (See  particularly  Matt.  ij.  11.) 

When  any  person  visited  another,  he  stood  at  the 
gate  and  knocked,  or  called  aloud,  until  the  person  od 
whom  he  called  admitted  him.  (2  Kings  v,  !i— IS. 
Acts  X.  17.  xii.  13.  16.)  Visitors  were  always  re- 
ceived and  dismissed  with  great  respect.  On  thdr 
arrival  water  was  biought  to  wash  their  feet  and  hanSi 
(Gen.  xviii.  4-.  xi\.  2.),  after  whioh  the  guests  wtte 
anointed  with  oil.  David  alludes  to  this  in  Psal.  xxiji. 
.9.Bnd  Solomon,  in  Prov.  xKvii,9.  The  same  practice 
obtained  in  our  Saviour's  time.     (Luke  vii.  44,  iS.) 

The  Jews  rose  early,  about  the  dawn  of  day,  when 
they  breakfasted.  They  dined  about  eleven  in  the 
forenoon,  and  snpped  at  five  in  the  afiernoon.  Their 
food  consisted  principally  of  brend,  milk,  rice,  vege- 
tables, honey,  and  sometimes  of  lucusts,  except  at  iIm 
appointed  festivals,  or  when  they  offered  their  feut- 
offerings ;  at  these  times  they  ate  animal  food,  of  which 
they  appear  to  have  been  very  fond.  (Nunih.  xi.  *■! 
But  they  were  prohibited  from  eating  the  flesh  irf 
certain  animals,  as  well  as  with  people  of  anotbtf 
religion.  The  pottage  which  Jacob  had  prepared,  Sti 
which  was  so  tempting  to  Esau  as  to  make  him  sell  bi* 
birthright,  shows  the  simplicity  of  the  ordinarif  diet  9 
the  patriarchs.  Isaac  in  his  old  age  longed  for  savoutf 
ffl^af,  which  was  accordingly  prepared  for  bim  {Gttt 
xxvii.  4.  17.) ;  but  this  was  an  unusual  thing.  TtM 
feast  with  which  Abraham  entertained  the  three  angel* 
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was  a  calf,  hew  cakes  baked  on  the  hearth,  together 
with  butter  (^^^e)  and  milk.  (Gen.  xviii.  6,  ?•)  We 
may  form  a  correct  idea  of  their  ordinary  food  by 
the  aiticles  which  were  presented  to  David  on  vat* 
rioin  occasions  by  Abigail  (1  Sam.  xxv.  IS.),  by 
Ziba  (2  Sam.  xvi.  1.),  and  by  Barzillai.  (2Sam.xvii« 
289  29.)  Their  ordinary  beverage  was  water,  which 
was  drawn  from  the  public  wells  and  fountains,  (John 
iv.  6,  ?•)  and  which  was  to  be  refused  to  no  one.  (John 
vi.  9.  Matt.  XXV.  35.)  Wine  of  different  sorts,  which 
was  preserved  in  skins,  was  also  drunk  by  the  Jewsj^ 
after  their  settlement  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Red  wine 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  esteemed.  (Prov.  xxiii. 
81  •  Rev.  xiv.  20.  xix.  3.  18.)  The  women  did  not 
appear  at  table  in  entertainments  with  the  men.  This 
would  have  been  then,  as  it  is  at  this  day  throughout 
the  East,  an  indecency.  Thus  Vashti  the  Queen  made 
a  feast  for  the  tvomen  in  the  royal  house,  tohich  belonged 
io  Ahasuerus,  (Esther  i.  9*)  ^whiie  the  Persian  monarch 
was  feasting  his  nobles. 
The  Hebrews  antientlysat  at  table  as  we  do  now; 
'  afterwards,  they  imitated  the  Persians  and  Chaldseans, 
who  reclined  on  table-beds  or  couches  while  eating; 
some  traces  of  these  couches  are  nevertheless  observed 
in  Amos  (vi.  4. 7.),  Ezekiel  (xxiii.  4?7.)>  and  Tobit  (ii.  4.) ; 
but  this  use  was  not  general.  We  see  expressions  in 
the  sacred  authors  of  those  times,  which  prove  that 
they  also  sat  at  table.  At  Ahasuerus's  banquet  (Estb. 
L  6.)  the  company  lay  on  beds,  and  also  at  that  which 
Esther  gave  the  king  and  Haman.  (Esth.  vii.  8.)  Our 
SavTour  in  like  manner  reclined  at  table,  when  Mary 
Magdalen  anointed  his  feet  with  perfume  (Matt.  xxvi. 
7.)/and  when  John,  at  the  last  supper,  rested  his  head 
90  his  bosom.  (John  xiii.  25.) 

tt  3  . 
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When  pertons  journied,  they  provideil  tliemselvo 
with  every  Deceesary ;  women  and  rich  men  frequently 
travelled  on  asses  or  camels,  which  carried  not  only 
their  merchandise,  but  olso  their  household  goodi  and 
chattels.  The  Jews  often  travelled  in  caravan*  at 
companies  (us  the  inhabitants  of  the  E^t  do  to  thil 
day),  especially  when  they  went  up  lo  Jerusalem  at  ih* 
llircc  great  annual  festivals.  The  company,  among 
which  Joseph  and  Mary  supposed  Jesua  to  have  been 
on  their  return  from  the  passover,  when  he  wat  twettt 
years   old    (Luke  ii.  4'2 — a,),  was  one  of  these  ttr 

In  the  East,  antiently,  as  well  as  in  modern  timei, 
there  were  no  inns,  in  which  the  traveller  could  meet 
with  refreshment.  Hence  hospitality  wa*  deemed  ■ 
sacred  duty  mcumbent  upon  every  one.  ITie  sacm) 
writings  exhibit  several  instances  of  hospitality  eier- 
cised  by  the  patriarchs.  (Gen.  xviii,  '2, 3,  &c.  xix.  1— S-) 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  frequently  enforce  the  sacred 
duty  of  hospitality. 


SjjchoN  I.  —  Agriculture  and  Harlicullure  of  the  Jein. 

Agricultorb,  including  sheep  husbandry,  waa  llw 
principal  occupation  of  the  patriarchs  and  their  fabit 
lies :  and  in  succeeding  ages  the  greatest  men,  at 
Moses,  David,  and  others,  did  not  disdain  to  foUo# 
husbandry,  however  mean  that  occupation  may  bt 
accounted  in  modern  times.     All  the  Mosaic  statutes, 
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indeed,  were  admirably  calculated  to  encourage  agri- 
cuiture,  aa  llie  chief  basis  of  national  prosperity,  and 
also  to  preserve  lUe  Israelites  detached  from  the  sur- 
rounding idolatrous  nations. 

Aiifaough  the  Scriptures  do  not  furnish  us  with  any 
details  respecting  the  stale  of  agriculture  in  Judsa,  yet 
we  may  collect  from  various  passages  many  interesting 
hints  that  niU  enable  us  to  form  a  tolerably  correct 
idea  of  the  high  state  of  its  cultivation.  With  the  use 
of  manures,  the  Jews  were  unquestionably  acquainted. 
Salt,  either  by  itself,  or  mixed  in  the  dunghill  in  order 
to  promote  putrefaction,  is  specially  mentioned  as  one 
article  of  manure  (Matt.  v.  13.  Luke  xiv.  34,  35.);  and 
as  the  river  Jordan  annually  overflowed  its  banks,  the 
mud  deposited  when  its  waters  subsided  must  have 
terved  as  a  valuable  irrigation  and  top-dressing,  parti' 
cularly  to  the  pasture  lands.  It  is  probable  that,  afler 
the  waters  had  thus  subsided,  seed  was  sonn  on  tlie  wet 
soU  ground ;  in  allusion  to  which,  Solomon  says,  Catt 
thy  bread  (corn  or  seed)  upon  the  tvaterc .-  Jbr  thou  sfialt 
Jiitdit again,  with  increase,  ajlcr  mani/ days.  (Eccles. 
xi.  I.)  And  Isaiah,  promising  a  time  of  peace  and 
plenty,  says  —  Blessed  are  ye  that  soxv  beside  all  waters, 
aiid  send  Jbrlh  thither  ike  Jeet  of  the  ox  and  the  au. 
(laa.  xxxii.  20.) 

The  method  of  managing  the  ground,  and  preparing 
it  for  the  seed,  was  much  the  same  with  the  practice 
of  the  present  times;  for  Jererainii  speaks  of  plough- 
ing up  the  fallow  ground  (Jer.  iv,  3.),  and  Isaiah  of 
harrowiog,  or  breaking  up  the  clods  (Isa.  xxviii.24^)i 
but  Moses,  for  wise  reasons  doubtless,  gave  a  positive 
injunction,  that  they  should  not  sow  their  fields  with 
miogled  seed. 
The  kinds  of  grain  sowed  by  the  Jews  were  fitches, 

I    VUtniain,  wheal,  barley,  and  rice  (Isa.  xxviii.  25.) :  there 
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vere  three  months  between  their  sowing  and  iheir  firat 
reaping,  and  Tour  months  to  their  full  hurvest :  their 
barley -harvest  was  at  the  pasiiover,  and  their  wheat- 
harvest  at  the  Pentecost.  The  reapers  made  uaC  of 
sickles,  and  according  to  the  present  custom  they  filled 
iheir  hands  with  the  corn, and  those  that  bound  up  the 
sheaves  their  bosom :  there  was  a  person  tel  over  ike 
reapers  (Ruth  ii.  5.)  to  see  thai  they  did  their  work, 
that  they  had  provision  proper  tor  them,  and  to  pi; 
them  their  wages.  Women  were  employed  in  reaping 
as  well  as  the  men.  The  poor  were  allowed  the  li- 
berty of  gleaning,  though  the  land^owners  were  not 
bound  to  admit  them  immediately  into  the  field  sssooa 
as  the  reapers  had  cut  down  the  com  and  bound  it  i^ 
in  sheaves,  but  after  it  was  carried  off:  they  might 
also  choose  those  among  the  poor,  whom  they  thought 
most  worthy,  or  most  necessitous.  The  conclusion  at 
the  harvest,  or  carrying  home  the  last  load,  was  widi 
the  Jews  a  season  of  joyous  festivity,  and  was  c«ie- 
brated  wiih  a  harvest-feast.  (Psal.  cicxvi.  Isa.  ix.  3. 
Kvi,  9,  10.)  The  corn,  being  cut,  and  carried  in  wag- 
gons or  carts,  (Xurab.  vii.  3 — 8.  Isa.  v.  8.  xxviiL2Ti 
98.  Amosii.  13.)  was  either  laid  up  in  stacks  ( Exod. 
xxii.6.}  or  barns  (Matt.  vl.  26.  xiii.  sa  Luke  xiii.  18- 
24.):  and,  when  threshed  out,  was  stored  in  granariei 
or  parners.  (Psal.  xliv.  15.  Matt.  iii.  12.)  David  W. 
storehouses  in  tkejietdi,  in  the  cities,  and  in  the  vitiogth 
and  in  the  castles.  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  2.5.) 

After  the  grain  was  carried  into  the  barn,  the  neit 
process  was  to  thresh  or  beat  the  corn  out  of  iht 
ear  ;  this  was  performed  in  various  ways.  Sonie- 
times  it  was  done  by  horses  (Isa.  xxviii,  28.),  on^ 
by  oxen,  that  trod  out  the  com  with  their  hools  sboA 
with  brass.  (Mic.iv.lS,  13.)  This  mode  ofthreshiog  < 
is  expressly  referred  to  by  Hosea  (x,  11.),  and  in 
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prohibition  of  Muses  agwnst  muzxliiig  the  ox  that  Iread- 
tth  out  tkt  corn  (Deut.  xxv.  A.),  and  it  obtains  in  InilJa  U 
this  day.  Other  modes  of  threshing  are  mentioned  in 
Isa.  xxviii.  28.  Judg.  vi.  11.  and  1  Chron.  xxi.  20. 
When  the  com  wns  thus  threshed,  it  was  dried  eitlier  iu 
the  sun,  or  by  a  lire,  or  in  a  furnace.  This  ia  called 
farched  com  (Levit.  Kxiii.  14^  I  Sam.  xvii.  17.  and 
XXV.  18.),  and  wae  sometimes  used  in  this  manner  for 
food  without  aiiy  farther  preparation;  but  geaerolly, 
^e  parching  or  drying  it  was  in  order  to  make  it  more 
fit  for  gtinding.  Tliis  process  was  performed  either  in 
mortars  or  mills,  botti  of  which  are  mentioned  in  Numb. 
U.S.:  but  mills  were  cliielly  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose; and  they  were  deemed  of  such  use  and  necessity, 
that  the  Israelites  were  strictly  forbidden  to  take  the 
itether  or  upper  miU-tloae  in  pledge ;  the  reason  of 
vhich  is  added,  because  this  was  taking  a  man's  life  in 
pledge  (Deut.  xxiv.  6.),  intimating  that  while  the  mill 
ceases  to  grind,  people  are  in  danger  of  being  starved. 
The  grinding  at  mills  was  accounted  an  inferior  sort 
of  work,  and  therefore  prisoners  and  captives  were 
generally  put  to  it.  To  this  work  Samson  was  set, 
while  he  was  in  the  prison-house.  (Jndg.  xvi.  21.) 
There  hand-mills  were  usually  kept,  by  which  prisoners 
Mrned  their  living.  The  expression  in  Isa.  xlvii.  2. 
~-Taie  the  millstones  attd  grind  meal — is  part  of  the 
description  of  a  slave ;  but  far  the  most  part  the  women- 
servants  were  employed  in  this  drudgery,  as  is  evident 
ftom  Matt.  xxiv.  1.  This  was  in  use  not  only  among 
the  Jews  but  also  among  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldfeans, 
as  appears  from  Exod.  xi.  S.  and  Lam.  v.  13,  The 
various  processes  of  agriculture  have  furnished  (he 
ncred  writers  with  numerous  beautiful  allusions.  Pa- 
bnoie  abounded  with  generous  wine;  and  in  some 
4iUacta  Uic  grapes  were  of  superior  quality.  The 
u  5 
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canton  allotted  to  Judah  was  celebraled  on 
In  this  district  were  the  vales  of  Sorek  and  of  Ethtol ; 
and  the  cluster,  which  the  Hebrew  spies  carried  from 
this  loBl  place,  was  so  large  as  to  be  carried  on  a  ttad^ 
between  two  of  ihem  (Numb.  xiii.  ^3,}  ;  Lebsaon 
(Has,  xiv.  7.),  and  Helbon  (Ezek.  xxvii.  18,);  wetc 
likewise  celebrated  for  tlieir  exquisite  wines.  Orapu 
wera  also  dried  into  raisins,  (i  Sam.  xxv.  18.  2  Sain, 
xvi.  1.) 


which  ur 
and  deri< 

(Sol.  Soi 


iiitient  Hebrews  were  ycry  fond  of  gardeui 
e  frequently  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writingii 
'e  their  appellations  from  the  prevalence  of 
reel,  as  the  gardvn  of  nuts  and  of  pcnnegranate* 
ig.  Ti,  II.  iv.  13.)  Besides  ihcee  and  otbet 
fruits,  which  were  common  in  Judiea,  (as  daieSi 
figs,  Ac.)  they  had  regular  plantations  of  olires,  the 
oil  expressed  from  which  furnished  a  profitable  aiodt 
of  commerce  witli  the  Tyrians  (Exck.  xxvii.  17>  coat* 
pared  with  1  Kings  v.  11.)  :  and  among  the  judgraeoU 
with  which  God  threatened  the  Israelites  for  their  linh 
it  was  denounced,  that  though  they  hud  olive  tret* 
through  all  their  coufis,  yet  they  should  not  anoiol 
tliemselves  with  the  oil,  for  the  olive  thould  call  ba 
fruit.  (Deut.  xxviii.40.) 


Of  the  Arts  practised  by  the  Hebrews,  in  the  earii*  ] 
periods  of  their  history,  we  have  but  few  notices  in 
sacred  writings.  From  the  mention  of  utensils,  o 
mente,  and  other  things,  which  imply  some  kaowlef 
of  the  aru,  in  llie  book  of  Genesis,  it  is  evident  tl 
considtrable  progress  must  have  been  made  in  I 
of  Noah  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  HebreM 
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could  have  resided  four  hundred  years  in  Egypt^  with- 
out acquiring  some  knowledge  of  those  arts,  which 
their  masters  are  allowed  to  hare  possessed.  Soon 
after  thb  death  of  Joshua,  a  place  was  expressly  allotted 
Co  artificers :  for,,  in.  the  genealogy  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  delivered  in  1  Chron.  ir.  14>.,  we  read  of  a  place 
called  the  Valiey  qfCraJUmen,  and  (ver.  21.  23.)  of  a 
fiunily  of  workmen  of  fine  linen,  and  another  of  potters : 
and  when  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  enemy  carried  amay  all  the  craftsmen  and  smiths* 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  14«.)  But  as  a  proof  that  their  skill  in 
manufactures  and  trade  therein  could  not  be  very  ex- 
tensive, we  find  that  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  (chap,  xxvii.) 
in  describing  the  affluence  of  the  goods  which  came  to 
Tyre,  mentions-  nothing  as  being  brought  thither  from 
Judssa,  except  wheat,  (nl,  grapes,  and  balm,  which 
were  all  the  natural  products  of  their  ground.  From 
Prov.  xxxi»  13.  it  appears  that  the  mistresses  of  families 
usually  made  the  clothing  for  their  husbands,  their 
children,  and  themselves. 

Their  knowledge  in  the  Liberal  Arts  does  not 

seem  to  have  greatly  exceeded  their  skill  in  mechanics. 

They  knew  but  little  of  astronomy  and  the  motions  of 

the  heavenly  bodies.    Solomon  indeed  was  a  noble 

pattern  of  knowledge  and  wisdom.  ■  His  skill  in  natural 

philosophy  is  sufficiently  indicated,  when  we  are  told, 

that  he  spake  of  trees Jrom  the  cedar  tree  that  is  in  Leba' 

aoi»>  even  to  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  tvall;  he 

spake  also  of  beasts^  and  offovols^  and  of  cre^ing  things^ 

undqfjishes.  (1  Kings  iv.  33.)     His  books  of  Proverbs 

^nd  Ecclesiastes  abundantly  inform  us  what  skill  he 

bad  io  ethics,  economics,  and  politics :  but;  as  the  woi>- 

-derful  talents,  with  which  he  was  endued,  were  the 

inmiediate  gift  of  God,  and  in  compliance  with  bis 

apecial  request  for  divine  wisdom  (2  Chron.  i*  7.^1$.)^ 

Q  6 
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SO  singular  an  instance  is  no  rule,  by  which  we  ought 
to  judge  of  the  genius  of  the  whole  nation. 

Nor  did  Bu!LD[?<a   or    ARCHITECTURE  Httaill    I 

perfection  prior  lo  the  reign  of  the  accomplished  Sfc 
Jomon.  We  read,  indeed,  before  the  Israelites  aunt 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab 
(who  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  t 
nacle)excelled«na/i  manner  qficorinta  nship{'Exod.  xxxt^ 
SO— 35.},  but  we  are  there  told,  that  they  had  ibdr 
■kill  by  inspiration  from  God,  and  it  does  not  appatf 
that  they  had  any  successora.;  for  in  the  days  of  Sdtt> 
mon,  when  the  Israelites  were  at  rest  from  all  ihev 
enemies,  and  at  full  freedom  to  follow  out  inipro«S> 
ments  of  every  kind,  yet  they  had  no  professed  a 
that  could  undertake  the  work  of  the  temple  ;  ao  ihtt 
Solomtin  was  obliged  to  send  to  Hiram,  kin^  of  Tft9, 
for  a  skilful  artist  {'2  Chron.  vii.  IS,  14.),  by  whose  At 
rection  the  model  of  the  temple,  and  all  the  curiooi. 
furniture  of  it,  was  both  designed  and  finished.  DM* 
after  the  Jews  were  under  the  influence  or  power  I 
the  Romans,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  better  taate  pr^ 
vailed  among  them.  Herod,  at  least,  must  have  e 
ployed  some  architects  of  distinguished  abilities  to 
repair  and  beautify  the  temple,  and  render  it  Uw 
superb  structure,  which  the  description  of  JoEeplnii  ■ 
shows  that  it  must  have  been. 

We  read  nothing  of  the  art  of  Writihr  in  ScriptttI 
before  the  copy  of  the  law  was  given  by  God  to  Mm 
whioh  was  mrilten  (that  is,  engraven,)  on  Iwc 
stone  by  the  finger  of  God  (Exod.  xxxi.  18.),  and  d 
is  called  the  viriting  of  God.  (Exod.  xxxii.  16.) 
therefore    probable    that   God    himself    first 
letters  to  Moses,  who  communicated  the  knowle^ 
of  them  to  the  Israelites,  and  they  to  the  other 
nations.     Engraving   or   sculpture   seems,   therefb 
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to  be  the  most  antient  way  of  writing,  of  which  we 
liave  another  very  eariy  instance  in  Exod.  xxxix.  SO. 
where  we  are  toid,  tliat  "  HoUnets  to  ikt  Lord  "  was 
written  on  a  golden  plate,  and  worn  on  the  high  priest'* 
head.  And  we  find  that  the  nuraes  of  the  twelve 
tribes  were  coninianded  to  be  written  on  twelTC  rods. 
(Numb.  xvii.  2.)  Afterwards  they  made  use  of  broad 
rushes  or  flags  for  writing  on,  which  grew  in  great 
Sundance  in  Egypt,  and  are  noticed  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  wlien  foretelling  the  confusion  of  thitt  cuuntry. 
(Isa.xix.  6,  7.) 

The  other  eastern  nations  made  use  chiefly  of  parch- 
IDeut,  being  the  thin  skins  of  animals  carefully  dressed. 
The  best  was  made  at  Pergamos,  whence  it  was  called 
Ckarta  Pergamena.  It  is  probable  that  the  Jews 
learned  the  use  of  it  from  them,  and  that  this  is  what 
ia  meant  by  a  roll  (Ezra  vi.  2.),  and  a  roU  of  a  Oook 
(Jer.  xxxtI.  2.),  and  a  scroll  rolled  together  ( Isa.  xxxiv. 
4.) !  for  it  could  not  be  thin  and  weak  paper,  but  parch- 
ment, which  is  of  some  consistenc}-,  that  was  capable 
of  being  thus  rolled  up.  St.  Paul  is  the  only  person 
who  makes  express  mention  of  parchment.  (2  Tim.  i«. 
13.)  In  Job.  xix.  24.  and  in  Jer.  xvii.  1.  there  is  men- 
tion made  of  pens  of  iron,  with  which  they  probably 
initde  the  letters,  when  they  engraved  on  stone  or  other 
hard  substances:  but  for  softer  materials  they,  in  all 
probability,  made  use  of  quills  or  reeds ;  for  we  are 
told  of  some  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  who  kitntUed 
the  pen  of  the  writer.  (Judg.  v.  14.)  David  alludes  to 
^e  pen  of  n  ready  turiter  (Psal.  xlv,  i.),  and  Baruch, 
wrote  the  words  of  Jeremiah  with  ink  in  a  book. 
.  (Jer.xxxvi.  18.) 

Of  the  poetry  and  music  of  the  Hebrews  we  liavi- 
ioore  ample  information. 

The  genius  of  tlieir  Poetry  having  being  already 
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discussed  in  pages  141-~145^  it  is  sufficient  here  W 
remark,  that  the  effusions  of  the  inspired  Hebrew  must 
inftniteiy  surpass  in  grandeur,  eubiiinit;^,  beaut;,  and 
pathos,  all  the  most  celebrated  productions  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Not  to  repeat  unnecessarily  the  ob«erv- 
ations  already  offered  on  this  topic,  we  may  here  briefly 
remark,  that  the  eucharistic  song  of  Moses,  composed 
on  the  deliverance  of  the  IsraeUles  and  their  niiraca* 
lous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv.  1 — 19.),  'u  an 
admirable  hymn,  full  of  strong  and  lively  images.  The 
song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  {Judg.  v.),  and  that  of 
Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel  (I  Sam- ii.  lOiJia^c 
many  excellent  flights,  and  Some  noble  and  eubliine 
raptures.  David's  lamentatioti  on  the  death  of  Saul 
and  Jonathan  (2  Sam.  i.  19—270  is  an  incomparabte 
elegy.  The  gratulatory  hymn  (Isa.xii.)  and  Hczekiah'i 
song  of  praise  (Isa.  xxviii.)  are  worthy  of  every  otie't 
attention.  The  prayer  of  Habakkuk  (iii.)  contains  a 
sublime  description  of  the  divine  majesty.  Besidff 
these  single  hymns  we  have  the  books  of  Psalms,  Pi* 
verbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  and  Lamentations;  tU 
of  which  are  composed  by  different  poets,  according 
to  the  usage  of  those  times.  The  Psalms  are  a  great 
storehouse  of  heavenly  devotion,  full  of  a&ecting  an^ 
sublime  thoughts,  and  n-ith  a  variety  of  exprestioM 
admirably  calculated  to  excite  a  thankful  remembrance 
of  God's  mercies,  and  for  moving  the  passions  of  }0J 
and  grief,  indignation  and  hatred.  They  consist  mot^j 
of  pious  and  alfeelionale  prayers,  holy  meditalioost 
and  exalted  strains  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  inter* 
mingled  with  sublime  descriptions,  and  most  beautiful 
allusions. 

Their  sacred  songs  were  accompanied  with  Music, 
the  nature  of  which  it  is  now  as  difficult  to  detomiM 
as  it  is  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  various  musical 
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infltrumeiUs  which  were  in  use  among  themi  without 
entering  into  details  and  conjectures  which  are  incon" 
siatent  with  the  plan  of  this  volume.  Referring  the 
reader,  therefore,  to  the  author's  larger  work,  in  which 
he  has  attempted  to  collect  the  most  probable  accounts^ 
he  will  only  remark  in  this  place,  that,  if  any  conclusions 
may  be  drawn  concerning  the  Hebrew  music  from  its 
effects,  the  sacred  history  has  recorded  several  exam<4 
pies  of  tlie  power  and  charms  of  muaic  to  sweeten  the 
temper,  to  compose  and  allay  the  passions  of  the  mind, 
to  revive  the  drooping  spirits,  and  to  dissipate  melan- 
choly. It  had  this  effect  on  Saul,  when  David  played 
to  him  on  his  h^p.  (1  Sam.  xvi,  16.S^3.)  And  when 
Elisha  was  desired  by  Jehoshaphat  to  tell  him  what  hi» 
success  against  the  king  of  Moab  would  be,  the  pro* 
phet  required  a  minstrel  t^  be  brought  unto  him  :  and 
when  he  played,  it  is  said,  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  him  (2  Kings  iiu  15.),  not  that  the  gift  of 
prophecy  was  the  natural  effect  of  music,  but  thto 
meaning  is,  that  music  disposed  the  organs,  the  hii« 
mours,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  mind  and  spirit  of  the 
prophet  to  receive  these  supernatural  impresjdons. 
,  3^t  music  was  not  exclusively  confined  to.  religioua 
worship.  From  Gen.  xxxi.  27*  Isa.  v.  2.  and  xxiv.  8« 
it  appears  that  music  was  employed  on  all  solemn  oct 
casipns  of  entertaining  their  friends,  and  also  at  othef 
entertainments.  That  music  and  dancing  were  used 
among  the  Jews  at  their  feasts  in  latter  ages,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son.  (Luke 
XV.  %5* )  Further,  dancing  was  also  an  ordinary  conco« 
mitant  of  music  among  the  Jews ;  sometimes  it  was 
Ufed  on  a  religious  account.  Thus,  Miriam  with  her 
Women  glorified  God  (after  the  deliverance  from  the 
Egyptians)  ^  dances  as  well  as  songs  (Exod.  xv.  20.)| 
md  David  danced  after  the  ark.  (2  Sam.  ii.  16.)  It  was 
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Ktliing  common  at  the  Jewish  feasts  (Judg,xxL19.S)i 
and  in  public  triumphs  ( Judg.  xi.  34.),  and  U  all  «« 
sons  of  mirth  nnd  rt-joicing.    (Psal.  xxx.  II.  Jer.  xxa 
^  IS.  Luke  XV.  25.)     The  idolatrous  Jewg  made  it  M 
part  of  the  worship  wltich  they  paid  to  the  goli 
calf.    (Esod.  xkxii.  ID.)    The  Amaiekites  danced  al 
their  Tietorj-  at  Ziklag    (1  Sam,  xxx.  16.).     and  , 
makes  it  part  of  the  character  uf  the  prosperoua  wii 
(that  it,  of  those  who,  placing  all  their  liappiness  i 
enjoyments  of  sense,  forget  God  and  religiou,] 
their  children  dance.    (Job.  xxi.  II.)     The  danciog)^ 
the  profligate  Hcrodias's  daughter  pleased  Herod 
highly,  that    ho  promised  to  give  her  whatever  i 
asked,  and  accordingly,  at  her  desire,  and  in   compl^ 
ment  to  her,  he  commanded  John  the  Baptist  to 
beheaded  in  prison.  (Matt.  xiv.  e,7,  8.) 

The  diseases  lo  which  the  human  frame  is  subj 
would  naturally  lead  man  to  try  to  alleviate  or  to 
move  them.     Hence  sprang  the  art  of  Msdicinb.    , 
tiently,  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  practice  to 
the  sick  on  the  sides  of  frequented  ways,  in  order 
those  persons    who  passed  along,  inquiring    into 
nature   of  their  complaint,  might   communicate  tkf 
knowledge  of  eueh  remedies  as  had  been  beneficial  M 
themselves  under  similar  circumstances.     The  healing 
art  was  uDq^el^ti()^Bbly  cultivated  ;  but  there  is  reuon 
to  think  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Jews  waa  verj 
limited,  and  that  it  extended  little  beyond  the   curiog 
of  a  green  wound,  or  the  binding  up  of  fractures.    In 
the  case  of  iWerao/ disorders,   it  docs  not  appear  U 
have  been  customary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  phyuciaii. 
These  maladies  were  regarded  us  the  immediate  eSld 
of  the  divine  anger,  and  inflicted  by  evil  spirits,  as  tlw 
execuliuaersof  his  vengeance;  and  this  was  the  raM«| 
why  religious  people  generally  had  recourse  to 
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only,  or  la  his  prophets  (see  2  Kings  xx,  7-)i  while  the 
irreligious  resorted  to  false  guds,  and  cliarms  or  en- 
cbantments.  (2  Kings  i.  2.  Jer.  viii.  17.) 

Various  diseases  are  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writingi, 
MB  ciancers,  consumption,  dropsy,  epilepsy,  fevers,  gan- 
grenes, hemorrhoids,  or  piles,  leprosy  (concerning 
which  see  p.S22.  supra),  lunacy,  palsy,  &c.  The  disease 
of  Saul  appears  to  have  been  a  true  melancholy  mad- 
ness ;  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  a  hypochondriacal  mad- 
nesa ;  that  of  Job,  an  incurable  elephantiatis,  in  which 
the  skin  becomes  uneven  and  wrinkled  with  many 
furrowB,  like  that  of  an  elephant,  whence  it  takes  its 

Lastly,  in  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  nume- 
rotis  cases  of  what  are  termed  Demoniacal  Pouestiem. 
Some  eminent  writers  have  supposed  that  the  demo- 
niacs  or  persons  who  were  possessed  by  evil  spirits, 
were  only  lunatics.  But  it  ia  evident  that  the  persons, 
who  in  the  New  Testament  are  said  to  be  poitetstdvatk 
devils  (more  correctly  with  demons),  cannot  mean  only 
perons  afflicted  with  some  strange  disease  :  for  they 
are  evidently  here,  as  iji  other  places,  —  particularly  in 
Luke  iv.  33^  36.  4'1.^-distinguished  from  the  diseased. 
Further  Christ's  speaking  on  various  occasions  to  these 
evil  spirits,  as  distinct  from  the  persons  possessed  by 
them, — his  commanding  them  and  asking  them  ques- 
tions, and  receiving  answers  from  them,  or  not  suffering 
them  to  speak,  —  and  several  circumstances  relating 
to  the  terrible  preternatural  effects  which  they  had 
upon  the  possessed,  and  to  the  manner  of  Christ's 
evoking  them, — particularly  their  requesting  and  ob- 
taining permission  to  enter  the  herd  of  swine  (Matt. 
viii.  31,  32.),  and  precipitating  them  into  the  sea  ; — 
^1  these  circumstances  can  never  be  accounted  for  by 
L^Uy  distemper  whatever.     Nor  is  it  any  rensouable  ob> 
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jectioD,that  we  do  not  read  of  such  frequent  possession 
before  or  eince  the  appearance  of  our  Hedeemer  upon 
earth.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  liave  been  ordered  by  A 
fpeciat  providence,  that  ihcy  should  have  been  per- 
mitted to  have  then  been  more  common  ;  in  order  th« 
He,  who  came  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil,  night 
the  more  remarkably  and  visibly  triumph  over  himt 
and  that  the  machinations  and  devices  of  Satan  might 
lie'  more  openly  defeated,  at  a  time  when  their 
]ion-er  was  at  its  highest,  both  in  tlie  souls  and  bodia 
of  men  ;  and  also,  that  plain  facts  might  be  a  semibh 
confutation  of  the  Sadducean  error,  which  denied  iht 
existence  of  angels  or  spirits  (Acts  xxiii.  8.),  andprs* 
vailed  among  the  principal  men  both  for  rank  aad 
learning  in  those  days.  The  cases  of  the  demoniacs  ex* 
peiled  by  the  apostles  were  cases  of  real  possessioiu; 
and  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that,  in  the  second  century 
of  the  Christian  tera,  the  apologistii  for  the  persecuted 
believers  in  the  faith  of  Chrift  appealed  to  their 
ejection  of  evil  spirits  as  a.  proof  of  the  divine  origio  of 
their  religion.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  demonisa 
were  not  merely  insane  or  epileptic  patients,  but  pen 
sons  really  and  truly  vexed  and  convulsed  by  nncleU 
demons. 


CllAlTER    VIII- 


I.  Theathical  pert'ormanccs  were  in  great  requM 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  this  will  account 
for  M>  many  theatres  being  erected  in  Judsa,  soon  af^A 
that  coimiry  became  subject    to  the  Itoman  poweCi 
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The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  being  addregsed  to  Gentiles, 
abound  with  elegant  allusions  drawn  from  the  theatre. 
Thus,  in  I  Cor.  vii.  29  -31.  he  refers  to  the  perEon- 
iGcation  of  the  woes  of  others,  which  was  common  on 
the  stage,  while  the  heart  continued  unaffected  with 
(henai  and  also  to  the  rapid  ehifling  of  the  scenes.  In 
1  Cor.  iv.  9,  lie  alludes  to  the  barbarous  practice  then 
common  in  the  Roman  amphitheatre,  where  the  lies- 
tiarii,  who  in  the  morning  combated  with  wild  beaEts, 
bad  armour  with  which  to  defend  themselves,  and  to 
day  their  antagonists:  but  thelasl,  those  who  were  ex- 
posed at  noon,  were  naked  and  unarmed,  and  iet  forth 
(rs  our  version  renders  it)  to  certain  and  cruel  death. 

II.  But  the  most  splendid  and  renowned  solemnities 
were  the  Olympic  Games,  solemnized  every  fiflb  year, 
in  the  presence  of  a  cloud  of  witnesses  or  spectators, 
assembled  from  almost  every  part  of  the  then  known 
world.  The  exercises  at  these  games  consisted  prin- 
cipally in  running,  wrestling,  and  the  chariot  race. 
The  caudidalcs  were  to  be  freemen  and  Greeks,  of 
unimpeachable  character;  and  they  were  subjected  to 
a  long  and  severe  regimen.  On  the  day  appoinled,  the 
aanies  of  the  candidates  were  called  over  by  the 
heralds :  and  on  a  given  signal,  those  who  engaged 
in  the  foot-race,  rushed  forward  towards  the  goal,  in 
the  presence  of  the  assembled  multitude,  and  especially 
of  the  Hellanodics,  persons  venerable  for  iheir  years 
and  character,  who  were  appointed  judges  of  the  games, 
and  whose  province  it  was  to  distribute  chaplets  com- 
posed of  the  fading  sprigs  of  the  wild  ulive,  and  palm- 
branches,  which  were  conspicuously  exposed  to  the 
view  of  the  candidates.  The  knowledge  of  these  cir- 
cumstances throws  much  light  and  beauty  on  thoao 
animating  evhortationa  of  St.  Paul,  in  Heb.  xii.  1 — 3. 
alf^JS.  Phil.iii.  12— 1*.  2Tim.iv  -.8.  and  I  Cor.  ix. 
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S4s  S5.  Id  the  two  followiDg  verseB,  he  alludes  to  iht 
practice  of  those  who  engaged  in  boxing,  as  well  as  tt 
the  previous  discipline  to  which  all  candidates 
subjected. 


By  the  law  of  Moses  a  dead  body  conveyed  a  legll 
pollution  to  every  thing  that  touched  it, — even  tc 
very  house  and  furniture,  —  which  cuntiDued  m 
days.  (Numb.  xix.  It,  15,  16.)  And  this  was  the 
son  why  the  priests,  on  account  of  their  daily  mini* 
trations  in  Holy  things,  were  forbidden  to  assist  at  anf 
funerals  but  those  of  their  nearest  relatives  ;  nay,  tb* 
very  dead  bones,  though  they  had  lain  ever  so  lonf;  il 
the  grave,  if  digged  up,  conveyed  a  pollution  to  Of 
who  touched  tliem  :  and  this  was  the  reason  why  Jwiik 
caused  the  bones  of  the  false  priests  to  be  burnt  upM 
the  altar  at  Betliel  {2  Chrou.  xxxiv.  5.),  to  the  inWnt 
that  these  altars,  being  thus  polluted,  might  be  bid  b 
the  greater  detest  at  ion. 

When  the  principle  of  life  was  extinguished,  thefii* 
funeral  office  among  the  Jews  was  to  close  the  ejeiW 
the  deceased.  This  was  done  by  the  nearest  of  tin- 
Thus,  it  was  promised  to  Jacob,  when  he  took  b* 
journey  into  Egypt,  that  Joseph  should  put  hit  Aaw 
upon  hit  eyes>  (Gen  xlvi,  -l..)  The  next  office  was  tl« 
ablution  of  the  corpse.  Thus,  when  Tahitha  died,fc 
is  said,  that  they  washed  her  body,  and  laid  it  ■ 
upper  chamber.  (Acts  ix- 37.)  This  rite  was  comoXB 
both  to  the  Greets  and  Romans.  In  Egypt,  il  is  stw. 
;   custom  to   wash    tlie  dead   body  several   tiniffc. 
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Loud  lamentations  attended  the  decease  of  perionSy 
especially  those  who  were  greatly  belorefl,  not  only 
as  soon  as  they  had  expired  (Gen*  1.  I.  Matt.  ix.  28. 
Mark  v.  38.) ;  but  especially  at  the  time  of  interment. 
(Gen  1.  10,  11.)  In  later  times,  the  Jews  hired  per- 
sons, whose  profession  it  was  to  superintend  and  con- 
duct  these  funeral  lamentations.  ( Jer.  ix.  17.  xvi.  6,  7. 
Jer.  xlviii.  96,  37*  Ezek.  xxiv.  16—18.  Amos  v.  16.) : 
and  in  the  time  of  Christ,  minstrels  and  mourners 
were  hired  for  this  purpose.  (Matt.  ix.  23.  Mark  ▼. 
S&) 

After  the  corpse  had  been  washed  it  was  embalmed 
in  costly  spices  and  aromatic  drugs,  after  which  it  was 
closely  swathed  in  linen  rollers,  probably  resembling 
those  of  the  Egjrptian  mummies  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum.  So  Nicodemus  made  preparation 
lor  the  embalming  of  Jesus  Christ  (John  xix.  39,  40.) ; 
and  Lazarus  appears  to  have  been  swathed  in  a  similar 
way,  when  raised  to  life  again  by  the  omnipotent  voice 
of  Jesus  Christ.  (John  xi.  44>.)  At  the  funerals  of 
some  Jewish  monarchs,  great  piles  of  aromatics  were 
set  on  fire,  in  which  were  consumed  their  bowels, 
armour,  and  other  things.  (2  Chron,  xvi.  14*  Jei^ 
xxxiv.  5.) 

The  Jews  shewed  great  regard  for  the  burial  of  their 
dead.  To  be  deprived  of  interment,  was  deemed  one 
of  the  greatest  dishonours  and  calamities  that  could  be&ll 
any  person.  (Psal.  Ixxix.  2.  Jer.  xxii.  19.  xxxvL  SO.) 
Their  burial-places  were  in  gardens,  fields,  and  the  sides 
of  mountains :  and  over  the  rich  and  great  were  erected 
splendid  monuments.  To  this  practice  Jesus  Christ 
alludes  in  Matt,  xxiii.  7.  From  Isa.  Ixv.  4.  and  Mark 
▼•  5.  it  should  seem  that  some  tombs  had  cupolas  over 
them  which  afforded  shelter,  similar  to  those  which 
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modem  travellers  in  tlie  East  have  seen  and  described- 
Family-Bepulciirefi  were  in  gardens.    (John  six.  41.) 

A  funeral  feast  commonly  succeeded  the  Jetiab 
burialB.  Tliua,  after  Abners  funeral  was  solcmiiised, 
tbe  people  came  to  David  to  eat  meat  with  him,  though 
they  could  not  persuade  him  lo  do  so.  (2  Sam.  iii.  35.) 
He  wag  the  chief  mourner,  and  probably  had  invtted 
them  to  this  banquet.  Of  this  Jeremiah  speaks  (xvi.  7.). 
where  he  calls  it  the  cup  of  comolalion,  uiiicA  tiiq 
drank  Jot  tkeirjather  or  their  mother  ;  and  accordingly 
the  place  where  this  funeral  enlertainnient  was  made 
is  called  in  the  next  verse  the  house  of  feasting.  Hohi 
calls  it  the  bread  of  mourners.    (Hos.  ix.  4.) 

The  uEual  tokens  of  mourning,  by  which  the  Jev> 
expressed  their  grief  and  concern  for  the  death  of  ifaelt 
friends  and  relations,  were,  the  rending  of  their  gar- 
ments, putting  on  sack-cloth,  sprinkling  dust  upon  tbeir 
heads,  wearing  mourning  apparel,  and  covering  the 
face  and  head.  (Ceo.  xxxvii.  3i.  1  Sam.  xiv.  2.  kix.4. 

Antiently,  there  was  a  peculiar  space  of  time  allotted 
for  lamenting  the  deceased,  which  they  called  the  dajfi 
nf  mourning.  (Gen,  xxvii,  41.  and  1.4.)  Thus,  the 
Egyptians,  who  had  a  great  regard  for  tbe  pairiarcli 
Jacob,  lamented  his  death  threescore  nnd  ten  rf«w- 
(Gen.  1.  3.)  The  Israelites  wept  for  Moses  in  thi 
plains  of  Moab  thiHy  dags.  (Deut,  xxxiv.  8.)  After- 
wards among  the  Jews  the  funeral  mourning  wa^ 
generally  confined  to  seven  days.  Thus,  besides  ibc 
mourning  for  Jacob  in  Egypt,  Joseph  and  hit  coo^ 
pany  set  apart  seven  days  to  mourn  for  his  fubav 
when  they  approached  the  Jordan  with  his  corpw 
(Geti.  I.  10.)  No  particular  period  has  been  recorded 
during  which  widows  mourned  for  tlieir  husbasdi. 
Bathsheha  is  said,  generBlly,  to  have  inonrMed  fal 
Uriah  ('2  Sam.  xi,26.) :  but  her  mourning  could  neither 
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be  long  nor  very  sincere.  The  Jews  paid  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  honour  to  their  kings  after  their  death, 
according  to  the  merits  of  their  actions  when  they 
were  alive.  On  the  death  of  any  prince,  who  had  in 
any  way  distinguished  himself,  they  used  to  make 
lamentations  or  mournful  songs  for  them.  From  an 
expression  in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25.  Behold^  they  are 
tcritten  in  the  Lamentations,  we  may  infer  that  they 
had  certain  collectioiis  of  this  kind  of  composition. 
The  author  of  the  book  of  Samuel  has  preserved  those 
which  David  composed  on.  occasion  of  the  death  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  of  Abner  and  Absalom ;  but  we 
have  no  remains  of  the  mournful  elegy  composed  by 
Jeremiah  upon  the  immature  death  of  Josiah,  the 
exemplary  king  of  Judah. 


360                                          J 

PART  IV. 

ON    THE    ANALYSIS    OF    SCBIPTUHE. 

1 

BOOK  !.  — ANALYSIS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMEN« 

Chapter  I. 

The  Pentateuch,  by  which  title  the  five  first  bool»l( 

nirroTivxif   (Pentateuclioi)   from  «««■!  (pente)  five,  asl 
T»X'(   [teuchos]    a    book   or  volume,   which  literiBj' 
Hignilica  the  five  inatruments  or  books;  by  lheJ(*> 
it  is  termed  Chometz,  a  word  synonymous  with  PN- 
tateuch,  and  also,  more  generally,  the  Law,  gr  ll» 
Law  of  Moses,  because  it  contains  the  ecclesiastii^ 
and  polilical  ordinances  issued  by  God  to  the  Irafl- 
ites.     The  peniateuch  forma  to  this  day,  but  one  roll 

only  into  larger  and  smaller  sections.     This  collectin 

designation  of  the  books  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  LeviticUi, 

Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy,  is  of  very  consideraUi 

antiquity,  though  we  have  no  certain  information  «'I)<b 

L          it  was  first  introduced.     As,  however,  the   names  rf 

1         these  books  are  evidently  derived  from  the  Greek,  M 

B        as  the  five  books  of  Moses  are  expressly  mentioned  bf 

H       Josepbus,  who  wrote  only  a  few   years  after   our  St- 
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viour's  aflcension,  we  have  erery  reason  to  believe  that 
the  appellation  of  Pentateuch  was  prefixed  to  the 
Septuagint  version  by  the  Alexandrian  translators. 


Sbcxiok  I. «-  On  the  Book  of  Genesis. 

The  first  book  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  called 
Gbnissib  (rENE2I2)y  derives  its  appellation  from  the 
dtle  it  bears  in  the  Greek  Septuagint  Version,  BIBAOS 
nNESEOZ  (Biblo9  Geneseo$) ;  which  signifies  the  Book 
•f  the  Generation  or  Production,  becnuse  it  commences 
with  the  history  of  the  generation  or  production  of  all 
diings.    Different  opinions  have  been  entertained  con- 
cerning the  time  when  Moses  wrote  it  (for  it  is  indis- 
putably his  production) :  but  the  most  probable  conjec- 
ture is  that,  which  places  it  afler  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  the  promulgation  of  the  law. 
It  comprises  the  history  of  about  2369  years  according 
to  the  vulgar  computation  of  time,  or  of  3619  years  ac4 
cording  to  the  larger  computation  of  Dr.  Hides ;  and 
■My  be  divided  into  four  parts,  viz. 
Pakt  I.  The  Origin  of  the  World,  (ch.  i.  if.) 
Pabt  U.  The  History  of  the  former  World,   (ch. 

«— Vil.) 

Part  III.  The  General  History  of  Mankind  after 
the  Deluge,  (ch.  viii — xi.) 

Part  IV.  The  particular  History  of  the  Patriarchs. 
(di«  xii— L) 


SscnoM  IL->  On  the  Book  of  Exodus. 

'  The  title  of  this  book  is  derived  from  the  Septuagint 
version,  and  is  significant  of  the  principal  transaction 
whidi  it  records,  namely,  the  EBOAOD  {Exodos)y  Ex- 


■  Jeparture  of  the  Israelites  from  £g3fpt. 


comprises  a  hi&cory  of  the  c 


s  that  look,  place  ^urtM 


the  period  of  145  years,  from  the  year  of  ilie  n 
2369  to  2514  iocluaive,  from  the  death  of  J 
the  erection  of  the  tabernacle.  Though  the  tiniew 
it  was  writtca  by  Moses  cannot  be  precisely  t 
mined,  yet,  since  it  is  a  history  of  matters  of  ,&cu 
must  have  beeu  written  after  the  giving  of  the  law  ■ 
the  erection  of  the  tabernacle.  This  book  showO 
uccomplishruent  of  the  divine  promises  made  to  J 
liami  of  the  increase  of  his  posterity,  and  tbejr  i 
ture  from  Egypt  after  suffering  great  afflictioo 
contains 

I.  An  Account  of  the  Oppression  of  the  Israel 
and  the  transactions  previously  to  their  departure  o 
of  Egypt.  (ch.i_xi.) 

II.  The  Narrative  of  the  Exodus  or  1 
the  Israelites,  (ch,  xii,  xiii.) 

XIL  Tratuactions  subsequent  to  their  Exodu*.  ( 
xiv-xviii.) 

IV.  The  Promulgation  of  the  Law  on  Moui 
(ch.xix-xl.) 

In  ch.  xxxii — xixiv.  afe  related  the  idolatrr  of  the  lM»d- 
itM,  the  brenkiug  of  the  two  tables  of  the  law,  tke  dimut 
thastisemenC  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  renewal  of  the  table»i^ 


:  Departtfej 


Leviticus  (by  the  Septuagint  styled  j^ETITl 
LevUiton,)  derives  its  name  from  the  circumata 
its  conluining  the  Laws  concerning  tlie  religioo  ,9 
Israelites.    It  is  cited  as  the  production  of  Moseaii 

vera!  books  of  Scripture;  and  is  of  great  usciaexplsj 


ing  thuiy  passages  or  the  New  Testament,  especian^ 
tbe  EfiUtlB  to  the  Hebrews,  which  would  otherwise  be 
inexplicable.  The  enactments  it  contains  may  be  re- 
ferred to  the  four  following  heads,  viz. 

1.  The  Laws  concerning  Sacrifices,  in  which  the 
tUfierent  kinds  of  sacrifices  are  enumerated,  together 
with  their  concomitant  rites,   (ch.i — vii.J 

n.  The  Institution  of  the  Priesthood,  in  which  the 
consecration  of  Anron  and  his  sons  to  the  sacred  office 
i^ related,  together  wJih  the  punishment  of  Nadab  and 
Abihu.  (ch.  viii— jt.) 

III,  llie  Laws  concerning  Purifications  both  of  the 
people  and  the  priests,  (ch.  x'l — xxii.) 

IV.  The  Laws  concerning  the  sacred  Festivals, 
Vows,  Things  devoted,  and  Tithes. 

Chap.  xxvi.  contaias  various  prophetic  promiius  and  threat- 
Hungs  which  have  signally  been  fulfilled  among  the  Jcwi. 
(Cooipare  v.  23.  with  Nuuib.  xxi.  G.  2  Kings  ii.  24.  nnd  xvii.  aj. 
with  Eteic  ».  17.)  The  preservation  of  ilie  Jews  to  thb  day 
»  ■  duHnct  pet^le  is  a  living  comment  on  v.  41. 


SictioM  IV.  —  On  Lhc  Book  of  Kunlien. 
Thie  fourth  book  of  Moses  was  entitled  APISMOI 
iAfilkinoi),  and  by  the  Latin  transbtors  it  was  termed 
Numeri,  Numbers,  whence  our  English  title  is  derived  : 
tiecaiue  it  contains  an  account  of  the  numbering  of 
the  children  of  Israel  (related  in  chapters  i— Iti.  and 
xxvi.)  It  appears  from  xxxvi.  13.  lo  have  been 
written  by  Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab.  Besides 
the  numeration  and  marslialling  of  the  Israelites  for 
lieir  journey,  several  laws^  in  addition  to  those  de- 
livered in  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  and  likewise  several 
remarkable  events,  are  recorded  in  this  book.  It 
contains  a  history  of  the  Isrjielitcs,  from  the  beginning 
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of  the  Mcond  month  of  tlie  second  year  alVer 
departure  from  Eftypi  to  the  beginning  of  ihe 
month  of  the  fortieth  year  of  their  journeyings—- 
18,   a   period    of  thirty-eight  yenr*   and    nine  or 
months.    (Compare  Numb.  i.  1.  nnd   xxxvi.  13.  * 
Dcut.  i.  3.)    Most  of  the    transactions  bere 
took  place  in  ttie  second  and  thirty-eighth  yean :  **  At 
dates  of  the  tacts  related  in  the  middle  of  the.lM^ 
cannot  be  precisely  Rscenained."     This  book  laayikfe' 
divided  into  four  parts ;  riz.  'r  '  iIb 

Part  I.  Tiie  Census  of  tlie  Israelites,  and  the.ga**; 
shalling  of  them  into  a  regular  camp,  "  each  Uibtif 
itielf  under  its  own  captain  or  chief,  distinguiBhedl^ 
his  own  peculiar  standard,  and  occupying  an  ossi^liHi 
place  with  reference  to  the  tabernacle."  (NumlKt  ii] 
The  sacred  census  of  the  Levites,  the  designatituref 
them  to  the  sacred  office,  and  the  appointment  of  tbem 
to  Tarious  services  in  the  tabernacle,  are  related  io 
Numb.  iii.  and  iv. 

Part  II.  The  Institution  of  various  Legal  Cere- 
monies,  (ch.  T — X.) 

Paht  UI.  The  History  of  their  Journey  from  Monni 
Sinai  to  the  Land  of  Moab,  which  may  be  desoilbe'' 
and  distinguished  by  their  eight  remarkable  murtfiUririg> 
in  the  way  ;  every  one  of  which  was  visited  with  Beve" 
chastiaement.  (ch.xi — xxi.) 

Part  IV.  A  History  of  the  Transactions  which  loa^ 
place  in  the  plains  of  Mo.ib.  (th.  xxii — xxxvj.) 


SicnoM  V. —  On  the  Bc»k  of  DiniteroDMTij. 

This  iidh   book    of  Moses  derives  its  oame  fVtn 

Ihe  title   {aETTEPONOMION,  DeuirTfmomioh)-prftitl^ 

to  it   by  the   translators  of  the    Septasgiu  VMiit"' 

which   is   a  compound  terra,    signifyinj^   thtf^WW^ 
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iot,  or  the  law  repeated;  because  it  contaJne  a 
sepetitioQ  of  the  law  of  God,  given  by  Moeei  to 
ibe  Israelites.  From  a  comparJEon  of  Deut.  i.  5. 
iPitb  xsiv.  I.  it  appears  to  have  been  written  by 
ICoaes  ia  the  plains  of  Moab,  a  short  time  before  his 
death:  and  this  circumstance  will  account  for  that 
■fectionate  earnestness  with  which  he  addresses  the 
liraehtes.  The  period  of  time  comprised  in  tJiis  book 
ia  fiye  /finar  weeks,  or,  according  to  some  chronologers, 
about  two  months,  viz.  from  ihe  first  day  of  the 
•lerenth  month  of  the  fortieth  year,  after  the  exodus 
rf  larael  from  Egypt,  to  the  eleventh  day  of  the  twelfth 
month  of  the  same  year,  a.  m.  2553.  B.  c.  1451.  TIii» 
book  comprises  four  parts;  viz. 

Paht  I.  A  Repetition  of  the  History  related  in  the 
preceding  Books.   (ch,i~iv.) 

Part  II.  A  Repetition  of  the  Moral,  Ceremonial,  and 
Judicial  Law.  (ch.  v~xxvi.] 

Part  111.  ITie  Confirmation  of  the  Law.  (ch.  xxvii 

-XXX.) 

Part  IV.  The  Fersonat  History  of  Moses,  (ch.  xxxi 
— xxxiii.) 

The  thirty-fourth  chapter  (which  relates  the  death  of  MoMt) 
bti  most  probably  been  detached  from  the  Book  of  Joshua: 
fM  Moses  could  not  record  his  own  death. 


> 


Tbis  division  of  the  sacred  writings  comprises  twelve 
books,  viz-  from  Joshua  to  Esther  inclusive :  the  fimt 
■even  of  these  books  are,  by  the  Jews,  called  thejbi-mer 
propheU,  probably  because  they  treat  of  the  more 
auticDt  periods  of  Jewish   history,  and  because  they 
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pre  most  juiitly  wpfiosed  to  be  written  by  pToplietioal 
men.  The  events  recorded  in  diese  books  occupyiC 
period  of  almost  one  tbouaand  years,  which  tjomaiencM 
flt  the  deatli  of  Moies,  and  termioateG  witi»  the  gnW 
national  reform  effected  by  Nelieniisl^  u^er  tbe  feuA 
«fHlM>J«we  ti-Omtbe  Babjlonith«aptii«l^l  )ii[   .11    • 

,-ij&io.l  1 : — : —    .,.*,  „ft  .(||^« 

.n:'  j..  :■'         Sienon  I.  —  On  ihe  Boot  of  Juhtita.    ''  ■^f*   ''*' 

,,^^.  book  uf  Joshua,  which  iii  all  the  i;opies  of  tfac 
Old  Testament  immetliately  ibllowa  llie  Peatatew^ 
is  thus  (leiioiiiinated,  because  it  contains  a  narratioo  <if 
ihe  achievements  ot~  Jushua  the  son  of  Nun,  who  had 
been  the  minister  of  Moses,  and  succeeded  him  in  the 
comraand  of  the  children  of  Israel.  It  hae  sh^iji 
been  received  by  the  Jews  as  a  part  of  their  cawUM' 
Scripture.  '■_ 

'I'his  book  of  Joshua  comprises  the  history  of  oboui 
seventeen  years,  or.  according  to  some  chronologen, 
of  twenty-seven  or  thirty  years :  it  relates, 

I.  Tlic  History  of  the  Occupation  of  Canaan  by  the 
'Israelites,  (ch.  i — xii.) 

II.  The  Division  of  the  Conquered  Land.   (Cb.  ■>■ 

'  in.  The  Assembling  of  the  People,  the  DyifiJ 
Address  and  Counsels  of  Joshua,  his  De«tl^'  MUl 
Burial,  &c.  {ch.  xxiii,xxiv.)  '  _ii-ifiU 


SicTioM  II.— On  thv  Bookof  JudgM. 

The  book  of  Judges  derives  its  name  from  its  con- 
taining the  history  of  the  Israelites,  from  the  death  of 
'JosHiis  to  the  time  of  Eli,  under  the  administi'AtiUi  of 
thirtein  Judged,  andtoBwqiicw.V^^irfMe'Ocmwftablljfr- 
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tnetit  of  the  regal  government.  It  is  suppoeed  Le  have 
foeaa  wriltsn  by  the  prophet  Samuel  i  in  il  are  related, 

"!  J  t.  The  Stste  of  tlie  Israelites  after  the   Death  of 

'tffldnC,  imtil  thej'  be^an  to  turn  aside  from  «ervii^ 

«lK<Lord;  tch.i— iii.) 

II.  The  History  of  the  OppresHions  of  the  Iiraetites, 
Bnd  their  Deliverances  by  the  Judges,  (ch.  iv — xti.) 

HI.  An  Account  of  llie  Inlroduciion  of  Idolatry 
among  the  Israelites,  and  the  consequent  corruption 
of  religion  and  manners  among  them  ;  for  nhich  God 

'give  them  up  into  the  bands  of  their  enemies,  (ch.'zvii 

Wl  >>d>>    <  L^/ 
,  ,  S^oH  III.  -~  On  Ibe  Book  of  Ruth. 

Mil   111    >.      I 

•  ititivf  Irook  of  Rtitt)  is  generally  considered  as  an 
<Ap[>SPdti>  to  that  of  Judges,  and  an  introduction,  1(0 
that  of  Samuel  :  it  is  therefore,  with  great  propripty, 
pla(H^4  between  tlie  books  of  Judges  and  SamueU  It 
rolales,.  with  equal  beauty  and  simplicity,  the  history 
of  a  iMoabitish  damsel,  who  renounced  idolatry,  and  by 
Uiftrripge  was  ingrafted  among  the  Ifraelitcs.  David 
was  descended  from  her.  The  adoption  of  Ituttf,  ,a 
h«a\)ien  oonrerted  to  Judaieni,  into  llic  line  of  Christ, 
has  generally  been  considered  as  a  pre-iniimatiop  of 
jtbf^ifdmjii^Ioo  of  tl)e  Gentiles  into  the  church.  A 
ifiKtherj  d^gn  of  this  book  is,  to  evidence  the  care  of 
Divine  Pro»idence  over  those  who  sincerely  fet^r  God, 
in  raising  the  pious  Rutli  from  a  state  of  the  deepest 
adversity  to  that  of  the  highest  prosperity. 


■"Ofi-i  J-11  ''^S^ionIV.— On  (lie  Two  Booltiof  Samuel. 

to  1^ t^ iff Bifijih  canon  of  Scfipture  t\KiSfi  two  bo9^ 

tnmJn>f  ^f>^  Ufffted  ia  Hebrew  tUp  ^fjott  «t  SawisX, 

R  4 
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probably  because  the  greater  part  of  the  first  book  wat 
written  by  tliat  prophet,  wliuse  liiitory  tnd  irAdsactiSD^ 
it  relates.  Acc»rcUng  to  the  Tuknudical  wriiett,  the 
tint  twenty-lour  chapters  of  the  first  book  t>f  ^aibud 
were  writtett  by  the  prophet  whose  name  Ihc^-bewi 
and  the'  remainder  of  that  book,  together  ithh  die 
whole  of  the  second  book,  was  coDiniitted  to  wtilil^  by 
llic  prophets  Gad  and  Nathan,  agreeably  to  tbci  pCM- 
lice  of  the  prophets  who  wrote  memoirs  of  the  transac- 
tions of  their  respective  times. 

The  PiHST  BOOK  of  Samuel  contains  the  history  of 
the  Jewish  church  and  polity,  from  the  birth  of  Sa- 
muel, during  ihe  judicature  of  Eli,  to  the  death  of  Saul 
the  first  king  of  Israel ;  a  period  of  nearly  eighty  yean^ 
viz.  frotn  the  year  of  the  world  2869  to  2949-  It  com- 
prises, 

I.  The  Transactions  under  the  Judicature  of  Eli. 
(ch.  i-iv.) 

II.  The  History  of  the  Israelites  during  the  Judica- 
ture oi' Samuel,  (ch.  V — xiii.) 

IIL  The  History  of  Saul  and  the  Transactiona  of  hii 
Reign,  (ch.  xiv— sxxi.) 

The  SECOND  BOOK  of  Samuel  contains  the  tdstwy  tl 
David,  the  second  king  of  Israel,  during  a  periwl  tf 
nearly  forty  years,  viz.  from  the  year  of  the  woH# 
2948  to  298S ;  and,  by  recording  ihe  translatioik  of  tW 
kingdom  from  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  to  that  of  Jludlkil 
it  relates  the  partial  accomplishment  of  the  predicttoi) 
delivered  in  Gen.  xlix.  10-  This  book  consists  of  tJa*' 
pnncl|)ai  divisions,  relating  the  triumphs  and  the  trW' 
bles  of  David,  and  his  transactions  subsequent  to  Ul 
recovery  of  the  throne,  whence  he  was  driven  foHl'. 
short  time  by  the  rebellion  of  his  son  Absalom.        "^ 

1.  Tlie  Triumphs  of  David,  (ch.  i—x.)  -  ^  "'i 
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II.  The  Trouble*  of  David,  and  their  cause,  toge- 
ther with  hit  repentance,  and  gubsequcut  recovery  of 
the  divine  iavour.  (ch.  xi — xxiv.) 

UL  David'g  ReBtoralion  to  his  Throne,  and  subso'' 
quent  transactionB.  (ch.  xx  —xxiv.) 

Xb«  two  books  oi'  Samuel  are  of  very  consideraUe 
importaace  i'or  iltastialing  tlte  book  of  Psalms,  to  vrbidt 
they  nuij'  be  coosidtred  as  a  key. 


SicTioM  V.  —  Oil  llic  Two  Boot,  of  Kings. 

Ilie  two  books  of  Kings  are  closely  connected  irith 
those  of  Samuel.  The  origin  and  gradual  increase  of 
the  united  kingdom  of  Israel,  under  Saul  aud  his  suc- 
cessor David,  having  been  described  in  the  latter,  tfac 
books  now  under  consideration  relate  its  height  of 
glory  under  Solomon,  its  division  into  two  kingdom* 
uader  his  son  and  successor  Kehoboani,  the  causes  of 
that  division,  and  ilit;  consequent  decline  of  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  until  their  6naf  subver- 
rion ;  the  ten  tribes  being  carried  captive  into  Assyria 
by  Shalmanezer,  and  Judah  and  Benjamin  to  Babylon 
by  Nebuchadnezzar.  In  the  Jewish  canon  tliese  books 
GOBstitute  but  one  volume,  termed  Melakim  or  Kings, 
hflvjag  been  divided  at  some  unknown  period  inio  two 
parts  for  the  convenience  of  reading.  In  the  Septua- 
(ist  and  Vulgate  copies  they  are  termed  the  third  and 
b  ^rlh  book  of  Kings ;  they  are  generally  ascribed  to 
1  Kara. 

i  -^  The  P1B8T  BOOK  OF  KINGS  embraces  a  period  of  one 
I  hundred  and  twenty-gix  years,  from  the  anointing  of 
I  Salomon  and  hi*  admission  a*  a  partner  in  the  throne 
[  wHb  David,  A.  M.  2980,  to  the  death  of  Jelioshaphat, 
i.  3115. 


I 
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The  firtc  book  of  Kings  may  be  divided  into  (wo 
{irinotpal  parU,  containingi,  1 .  The  htUory  vC  the  wndi- 
ided  kingdom  under  Solomon  ;  and,  2.  ThetiiUDry  of 
the  divided  kiogdom  under  Rehoboam  and  his  mctef- 
larg,  and  Jeroboam  and  his  successorB. 

Fart  1.  The  History  of  Sotoman'B  reign  (ch.  i— x.), 
contains  a  narrative  of, 

1.  The  latter  days  of  Unvid;  the  tnaugu  ration  of  Solomon 
u  his  aitocinte  in  the  kingdoui,  and  his  deMgnalioD  to  be  kit 
■uccCsBor.  (ch.  i,  u.  I — ii.) 

2.  The  Kdgn  of  Solomon  Troni  tbe  death  of  David  to  bilde- 
dicotion  of  the  tempte.  (ii.  iz— 40.  iii— Tiii.) 

3.  The  Transaction*  during  the  remainder  of  SotMMM'i 
reign,  (is— \i.) 

Past  II-  The  History  of  the  two  Kingdoms  of  Jnd* 
and  bracK  (ch.  xi— xxii.) 

1.  The  accession  of  Rchoboatn,  and  division  ofthctwofciof- 
donis.  (ch.  xi.) 

a.  Tfacrei^sofltehoboBmkir^ofJndah,  nnd  ofJerobOMill. 
Uiiigof  ItTEiel.  (xii — xiv.) 

3.  The  reign*  of  Abijain  and  Asa  kingH  of  Jodah,  Mtd  ih 
eontemporary  rcigni  of  Nadab,  Baatha,  Elnb,  Zimri,  Oniii 
■nd  the  commencement  of  Ahab't  reign,  (iv.  xvi.) 

t.  The  reign  of  Jeho^baphac  king  of  Judah,  and  of  biitoA* 
temporaries  Ahab  and  Ahaziali  (in  part),  during  which  tie  gp- 
phet  Elisha  flourished.  (xTii — Jirii.) 

•  The  SECOND  BOOK  OF  Kings  contiausc  die  cN* 
temporary  history  of  the  two  kingdoms  oflsraellid 
Judalt,  from  the  death  of  Jehoshaphat,  a.  k.  3115.  U 
the  deslruciion  of  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  bj 
Nebuchadneizar,  a.  m.  3416,  a  period  of  thee  bundled 
years.  The  three  last  verses  of  the  preceding  book 
have  been  bipropcrly  disjoined  from  this.  Tlie  history 
of  the  two  kingdoms  is  interwoven  in  this  bDot;,  irfcidl 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  via. 
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Pakt  I.  The  contemporary  History  of  tbe  Ktng- 
•jftBK  of  Israel  and  Judah,  to  the  end  of  the  former, 
(ck.i^— Kvii.) 

'jfjtBTlI.  The  History  of  the  decline  aud  fill!  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  (ch.xviii— xxv.) 


I 


"^ClVilc-^aenoM  VI.  —  On  the  Two  Books  of  Chronicles, 

The  Jews  comprise  the  two  books  of  Chronicles  iii 
me  book,  which  they  call  Dt&re  Hajamim,  that  is. 
The  fiords  of  Days,  probably  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  being  corapiied  out  of  diaries  or  annals,  in 
which  were  recorded  the  various  events  related  in  these 
books.  In  the  Septuagint  version  they  are  termed 
nafaXitTtfiui^v  (^Paralipomenon),  or  of  Things  omitted  ; 
because  many  things  which  were  omitted  in  the  former 
plui  of  the  sacred  history  are  here  not  only  supplied, 
but  some  narrations  also  are  enlarged,  while  others  are 
added.  The  appellation  of  Chronicles  was  given  to 
these  books  by  Jerome,  because  they  contain  an  ab- 
Kract)  in  order  of  time,  of  the  whole  of  the  sacred  his- 
tory, to  the  time  when  they  were  written. 

These  books  were  evidently  compiled  from  others, 
which  were  written  at  diiferent  times,  some  before  and 
others  slier  the  Babylonish  captivity :  the  period  of 
tisae,  contained  in  these  books,  is  about  S4€8  years. 
They  may  be  divided  into  four  ports,  viz. 
■  Part  L  Genealogical  Tables  from  Adam  to  the  time 
of  Ezra.  (1  Chron.  i— ix.) 

Part  11.  The  Histories  of  Saul  and  David.  (1  Chroii. 
iix.  35-.  M.  X — xxix. 

■Ip'.pART  ni.  The  History  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
and  Judah  under  Solomon.  (1  Chion.  xsiv. 
St— 30.     2  Chron.  i— in.)      ■  *  t  cjm  h  b^/ib  >-!  ac-i: 
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P*HT  IV.  Tie  HiBlorjrofthe  Kingdom  of  Jud*h,  ftwn 
the  aec^asion  of  the  ten  tribes,  under  Jeroboatn,  to  ik 
termination  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  (^  Ciiron.  x — xxxrj^ 

Astlie  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Clironicles.rdue 
the  same  luiitiiries,  they  ehould  each  be  constantly  read 
and.  collated  together;  not  only  for  tbe  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  Jewish  history, 
but  abs  ill  order  to  illustrate  from  one  book  what  taay 
appear  to  be  obseure  in  either  of  the  others. 


SicTtoN  VII.  —  On  the  Book  of  Ein. 

The  books  of  Esra  and  Nehemiah  were  autientl; 
reckoned  by  the  Jews  as  one  volume,  and  were  divided 
by  them  into  the  5rst  and  second  books  of  Ezra.  Tlu 
same  division  is  recognited  by  the  Greek  and  Latit 
churches  ;  but  tlie  third  book,  aSBtgDed  to  Ezr«,  and 
received  as  canODical  by  the  Greek  church,  is  At 
same,  in  gubstance,  as  the  book  which  properly  beti* 
his  name,  but  interpolated.  And  the  Jburlh  ttoolb 
wliich  has  been  attributed  to  him,  is  a  matiifeil 
forgery,  in  which  the  marks  of  faUehood  are  platnl]' 
discernible,  and  which  wai  never  unanimously  received 
as  canonical  either  by  the  Greek  or  by  the  Latin 
dmrch,  ulthough  some  of  the  fathers  have  cited  it,  and 
the  Latin  church  has  borrowed  «ome  words  out  of  it. 
It  is  not  now  extant  in  Greek,  and  never  was  extSBt  JB 
Hebrew.  Ezra  is  generally  admitted  to  liave  been  the 
author  of  the  book  which  bears  his  name:  every  pi^ 
indeed,  of  the  book  proves  that  the  writer  of  it  wu 
persnnitlly  present  at  the  transactions  which  he  hai 
recorded. 

-    the  book  of  Ezra  harmonises  most  strictly  with  ibc 
prophecies  of  Haggai  and  Zecharioli,  which  it  mate- 
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daily  dhiriditei.  (  Compare  Bm  v«  With  Hhgg/i.  12. 
andZech. iii.  iv.)  It  eyinces  the  paternal  care  of  tlie 
iUnghty  over  hit  diosen  people^  and  consiBU  of  two 

<  I^  A 'Narrative  of  events  from  the  return  of  the  Je#i 
under  Zembbabel  to  the  rehutlding  of  the  templeu 

(dui-Tk) 

II.  The  Arrival  of  Ezra  at  Jemsaleni,  and  thm  Bjbm 
formation  made  there  by  him«  (vii^— >x.) 

The  zeal  and  piety  of  Ezra  appear,  in  this  book,  in  a 
most  conspicuous  point  of  view :  his  memory  has  always 
been  held  in  the  highest  reverence  by  the  Jews. 


Sbctiok  VIII.  —  On  the  Book  of  Nebemiah. 

Sdme  eminent  fiithers  of  the  Christian  church  have 
ascribed  this  book  to  Ezra :  but  that  Nebemiah,  whose 
name  it  bears,  and  who  was  cup-bearer  to  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus,  was  the  author  of  it,  there  cannot  be  any 
reasonable  doubt :  the  whole  of  it  being  written  in  his 
name,  and,  what  is  yery  unusual  when  compared  with 
the  preceding  sacred  historians,  being  written  hi  tbe 
first  person.    His  book  oootains, 

L  An  Account  of  Nehemiah's  departure  froin 
Shushan,  with  a  royal  commission  to  rebuild  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  and  his  first  arrival  there,  (ch.  i,  ii. 
1-41.) 

IL  An  Account  of  tbe  building  of  the  walls,  notwith- 
standing,  the  obstacles  interposed  by  Sanbaliat.  (ch.  ii. 
12—20.  ui— vii.  4. 

III.  The  first  reformation  acoompUshed  by  Nebe- 
miah. (ch.  vii— xii«) 

IY«  The  second  reformaCioB  accomplished  by  Nebe- 
miah on  his  second  return  to  Jerusalem,  and  hi&  cor- 
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rection  of  the  abueei  which  had  crept  in  during  hit 
absence,  (xiii.) 

The  admintstraciou  of  this  pioiu  inaii  uml  cxcelieDl 
jjovernur  lasted  about  tliirty-six  years,  to  the  year  ol' 
the  world  357i  occordiog  to  sonie  chronologers,  but 
Dr.  Prideaux  has  with  more  probability  fixed  it  M  the 
year  3595.  The  Scripture  hislory  closet  mtb  tbebeOt 
uf  Nchemiah. 


SicWM  I X.  —  On  Uw  Book  of  Eiitlwi. 

This  book,  which  derives  its  name  from  tb«  JeW' 
ish  captive  whose  history  it  chiefly  relates,  is  by  tht 
Jews  termed  Megillolh  Esther,  or  the  Tolume  of  Esther- 
Tbe  history  it  contains  conies  in  between  the  sixth  and 
seventh  chapters  of  Ezra :  its  authenticity  was  qiie^ 
tioned  by  some  of  the  fathers,  in  consequence  of  the 
name  of  God  being  omitted  throughout,  but  it  hu 
always  been  received  as  canonical  by  the  Jew*.  Tbt 
book  consists  of  two  parts,  detailing, 

I,  The  Promotion  of  Esther  to  the  throne  of  Peniti 
and  ihe  essential  service  rendered  to  the  king  by  Hin- 
decai,  in  detecting  a  plot  against  his  hfc.  (ch.  i,  a.)    .'. 

II,  Tlic  advancement  of  Hanian  ;  his  designaognilW 
tho  .lews,  and  their  frustration,  and  the  advancement  af 
Mordecai.  (ch.iii — x.) 

In  our  copies  the  book  of  Esther  lerniinatcs  wiUt  tiu 
third  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter :  but,  in  ihe^Gre^ 
and  Vulgate  Bibles,  there  are  ten  more  verses  annexed 
to  it,  together  with  six  additional  chapters,  which  ib* 
Greek  and  Romish  churches  account  to  be  canonical. 
As,  however,  they  are  not  extant  in  Hebrew,  they  »x» 
eKpunged  from  the  sacred  canon  by  Protestants,  and 
are  auppMtd  l9  >uive  b«et  ¥pmpil«4J^y  (iffVAi^l^l 
Qiatic  Jew.        f.-effliiM--nrs9  m■Tb«^  »H 


L.TttouQii  Eomc  of  the  Sacred  Wntiugg,^hicli|prff 
WBt  tbeniiielvGs  to  our  notice  iu  the  present  chaptefi 
are  anterior  in  point  of  date  to  the  HistorjciU  BoukS) 
yet  they  are  usually  classed  by  tJiemselvcs  under  the 
title  of  \he  Poclicnl  Booh  i  because  they  are  almost 
wholly  composed  in  Hebrew  verae.  This  appellation 
la  of  considerable  antiquity.  The  Poetical  Books  are 
$Te  in  number,  via.  Job,  Fsalnu,  Proverbi,  Eccle- 
WMtea^ajid  the  Canticles  or  Song  of  Solomon:  in  the 
J^wieh  canon  of  Scripture  they  are  classed  among  ihe 
I  J^agiographa,  or  Holy  WritingH;  and  in  our  ^iblei 
Afty  ue.piaced  between  the  Historical  and  Prqpb^ticM 
'Jpoks. 


,_  J.,  SitTioii  1.  —  Oo  Ihe  Book  of  Job. 

'Thia  book  has  derived  its  title  from  the  venerable 

'patriarch  Job,  whose  prosperity,  afflictions,  and  re- 
bfatration  from  the  deepest  adversity,  arc  here  recorded, 
together  with  his  exemplary  and  unetfualied  patience 
■nder  all  his  calamities.  Some  critics  have  doubted, 
M  affected  to  doubt,  the  existence  of  such  a  character 
••  Job;  but  that  point  is  satisfactorily  determined  by 
the  prophet   E^.ekiel  {xiv.  11.)  and  the  apostle  Jamet 

'(r.  U.),  both  of  whom  mention  him  as  a  real  character. 
Tht  length  of  his  life  places  him  in  the  patriarchal 

itfntee  ;  and  Dr.  Hales,  besides  other  evidences,  which 

•tenot  here  be  detailed,  has  rendered  it  highly  pro- 

<  tfHble  that  he  lived  about  164  years  before  the  time  of 

(Abraham.     He  dwelt  in  XJz  or  Idumsa. 
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Among  the  conflicting  opinions  which  have  been  b 
vaDced  respecting  the  author  of  this  boolt,  the    ma 
probable  is  that  of  Archbishop  Magee,  who  EupposeiitJ 
tohsrebeenoriginally  written  by  Job,  and  subsequent 
transcribed  by  Moses;  who  having apphed  it 
of  the  Jews,  and  given  it  the  sanction  of  his  authority, 
it  thenceforth  became   enrolled  among  their    sacreA 
writing.     It  has  been  quoted  by  almost  every  Hebrew 
writer  from  the  age  of  Moses  to  that  of  Ma)achi.     Id'  | 
itc  form,  this  poem  approximates  to  the  Melcama  or  pUfll 
lofiophical  discourBcs  of  the  Arabiau  Poets.  iM 

Nothing,  perliaps,  has  contributed  more  to   render*  ' 
the  poem  of  Job   obscure,  than  the  common  divisica 
into  chapters  and  vorscs  ;  by  which,  not  oniy  the  aiutj 
ofthe  general  subject,  but  frequently  that  of  a  aia^^ 
paragraph  or  clause,  is  broken. 

The  poem  may  be  divided  into  six  parts  ; 
JirO  of  these  contains  the  exordium  or  narrative  \ 
which  is  written  in  prose  (ch.  i,  ii.) ;  the  teeond  o 
prises  the  Jirit  debate  or  dialogue  of  Job  and  his  friec 
(iii — xiv.) :  the  third  includes  the  second  s( 
or  controversy  (xv — xxi) ;  the /ottrfA  compreheade  th* 
third  series  of  controversy  (xxii^xxxi.) ;  in  tke  Ji/li 
part  Elihu  samsup  theargutnetit(xxxii — xxxvu.];t 
in  the  sixth  part  Jehovah  determines  the  c 
Job  humbles  himself,  is  accepted,  aod  resti>red)l 
liealth  and  prosperity,  (xxviii — xlii.) 

Independently  of  the  important  iust ruction  nt 
benefit  which  may  be  derived  from  a  devout  pertual  ot 
the  book  of  Job,  this  divine  poem  is  of  no  small  value, 
as  traiisniillln^  to  us  a  faithful  delineation  of  the  pa- 
triardial  doctrines  of  rchgion,  and  particularly  th«  ex^ 
istetice  of  a  God,  who  is  the  rewarder  of  them  tlial 
diligently  seek  him,  and  a  day  of  future  resurreotiOBi 
judgment,  and  offioal  retribution.  '   j,jSi 


txvu.];m 
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SiiciioK  iC—'bn  l]i«  Book  oT  Pnliiis. 

Tbu  book  IB  entitkdim  the  Hebrew  Sepher  TrhiUim, 
ihat  u,  ibe  £m>A  of  H/pnm  or  Praises;  because  tbc 
praisei  of  Goti  constitute  their  chief  subjcct'tnatter: 
and  as  they  were  set,  not  oniy  to  be  BUDg  with  the  voioe, 
but  also  to  be  sccoDipanied  with,  mosical  inetrumeats, 
the  tieptusgiat  verBioa  detignatce  thorn  Bi^Xs;  ^>X^iw 
(Biblot  PtalmSn),  the  Book  cf  Psalrm,  by  vrhich  name 
they  ore  cited  in  Luke  xx.  42. ;  and  this  appellatioa  i> 
retained  in  our  Bibles.  The  right  of  the  book  of  Psainu 
to  a  place  in  the  sacred  canon  has  never  been  dis- 
puted: they  are  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tameot,  and  are  otten  cited  by  our  Lord  and  hia 
^MMtles  as  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  They  are  ge- 
nerally ternjed  tlie  PsoImB  of  David,  that  Hebrew 
laoDorch  being  their  chief  author.  Many  of  them  bear 
his  name,  and  were  composed  oa  occasion  of  remark- 
able circumstances  in  his  life,  his  dangers,  hig  afflictions, 
aad  his  deliverances.  Many  of  them,  however,  are 
itrictly  prophetical  of  the  Messiah,  of  ivhom  David  was 
eminent  type:  but  others  were  composed  during 
reign  of  Solomon,  or  during  and  subseijuent  to  the 
dptirity.  We  have  no  information  when  these  divine 
poenu  were  collected  into  a  volume.  The  Psalms  of 
Degrees,  or  Odes  of  Ascension,  as  Bishop  Lowih  terms 
them,  are  supposed  to  have  derived  this  oume  from 
their  being  sung,  when  the  people  came  up  either  to 
worship  in  Jerusalem,  at  the  annual  festivals,  or  per- 
haps from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  The  word  "Selah," 
which  is  found  in  many  of  the  psalms,  appears  to  hare 
inserted  in  order  to  point  out  something  worthy 
of  most  attentive  observation. 

For  a  Table  of  those  Psalms  which  are  strictly  pro- 
^Hical  of  the  Messiah,  see  pp.  134,  185.jupra. 


ON    THE'  FOETICAL' SOOSV. 

"Wffbook  of  Psalma  being  conipitBed  in  Hebrew 
rtiil^  generally  be  studied  according  to  (he  lanrs  of  H 
bfeW  Poeiry,  which  have  been  notified  in  pp.T41-^  I4lti1| 
and  this  the  English  reader  will  find  little  A 

inplishing,  in  our  sdmtrabty  faithful  duihoril 
venlon.  Attention  to  the  following  liintBvitl  >l 
eiltfble  him  to  enter  into  their  force  and  memingJ'  J 

\.  J|n<eit(i,"atc  the  Argument  of  each  jjsaim, 
. Tbia  js  wmetuncs  JDfiTDatf d  jji  tlia   jufllutU  tillc.j  ;lHit,  s^  i 


1  cahcettiier 


caw,  to  duJucc  Ihc  argument  Trum  a  diligent  n 
of  the  pialir  itself,  and  then  10  TorrA  our  oi)i 
correcuieaa  of  the  titln,  if  Uiere  be  any. 


line  the  Miswrical  Origin  'of  4 
that  led  the  tacred  poet  t 


3.  With  thii 

Jiucb  ndiBntoge  and  assislance  na;  bo  dcTiTcd  from  UudftDcl 
pialmi  tJ/rinologicaUg,  anil  comparing  them  with  lb*  liislerici 
of  the  Old  Totamcnt,  partimiUrly  iImmC  wbicb  ireal  of  dra  1 
ind  3Mt«)  tram  tbe  origtm  of  Ibiir  Mutuuctiy  to  iheit  reui 
ibe  Babyloniib  capiivilj'. 

S.  Attend  to  the  Rtriiclufe  of  the  psalms. 
'  llic  psalmt,  being  principally  designed  for  (be  nilioDn 
tM  Jomi,  «re  idaplcd  to  cliotsi  ttagiDg:  anM>IiDn    to  ihl*  citM|l^ 
Itaoce  ttill  enable  ku  belter  to  enlur  iota  tikdr  sfBric  and  HwasMl^in 

For  a  Table  of  the  I'salms  adapted  to  privM«^MIlU| 
or  devotion,  see  the  Apfetidix,  No.  IV.  ' 


StcTios  lU.  —  Ot>  tbe  l3ook  of  Trnv.-i 
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The  book  of  Proverbt  has  always  been  accrifaedte 
Salomon,  whose  name  it  beara,  thougli,  from  tli«.fia» 
quent  repeiitioD  ef  the  sawe  senteacaa,  at  nnll  in  ftfm 
some  variations  in  style  which  have  been  discovered 


<loubts  iiKTe  boon  eatertainotl  niicihcr  herealiy  wanthe 
4iulhur  of  cv«ry  maxim  it  con)[>riam.  As  it  isnowjiere 
loid  that  ^oJomoa  bimsdf  made  a  colluctiua  of  praverb» 
aiii]  Hentencca,  the  general  Ojiinion  is,  that  sL-vucaL  per- 
MU1B  made  a.  coUection  of  them:  Hczekia!),  .funocg 
(>lherei>ad  mentioned  in  iheiwentj'-tirch  chapter:  Ag^r. 
baiol^.wKl  £2ra,  might  havedon^  tbe»anie.  Tiiifl  Ijo^k 
ia  frequently  cited  by  the  opostles  :  its  scope  i»  to  in- 
struct men  in  the  deepest  mysteries  of  true  wisitom  and 
tfnderaumding,  the  height  and  pern>cli(ia  of  whieti  in, 
t&e  true  knowledge  of  the  divine  will,  and  (he  sincere 
~l^  of  the  Lord,  (prov.  i.  2— 7.  ix.  ]0.)  It  maybe 
divided  into  five  parts,  viz.  .,    „, 

.  ,  P^BT  I.  In  the  proem  or  exordium,  containing  the 
^nt  nine  chapters,  the  teacher  gives  his  pupil  (i  s^^tiei 
of  admonitJons,  directional,  cautious,  and  cxciteinentt 
lo  the  study  of  wisdom. 

Pabt  II.  extends  from  chapter  x.  to  xxii.  16.  and 
consists  of  what  may  bt;  alric  tly  and  properly  called ^fv- 
Mrif,— namely,  uncomiected  sentences,  expressed  with 
much  neatness  and  simplicity. 

Pabt  III.  reaches  from  chapter  xxii.  17-  to  xxv,  in- 
clusive: in  this  part  the  tutor  drops  tJie  sententious 
style,  and  addresses  his  pupii  as  present,  to  whom  he 
gives  renewed  and  connected  ndmonitioim  to  ttia.itudy 
Of,Mifido(U.  .,|  ,,x  .:  n'i 

The  proverbs  contained  in  ■^..u.v.li  •,',■ 

Pakt  IV.  are  sup^iosed  to  have  been  selected  hom 
some  larger  collection  of  Solomon  "  by  the  men  of 
Hezekiah,"  —  that  is,  by  the  prophets  whom  lie  em- 
ployed to  restore  the  service  and  writings  ot'the  Jewish 
church.  (2Chron.  xxxi.  20,  21.)  This  part,  like  the 
second,  consists  of  detached  unconnected  senteuCe*, 
and  extends  from  chapter  mv;  to  xxix,  .  Soma  <of-  the 
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proverbs,  which  Solomoa  bad  introduced  into  the 
mer  port  of  tlie  book,  are  here  repeated. 

Part  V.  comprises  chapters  xxx.  and  xxxi.  L 
Ibrmer  are  included  the  wise  observatioii»  and  instruc- 
tions delivered  by  Agur  the  son  of  Jaketi  to  his  popils 
Ithiel  and  Ucal.  The  thirty-first  chapter  contains  dte 
precepts  which  were  given  to  Lemuel  by  his  mother, 
who  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  Jewish  woman 
married  to  some  neighbouring  prince,  and  who  appean 
to  have  been  most  ardently  desirous  to  guard  hin 
against  vice,  to  establish  him  in  the  principles  ofjustice, 
and  to  unite  him  to  a  wife  uf  the  best  qualities.  Of 
Agur  we  linow  nothing  ;  nor  have  any  of  the  commea- 
tators  offered  so  much  as  a  plausible  conjecture  respect- 
ing him. 


SicTioH  I V.  —  On  the  Book  of  Ecdcaiaiiei. 

The  title  of  this  book  in  our  Bibles  is  derived  fnm 
the  Septuagint  version,  ExKXiia-iafiii  {Ecclesiasles),  ug- 
nifying  a  preacher,  or  one  who  harangues  a  public  cod- 
gregation.  In  Hebrew  it  is  termed,  from  the  initial 
words, jDiire  CoheUth,  "  the  Words  of  the  Preacher;" 
by  whom  may  be  intended,  either  the  person  assemblinf 
the  people,  or  he  ivho  addresses  them  when  convened 
Although  this  book  does  not  bear  the  name  of  Solomon, 
it  is  eviden'  from  several  passages  that  he  was  tbc 
author  of  it.  Compare  ch.  i.  12.  IG.  ii.  4  —  9.  ajid  xii. 
9,  10.  Its  scope  is  exphcitly  amiouoccd  in  ch.  i.  3. 
and  xii.  13.,  viz.  to  demonstrate  the  vanity  of  all 
earthly  objects,  and  to  draw  off  men  from  the  pursuii 
oftbem,  OS  an  apparent  good,  to  the  fear  of  God,  aod 
communion  with  him,  as  to  the  highest  and  only  pa- 
maiKtU  good  in  this  life,  and  to  show  that  men  niu^t 
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ntik  fiit  happSnM  bfeyorkl  the  grtfe.    It  conBiM  of 
two  parts ;  TiZi 

'  'Part I.  The  Vanity  of  all  earthly  conditions,  oecu- 
(Mitioiis,  and  pleasures,  (ch.i — yi*  9.) 
'  Part  II.   The  Nature,  Excellence,  and  BenefieM 
EHbets  of  true  Religion,  (ch.  Ti — xii.  ?•) 
T%e  CoHCLUSTON.  (ch.  icii.  8-r  14.) 


n; 
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SccTtov  V.  —  On  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

This  book  has  always  been  reputed  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Hebrew  monarch.  Concerning  its  struc- 
ture, there  is  great  difference  of  <^inion  among  critics, 
whose  various  hypotheses  are  discussed  in  the  authoif'ji 
Uirger  work.  The  most  probable  opinion  is  that  which 
refers  it  to  the  idyls  of  the  Arabian  Poets.  Dr.  John 
Blason  Good  makes  them  to  be  twelve  in  number ;  viz. 


IDYL   I 

2 

5 

4 
S 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
II 
IS 


containing 


CHAP.  1.  1 — 8 

i.  9.  —  ii.  7. 
ii.  8 — 17. 
ill.  1—5. 
iii.  6.  —  iv.  7. 
iv.  8. —  V.  1. 

V.  2.  —  vi.  10. 
▼i.  11—1.7. 
vii.  1 — 9. 
viL  lo.  —  viii.  4. 
viii.  5—7. 
viii.  8  — 14. 


*  This  poem  was  composed  on  occasion  of  Solomon's 
tharriage.  That  it  is  a  mystical  poem  or  allegory,  all 
BOiind  interpreters  are  agreed  ;  though  some  expo- 
sftors,  who  have  not  entered  sufficiently  into  the  spirit 
i^d  meaning  of  Oriental  poesy,  have  caused  particular 
pteages  to  be  considered  as  coarse  and  indelicate,  which, 
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in  the  original,  are  altogether  the  reverse;  whileof 
hare  bo  cunrounded  the  literal  andallcgurical  seni 
to  give  neither,  dislinctiy  or  completely.  At  the  i 
time,  they  hare  applied  the  figures  to  sach  a  varietal 
objtcts,  as  to  leave  tlie  reader  still  to  seek  the  rij" 
and,  by  their  niinutc  dissection  of  the  allegory,  Itt 
hfive  not  6nly  destroyed  its  consistency  and  beauty. 
but  have  also  exposed  the  poem  to  the  unmerited  ridi- 
cule of  profane  minds.  Much,  unquestionably,  bite 
been  done,  by  later  writers,  towards  elucidating  the 
language  and  allusions  of  the  Song  of  Songs  by  the  aid 
of  Oriental  literature  and  manners :  but,  after  all  ike 
labonrs  of  learned  men,  there  will  perhaps  be  fouad 
many  expressions  which  are  very  difficult  to  us,  boiti 
as  to  the  literal  meaning,  and  the  spiritual  instruetioii 
intended  to  he  conveyed  by  them ;  and  some  de- 
scriptions must  not  be  judged  by  modem  notions  of 
delicacy.  But  the  grand  outlines,  ioberl^^  tntcrprrteJ. 
in  the  obvious  meaning  of  ihe  allegory^  so  accord  whii 
ilie  affections  and  experience  of  Ihe  sincere  Chrisiiaiii 
"  that  he  will  hardly  ever  rend  and  meditate  upon  tbeni, 
in  a  spirit  of  humble  devoHon,  without  feeling  a  cob^ 
viction  that  no  other  poem  of  the  same  kind,  extant  fe 
the  world,  could,  without  most  manifest  violence,  be  M 
explained  as  to  describe  the  slate  of  his  heart  at  dif- 
ferent timea,  and  lo  excite  admiring,  adoring,  grateM 
love  lo  God  our  Saviour,  as  this  does."  (Pcolt's  Pref, 
to  Sol.  Song.t 


We  now  enler  on  the  fourth  or  prophetical  part  Of 
the  Old  TcstamenI,  according  to  the  division  which  ii 


gMatKUj-  adopted,  but  which  (o^  we  haye  already  »eea 
il^page  10^.  lupriit)  forms  the  second  division,  accoid- 
iqg,,t(>  tlio  Jewish  clasiiiJicatiai)  of  thb  sacred  volume. 
"^if  .pnrtioii  of  the  Scriptures  h  teemed  prop/uiictfl, 
bfiCAiue  it  chiefly  consists  of  predictions  of  future 
ejr^ts;  tbough  many  historical  and  doctrinal  passagea 
ar>a. interspersed  through  the  writings  of  the  Prophets, 
>£;  there  also  are  many  predictions  of  future  events 
icaltered  through  those  books,  ivliich  are  more  strictly 
hiatorical.  The  authors  of  these  books  are,  by  way  of 
eminence,  termed  Prophets,  tliat  is,  divinely  inspired 
penons,  who  were  raised  up  among  the  Israelites  to 
be  the  ministers  of  God's  dispensations.  The  propbeU 
are  usually  reckoned  among  sacred  persons.  See 
p.  30*.  supra  i  and  some  observations  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  Prophecy,  especially  the  predic* 
ttong  relative  to  the  Messiah,  will  be  found  in  pp. 
193— 199.  M;)ra. 

The  prophetical  books  are  siicteen  in  number,  (the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  being  usually  considered  as 
an  appendix  to  his  predictions) ;  and  in  all  modern 
editions  of  the  Bible  they  arc  usually  divided  into  two 
classes;  viz.  1.  The  Greater  Prophets,  comprising  llie 
writings  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel;  who 
have  been  thus  designated  from  the  size  of  their  books, 
not  because  they  possessed  greater  authority  than  the 
others.  2.  The  Minor  Prophets,  comprising  the 
writings  of  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Jonah,  Obadiah,  Micah, 
Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zcphaniah,  Haggai,  Zcchariah, 
and  Malachi.  Tliese  books  were  antiently  written  in 
one  volume  by  the  Jews,  lest  any  of  ihem  should  be 
lost,  some  of  their  writings  being  very  short. 

Much  of  the  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  pro- 
phetic writings  may  be  removed  by  perusing  them  in 
thf  order  of  time  in  which  they  were  probably  written 
and   though    the  precise   time  in  which  some  of  the 
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prflphets  delivered  their  predictions,  cannot  pertnpi 
be  traced  in  every  instance,  yet  the  follovring  arrvnge* 
ment  of  the  prophets  in  their  supposed  order  of  time, 
(according  10  ihe  tables  of  Blair,  ArchbJEhop  Newcotne, 
and  other  eminent  critics,  with  a  few  variations,)  wBI, 
we  think,  be  found  sufficiently  correct  for  tbe  ri^ 
understanding  of  their  predictioni. 
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Ajecerdiag  to  this  table,  tlie  times  when  the  prophets 
flourished  may  be  referred  to  three  periods ;  viz.  l.Beforo 
the  Babylonian  Captivity ; -^  2.  Near  to  and  during 
that  event ; — and,  3.  After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
Babylon.  And  if,  in  these  three  periods,  we  parallel 
the  prophetical  writings  with  the  historical  books  written 
during  the  same  times,  they  will  materially  illustrate 
each  other. 


Chapter  V. 


on  THE    raOPIIKTS   WHO     FLOCEklSBXD     BEFOftB    THE    lABTLOVIAN 
•  CAPTIVITY. 

SecTioK  I.  —  On  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jonali. 
BKro&E  CHRIST,  856—784. 

This  Book  is  by  the  Hebrews  called  Sepher  Jonahs 
or  the  Book  of  Jonah,  from  its  author  Jonah,  the  son 
of  Amittai,  who  was  a  native  of  Gath-Hepher  in  Galilee. 
(Jon.  L  1.  with  Josh.  xix.  13.)     He  is  supposed  to  have 
prophesied  to   the   ten   tribes,  according  to  Bi^op 
Lloyd,  towards   the  close  of  Jehu's  reign,  or  in  the 
beginning  of  Jehoahaz's  reign ;  though  other  chrono- 
logers  place  him  under  Joash  and  Jeroboam  II.  about 
forty  years  later.     The  scope  of  this  book  is  to  show, 
by  tlie  very  striking  example  of  the  Ninevites,  the  divine 
forbearance  and  long  suiering  towards  sinners,  who 
are  spared  on  their  sincere  repentance. 
The  book  of  Jonah  consists  of  two  parts ;  viz. 
Part  I.  His  first  mission  to  Nineveh,  and  his  attempt 
to  flee  to  Tar shish,  and  iu  frustration,  together  with 
his  delivery  from  the  stomach  of  the  great  fish  which 
had  swallowed  him.  (ch.  i,  ii.) 
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Part  II.  His  second  mission,  and  itsi  happy  result  i 
the  Niiievites,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  prophei ; 
preaching,  repented  in  dust  and  ashes  (iii.)  ;  and  the 
discontent  of  Jonah,  who,  dreading  to  be  tbooghl  a 
false  prophet,  repined  at  the  dirine  mercy  in  spafiaf 
the  Ninevites,  whoBe  destruction  he  seems  to  ba««  ei- 
pected.  (iv.) 

The  time  of  Jonali's  continuance  in  the  belly  of  the 
fish  was  a  type  of  our  Lord's  continuance  in  the  gra^i 
(Luke  xi,  30.  ] 


SiCTiOH  II>  —  On  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Atnos. 
uroii  eHRIR,  810— T  85. 

Amos,  the  third  of  the  minor  prophets,  is  suppoied 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Tekoah,  a  small  tonn  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  situate  about  four  leagues  to  the 
south  of  Jerusalem.  He  prophesied  during  the  roigw 
of  Uzziah,kingof  Judah,  andof  Jereboam  son  of  Joasb. 
His  prophecy  consists  of  four  parts,  viz. 

Part  I.  The  Judgments  of  God  denounced  Bg«iDti 
tlie  neighbouring  Gentile  nations  ;  as 

Tlie  Syrians  (ch.  t,  1—5.),  which  sec  fulfilled  in  2  Kingi  iri. 
:>. ;  the  Philistines  (i.  G — S.),  recorded  as  accomplnbied  It 
9  Kings  Kviii.  a.  Jer.  xivii.  I.  5.  and  S  Chron.  xxvi.  S.)  tik 
Tjriant  (i.  9, 10.);  the  Edomites  (i.  11,  12.  compered  *Ul 
Jer.  %xn  9. 21.  xxvii.s.  S.  onil  1  Mace.  v.  S.);  the  AmmowiW 
(13— I5.)i  and  the  Moabites.  (ii.  1—3.) 

Fart  II.  The  Divine  Judgments  denounced  tgailNt 
.ludali  and  Israel,  (ch.  ii.  4.  ix.  1—10.) 

Part  III.  Consolatory  Promises  to  the  Church 
describing  her  Restoration  by  the  Mesii^.  (ch.  ix 
11—15.) 
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Sicnov  III. —  On  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Hosea. 

BKTORB  CHftUT,  810-^725. 

Hoflea,  of  whose  familj  we  have  no  certain  inform- 
ufifH^  propheued  during  the  reigns  of  Uzziah>  Jotham, 
and  AhaSy  and  in  the  third  year  of  Hezekiah,  kings  of 
Judah,  and  during  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  U.  king  of 
larael ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  an  Israelite, 
who  lived  in  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  or  of  the  ten  tribes, 
aa  his  predictions  are  chiefly  directed  against  their 
wickedness  and  idolatry.  But,  with  the  severest  de- 
nunciations of  vengeance,  he  blends  promises  of  mercy. 
The  prophecy  of  Hosca  contains  fourteen  chapters, 
which  may  be  divided  into  five  sections  or  discourses, 
exclusive  of  the  title  in  ch.  i.  I.  viz. 

Discourse  I.  Under  the  figure  of  the  supposed  in- 
fidelity of  the  prophet's  wife  is  represented  the  spiritual 
infidelity  of  the  Israelites,  a  remnant  of  whom,  it  is 
promised,  shall  be  saved  (ch.  i.  2 — 11.),  and  they  are 
exorted  to  forsake  idolatry,  (ii.  1 — 11.)  Promises  are 
then  introduced,  on  the  general  conversion  of  the  twelve 
tribes  to  Christianity ;  and  the  gracious  purposes  of 
Jehovah  towards  the  ten  tribes,  or  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  In  particular,  are  represented  under  the  figure 
of  the  prophet  taking  back  his  wife  on  her  amendment, 
(il  11—23.  iii.) 

.  DiscoviiSE  XL  A  reproof  of  the  bloodshed  and  ido- 
latry of  the  Israelites,  against  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Judah  are  exhorted  to  take  warning :  interspersed  with 
pcomises  of  pardon,  (ch.  iv— vi«  1-»'S.) 

Discourse  III.  The  prophet's  exhortations  to  re- 
pentance proving  ineffectual^  God  complains  by  him  of 
Aeir  obstinate  iniquity  and  idolatry  (du  vi.4f— 11«  vii. 
1'— 10.],  and  denounces  that  Israel  will  be  carried  into 
captivity  into  Assyria  by  Sennacherib,  notwithstanding 
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tlieir  reliance  on  Egypt   for  assistance,     (vu.  11— 16. 

Discot;RSE  IV.  The  captivity  and  dispersion  of  Israd 
is  further  threatened  (ch,  ix,  x.) ;  the  hraelites  are  re- 
proved for  their  idnlatrj-,  yet  they  shall  not  be  ulteflf 
destroyed,  and  their  return  to  their  own  country  h 

account  of  theiridolalry.  (xii,  xiii.  1—8.) 

DiscouRSB  V.  After  a  terrible  deouncIatioD  of  &'■ 
vine  punishment,  intermixed  with  |iromises  of  restoi^ 
ation  from  captivity  (ch.  xiii.  9 — 16.),  the  prophet  w 
horts  the  Israelites  to  repentance,  and  furnishes  tbot 
with  a  beautiful  form  of  prajer  adapted  to  their  ^lu- 
ation  {xiv.  1 — 3.)  ;  and  fortells  their  reformation  frw 
idolatry,  together  with  the  subsequent  restoration  of 
all  the  tribes  from  their  dispersed  Btaie,  aiid  their  coo- 
version  to  the  Gospel.  (4 — 9.) 

Sectiov  IV.  —  On  Ihe  Book  of  \li<  Proplicl  Iiaiali. 

BIFOKI    CUKIST,  BIO— T49. 

■riiough  fifth  in  the  order  of  time,  the  writing*  rf 
tlie  prophet  Isaiah  are  placed  first  in  order  of  the  pro- 
phetical books,  principally  on  account  of  the  sublimilF 
and  importance  of  hia  predictions,  and  partly  also  be- 
cause the  book,  which  bears  his  name,  is  Ittrger  tbtd 
all  the  twelve  minor  propbets  put  together. 

Concerning  his  family  and  descent,  nothing  certuo 
has  been  recorded,  except  what  he  himself  tells  ui 
(i.  I.),  vix.  thathc  was  the  eon  of  Amos,  and  discharged 
the  prophetic  office  in  tlic  days  of  Uzziah,  Jotbanr 
Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah.  Concerning  tfae 
time  or  manner  of  his  death  nothing  certain  is  kaoirt- 
L      Besides  the  predictions  ascribed  to  him,  it  appe«» 
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fh>iii  1  Chron.  xxti.  22.  that  Isaiah  wrote  an  account 
of  the  AcU  of  Uzziahf  king  of  Judah :  this  has  long 
since  perished*  Of  all  the  prophets^  none  have  so 
dearly  predicted  the  circumstances  relative  to  the 
advent>  sufierings,  atoning  death,  and  resurrection  of 
the  Messiah,  as  Isaiah ;  who  has  from  this  circumstance 
been  styled  the  Evangelical  Prophet.  His  predic- 
tions (yet  unfulfilled)  of  the  ultimate  triumph  and  ex* 
tension  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  are  unrivalled  for 
the  splendour  of  their  imagery,  and  the  beauty  and 
sublimity  of  their  language. 

Part  L  contains  a  general  Description  of  the  State 
and  Condition  of  the  Jews,  in  the  several  periods  of 
iheir  history;  the  Promulgation  and  success  of  the 
Ooaptlj  and  the  coming  of  Messiah  to  judgment. 
(ch«  i — V.)  The  predictions  in  this  section  were  de- 
livered during  the  reign  of  Uzziali  king  of  Judah. 

Part  II.  comprises  the  predictions  delivered  in  the 
reigns  of  Jotham  and  Ahaz.  (ch.  vi — xii.) 

Part  III.  contains  various  predictions  against  the 
Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Philistines,  and  other  nations 
with  whom  the  Jews  had  any  intercourse,  (ch.  xiii — 
xxiv. 

Part  IV.  contains  a  Prophecy  of  the  great  calami- 
ties that  should  befall  the  people  of  God,  His  merciful 
preservation  of  a  remnant  of  them,  and  of  their  restor- 
ation to  their  country,  of  their  conversion  to  the  Gos- 
pel, and  the  destruction  of  Antichrist,  (ch.  xxiv — 
xxxiii.) 

Part  V.  comprises  the  historical  part  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  Isaiah,  (ch.  xxxvi — xxxix.) 

Part  VI.  (ch.  xl— Ixvi.)  comprises  a  series  of  pro- 
phecies, delivered,  in  all  probability,  towards  the  close 
of  Hezekiah's  reign. 

s  3 
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This  portion  of  Isaiah's  pre^ictinns  coDitltufes  the 
roost  elegant  part  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  <M* 
Testament.  Tlie  chief  subject  is  the  restorBtion  of  the 
church,  which  is  pursued  with  the  greatest  reg;iilarit]r< 
But,  as  the  subject  of  this  very  beautiful  series  of  pri^ 
pheciesis  chiefly  of  the  consolatory  kind,  they  are  intro- 
duced with  a  promige  of  the  restoration  of  the  kingdod, 
and  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  theBabyloninn  captivity, 
through  the  merciful  interposition  of  God.  At  the  sairtfe 
time,  this  redemption  from  Babylon  is  employed  as  tt 
image  to  shadow  out  a  redemption  of  an  infinitely  higbff 
and  more  important  nature.  The  prophet  connecU 
these  two  events  together,  scarcely  ever  treating  of 
the  former  without  throwing  in  some  intimations  of  the 
latter ;  and  fiometimes  he  is  so  fully  possessed  with  (bt 
glories  of  the  future  more  remote  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah, that  he  seems  to  leave  the  immediate  subject  of 
n  almost  out  of  the  question. 


Sicuo!'  V.  -•  On  the  Book  o(  Ihc  Prophet  JmIi 
itrOKi  CURIST,  810—660,  or  later. 

Concerning  the  family,  condition,  and  pursuits  of^ 
prophet,  nothing  certain  is  known  ;  but  from  intemil 
evidence,  we  are  authorised  to  place  him  in  the  reign 
of  Uzziah.  Consequently  he  was  contemporary  with 
Amos  and  Hosea,  if  indeed  he  did  not  prophecy  beflK< 
Amos.  His  book  consists  of  three  chapters,  irhidk 
may  be  divided  into  three  discourses  or  parts,  vis. 

Part  I.  is  an  Exhortation,  both  to  the  priests  and  H 
the  people,  to  repent,  by  reason  of  the  famine  brou^ 
upon  them  by  the  palmer -worm,  Ac.  in  consequencerf 
llieir  sins  (ch,  i.  1—20.)  •,  and  is  followed  by  a  denuncj* 
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aiioa  of  still  greater  calamities,  if  they  continued  im> 
peoiteot.  (ii.  1<^I1.} 

-Part  II.  An  Exhortation  to  keep  a  public  and 
salemn  fast  (ch.ii.  12~17-)i  with  a  proinise  of  removing 
the  calamities  of  the  Jens  on  tbcJr  repentance  (18— 
26-),  and  of  the  Effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  (27—32. 
Cflmpare  Acts  ii.  17 — 21.) 

,  Past  III.  predicts  the  general  Conversion  and  Re. 
tuni  of  the  Jews,  and  the  destruction  of  their  oppo- 
9ema,  togetlicr  with  the  glorious  state  of  the  church 
4hlU  is  to  follow,  (ch.iii.) 


Sacnmi  VI.  —  On  ihe  Book  of  tlie  Prophet  Micah. 


Micsh,  the  third  of  the  minor  prophets,  was  a  native 
of  Morasthi,  a  small  town  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
territory  of  Judah ;  and,  as  we  learn  from  the  com. 
mencement  of  his  predictions,  prophesied  in  the  reigns 
of  Jothanii  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  that  country  ; 
consequently  he  was  contemporary  with  Isaiah,  Joel, 
Hosea,  and  Amos.     His  book  contains  seven  chapters, 

tljbroiing  three  parts  ;  viz. 
g, ,  Ihtboduction  or  title,  i.  1 . 
,]..  Part  1.  comprises  the  prophecies  delivered  in  the 
reign  of  Jotham  king  of  Judah  (with  whom  Pekabking 
of  Israel  was  contemporary),  in  which  the  divine  judg- 
ments are  denounced  against  both  Israel  and  Judah  for 
their  sins.  (ch.  i.2 — 16.) 

Part  II.  contains  the  predictions  delivered  in  the 
reigns  of  Ahaz  king  of  Judah  (with  whom  bis  son  He- 
zekioh  was  associated   in  the  government  during  the 
s  4' 
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latter  part  of  his  life)»  andof  P^kahldng  of  Israel^^who 
was  also  contemporary  with  him.  (ii— «▼•  U^    .   -  . 

Part  III.  indodes  the  prophecies  dellTcred  by 
Mieah  daring  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Jadah,  the 
first  six  years  of  whose  government  were  contemporaiy 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Hoshea,  thc]ast 
king  of  Israel,  (iv.  9 — 13.  v— -viL) 

Chap.  V.  contains  an  eminent  prediction  of  the  place 
of  the  Messiah's  Nativity,  as  well  as  of  hia  kingdon 
and  conquests. 


Section  VII.  — On  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Nahum. 

UEFORS  CHRIST^  720 — 698. 

Nahum,  a  native  of  Elkosh  or  Elkosha,  a  village  in 
Galilee,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  lived  between 
the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  captivities,  about  715 
years  before  the  Christian  sra*  The  repentance  of 
the  Ninevites  in  consequence  of  Jonah's  preaching 
being  of  short  duration,  Nahum  was  commissioned  to 
denounce  the  final  and  inevitable  ruin  of  Nineveh  and 
the  Assyrian  empire  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  to  comfort 
his  countrymen  in  the  certainty  of  their  destruction. 

His  prophecy  is  one  entire  poem,  whicli,  opening 
with  a  sublime  description  of  the  justice  and  power  of 
God  tempered  with  long-suffering  (ch.  i.  1 — 8.)  fore- 
tells the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  forces,  and  the 
subversion  of  tlie  Assyrian  empire  (9 — 12.),  together 
with  the  deliverance  of  Hezekiah  and  the  death  of  Sen- 
nacherib. (13 — 15.)  The  destruction  of  Nineveh  is 
then  predicted,  and  described  with  singular  minuteness. 
n,ni.) 
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Sacrum  Vllh  —  On  tht  Book  of  the  IVopbeC  Zephaaiab. 

■iroKK  cmm,  640— 509. 

This  prophet,  who  was  '*  the  son  of  Cushi,  the  son 
of  Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Amariah,  the  son  of  Hizkiah/' 
(i.  ] .)  is  supposed  to  have  discharged  the  prophetic 
office  before  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah ;  that  is, 
before  this  prince  had  reformed  the  abuses  and  cor- 
ruptions of  his  dominions.  His  prophecy,  which  con- 
sists of  three  chapters,  may  be  divided  into  four 
sections;  viz. 

Sect.  I.  A  denunciation  against  Judah  for  their 
idolatry,  (ch.  1.) 

Sect.  II.  Repentance  the  only  means  to  avert  the 
divine  vengeance,  (ch.  ii.  1 — 3.) 

Sect.  III.  IVophecies  against  the  Philistines  (ch.  ii. 
4 — 7.),  Moabites  and  Ammonites  (8—11.),  Ethiopia 
(12.),  and  Nineveh.  (18—15.)     In 

Sect.  IV.  The  captivity  of  the  Jews  by  the  Baby- 
lonians is  foretold  (ch.  iii.  1 — T,)^  together  with  their 
future  restoration  and  the  .ultimate  prosperous  state  of 
the  church.  (8—20.) 


Chapter  VI. 

or  THE  rRororrt  who  flourishsd  kkab  to  akd  during  the 

BAHTL0KI4N   CArTITITT. 

Section  I.  —  On  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah. 
mxroxLi  CH&isT,  628—585. 

Tu£  prophet  Jeremiah  was  of  the  sacerdotal  race, 
being  (as  he  himself  records)  one  of  the  priests  that 
dwelt  at  Anathoth  (i.  1.)  in  the  land  of  Benjamin,  a 
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cily  approprialed  out  of  that  tribe  to  tliCuse  <if  tlic 
priestB,  tile  sons  of  Aaron  (Josh,  xxt.  18,),  tttid  situate. 
as  we  learn  fVoni  Jerome,  about  three  Roman  mile- 
north  of  Jerusalem,  He  appears  tn  have  been  Tcrj' 
young  when  called  to  the  prophetic  office,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  which  he  received  much  ill  treatment  froTa 
the  Jews :  he  prophesied  about  forty-two  years,  and 
followed  the  reitinnnt  of  the  Jews  on  their  retiring  into 
Egypt,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  put  to  deatli  bj 
his  prcfligate  countrymen.  His  predictions,  whirt 
are  levelled  against  the  crimes  of  the  Jews,  are  do: 
arranged  in  the  chronological  order  in  which  they  weii' 
originally  delivered.  The  cause  of  their  tranapwitioD 
it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain.  The  late  Re«.  Dr 
Blayney,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  learned  ver^Dn 
of,  and  conimentary  on,  the  wiitinga  of  this  pn^bet, 
has  endeavoured,  with  great  judgment,  to  restore  ikdi 
proper  order  by  transposing  the  chapters,  nhere'rat  it 
appeared  to  be  necessary.  According  to  his  arrange- 
ment, the  predictions  of  Jeremiali  are  to  be  placed  in 
the  following  order,  viz. 

Section  I-  The  prophecies  delivered  in  the  refgo  of 
Josiah,  containing  chapters  i— xii.  inclusive. 

Section  II.  The  prophecies  delivered  in  the  feifn 
of  Jehoiakira,  comprising  chapters  xiii — xx.  xxii.xxii: 
XXXV,  xxxvi.  xlv — xlviii.  and  xtix.  1 — 33. 

Section  III.  The  prophecies  delivered  in  the  reigii 
ofZedekiah,  including  chapters  xxi.xxiv.xxvii — xxJii'- 
xxxvii - xxxix.  slix.  34-39.  and  I,  li. 

Section  IV.  The  prophecies  delivered  under  ihe 
government  of  Gedaliah,  from  the  taking  of  Jenisaleif 
to  the  retreat  of  the  people  into  Egypt,  and  the  pro- 
phecies of  Jeremiah  delivered  to  the  Jews  in  thai 
country;  comprehending  chapters  xl— xUv,  inclusive- 
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.  la  cb«  xxiii.  5»  6«  it  foretold  the  mediatorial  kingdom 
of  the  Meaiiah,  who  is  called  the  Lobd  our  Right- 
BOuavsM.  AgaiSf  in  Jer.  xxxi.  31-^36.  and  xxxiii.  8. 
the  efficacy  of  Christ's  atonement,  the  spiritual  charac- 
Hr  of  the  new  covenant,  and  the  inward  efficacy  of  the 
Gospel*  are  most  clearly  and  emphatically  described. 
jCooqMre  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ch.  viii. 
ia— IS.  and  X.  16.  et  seq. 


/t 


SacnoM  II.  —  On  the  Ltmentatioiit  of  Jeremiah. 

That  Jeremiah  was  the  author  of  the  Elegies  or 
L*ameDtations  which  bear  his  name  is  evident,  not  only 
from  a  very  antient  and  almost  uninterrupted  tradition, 
but  also  from  the  argument  and  style  of  the  book, 
which  corresponds  exactly  with  those  of  his  prophecies. 
This  book  consists  of  five  chapters,  forming  as  many 
pathetic  elegies,  in  the  four  first  of  which  the  prophet 
bewails  the  various  calamities  of  his  country:  the 
fifth  elegy  b  an  epilogue  to  the  four  preceding.  Dr. 
Blayney  considers  it  as  a  memorial  representing,  in  the 
name  of  the  whole  body  of  Jewish  exiles,  the  numerous 
calamities  under  which  they  groaned;  and  humbly 
•upplicating  God  to  commiserate  their  wretchedness, 
and  to  restore  them  to  his  favour,  and  to  their  antient 
prosperity. 


SiCTtoir  III.  —  On  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Habakkuk. 
Biroas  CBAUv,  61 S— 598. 

Concerning  this  prophet  we  have  no  certain  inform* 
ation:  he  exercised  the  prophetic  office  most  pro- 
bably in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  and  consequently  was 
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contemporu-y  wkli  Jeremiah.  His  book  consist)  of 
tvo  ports.    Id 

Part  I.,  which  U  in  the  funnof  a  dialogue  between 
God  and  the  propbel,  the  Babylonish  captivity  it 
announced  ;  with  a  promise,  however,  of  dcliverancei 
and  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  Babylonian  cmpire- 

Part  II-  contaias  the  prayer  or  psolm  of  Habakkuk. 
in  whicli  he  iniploreii  God  to  hasten  the  deliverance  oi 
Ills  people,  (iir.) 


N  IV.  —  On  Ihc  Book  of  Ilii!  Frophei  Dunlt!. 


Daniel,  tlie  fourth  of  llie  greater  prophets,  if  not  of 
royal  birth  (as  the  Jews  a.ffinn),  was  of  noble  descenli 
and  was  carried  caplire  to  Babylon  at  an  early  age,  ia 
the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiachin  king  of  Judah,  in  the 
year  606  before  the  Christian  ara,  and  seven  yeua  be- 
fore the  deportation  of  Ezekicl.  Having  been  instruct' 
ed  in  the  language  and  literature  of  the  Chaldsans,  b( 
afterwards  held  a  very  distinguished  office  in  ihe  Baby- 
lonian empire.  (Dan.  i.  1 — 4.)  He  was  coutctnporarj 
with  Ezekiel,  who  mentions  his  extraordinary  piety  sad 
wisdom  (Ezek.  xiv.  14.  20.),  and  the  latter  even  st  thai 
time  sccnia  to  have  become  proverbial.  (Ezek.  xxviii.  S.) 
Doniei  lived  in  great  credit  with  the  Babyloniiui 
iiioimrchs ;  and  his  uncommon  merit  procured  him  tlie 
same  regard  from  Darius  and  Cyrus,  the  two  lirrt 
sovereigns  of  Persia.  He  lived  throughout  the  cap- 
tivity, but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  returned  Id  htl 
own  country  when  Cyrus  permitted  the  Jews  to  reviiil 
their  native  land.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  oer* 
lainly  known.  Although  the  name  of  Daniel  ia  nol 
prefixed  to  his  book,  the  many  passages  in  which  bt 
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•pettkft  in  the  first  person  sufficiently  prove  that  he  was 
the  author.  His  writings  may  be  divided  into  two  parts ; 
via. 

Part  h  comprises  the  historical  portion  of  this  , 
book :  it  contains  a  narrative  of  the  circumstances  that 
led  to  Daniel's  elevation,  (ch.  i — ^vi.) 

Part  II.  comprises  various  prophecies  and  visions  of 
things  future,  until  the  advent  and  death  of  the 
Messiah,  and  the  ultimate  conversion  of  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  (ch.  vii — xii.) 

This  is  an  amazing  series  of  prophecy,  extending 
through  many  successive  ages  from  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  Persian  empire,  upwards  of  530  years  be- 
fore Christ,  to  the  general  resurrection !  *<  What  a 
proof  does  it  afibrd  of  a  Divine  Providence,  and  of  a 
Divine  Revelation !  for  who  could  thus  declare  the 
things  that  shall  be,  with  their  times  and  seasons,  but 
He  only  who  hath  them  in  his  power :  whose  dominion 
is  over  all,  and  whose  kingdom  endureth  from  gener- 
ation to  generation  !" 


SscrioH  V On  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Obidiah. 

BXFORs  caaisT,  588 — 583. 

The  time  when  this  prophet  flourished  is  uncertain : 
Archbishop  Newcome  places  it,  with  great  probability, 
between  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  (which  happened  in 
the  yeaf  587  before  Christ)  and  the  destruction  of 
Idumiea  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  took  place  a  very 
few  years  afler.  Consequently  he  was  partly  con- 
temporary with  Jeremiah,  one  of  whose  predictions  in- 
cludes the  greater  part  of  Obadiah's  book.  (Com- 
pare Obad.  1—9.  with  Jer.  xlix.  14,  15,  16.  7.  9i  10.) 


[  THE  rmOPBCn  VHO  TtX>rKlSBED 

9i>  «BUm%  vUcfa  eoonst  of  ooij  one  cbaptavoB^ 
k  Mij  iMncMaig  KCMC  otf  pcvfibccy.  ia  tv«  pact*  1  vii- 

Pabt  L  m  mimMorj,  mmi  Acmpwcct  the  doRneWo 
«r  £An  l«r  dkcir  |iride  mAcwmI  secMt7<l-9^, 
mi  Sm  tlKtr  cmel  iMskta  and  Mutj  ta  the  Jewi, 
aAcrdMcapOBCof  ihorotj.  (lO— 16.) 

Pait  IL  ■■  c  Mialilniy,  aad  foreteUs  iW  rcfteniMm 
«flbcJwfa{lTJ.lfaeirTictM7onr  their  enemies,  W 
gfltaieinc«BKqMsc«.(18 — SI.) 


Sktus  TL  —  Oa  ifat  BooL  c/  Ok  Fraptwt  Eaelitl. 
■ctou  caauT,  59i — 5M. 
Ezelud,  whoM  natne  imports  the  itrengtk  of  God, 
Wit  the  ton  of  Buzi,  of  the  sacerdotal  race,  and  one  of 
the  caplites  carried  by  Mebuchadnezzor  to  Babylon, 
vitb  Jehoiacbin  lung  of  Judah :  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  bad  prophesied  before  he  came  into  Mesopota- 
mia. The  principal  scene  of  KU  predictions  waa 
place  on  the  river  Chebar,  which  flows  into  the 
phraies  about  two  hundred  miles  to  the  north  of  B*- 
bylon,  where  the  prophet  resided;  though  be  miM, 
occasionally,  conveyed  in  vision  to  Jerusaleai.  He 
commenced  his  prophetic  ministry  in  the  lltirtieth 
year  of  bis  age,  according  to  general  accounts;  9 
rsther,  as  Calmet  thinks,  in  the  thirtieth  year  afler  the 
covenant  was  renewed  with  God  in  the  reign  of  Josiib) 
which  answers  to  the  fiflh  year  of  Ezekiel's  and  Jehoii- 
chin's  captivity  (Ezek.  i.  1.  xl.  1.),  the  ff;ra  whence  b* 
dates  bis  predictions ;  and  he  continued  to  prophofj 
about  twenty  or  twenty  one  years.  Tlie  evenu  of  tit 
life,  after  his  call  to  the  prophetic  office,  are  interwovet 
with  tho  detail  which  he  has  himself  given  of  his  pt*- 
dictions:  but  the  manner  of  its  termination  isnowheM' 


4MdwtgfaMifk>' Hi* prophecies  huve  dwsyf'keeti  Ke- 
kiiiiwled(«d  to  be  canonical,  nor  was  it  erer  di|l|tote9 
that  4m  -wu  l^ir  author :  they  form  in  our  Bibles  fiJHy- 
eight  chapters,  and^  as  be  is  extremely  punctual  in 
dfttmg  them,  we  have  little  or  no  difficulty  in  artPanging 
them  in  chronological  order.  They  may  be  divided 
into  four  pATts  :  viz. 

Part  I.  Ezekiers  call  to  the  Prophetic  office 
(ch.  i.  )« to  the  first  part  of  verse  28. ),  liis  commission, 
instructions,  and  encouragements  for  executing  it. 
(i.  28.  latter  clause,  ii,  iii.  1 — 21.) 

Part  II.  Denunciations  against  the  Jewish  People, 
(ch.  iiL  22 — 27.    iv — xxiv.) 

Part  III.  comprises  Ezekiel's  Prophecies  against 
various  neighbouring  nations,  enemies  to  the  Jews. 
(ch.  XXV — xxxii.) 

Part  IV.  contains  a  series  of  exhortations  and  con- 
solatory promises  to  the  Jews,  of  future  deliverance 
under  Cyrus,  but  principally  of  their  final  restoration 
and  conversion  under  the  kingdom  of  Messiah, 
(ch.  xxxiii — xlvi.) 


Chapter  VII. 

or  THE  p&onnrs  wuo  rLovusezD  aftbb  thb  BvrcftN  op  thje 

JKWS   FKOy   BABTLOV. 

SxcnoN  I.  —  On  the  Book  of  Uie  Prophet  Haggai. 

BBFOBX  CHBIBT,  520 — 518. 

Nothing  is  certainly  known  concerning  the  tribe  or 
birth-place  of  Haggai,  the  tenth  in  order  of  the  minor 
prophets,  bat  the  first  of  the  three  who  were  commis- 
noned  to  make  known  the  divine  will  to  the  Jews  after 
their  return  from  captivity.    The  Jews  having  for 
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fourteen  yealv  discontmued  the  rebnili^g  df^e  tern* 
pie,  this  prophet  was  commlttioned  to  encourage  diem 
in  their  work,  in  consequence  of  the  edict  issued  bj 
Cyrus  in  their  favour.  Accordingly  the  work  was 
resumed,  and  completed  in  a  few  years.  Hia  pro- 
phecy comprises  three  distinct  prophecies  or  dis- 
courses ;  viz. 

Discourse  I.  contains  a  severe  reproof  of  the  people,  espe- 
tially  of  their  governor  and  high-priest,  for  their  delay  id 
rdmilding  the  temple,  which  neglect  was  the  cause  of  the 
unfruitful  seasons,  and  other  marks  of  the  divine  displeasure, 
with  which  they  had  been  visited,  (i.  1— 1 1.)  The  <^edience 
of  the  governors  and  people  to  the  prophet's  message  is  tlwa 
related.  (18 — 15.) 

Discourse  II.  The  prophet  comforts  the  agcd^  men,  who 
when  young  had  beheld  the  splendour  of  the  first  temple,  and 
now  wept  for  the  diminished  magnificence  of  the  second  tem- 
ple, by  fortelling  that  its  glory  should  be  greater  than  that  of 
the  first,  (ii.l — 2.)  This  predictioli*  was  accomplished  by  Jesu- 
Christ  honouring  it  with  his  presence  and  preaching.  H«»ggai 
then  predicts  a  fruitful  harvest,  as  a  reward  for  canning  on  the 
building.  (10—19.) 

Discourse  III.  The  prophet  foretells  the  setting  up  cf 
Messiah's  kingdom  under  the  name  of  Zerubbabcl.  (ii.  20 — 23.) 


SrcTioN  II.  —  On  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Zcchariah. 

BEFORE   CHRIST,  520 — 518. 

Although  the  names  of  Zechariah's  father  and  grand- 
father are  specified  (Zech.  i.  1.),  it  is  not  known  from 
what  tribe  or  family  this  prophet  was  descended,  nor 
where  he  was  born  ;  but  that  he  was  one  of  the  cap- 
tives who  returned  to  Jerusalem  in  consequence  of  the 
decree  of  Cyrus,  is  unquestionable.  As  he  opened  his 
prophetic  commission  in  the  eighth  month  of  the  second 
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jrear  of  Etsriiu  the  loa  o£  HyBtaapes,  that  ib,  about  the 
jear  590  before  the  Christiaa  sra,  it  is  evident  that 
lie  was  contemporary  with  Haggai,  and  his  authority 
was  equally  efiectual  in  promoting  the  building  of  the 
temple. 

The  prophecy  of  Zachariah  consists  of  two  parts :  viz. 

Part  L  concerns  the  events  which  were  then  taking 
place,  viz.  the  restoration  of  the  temple,  interspersing 
predictions  relative  to  the  advent  of  the  Messiah, 
(ch.  i — vi.)  These  predictions  were  delivered  in  the 
second  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius,  king  of  Persiat 

Fart  II.  comprises  prophecies  relative  to  more  re- 
iBOte  events,  particularly  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  war  of  the  Romans  against  the  Jews,  (vii— xiv.) 
These  prophecies  were  announced  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Oarius's  reign. 


SccTicm  III.  —  On  the  Book  of  tiie  IVophet  Malachi. 

■KFOftS  CHKISY,  436— S97. 

Malachi,  the  last  of  the  minor  prophets,  delivered 
Us  predictions  while  Nehemiah  was  governor  of  Ju- 
dsea,  more  particularly  after  his  second  coming  from 
the  Persian  court :  and  he  appears  to  have  contributed 
die  weight  of  his  exhortations  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Jewish  polity,  and  the  final  reform  established  by  that 
pious  and  excellent  governor.  The  people  having 
relapsed  into  irreligion,  the  prophet  was  commissioned 
to  reprove  both  priests  and  people.  His  writings, 
which  consist  of  four  chapters,  comprise  two  prophetic 
discourses;  viz. 

DiscouBSE  I.  reproves  the  Jews  for  their  irreverence  to  God 
thdr  benefactor,  and  denounces  divine  judgments  against  them. 
(ch;  i,  ii.') 


h  - 

I      iwiB-Jit»ifc«B^ir.i»fii^ih«ww>ofUp^tlitpc>«li, 

I      md  ts  nia  dte  had  wiih  ■  cek,  vJee  tbej  all  rep«aieil. 

1^  — 


s  of  ^  Old  TesumoiC,  wUcfa 
««  ■Hvcnalf  ackaowledg^  to  be  genuine  tai  tt> 
^md  wikagi,  both  bj  tfac  Jevisb  and  Qtridtin 
dHdM*.ikae  we  icvcraliKberwittmgSipanljIuiOf 
licai,  pwttjr  eiltical,  aai  panl;  poctica],  wUcb  aft 
MWiilj  iKiHcd  U  the  end  of  the  Old  Testamcot  in  tlte 
hrget  tiUaaa  «f  the  Eaglisb  Btbk,  under  the  iq)pelE*- 
tioB  rf  the  '  AfocKTFBji. ;' —  th«i  h,  books  not  wl- 
nkttd  MM  te  ncicd  aatoo,  bebg  either  spuriouiiOr 
■t  leaU  hm  admowMlgcd  to  be  divine.  Theie  boob 
are  desecvedlj  r^ected  by  alt  Protestants  from  ibe 
caaoo  of  Scxqttnrc,  bccaoae  thej  nerer  were  recogoiied 
at  canooical  by  the  Jewish  or  Christian  churches;  hf 
caiue  they  contaia  many  things  which  are  fobulouin' 
contradictary  to  historical  tmth,  as  veil  at  to  the  ci- 
oonical  Scriptures  ;  and  also  because  they  cooivo 
passages  which  are  false,  absurd,  and  incredible.  Thtst 
human  productioos  were  first  enrolled  among  ti<' 
divinely  inspired  writings  by  the  assembly  of  popish 
prelates  and  others,  who  were  convened  in  what  i) 
called  the  council  of  Treat. 

I.  Tlie  FIRST  BOOK  OF  EsDUAS  is  only  exiant  >■ 
Greek,  and  is  so  called  because  the  events  related  id  it 
occurred  before  the  Babyl  onion  captivity.  It  is  chieflj 
iiistorical,  and  gives  on  account  of  the  return  of  ibe 
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froai  the  Babylonish  capdf  ity,  the  bulldiDg  of  the 
feKnple,  and  the  re-establishment  of  diTine  worship* 

II.  The  SECOND  BOOK  ov  EsDRAs  is  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  written  in  Greek,  though  at  pre- 
sent it  is  only  extant  in  Latin,  of  which  there  is  an 
Arabic  version,  differing  very  materially  from  it,  and 
having  many  interpolations.  The  author  of  this  book 
is  unknown ;  but  the  allusions  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  to 
the  phraseology  of  the  New  Testament,  prove  it  to  be 
the  composition  of  some  Jewish  Christian.  It  abounds 
HrHfa  abshrd  rabbinical  tales  and  fables. 

in.  Concerning  the  author  of  the  book  of  Tobit,  or 
the  time  when  he  flourished,  we  have  no  authentic 
information.  It  professes  to  relate  the  history  of  Tobit 
and  his  family,  who  were  carried  into  cq>tivit7  to 
Ninevah  by  Shalmanezer:  but  it  contains  so  many 
tabbinical  &bles,  and  allusions  to  the  Babylonian  de- 
monology,  that  many  learned  men  consider  it  as  an  in- 
genious and  amusing  fiction,  calculated  to  form  a  pious 
temper,  and  to  teach  the  most  important  duties.  The 
simplicfty  of  its  narrative,  and  the  pious  and  moral 
'  tessons  it  inculcates,  have  imparted  to  it  an  interest, 
irfaich  has  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
''apocryphal  writings. 

'^-^IV.  The  BOOK  OF  JuDirt  professes  to  relate  the 
-defeat  of  the  Assyrians  by  Ihe  Jews,  through  the  in- 
'^iVrtdnetttality  of  their  countrywoman  Judith,  whose 
^^bniifddgy  is  recorded  in  the  eighth  chapter;  but  so 
^ktHAAf  geographical,  historical,  and  chronological  diffi- 
-cdltielll  attend  this  book,  that  the  most  eminent  critics 
have  considered  it  rather  as  a  drama  or  parable  than  a 
^^real'  hilitory.  The  author  is  utterly  unknown.  This 
'  book  whs  originally  written  in  Chaldce,  and  translated 
'  iht6  Latin. 
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V.  "  The  rest  op  the  chapters  of  thb  book  or 
Esther,  which  are  found  nellher  in  the  Hebrew  nor  in 
the  Chsldee,"  were  originally  written  in  Greek,  whence 
they  were  translated  imo  Latin,  and  formed  partof  tlic 
Italic  or  old  Latin  version  in  use  before  the  time  of 
Jerome.  Being  there  annexed  to  the  caiiDoical  book, 
they  passed  witliout  censure,  but  were  rejected  bj 
Jcrwike  in  his  version,  because  he  confined  bJinself  ta 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  these  chapters  never  wett 
extant  in  the  Hebrew  language.  They  are  evide»tl)r 
the  production  of  an  Htllenistic  Jew,  but  ore  comi- 
dered  both  by  Jerome  and  Grotius  att  a  work  of  purt 
iictioQ,  which  was  annexed  to  the  canonical  book  ol 
Esther  by  way  of  ctnhellishnient. 

Vh  "  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon"  is  commonly 
ascribed  to  that  Hebrew  monarch,  either  because  tiK 
author  imitated  his  senleniious  manner  of  writing,  or 
because  he  sometimes  speaks  in  his 'name,  the  belter  to 
recommend  his  moral  precepts.  It  is,  however,  certain 
tliat  Solomon  was  not  the  author,  for  it  was  never  ex- 
tant in  Hebrew,  nor  received  into  the  Hebrew  canoo. 
nor  is  the  style  like  that  of  Solomon.  This  book  bm 
always  been  admired  for  its  elegance  and  for  the  adnni^ 
able  moral  tendency  of  its  precepts.  It  consists  of  l*V 
parts :  the  first  contains  a  description  or  encomitin  (tf 
wisdom,  (ch.  i — s.)  The  second  part,  comprising  |1k 
rest  of  the  book,  treats  on  a  variety  of  topics  widelf 
differing  from  the  subject  of  the  first ;  viz.  reflectiow 
on  the  history  and  conduct  of  the  Israelites  dilriq|[ 
their  journeyings  in  the  wilderness,  and  their  sCib- 
sequent  pr oneness  to  idolatry. 

VII.  Although  the  ■'  Wisdom  op  jesus  thb  »ok 
OP  SiRACH,"  or  EccLEsiASTicus  has  somettroos  beeo 
considered  as  the  production  of  Solomon,  yet  theMrli 
and  other  internal  evidences  prove  that  it  could  no: 
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possibly  have  been  written  by  the  Hebrew  monarch. 
Respecting  the  author  of  Eccleaiasticus  we  have  no  in* 
formation  beyond  what  this  book  itself  imparts  ;  viz. 
that  it  was  written  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Jesus 
the  son  of  Sirach,  who  had  trarelled  in  pursuit  of  know* 
ledge.  This  man  being  deeply  conversant  with  the  Old 
Testament,  and  having  collected  many  things  from  the 
prophets,  blended  them,  as  well  as  the  sentei^Des 
ascribed  to  Solomon,  with  the  result  of  his  own  observ« 
ation,  and  thus  endeavoured  to  produce  a  work  of  in» 
struction  that  might  be  useful  to  his  countrymen.  This 
book  was  written  in  Hebrew,  or  rather  the  Syro-Chal- 
daic  dialect  then  in  use  in  Judaea,  and  was  translated 
by  his  grandson  into  Greek,  for  the  use  of  the  Alex- 
andrian Jews,  who  were  ignorant  of  the  language  of 
Jadeea.  The  translator  himself  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  son  of  Sirach,  as  well  as  his  grandfather,  the 
author.  Tlie  book  was  probably  written  about  the 
year  232  b.  c,  when  the  author  might  be  seventy 
years  of  age  ;  and  it  was  translated  about  sixty  years 
after. 

This  book  has  met  with  general  and  deserved  esteem 
in  the  Western  church,  and  was  introduced  into  the 
public  service  by  the  venerable  reformers  and  com- 
pilers of  our  national  liturgy. 

It  commences  with  an  exhortation  to  the  pursuit  of 
\visdom :  this  is  followed  by  numerous  moral  sentences 
or  maxims,  arranged  in  a  less  desultory  manner  than 
the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  as  far  as  tlie  forty-fourth 
chapter,  at  which  the  author  begins  his  eulogy  of  the 
patriarchs,  prophets,  and  celebrated  men  among  the 
Jews,  to  the  end  of  the  fiftieth  chapter.  And  the  book 
concludes  with  a  prayer. 

Till.  It  is  alike  uncertain  by  whom,  or  in  what  lan- 
guagCy  the  book  of  Baruch  was  written ;  and  whether 
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IS  any  matters  historically  true,  or  tvheihcr 
whole  is  a  fiction.  The  principal  subject  of  the  boott' 
IE  an  epistle,  pretended  to  be  sent  by  Jetioiakim  and 
the  captive  Jews  in  Babylon,  to  (heir  brethren  in  Juiloh 
and  Jcniealera.  The  last  chapter  contains  an  epiatle 
which  falsely  bears  the  name  of  Jeremiah. 

IX.  "  Tbe  sovc  of  the  thrxe  children"  b 
placed  in  the  Greek  version  of  Daniel,  and  also  id  the 
Vulgate  Latin  version,  betneen  the  twenty-third  and 
tiv-enty- fourth  verses  of  the  third  chapter.  It  doesnoi 
appear  to  have  ever  been  extant  in  Hebrew,  and 
allliougb  it  has  always  been  admired  for  the  piety  of  iu 
sentiments,  it  was  never  admitted  to  be  canonical,  until 
It  was  recognised  by  tiie  council  of  Trent. 

X.  The  HiSToRV  of  Susanka  is  evidently  tht 
work  of  some  Hellenistic  Jew ;  and  in  the  Vulgate  nf 
sion  it  forms  tbe  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  book  of 
Daniel.  Some  modem  critics  consider  it  to  be  both 
Bpurioua  and  fabulous. 

XI.  "  The  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Bcl  axb 
THE  Dha<^on"  was  always  rejected  by  the  Jewiiti 
church;  it  is  not  extant  either  in  the  Hebrew-  or  tbt 
Chaldee  language.  Jerome  gives  it  do  better  title  ihia 
that  oC  the  Fable  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  ;  nor  hat  it  ob> 
tained  more  credit  with  posterity,  except  with  tht 
Komish  clergy  present  at  the  council  of  Trent,  «1lP 
determined  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  canonical  ScripturM, 
The  design  of  this  fiction  is  to  render  idolatry  ridiwfc 
ous,  and  to  exalt  the  true  God  ;  but  the  author  hasdt^ 
strayed  the  illusion  of  his  fiction  by  transporting  A- 
Babylon  the  worship  of  animali,  which  was  never  prac- 
tised in  that  country. 

XII.  "Tme  Prayer  of  Manasses,  king  of  Judah. 
when  he  was  holden  captive  in  Babylon,"  though  noi 
unworthy  of  the  occasion  on  which  it  is  pretended  tu 
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haje  been  -con^XMed,  was  never  recogniaed  «8  ctnon* 
icaL  It  is  rejected  as  spurious  even  by  the  church  of 
Rome*. 

'XIlI«;.Tbe  two  books  of  Maccabees  ace  thuB^enof 
minatedy  because  they  relate  the  patriotic  and'gaUaiit 
exploits  of  Judas  Maccabeus  and  his  brethrent:  they 
are  both  admitted  into  the  canon  of  Scripture  by  die 
church  of  Rome. 

1.  The  wiBBT  BOOK  contains  the  history  of  the  JewB,' 
from  die  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antiochos  Epiphanes 
to  the  death  of  Simon,  a  period  of  about  thirty«foi» 
years.  It  was  originaUy  written  in  the  Syro-Chaidaio 
languagOi  and  was  most  probably  composed  in  the  time 
of  John  Hyrcanus,  when  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees 
were  terminated,  either  by  Hjrrcanus  himself,  or  by 
some  persons  employed  by  him.  From  the  Syro-Chal- 
daic  it  was  translated  into  Greek,  and  thence  into  Latin. 
Our  English  version  is  made  from  the  Greek.  Hie 
first  book  of  Maccabees  is  a  most  valuable  .historical 
monument 

2.  The  SECOND  book  of  Maccabees  is  very  inferior 
to  the  preceding,  and  consists  of  several  pieces  com- 
piled by  an  unknown  author ;  it  must  therefore  be  read 
with  great  caution.  It  contains  the  history  of  about 
fifteen  years,  from  the  execution  of  the  commission  of 
Heliodorus,  who  was  sent  by  Seleucus  to  bring  away 
the  treasures  of  the  temple,  to  the  victory  obtained  by 
Judas  Maccabeus  over  Nicanor,  that  is,  from  the  year 
of  the  world  d828  to  S84S.  Two  antient  translations 
of  this  book  are  extant,  one  in  Syriac,  the  other  in 
Latin :  the  version  in  our  Bibles  was  executed  from 
the  Greek. 
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BOOK  II.  — ANALYSIS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMl 


I 


Sjpnm  L— On  tbe^Nime  and  N'omlier  of  the  Cmanicat  Cumuli 

The  word  ETArFEAION  (Euangdion),  which  i^e 
translate  Gospel,  among  Greek  profane  ivrilera  tig- 
tiifies  any  gnotl  tidings  *,  and  corresponds  esacliv 
with  our  English  word  Gospel,  which  is  derived  from 
the  Saxon  words  50b,  God  or  good,  and  j-jiel,  no'J' 
or  tiding,  and  denotes  God's  word  or  good  tidingt. 
In  [he  New  Testament  this  term  is  confined  to  ihi 
glad  tidiDgs  of  the  actual  coming  of  the  iklessial' 
and  is  even  opposed  to  the  p.'Ophecies  concenu'i); 
Christ.  (Matt.  xi.  .5.  Rom.  i.  I,  2.)  Hence  ecde*t- 
astical  writers  gave  the  appellation  of  Gospeb  w 
the  lives  of  Christ  —  that  is,  to  those  sacred  Iiiatoriei 
in  which  arc  recorded  the  "  good  tidings  of  great  joj 
to  all  people,"  of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  toge- 
ther with  all  its  joyful  circumstances ;  and  hence  tiir 
authors  of  those  histories  have  acquired,  the  title.j 
EVANGELISTS.  Besides  this  general  title,  ihe  s 
writers  use  the  term  Gospel,  with  a  variety  of  epi 
derived  from  the  nature  of  its  contents.  See  ioi 
in  Eph.  1. 13.  vi.  15.  Rom.  i.  1.  3.  and  2  Cor.  v.  J9.  ^ 
The  Gospels  which  have  been  transmitted  t9  ua  ■ 
four   in   number :  and   we   learn  from    eccleeiutil 

*  From  (V  'ni)  good,  and  oyTtXia  !^anfiiia)  a  tnrasage  or  ti 
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history,  that  four,  and  four  only,  were  ever  received  by 
the  Christian  church  as  the  genuine  and  inspired 
writings  of  the  evangelists.  And  it  is  a  considerable 
advantage,  that  a  histoary,  of  such  importance  as  that  of 
Jesus  Christ,  has  been  recorded  by  the  pens  of  separate 
and  independent  writers ;  for,  by  the  contradictions, 
whether  real  or  apparent,  which  are  visible  in  these 
accounts,  (but  which  admit  of  easy  solution  by  any 
attentive  reader,)  they  have  incontestably  proved  that 
they  did  not  unite  with  a  view  of  imposing  a  fabulous 
narrative  on  mankind.  And  in  all  matters  of  conse- 
quence, whether  doctrinal  or  historical,  there  is  such  a 
manifest  agreement  between  them  as  is  to  be  found  in 
no  other  writings  whatever. 


SccTioM  II On  the  Gospel  by  Saint  Matthew. 

Matthew,  surnamed  Levi,  was  the  son  of  Alpheus, 

but  not  of  that  Alpheus  or  Cleopas  who  was  the  father 

of  James  mentioned  in  Matt.  x.  3.    He  was  a  native 

of  Galilee,  but  of  what  city  in  that  country,  or  of  what 

tribe  of  the  people  of  Israel,  we  are  not  informed. 

Before  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  he  was  a  publican 

or  tax-gatherer,  under  the  Romans,  and  collected  the 

customs  of  all  goods  exported  or  imported  at  Caper- 

luuim,  a  maritime  town  on  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  also 

received  the  tribute  paid  by  all  passengers  who  went  by 

vrator.     While  employed  "  at  the  receipt  of  custom,'' 

Jesus  called  him  to  be  a  witness  of  his  words  and 

vrorks,  thus  conferring  upon  him  the  honourable  office 

of  an  apostle.     From  that  time  he  continued  with  Jesus 

Christ,  a  familiar  attendant  on  his  person,  a  spectator 

of  his  public  and  private  conduct,  a  hearer  of  his  dis- 

courses*  a  witness  of  his  miracles,  and  an  evidence  of 
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bis  resurrection.  Af^er  our  Saviour's  aBceosipn,  Mst> 
t)iev  continued  at  Jerusalem  with  the  other  aponlo, 
and  with  them,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  wu  endued 
with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  How  long  he  reoutined 
in  JudsEa  after  that  event,  or  where  he  died,  we  have ; 
authentio  accounts.  He  is  generally  allowed  to  1km 
written  first  of  all  the  evangelists,  though  a  coneidi 
difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  language  m'Wl 
and  (he  time  when  his  Gospel  was  composed.  SoaJb* 
critics  think  that  its  original  language  wa*  Mebltew; 
others,  Greek;  while  a  third  class  decide  in  favour  of « 
Hebrew  and  (jreek  original.  Thereasonson  whicbtheae 
several  opinions  are  founded  are  detailed  in  the  author's 
larger  Introduction,  vhich  do  not  admit  of  alKidg- 
meut :  the  most  probable  is  that,  which  determineBthBt 
Matthew  wrote  a  Hebieiv  Gospel  for  the  Hebrew 
ChriGtians,  about  the  year  :i7,  and  afterwards  a  Greek 
Gospel  about  the  j'ear  61.  The  present  Greek  Gospel 
has  e*ery  internal  mark  of  being  an  original  wrifiog : 
and  the  disappearance  of  the  Hebrew  Gospel  is  enS- 
ciently  accounted  for,  not  only  by  the  prevalence  oT 
the  Greek  language,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  it  vii 
so  corrupted  by  the  Kbionites  (a  sect  conttimpotin 
with  St.  John),  as  to  lose  all  its  authority  in  the  cbbrdL 
The  authenticity  of  his  Gospel  was  never  doublod; 

The  voice  of  antiquity  accords  in  testifring  'ihsi 
St.  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Judiea  for  the  Jwiib 
RKtion,  while  the  church  consisted  wholly  of  the  cSt- 
cutncision,  that  is,  of  Jewish  and  Samaritan  belierta, 
but  principally  Jewish  :  and,  that  he  wrote  it  pnnirilj 
for  their  use,  with  a  view  to  confirm  those  whobcdievcd 
and  to  convert  those  who  believed  not,  we  have,  be- 
sides  historical  facts,  very  strong  presumptions  froa 
the  ixMk  itself.  Every  circumsMhce  is  caretiiUy  pointsd 
out,  which  might  conciliate  the  faith  of  thM 
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and  every  unnecessary  expression  is  avoided)  that 
migbt  in  any  way  tend  to  obstruct  it.  The  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew  consists  of  four  parts  ;  viz. 

Pakt  L  treats  on  the  In&ncy  of  Jesus  Christ. 
<ch.i,ii.) 

Part  II.  records  the  Discourses  and  Actions  of 
John  the  Baptist  aod  of  Jesus  Christ,  preparatory  to 
our  Saviour's  commencing  his  public  ministry,  (ch.  iii, 
vr.  1— II.) 

Part  III.  relates  the  Discourses  and  Actions  of 
Christ  in  Galilee,  by  which  he  demonstrated  that  he 
wuthe  Messiah,  (ch.iv.  12. — xx.  16.) 

Pa&t  IV.  contains  the  Transactions  relative  to  the 
n  nf  Christ,  (ch.  xx.  17.— xxviii. 


SzcTiON  III.  —  On  Ihe  Gospil  bj  Sainl  Maik, 

This  evangelisi,  whose  Hebrew  name  was  John,  was 
nephew  to  Barnabas  {Col.  iv.  10.),  and  the  son  of  Mary, 
a  pious  woman  of  Jerusalem,  at  whose  house  the 
jostles  and  first  Christiana  often  assembled.  (Acts  xii. 
12.)  He  is  supposed  to  have  adopted  the  surname 
of  Mark,  when  iie  left  JuUiea  to  preach  the  Gos- 
pel in  foreign  countries.  The  consent  of  antiquity 
attests  that  he  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Greek,  under  the 
inspecUon  of  the  apostle  Peter,  et  Rome,  and  between 
the  years  €0  and  63.  It  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts;  viz, 

'  FartI.  The  Transactions  from  the  Baptism  of  Christ 
to  his  entering  on  the  more  public  part  of  his  Ministry. 

(ch.i.  1—13.) 

Part  II.  The  Discourses  and  Actions  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  his  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  fourth  and  last 
^utover.  (ch.i.  14 — x.) 
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Paki  III.  Tlie  Passion,  Death,  and  KesurrectioQ  of 
Christ,  (ch.  xi— xiv.) 


SicTion  I V.  —  On  the  Goapcl  by  Saint  Luke. 

St>  Luke  was  descended  from  Gentile  parents,  aud 
in  his  youtli  had  embraced  Judaism,  from  which  lie 
was  converted  to  Chtistianitj'.  He  was  for  the  nxw 
part  the  companion  of  the  apoatle  Paul :  and  as  no 
antieat  writer  has  mentioned  his  suffering  raartyrdoiD, 
it  is  probable  that  he  died  a  natural  death.  The 
geuuiuenesB  and  authenticity  of  his  Gospel  and  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  never  doubter].  The  Gcopel  ■ 
appears  to  have  been  written  ahout  the  year  63  or  M: 
it  was  wrilten  for  Gentile  Christians,  and  the  events 
which  he  has  recorded  are  ctasseti,  afler  the  manner  of 
some  ancient  profane  writers,  instead  of  being  disposed 
in  chronological  order,  as  St.  Matthew  has  related  ihem- 
The  Gospel  of  StXuke  may  be  divided  into  five  claon 
or  sections;  viz. 

Ci-A&s  I.  contains  the  narrative  of  the  birth  orChriitt 
together  with  oil  the  circumstances  that  preceded,  lt< 
tended,  and  followed  it.  (ch.  i,  it.  1— ift) 

Class.  II.  comprises  the  particulars  relative  to  our 
Saviour's  infancy  and  youth,  (ch.  ii.  41—52.) 

Class  HI.  includLS  the  preaching  of  John,  and  (tie 
baptism  uf  Jesus  Christ,  whoae  genealogy  is  aonextd. 

(ch.iii.)  ,■; 

Class  IV.  comprehends  the  discourses,  (uiracin- 
and  actions  of  Jesus  Christ,  during  the  whole  rf 
his  ministry,  (ch.iv — ix,  50.)  Thra  appears  evi^eiili 
for,  after  Saint  Luke  had  related  bis  tempt^t^n 
"0  the  wilderness  (ch.  Iv.  1— 13.),  ho  iminediiltelj' 
1    adds,  that  Christ  leuvroeil  w  GaliW  (H.),  ^nd  m^/ 
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'muu  Nftzeireth  [I&),  Caperaaum  (31.).  and  the  lake  t>f 
^Sennesarcth  (v.  I.)i  and  then  he  proceeds  as  far  fU 
is.  SO.  to  relate  our  Saviour's  Iransaclions  in  Galilee. 
•  -Class  V.  begins  with  chap.  h.  51.,  and  contains  an 
tecount  of  our  Saviour's  last  jouroey  to  Jerusalem. 
'ConBe^uently,  this  class  comprises  every  thing  relatirc 
46  his  passion,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  (ix. 
li^SS.  x—xxiv.J 


Seciiow  v.  —  On  IhB  Gospel  by  Saini  Joiin. 

'  Saint  John,  the  evangelist  and  apostle,  was  the  soil 
•f  Zebedee,  a  fisherman  of  the  town  of  Bethsaida,  on 
^e  sea  of  Galilee,  and  ihe  younger  brother  of  Jamea 
ifie  elder.  His  mother's  name  ivaa  Salome.  He  was 
A^inently  the  object  of  our  Lord's  regard  and  conti- 
■ence ;  and  was,  on  various  occasions,  admitted  to  free 
ad  intitnatc  intercourse  with  him,  so  that  he  was 
dutracteriaed  as  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved." 
(John  xiii.  23.)  Hence  we  find  him  present  at  several 
scenes,  to  which  most  of  the  other  disciples  were  not 
admitted.  He  died  a  natural  death  about  the  year 
100.  He  wrote  his  Gospel  in  Greek,  most  probably 
about  the  year  97 ;  it  has  been  universally  received  as 
(renuine :  indeed,  besides  the  uninterrupted  testimony 
of  Christian  antiqttity,  the  circumstantiality  of  its  de- 
tails prove  that  his  book  was  written  by  an  eye-witness 
of  the  traneactions  it  records. 

The  genera!  design  of  Saint  John,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  evangelists,  is,  as  he  himself  assures  us, 
to  prove  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God, 
■lul  that  believing  wc  may  have  life  through  his  name. 
(zx.  Sl>)  But,  besides  this,  we  are  informed  by  antient 
writers,  (bat  tJiere  were  two  especial  mouve*i\\!A\w- 
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daced  Saint  John  to  compose  his  Gospel.  One  i*^  H 
supply  those  important  events  in  our  Saviour's 
which  had  been  omitted  hj  the  other  evacgetitl^ 
the  other  motive  was,  that  be  might  refute  tbeberc 
of  Cerinthua  and  the  Kicolaitans,  who  had  attenptel 
to  corrupt  the  Christiaa  doctrine.  Of  the  Nicolaita 
nothing  certain  is  known  :  but,  concerning  the  tem 
of  the  Cerinchians,  the  following  particulars  [ti 
IVom  the  author's  larger  Introduction)  are  nececsarj'  I 
be  known  in  order  to  understand  the  design  of  tf" 
evangelist  in  composing  his  Gospel. 

Cerinthus  was  by  birth  a  Jew,  who  lived  at  the  cldi 
of  the  6rst  century:  having  studied  literature  I 
philosophy  at  Alexandria,  he  attempted  at  length  I 
form  a  new  and  singular  system  of  doctrine  and  disd 
ptine,  by  a  monstroua  combination  of  the  doctrines  .1 
Jesus  Christ  wJdi  the  opinions  and  errors  of  the  Jei 
and  Gnostics.  From  the  latter  he  borrowed  tu 
Pleroma  or  fulness,  their  j^ohi  or  spirits,  tbeir  S 
wiuTgus  or  creator  of  the  visible  world,  &c.  and  ^ 
modified  and  tempered  these  fictions  as  to  give  tbenlt 
air  of  Judaism,  which  must  have  considerably  favoin 
the  progress  of  his  heresy.  He  taught,  that  the  m 
high  God  was  utterly  unknown  before  the  appearances 
Christ,  and  dwell  in  a  remote  heaven  called  nAHPCMA 
(Pferofrtfl)  with  the  chief  spirits  or  icons — Thatthissu- 
preme  God  first  generated  an  onlif  begotUn  son,  MONO- 
TENHI  (Mnnogenes),  who  again  begat  the  wotiD  AOrOS 
(Logo*),  which  was  inferior  to  the  Grst-borD — Thil 
Christ  wasastill  lower  teon,  though  far  superior  tosoDK 
others— That  there  were  two  higher  a^ons  distinct  from 
Christ;  one  coiled  znH  (Zoe),  or  lifb,  and  the  oilur 
«n£  {PliQs),  or  the  light  —  That  from  the  seons  i^ifa 
proceeded  inferior  orders  of  spirits,  and  particularl]' 
one  Demntrgtu,  who  created  this  visible  world   out  of 
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eteroal  matter  —  That  this  Demiurgus  was  ignorant  of 
th^  supreme'  God,  and  much  lower  than  the  sons, 
wbich,were  wholly  invisible  —  That  he  was,  however^ 
tbis  peculiar  God  and  protector  of  the  Israelites,  and 
sent  Moses  to  them,  whose  laws  were  to  be  of  per- 
petual obligation  —  That  Jesus  was  a  mere  man,  of  the 
mast  illustrious  sanctity  and  justice,  the  real  son  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  —  Tliat  the  JEon  Christ  descended 
upon  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove  when  he  was  baptised, 
revealed  to  him  the  unknown  Father,  and  empowered 
him  to  work  miracles  —  That  the  JEon  light  en- 
tered John  the  Baptist  in  the  same  manner,  and  there* 
fore  that  John  was  in  some  respects  preferable  to  Christ 
—  That  Jesus,  after  his  union  with  Christ,  opposed 
himself  with  vigour  to  the  God  of  the  Jews,  at  whose 
•  instigation  he  was  seized  and  crucified  by  the  Hebrew 
chiefiy  and  that  when  Jesus  was  taken  captive  and 
came  to  suffer,  Christ  ascended  up  on  high,  so  that  the 
man  Jesus  alone  was  subjected  to  the  pains  of  an  igno- 
minious  death  —  That  Christ  will  one  day  return  upon 
earthy  and  renewing  his  former  union  with  the  roan 
Jesus,  will  reign  in  Palestine  a  thousand  years,  during 
which  his  disciples  will  enjoy  the  most  exquisite  sen- 
sual delights. 

Bearing  these  dogmas  in  mind,  we  shall  find  that 
Saint  John's  Gospel  is  divided  into  three  parts ;  viz. 

Part  L  contains  doctrines  laid  down  in  opposition 
to  those  of  Cerinthus.  (John  i.  1 — 18.) 

Part  II.  delivers  the  proofs  of  those  doctrines  in  an 
historical  manner,  (i.  19. — xx.  29.) 

Part  III.  is  a  conclusion  or  appendix  giving  an 
account  of  the  person  of  the  writer,  and  of  his  design 
in  writing  his  Gospel,  (xx.  50,  31.  xxi.) 
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Sectios  VI.  —  Oniba  Acts  of  il.i    .. 

Tbc  Book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostleh  fonm  4 
fifUi  and  last  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Nen*  To«l 
ment,  and  counecta  (lie  Gospeis    with    the 
being  an  luefui  postscript  to  the  former,  andftpro 
iotroduction  to  the  latter.     Tlial  SaiatLulcew 
uulhor  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is  evideat,'  I 
from  the  introductioo,  and  from  the  unmiimnua  tefl 
monies  of  the  early  Christians,     The  UdgjicI  i 
Book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  both  iiiscribedM 
Tlicophilus:  and  in  the  »ery  first  verse  of  the  j 
there  is  a  reference  made  to  his  Gospel,  which  he  c 
"thcjbrmer  Treatise."     On  this  account  Dr.  Beni^ 
and  some   other   critics  have  conjectured  tbat  i 
Luke  wrote  the  Gospels  and  Acts  in  one  book, 
diTided  it  into  two  parts.     From  the  frequent  t 
the  first  person  plural,  it  is  clear  tliat  he  was  pre 
most  of  tlie  transactions  he  relates.     To  the  genidd 
iiess  and  authenticity  of  this  book,  which  was  i 
about  the  year  63,  all  the  Christian  Fathers  bear-<^ 
iiimous  testimony. 

Tlie  Acts  of  the  Apostles  may  be  divided  intai 
principal  parts ;  viz. 

Fa  rt  I.  contains  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  mot 
church  at  Jerusalem  from  the  tune  of  our  Savioi 
ascension  to  the  first  Jewish  persecution,  (ch.  i — vii£ 

Part  11.  comprises  the  Dispersion  of  tlie  Dificira 
—  the  propagation  of  Christianity  atnon;;  the 
tans — the  conversion  of  Saint  Paul,  and  the  foum 
of  a  Christian  chnrch  at  Antioch.  (cb.  viii.  S.  xii.) 

Part  III.  describes  the  conversion  of  the  mort  i 
mote  Gentiles,  by  Barnabas  and  Paul,  and,  afte^ifia 
reparation,  by  Paul  and  his  associates,  among  tthi 
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was  Luk^  himself  during  the  latter  part  of  Paul's  la- 
bours. (ch«  xiii — xxviii.) 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  afford  abundant  evidence 
of  the  truth  and  divine  original  of  the  Christian  religion: 
for  we  learn  from  this  book,  that  the  Gospel  was  not 
indebted  for  its  success  to  deceit  or  fraud;  but  it  was 
wholly  the  result  of  the  mighty  power  of  God>  and  of 
the  excellence  and  efficacy  of  the  saving  truths  which 
it  contains.  The  general  and  particular  doctrines, 
comprised  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  are  perfectly 
in  unison  with  the  glorious  truths  revealed  in  the  Gos* 
pels,  and  illustrated  in  the  apostolic  Epistles ;  and  are 
admirably  suited  to  the  state  of  the  persons,  whether 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  And 
the  evidences  which  the  apostles  gave  of  their  doctrine, 
in  their  appeals  to  prophecies  and  miracles,  and  the 
various  giflts  of  the  Spirit,  were  so  numerous  and  so 
strong,  and  at  the  same  time  so  widely  adapted  to  every 
class  of  persons,  that  the  truth  of  the  religion  which 
they  attest  cannot  be  reasonably  disputed. 

In  perusing  this  very  interesting  portion  of  sacred 
history,  it  will  be  desirable  constantly  to  refer  to  the 
accompanying  map  of  the  Travels  of  the  Apostles,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Saint  Paul. 


Chapter  II. 


CN    THE     iriSTOLAIlY   OR   DOCTRIVAL   WIUTXKOS   OP   THE    NEW   TBSTA- 
miVT,    PARTICULARLY  TROSK   OP   8AIKT   PAUL. 

SicTioif  J.  —  A  Brief  Account  of  Uie  Apostle  Pteul.  —  Nature  of 
the  Epistolary  Writings  of  the  New  Testament. 

I.  A  Briev  Account  of  Saint  Paul. 

Saul,  also  called  Paul,  (by  which  name  this  illus- 
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trious  apostle  nas  generally  known  after  bia  pi 
among  the  Gentiles,  eEpecially  among  the  Greeks 
Romans,]  wm  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  a  deiceodHC 
of  the  patriarch  Abraham,  of  the  tribe  of  BeDJamii 
a  nntive  of  Tareua,  then  the  chief  city  of  Cilicta.  9f 
birth  he  was  a  citizen  of  Rome,  a  distinguished  bonMT 
and  privilege,  which  had  been  conferred  on  some  of  U| 
ancestors  for  services  rendered  to  the  conunonweaMifc 
during  the  wars.  Uis  father  was  a  Pharisee,  uid  hi 
himself  was  educated  in  the  most  rigid  principles  of 
<ect ;  but  he  was  also  early  initiated  into  Greek  lite^ 
alure  at  Tarsus:  and  his  parents  completed  his  educatlM 
by  having  him  taught  the  art  of  tent-making, 
formity  with  the  custom  of  the  Jews  at  that  time.  B 
appears  from  Acts  xxiii.  16 — 22.  and  Kom.  xri.  7.  Hi 
21.  that  his  sister's  son  and  some  others  of  bis  relatioM 
were  Christians,  and  had  embraced  the  Gospel  befiM 
his  conversion  :  but  Saul  himself  was  an  inveti 
enemy  of  the  Christian  name  and  faith,  until  hii 
version  in  a.d.  S5,  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  wbithC 
he  was  going  with  letters  of  commission  from  thehi^ 
priest  and  elders,  or  sanhedrin,  to  the  synagogue  of  ^ 
Jews  at  Damascus,  empowering  him  to  bring  to  JeiV 
*alem  any  Christians,  whether  men  or  women,  whom hff 
might  find  there. 

Shortly  af^er  his  baptism,  and  the  descent  of  tlie  Ho')' 
Spirit  upon  him,  Saul  went  into  Arabia  (Gal.  )•  IT" 
and  during  his  residence  in  that  country  he  was  fiilh 
instructed,  as  we  may  reasonably  think,  by  divine  rere- 
iaiion,  and  by  diligent  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
the  doctrines  and  duties  of  the  Gospel.  Three  jestf 
after  his  conversion,  he  returned  to  Damascus,  a.  d.  S8 
(Gal.i.  18.),  and  boldly  preached  the  Gospel  to  the 
Jews,  who  rejecting  his  testimony,  as  an  apoEtattf,  con- 
spired to  kill  him  ;  but,  the  plot  being  communicated  to 
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SkiH,  be  escaped  from  Damascus  privately  by  night, 
«n(l  went  up  to  Jerusalem  for  the  first  time  since  his 
conversion.  At'tej-  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
ChrisliaDs  in  that  city,  he  was  acknowledged  to  be  a 
disciple.  He  remained  at  Jerusalem  only  fil^een  days, 
during  which  hiii  boldoess  in  preaching  the  Gospel  so 
iiritaied  tlie  Hellenistic  Jews,  that  they  conspired 
'against  him;  "  tvkicit  when  ihe  brethren  kneva,  they 
brought  him  douirt  to  Cmsarea  Pbiiippi,  and  sent  him 
Jirth  to  Tarsus:'  (Acts  ix.  28— Sa) 

.  From  that  time  (a.  d.  39)  to  the  year  5S,  the 
apoBtle  preached  the  Gospel  in  various  parts  of  Asia 
Minor  and  in  Greece  with  great  energy  and  success  ; 
but,  being  rescued  from  a  tumultuous  assembly  of 
Jews  who  would  have  put  him  to  death  at  Jerusalem 
(Acts  xxi,  xxii.  ],  he  was  sent  to  CiEsarea  by  the  tribune 
Lysias,  who  directed  the  Jewiali  council  to  accuse  him 
before  Felix  the  Roman  procurator.  By  this  officer 
he  was  detained  in  prison  two  years  ;  and,  his  cause 
being  heard  before  Festus  the  successor  of  Felix,  the 
apostle  appealed  to  the  imperial  tribunal,  and  was 
sent  to  Home,  (Acts  xxiv — xxviii.)  a.d.60.  Here 
he  was  confined  two  years,  from  a.d.  G\  to  63.  As 
Saint  Luke  has  not  continued  Saint  Paul's  history  be- 
yond his  first  imprisonment  at  Home,  we  have  no  au~ 
thentic  record  of  his  subsequent  travels  and  labours 
from  the  spring  of  a.  d.  63,  when  he  was  released,  to 
the  time  of  his  martyrdom.  This  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  by  decapitation,  June  •i^■  a.  d.  6G,  at  Aqux 
Salvise,  tlirec  miles  from  Rome.  Fourteen  epistles  are 
extant  bearing  the  name  i)f  this  distinguished  "  apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  wbo!«e  lite  and  labours  have  justly 
been  considered  as  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  truth 
,    of  the  Christian  revelation. 
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11.  Nature  and  Design  of  the  Epbtolary  Wndiigt4ir 
ihe  ^ew  Testament.  '  • 

The  Epistles,  or  letters  addressed  lo  various  Chrito 
iaii  commuaities,  aod  aJeo  to  individuals,  by  tfa* 
apostles  Paul,  James,  Peter,  and  John,  form  the  second 
principal  division  of  the  New  Testiunent.  These  wii- 
tings  abuudanlly  confirm  all  the  material  facts  related 
in  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  parti* 
culnm  of  our  Saviour's  life  and  death  are  often  referred 
to  in  them,  as  grounded  upon  the  undoubted  tcstimooj 
of  eye-witnesses,  and  as  being  llic  foundation  of  At 
Christian  religion.  The  speedy  propagation  of  the 
Christian  faith,  recorded  in  the  Acts,  is  confirmed  be- 
yond all  coDtradictioQ  by  innumerable  passages  in  die 
Epistles,  written  to  the  churches  already  planted  ;  aad 
tlic  miraculous  git\s,  with  which  the  apostles  were  ea> 
dued,  are  otlea  appealed  to  in  the  same  writings,  ■> 
an  undeniable  evidence  of  the  divine  mission  of  tht 
apostles. 

Though  all  the  essential  doctrines  and  precepts  ^ 
the  Christian  religion  were  unquestionably  taught  ^ 
our  Saviour  likmself,  and  arc  contained  in  the  Gosp< 
yet  it  is  evident  to  any  person  who  attentively  si 
the  Epistles,  that  they  arc  to  be  considered  as  coi 
mcntaries  on  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  addressed  II 
particular  Christian  societies  or  persons,  ia  arder|| 
explain  and  apply  those  doctrines  more  fully,  to  c 
fute  some  growing  errors,  to  compose  diSereace*  ai 
schisms,  to  reform  abuses  and  corruptions,  to  en 
the  Christians  to  holiness,  and  to  encourage  th^j 
against  persecutions.  And  since  these  E|usUoa  i 
written  (as  we  have  already  shown)  under  divine  ii 
ation,  and  have  uniformly  been  received  by  i 
Christian  church  as  the  productions  of  inspired  writ* 
It  cousequenily  follows,  (notwithstanding  some  write 
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have  insinuated  that  they  are  not  of  equal  authority 
with  the  Gospels,  while  others  would  reject  tbciu  oltO' 
gether,)  that  what  the  apostles  have  delivered  in  these 
Epiatles,  as  necessary  to  be  believed  or  doneby  Chrit- 
tians,  must  be  as  necessary  to  be  believed  and  practised 
in  order  to  salvation,  as  the  doctrines  and  precepts 
delivered  by  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  recorded  in  the 
Gospels ;  because,  in  writing  these  Epistles,  the  sacred 
penmen  were  the  servants,  apostles,  anibaBsadors,  and 
ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of 
God,  and  their  doclrines  and  precepts  are  the  will,  the 
mind,  the  truth,  and  the  commandments  of  Gud  him- 
self. On  account  of  the  fuller  displays  of  evangelical 
truth  contained  in  this  portion  of  the  sacred  volume, 
the  Epistles  have  by  some  divines  been  termed  the 
SOCTaiNAi.  BOOKS  of  the  New  Testoraeai. 

The  Epistles  contained  in  ifae  New  Testament  are 
twenty-one  In  number,  and  are  generally  divided  into 
two  classes  ;  viz.  the  fourteen  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul, 
and  tiie  seven  Catholic  or  general  Epistles,  written  by 
the  apostles  James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude  :  the  reason 
of  this  appellation  will  be  found  in  Chapter  II.  Sect.  I. 
page  43a.  ia/m. 

The  general  plan  on  which  the  Epistles  are  written, 
)»,Jira,  to  discuss  and  dcciJe  the  controversy,  or  to 
refute  the  erroneous  notions,  which  had  arisen  in  the 
church,  or  among  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressed, and  which  was  the  occasion  of  their  being 
written ;  and,  secondly,  to  recommend  the  observance 
of  those  duties,  which  would  be  necessary,  and  of  abso- 
Inle  importance  to  the  Christian  church  in  every  age, 
consideration  being  chie6y  given  to  those  particular 
graces  or  virtues  of  the  Christian  character,  which  the 
disputes  that  occasioned  the  Epistles  might  tempt 
them  to  neglect- 
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The  observntionB  on  the  doctrinal  iaterpretatiea^ 
Scripture,  in  pp.  &00— 20%  will  be  fouod  usefulS 
studying  ihe  Rustles.  A  Table  of  the  times,  wbtt 
they  were  most  probably  composed,  will  b«  found^ 
the  Appendix,  No.  II.  4 
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The  Epistle  tu  the  Romans,  though  seventh  in  ordW 
■of  lime,  is  placed  first  of  all  the  apostolical  lelteffii 
either  t'rum  tlie  pre-eminence  of  Rome,  as  being  tt^i 
mistress  of  the  world,  or  because  it  is  the  longest  ui4' 
most  comprehensive  of  all  Saint  Paul's  Epistles.  V# 
rious  years  have  been  assigned  for  its  date :  but  tb| 
most  probable  date  is  that,  which  refers  this  Epistle  M 
the  end  of  57,  or  the  beginning  of  58  ;  at  which  tiM 
Saint  Paul  was  at  Corinth. 

Christianity  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  fini 
planted   at   Borne   by  some  of  those  "  strangers  of 
Rome,  Jews,  and  proselytes,"  (Acts  ii.  10.)  who  hend 
Peter  preach,  and  were  converted  at  Jerusalem  o 
day  of  Pentecost. 

The  occasion  of  writing  this  Epistle  may  be  e 
collected  from  the  Epistle  itself.  It  appears  that  SaiMfl 
Paul,  who  had  been  made  acquainted  with  all  the  a 
cumstances  of  the  Christiana  at  Rome  by  Aquiis  i 
Priscilla  ( Rom.  xvi.  3.),  and  by  other  Jews  who  1 
been  expelled  from  Rome  by  the  decree  of  Claudioi 
(Acts  xriii.  2.),  wM  very  desirous  of  seeing  them,  that 
he  might  impart  some  spiritual  gift;  but,  being  pr«- 
vented  from  visiting  them,  as  he  had  purposed,  in  Im 
jouroey  into  Spain,  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportu- 
nity that  presented  itself  to  him  hy  the  departitre  cf 
Phcebe  to  Rome,  to  send  them  an  Epiitle.     Pinding, 
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faoweror,  that  the  church  was  composed  partly  of 
Heathens  who  had  embraced  the  Gospel,  and  partiy  ef 
Jews  who,  with  many  remaining  prejudices,  believed  in 
Jesos  as  the  Messiah ;  and  tinding  also  that  many  con- 
tentions arose  from  the  Gentile  converts  claiming 
equal  privileges  with  the  Hebrew  Christians  (which 
daiins  the  latter  absolutely  refused  to  admit  unless 
the  Genlile  converts  were  circumcised),  he  wrote  this 
Epistle  to  compose  these  differences,  and  to  strengthen 
the  faith  of  the  Horaan  Clirlstians  against  the  insinu- 
ations of  false  teachers ;  being  apprehensive  lest  his 
involuntary  absence  from  Itome  should  be  turned  by 
the  latter  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Gospel. 

This  Episile  consists  of  four  parts  ;  viz. 

Part  I.  The  Introduction,  (ch.i.  1—13.) 

Part  II.  contains  the  Doctrinal  Part  of  the  Epistle 
concerning  jus titication.  (i.  !6 — S2.  ii — xi.) 

Part  111.  comprises  the  Hortatory  or  Practical  Part 
ef  the  Epistle  (ch.  xii — xv.  1 — l^),  in  which  the  apos- 
tle exhorts  Christian  believers  to  dedicate  themselves 
to  God,  and  how  they  should  demean  themselves  to 
one  another. 

Paht  IV.  The  Conclusion,  in  which  Saint  Paul  ex- 
cuses himself,  partly  for  his  boldnesa  in  thus  writing  to 
die  Romans  (xv.  H — 21.),  and  partly  for  not  having 
Mtherto  come  to  them  (22.),  but  promises  to  visit  them, 
recommending  himself  to  their  prayers  (2S— 33-);  and 
sends  various  salutations  tu  the  brethren  at  Rome, 
(xvi.) 

In  perusing  this  Epistle,  it  wilt  be  desirable  to  read, 
at  least,  the  eleven  lirst  chapters,  at  once,  uninterrupt- 
edly ;  as  every  sentence,  especially  in  the  argument- 
ative part,  bears  an  intimate  relation  to,  and  is  dependent 
upon,  the  whole  discourse,  and  cannot  be  understood 
Waoleas  we  comprehend  the  scope  of  the  whole.     Fur-        J 
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tber,  in  order  to  enter  fully  into  its  spirit,  w«  musi 
eater  into  the  spirit  of  a  Jew  In  those  tiroes,  and  endea- 
vour to  realise  in  our  own  mintls  his  utter  aversion  from 
the  Gentiles,  his  vuluing  and  exalting  himsclC  u|ion  his 
relation  to  God  atid  to  Abraham,  and  also  upon  ha 
law,  pompous  worship,  circitnicieion,  &c  as  if  the  Jem 
were  the  only  people  in  the  world  who  had  any  rigbi 
to  the  favour  of  God. 


St»laii  III.  —  OdUic  First  EjiiiUeto  tlic  CorinlhUiiL 

This  Epistle  was  written  from  Ephesiu  about  the 
year  57  :  its  genuineness  was  never  disputed. 

Christianity  was  first  planted  at  Corinth  by  St.  Paul 
himself,  who  resided  here  a  year  and  six  months,  Iw 
tween  the  years  51  and  53.  The  church  caoaitU 
partly  of  Jews,  and  partly  of  Gentiles,  but  chiefly  i 
the  latter :  whence  the  apostle  had  to  combat,  som 
times  with  Jewish  superstition,  and  Bomeiimes  wil 
Heathen  licentiousness.  On  Saint  Paul's  deparun 
from  Corinth,  he  was  succeeded  by  Apollos,  *'  an  eb 
quent  man,  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,"  Hi 
preached  the  Gospel  with  great  success.  (Acts  xvii 
24 — 28.)  Aquila  and  Sosthcnes  were  also  emina 
teachers  in  this  church,  (xviii.  3.;  1  Cor.  i.  1.)  Bu 
shortly  aftur  Saint  Paul  quitted  this  church,  its  peac 
was  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  false  teachers,  wb 
made  great  pretensions  to  eloquence,  wisdom,  ai 
knowledge  of  their  Christian  liberty^  and  thus  tinde 
mined  his  influcDce,  and  tlie  credit  of  bis  tninistr 
Hence  two  parties  were  formed,  one  of  which  conteadc 
strenuously  for  the  observance  of  Jewish  ceremonie 
while  the  other,  misinterpreting  the  true  nature  t 
Christian  liberty,  indulged  in  excesses  which   wet 
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contrary  to  the  design  and  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  One 
parly  boasted  that  tiiey  were  the  followers  of  Paul  -, 
and  another,  that  they  were  the  followers  of  ApoUos. 
To  correct  these  and  other  abuses,  aud  also  to  answer 
some  queries  which  the  Chriflions  at  Corinth  had  pro- 
posed to  the  apostle,  nas  the  design  of  this  Epistle, 
wti  id)  divides  itself  into  three  parts;  viz. 

Pakt  I.  The  Introduction  (ch.  i.  1 — 9.),  in  which 
Saint  Paul  expresses  his  satisfaction  at  all  the  good  he 
knew  of  them,  particularly  at  their  having  received  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
Gospel. 

Part  11.  contains  tlie  Treatise  or  Discussion  of 
various  particulars,  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  Corinth- 
ian church ;  which  may  be  conimodiously  arranged  into 
two  sections. 

Sect,  1.  contains  a  reproof  of  the  corruptions  snd  aliuse-. 
which  disgraced  tlic  church,  (i.  lo. —  vi  i — 20. 

Sect.  S.  contains  an  answer  to  the  questions  winch  the 
Corinthian  church  hod  proposed  to  the  apostle,  (vii — xv.) 

Part  III.  contains  the  conclusion,  comprising 
directions  relative  to  the  contributions  for  the  saints 
at  Jerusalem,  promises  that  the  apostle  would  shortly 
visit  tbem,  and  salutations  to  various  members  of  the 
church  8t  Corinth,  (xvi.) 


SiCTio.')  IV.  — On  llic  Second  Epktic  to  the  Cormlliiunt. 

TTiia  Epistle  was  written  from  Macedonia,  most  pro- 
bably from  Philippi,  and  within  a  year  after  the  pre- 
ccdiiog  Epistle,  that  is,  early  in  (he  year  58 ;  its  ge- 
nuineness was  never  doubled.  Compelled  to  vindicate 
his  apostolic  character.  Saint  Paul  here  furnishes  us 
>vith  many  interesting  details   respecting  his  personal 
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history  and  sufferings  for  the  name  and  faith  of  Cbriil. 
He  commends  the  laithful  roembera  of  the  church  U 
CortDtb,  for  their  obedience  to  his  injuDctions  oon- 
tained  in  his  former  Epistle,  and  particularly  for  «x> 
communicating  an  incestuous  person  ;  and  excites  then 
to  finish  their  contributions  for  their  poor  brethren  to 
Judsa. 

This  epistle  consists  of  three  parts  ;  riz. 
Part  I.  The  Introduction,  (ch.i.1,3.) 
Part  II.  Tl)e  Apologetic  Discourse  of  Ssint  twii 

1.  He  justifies  himself  from  the  imputalioni  of  the  bk 
teacher  and  hi>  adherents,  bj  showing  his  sincerity  trnd  inte- 
gritf  in  the  discharge  of  his  ministry ;  and  that  he  acted  BM 
from  worldly  interest,  but  troui  true  love  for  thent,Bi)da  tender 
concern  for  their  epiritual  welliire.  (L  3 — 94.  ii — ri) 

S.  He  exhorit  them  to  a  liberal  contribution  for  tbeii  pM' 
brethren  in  Judasa.  (viii,  ix.) 

3.  He  resumes  bia  apology;  jiutifjing  himself  from  tbi 
chiirges  and  insinuations  of  the  false  teacher  and  hb  f«l]o"en; 
in  order  to  detach  the  Corinthians  from  them,  and  to  re-e*t*> 
biish  himself  and  his  authority,  (x — aiii.  lo.) 

Part  III.  The  Conclusion,  (xiii.  11—14.) 


StcTioM  V On  tho  EjjiiUe  U>  the  GalMian*. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  among  whom  Chrifdin- 
ity  had  been  planted  by  Saint  Paul  himself,  wag  mtm 
probably  written  from  Corinth  about  the  tatter  end  of 
the  year  52  or  early  in  53.  The  apostle's  design  in  writ- 
ing it  was,  first,  to  assert  his  apostolical  character  ui 
authority,  and  tho  doctrine  which  he  taught,  in  up 
position  to  the  erroneous  tenets  of  a  judaising  teacher ; 
and,  secondly,  to  confirm  the  Galation  churches  ia  tlK 
tkith  of  Christ,  especially  with  respect  to  the  imponssi 
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poiot  of  juatificatian  by  fiiilh  alone ;  to  expose  the 
errors  which  had  been  diBieminated  amODg  them,  by 
demoDstrating  to  them  ihe  true  oature  and  use  of  the 
moral  and  cereraonia]  law  ;  and  to  revive  those  princi- 
plea  uf  Gliristianity  which  he  had  taught  when  he  first 
preached  the  Gospel  to  them. 

This  Epistle  U  written  with  great  energy  and  force  of 
language,  and  affords  a  fine  specimen  of  Saint  Paul's 
stilt  in  conducting  an  argument.  It  consists  of  three 
paftt;  viz. 

Part  I.  The  Introduction,  (ch.  i,  1 — 5.) 

Part  II.  Tlie  Treatise  or  Discussion  of  the  subjects 
which  had  occasioned  this  Epistle;  in  which  the  apostle 
first  vindicates  his  doctrine  and  authority  (eh.  i.  6 — 24'. 
iL) ;  and  then  disputes  against  the  advocates  for  clr- 
a  (iii— V.  9.)  and  gives  the  Galatian  Christians 
s  instructions  for  their  cooduct.  (v.  10 — 26.  ti. 
I— 10.) 

Part  III.  The  Conclusion,  which  is  a  summary  of 
the  topics  discussed  in  this  Epistle,  terminates  with  an 
apostolic  benediction,  (vi.  II — 18.) 


P 


e  Kphesi 


Ephesus  was  the  metropolis  of  the  proconsular  .^sia, 
distinguished  for  the  magnificent  temple  of  Diana,  there 
erected,  as  well  as  for  the  accomplishments,  luxury, 
and  lasciviousness  of  its  inhabitants.  Christianity  was 
first  planted  here,  about  a.  d.  54,  by  Saint  Paul ;  who 
wrote  this  Epistle  (the  genuineness  of  which  is  undie- 
jiuted)  about  the  year  61,  during  ihe  early  part  of  his 
imprisonment  at  Home.     In  this  animated  epistle  he 

£  grand  design  of  the  Gospel,  and  exhorts  his 
gainst  those  evil  practices  and  t 
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which  they  hadbeen  addicted  when  Heathens  (ch.  i— iiLji  [ 
and  which,  as  believers  id  Christ,  they  had  renounced 
He  then  urges  ihem  to  walk  in  a  manner  befomint' 
their  profession,  in  the  faithful  discharge  both  of  l!i 
general  and  common  duties  of  religion,  and  of  t)<. 
jpcciai  duties  of  particular  relations  (iv,  v-  I — ;■■' 
and  encourages  them  to  war  the  epiritual  warfare,  aa<: 
concludes  with  his  apostolic  benediction,  (vi,  10—24 


Simow  Vrl.  —  On  Ihe  Episllc  m  the  Fbilippuns.  ■ 

This  Epbtle  was  written  to  the  Philippians  lowanb 
the  close  of  Saint  Paul's  hrst  imprisonment  at  HoaCi 
about  the  end  of  the  year  62  or  early  io  63 :  Its  ge- 
nuineness was  never  questioned,  lis  scope  is  to  can&iD 
them  in  the  failh  of  the  Gospel  (ch.  i.  ] — 20.),  and  to 
encourage  them  to  walk  in  a  manner  becoming  tbtb 
holy  profession,  (i.  21 — SO.  ii.)  He  then  cautions  them 
against  those  judaising  teachers  who  preached  Cbriri 
through  envy  and  strife  (iJi,  iv.  1.};  and  concludei 
with  various  exhortations,  at  the  same  time  testifying 
his  gratitude  to  them  for  their  Christian  bounty  to  him 
during  his  imprisonment  (iv.  2 — 23.) 


StL-non  VIIL  —  Ontlic  EpUilcioiheC:ulcBBBaa.    ' 

I'his  Epistle  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  that  ad- 
dressed to  the  Ephesians,  that  they  ought  to  he  read 
together,  in  order  to  be  fully  understood.  It  is  Ml 
known  by  whom  Christianity  was  first  planted  at  C^ 
loiisa;:  from  internal  evidence  we  arc  enabled  to  nAr 
its  date  to  the  year  62.  No  doubt  was  ever  enterlaiiwd 
respecting  its  genuineness. 
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The  scope  of  the  Epistle  to  the  ColosuaoB  is,  _fir»l, 
to  show,  in  opposition  to  the  errors  of  some  judaistng 
teachers,  tliat  all  hope  of  man's  redemption  is  founded 
on  Christ  our  Redeemer,  in  whom  alone  all  complete 
fulness,  perfections,  and  sufiiciency,  arc  centered  (ch. 
i,  U.  1 — 7-} ;  secondly,  to  caution  ihv  Colossians  against 
the  insinuations  of  judaising  teachers,  and  also  against 
philosophical  speculations  and  deceits,  and  human  tra- 
ditions, as  incansistent  with  Christ  and  his  fulness  for 
our  salvation  (ii.  8 — 29>) ;  and  to  excite  the  Colossians, 
by  the  most  persuasive  arguments,  to  a  temper  and 
conduct  worthy  of  their  sacred  character,  (iii,  iv.  1 — 6.) 
The  Epistle  concludes  with  matters  chiefly  of  a  private 
aature,except  the  directions  for  reading  it  in  the  church 
of  Laodicea,  as  well  as  that  of  CoIossie.  (iv.  7—1 8. } 

The  Epistle/roni  Laodicea,  mentioned  in  ch.iv.  16., 
which  some  have  supposed  to  have  been  an  epistle  to 
the  church  at  Laodicea,  was  most  probably  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians ;  Laodicea  being  within  the  circuit 
of  th^Ephesian  church. 


Skltioh  IX.  —  On  tho  First  Epiillc  to  the  Th«Milmii»ns. 

Th«*Ba)anica  was  a  Urge  and  populous  city  and 
seaport  of  Macedonia,  tJie  capital  of  one  of  the  four 
(UsCnett  into  which  the  Romans  divided  that  country 
«ller  its  conquest  by  Paulus  ^mylius.  Besides  being 
the  seat  of  the  proconsul  of  Macedonia,  I'hessalonica 
was  commodiously  situated  for  commerce,  which  was 
carried  on  by  its  inhnbiltints  to  a  considerable  extent: 
the  Jews  were  very  numerous  here.  Christianity  was 
tnt  planted  here  by  St.  Paul,  a-  a.  50-  The  first 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  ihe  earliest  of  all  that 

tspostle's  writings  :  its  date  is  referred  to  the  year  52, 
and  its  genuineness  has  never  been  questioned. 
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Uttiev  %.  —  On  llie  Second  EpUtLc  to  Uic  Theualoniwii 

U  Epistle  was  evidently  writlen  soon  after  the  first 

||,52);  its  scape  principally  is,  to  rectify  a  tnie- 

iflf  the  Thessaloniana,  who,  Irani  misunderstanding 

wage  in  his  former  letter,  imagined  that  the  day 

H^ment  was  at  hand.     This  Epistle  consists  of  five 

|.;  viz. 

«1T  I.  The  Inscription,  (i.  1.  2.) 

fAT  U.  Saint  Paul's  Thanksgiving  and  Prayer  for 

».(i.3-12.) 

k»T  III.  The  Rectification  of  tlieir  Mistake,  and  the 

trine  conccrninf;  the  man  of  sin.  (ii.) 

ART  IV.    Various   Advices   relative    to    Christian 

MS)  particularly, 

|[X  To  Prayer,  with  a  prayer  for  the  Thetsaloniana  (iv. 

tl-s.) 
I.  To  correct  the  disorderly,  (iv.  6 — le.'i 
KT  V,  TTie  Conclusion,  {iv.  17, 13.) 


h 


SuiiOH  X[. —  OniheFintEpisUutoTimotlij. 

whom  this  Epistle  was  addressed,  was  a 
t  of  Lystra,  a  city  of  Lycitonia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
■ttber  was  a  Greek,  but  his  mother  was  a  Jewess 
K'Xvi.  1.),  and,  as  well  as  his  grandmother  Lois,  a 
DB  of  excellent  character.  (2  Tim.  i.  5.)  The 
kcare  tliey  took  of  his  education  soon  appeared 
■ire  the  desired  success ;  for  we  are  assured  by 
bipBiUl.  that,  from  his  childhood,  Timothy  was  well 
idated  with  the  Holy  Scriptures.  (2Tlm.  iii,  15.1 
btfeoerally  supposed  that  he  was  convened  to  the 
tHiaii  faith  during  the  first  visit  made  by  Paul  and 
^as  to  Lystra.  (Acts  xiv.)     From  the  time  of  his 
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convereion,  Timothy  made  such  jMxificieacjr  in  di 
knowledge  of  ibe  Gospel,  and  was  so  reoiarkable 4 
the  sanctity  of  his  manners,  as  well  as  Ibi  his  zeBl:'u 
the  cause  of  Christ,  that  he  attracted  the  esteem  ofil 
the  brethren  in  those  parts.  Accordingly,  when  I 
apoEtle  came  from  Aniioch  ia  Syria  to  L^tra  I 
second  time,  tliey  commended  Timothy  so  highly 
him,  that  Suint  Paul  selected  him  to  be  the  com| 
nion  of  his  travels,  having  previously  circuincised  h; 
(Acts  xvi.  1 — 3.),  atid  ordained  him  in  a  solemn  mann 
by  imposition  oC  hands  ( 1  Tim.  iv.  11..  S  Tim.  i.  6 
(bough  Ht  that  lime  he  probably  was  not  more  tb 
twenty  years  of  age.  {I  Tim.  iv.  12.)  From  d 
period  frequent  mention  is  made  of  nniothy,  as  ti 
attendant  of  Saint  Paul  in  his  various  journeys, 
iflg  him  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  and  in  cnnveying  b^ 
instructions  to  the  churches.  ^ 

The  date  of  tins  Epistle  has  been  much  dtspiitc4 
some  wTitera  placing  it  bo  early  as  the  year  £6>  aod 
others  so  litte  as  the  year  Gi.  The  latter  ia  considered 
the  most  probable.  This  Epistle  has  always  been  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  undisputed  production  of  Saint 
Paul. 

Timotliy  having  been  leH  at  Ephesus,  to  regiiUt? 
the  affairs  of  the  church  in  that  city,  Saint  Paul  wroW 
this  Epistle  chiefly  to  instruct  him  in  the  ehoice  of 
prO|)er  officers  in  the  church,  as  well  ns  in  theexefCiK 
of  a  regular  ministry.  Another  and  very  tmportH( 
part  of  the  apostle's  design  was  to  caution  tl)is  yevi^ 
evangelist  against  the  influence  of  those  false  teachtti 
who,  by  their  subtle  distinctions  and  endlesa  coativ* 
versics,  had  corrupted  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  ibf 
Gospel ;  to  press  upon  him,  in  all  hisiireacbiiig,  aoiw 
stant  regard  to  the  interests  of  practical  religion  ;  aad 
to  animate  him  to  the  greatest  diligence,  fidelity,  and 
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wmi,  in  the  diteharge  of  Iub  office.    The  Epistle^diere* 

tee,  coipitti  of  three  parts ;  vis. 

Eaet  L  The  Introductioh.  (ch/L  1,  2.) 

Past  £L  Inatnietions  to  Timothy  how  to  behare  in 

the  administration  of  the  church  at  Ephesus.  (ii-^vi«  Id.) 
Fabt  JUL  The  Conclusion.  (vi.20>21.) 


SicTioK  XII. .—  Oa  the  Second  Epistle  to  Hmotby. 

This  Epistle  was  written  during  Saint  Paul's  second 
in^risonment,  and  not  long  before  his  martyrdom, 
most  probably  in  the  month  of  Jxdy  or  August, 
A.  D.  S5^ 

The  inunediate  design  of  Saint  Paul,  in  writing  this 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  was  to  apprise  him  of  the  circum* 
stances  that  had  befallen  him  during  his  second  impri- 
sonment at  Rome,  and  to  request  him  to  come  to  him 
before  the  ensuing  winter.  But,  being  uncertain  whe- 
ther he  should  live  so  long,  he  gave  him  in  this  letter  a 
variety  of  advices,  charges,  and  encouragements  for 
the  faithful  discharge  of  his  nunisterial  functions,  with 
the  solemnity  and  affection  of  a  dying  parent;  in  order 
that,  if  he  should  be  put  to  death  before  Timothy's  ar- 
rival, the  loss  might  in  some  measure  be  compensated 
to  him  by  the  instructions  contained  in  this  admirable 
Epistle.  With  this  view  he  exhorts  him  to  stir  up  the 
gift  which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  (2  Tim. 
L  8 — 5.);  not  to  be  ashamed  of  the  testimony  o£  the 
Lord,  nor  of  Paul's  sufferings  (6 — 16.);  to  hold  fast 
the  form  of  sound  words,  and  to  guard  inviolable  that 
good  deposit  of  Gospel  doctrine  (i.  13,  14.)  which  he 
was  to  commit  to  faithful  men  who  should  be  able  to 
teach  others  (ii.  1,  2.);  to  endure,  with  fortitude,  per* 
•ecutioDS  for  the  sake  ot  the  Gospel  (ii,  3 — 13.);  to 
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HuppreEs  and  avoid  logomachies  {H.  23.);  to  approie 
fiiuiselt'a  faithful  minister  of  the  word  (15 — 22.) ;  ud 
to  forewarn  him  of  the  perils  of  the  last  days.  Id  cohm* 
quence  of  wicked  hypocritical  seducera  and  enemici 
of  the  truth,  who  even  tlien  were  beginning  to  ms  k 
the  church.  These  Saint  Paul  odmonishea  Tintod^ 
to  flee,  giving  him  various  cautions  against  them.  (SU| 
This  Epistle  aSards  a.  beautiful  iustance  of  the  coiq 
solalions  which  the  Gospel  imparts  to  all  that  tnd^< 
believe  it.  "  Imagine,"  says  a  learned  commentator 
of  the  18th  century  (Dr.  Benson): — "  ImagineaptoB 
father,  under  sentence  of  death  for  his  piety  and  bea» 
volence  to  mankind,  writing  to  a  dutiful  and  aSedtoB- 
ate  son,  that  he  might  sec  and  embrace  him  agaiB 
before  he  left  the  world ;  particularly  that  he  migla 
leave  wilh  him  his  dying  commands,  nntl  charge  hi 
to  live  and  suffer  as  he  had  done :  —  And  you  will  ba< 
the  frame  of  the  apostle's  mind,  during  the  writing  4 
this  whole  Epistle."     (Pref.  to  2  Tim.  p,  617.)  ^^ 


SicTioN  XIII.  —  On  (he  Epittle  to  Titiu. 

Titus  was  a  Greek,  and  one  of  St.  Paul's  earl;  a 
verts,  who  attended  him  and  Barnabas  to  the  fi 
council  at  Jerusalem,  a.  d.  49,  and  afterwards  on  I 
ensuing  circuit.  (Tit. !.  4.  Gal,  ii.  1 — 3.  Acts  x».  ! 
Subsequently,  he  was  confidentially  employed  by  i 
apostle  on  various  occasions ;  and,  as  appears  from  tl 
Epistle,  was  specially  appointed  by  him  to  reguUt«  t 
Christian  churches  in  that  island.  Whether  "Titus  ei 
quitted  Crete,  we  know  not ;  neither  have  we  any  a 
tain  information  concerning  the  time,  place,  or  manii 
of  his  death ;  but,  according  to  antient  ecctesiastit 
tradition,  he  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-four  yean.  Si 
died  and  was  buried  in  that  island. 
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This  Epistle,  the  genuinencBs  of  which  was  never 
questioned,  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  afler  St. 
Paul's  liberation  from  his  first  imprisonment,  a.  o.  64. 
Titus  having  been  left  in  Crete  to  settle  the  churches 
in  the  several  cities  of  that  island  according  to  the  apos- 
tolical plan,  Saint  Paul  wrote  chie  Cpislle  to  him,  that  he 
night  discharge  his  ministrjr  among  the  Cretans  with 
the  greater  success,  and  to  give  him  particular  in- 
structions concerning  his  behaviour  toivards  the  ju- 
dusiog  teachers,  who  endeavoured  to  pervert  the  faith 
and  disturb  the  peace  of  tbe  Christian  church.  The 
Epistle,  therefore,  consists  of  three  parts. 
Part  I.  The  inscription,  (ch.i.  1— 4.) 
Pabt  II.  Instructions  to  Titus.  1.  Concerning  the 
ordiiiBtian  of  elders,  that  ia,  of  bishops  and  deacons 
(i,  5 — 16.)  —  2.  To  accommodate  his  exhortations  to 
the  respective  ages,  sexes,  and  circumstances  of  those 
whom  he  was  commissioned  to  instruct ;  and,  to  give 
the  greater  weight  to  his  instructions,  he  admonishes 
him  to  be  an  example  of  what  he  taught,  (ii.)  — 3.  To 
inculcate  obedience  to  the  civil  magistrate,  in  oppo- 
Bition  to  the  Jews  and  judaising  teachers,  who,  being 
averse fVom  all  civil  governors,  except  such  as  were  of 
their  own  nation,  were  apt  to  imbue  Gentile  Christians 
with  a  like  seditious  spirit,  as  if  it  were  an  indignity 
for  the  people  of  God  to  obey  an  idolatrous  magistrate ; 
aUd  also  to  enforce  gentleness  to  all  men.  (iii.  I — 7.)  — 
i.  To  enforce  good  works,  avoid  foolish  questions,  and 
to  afaao  heretics,  (iii.  8— ~11.) 

Past  lU.   An  invitation  to  Titus,  to  come  to  the 

I  apostle  at  Nicopolis,  together  with  various  direction^. 
^  12— IS.) 


u  2 
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Sectiok  XIV.  —  On  ihe  Episdeift  I^emim. 

Philemon  tros  an  inhabitant  of  Colossee,  most  pro- 
bably a  converted  Gentile,  and  it  should  secnt,  u 
opulent  and  benevolent  Christian.  As  it  is  evident 
from  tlie  Epistle  itself  that  St.  Paul  was  under  confine- 
meat  when  he  fvrole  it,  and  as  he  expresses  (verse  S3.) 
his  expectation  ofbeing  shortly  released,  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  written  during  his  first  impri  so  anient  It 
Home,  towards  the  end  of  a.  d.  62,  or  early  iu  63 :  and 
was  sent,  together  with  the  Epistles  to  the  Epbcsians 
and  Colossians,  by  Tychicus  and  Onesiraus,  Tbougb 
some,  formerly,  questioned  the  genuineness  of  tbii 
Epistle,  the  attestations  it  has  received  from  the  ear^ol 
antiqqity  are  deemed  suiBcienl  lo  establish  that  pocBt; 
The  design  of  this  short  but  beautiful  and  persuasive 
letter  is,  to  recommend  Onesimus,  formerly  the  run- 
away slave  of  Philcnoon  (but  now  a  Christian  conTed), 
to  his  master,  and  induce  him  to  receive  him  again  into 
his  house.  Whether  Pliilemon  pardoned  or  punished 
Onesimus,  we  have  no  information. 


SicTioM  XV.  ~  On  ibe  EpUtTe  to  iJic  IIcttK-t. 


4 


The  Hebrews,  to  whom  this  Epi.-itlc  is  addrcMed. 
were  Jewish  Christians  resident  in  Palestine :  om). 
though  considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  con- 
cerning its  author,  yet  the  similarity  of  its  style  wt 
expressions  to  that  of  St.  Paul's  other  Epistles  pmtt 
that  it  was  written  by  him  in  Greek,  and  not  in  Hebn« 
as  some  emineat  critics  have  supposed.  The  absence 
of  his  name  is  accounted  for  by  the  consideration  that 
be  withheld  it  lest  he  should  give  umbrage  to  tin 
Jews.     Tills   Epistle  tras   written  from   Rome,  tMt 
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long  before  he  leflltdy;  viz.  at  the  end  of  a.  fi.62,  or 
early  in  63. 

l^e  occasion  of  writing  this  Epistle  will  be  Buffi- 
ciently  apparent  from  an  attentive  review  of  its  con- 
teits.  The  Jews  did  every  thing  id  their  power  to 
withdraw  their  brethren,  who  had  been  converted,  from 
the  Christian  faith  :  to  specious  arguments  drawn  from 
the  excellency  of  the  Jewish  religion,  they  added  others 
more  cogent,  namely,  persecution  and  menaces.  The 
object  of  the  apostle,  therefore,  in  writing  this  letter,  is 
to  show  the  deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  excellency 
of  his  Gospel,  when  compared  with  the  institutions  of 
Mosee ;  to  prevent  the  Hebrews  or  Jetrish  converts 
from  relapsing  into  those  rites  and  ceremonies  which 
were  now  abolished ;  and  to  point  out  their  total  in- 
■u^ciency,  as  means  of  reconciliation  and  atonement. 
The  reoftonings  are  interspersed  with  numerouij  solemn 
and  affectionate  warnings  and  exhortations,  addressed 
to  different  descriptions  of  persons.  At  length  St.  Paul 
shows  tUe  nature,  efficacy,  and  triumph  of  faith,  by 
which  all  the  saints  in  former  ages  had  been  accepted 
by  God,  and  enabled  to  obey,  suffer,  and  perform  ex* 
ploits,  in  defence  of  their  holy  religion ;  from  which  he 
takes  occasion  to  exhort  the  Hebrew  Christians  to 
steadfastness  and  perseverance  in  the  true  faith. 

,  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  consists  of  three  parts; 
vis. 

Part  I-  demonstrates  the  Deity  of  Christ,  by  the  ex- 
plicit declarations  of  Scripture  concerning  hia  supe- 
riority to  angels,  to  Moses,  to  Aaron,  and  tlie  whole 
Jewish  priesthood,  and  the  typical  nature  of  the  Mo- 
saic ritual,  (ch,  i — X.  IS. 

Paht  II.  comprehends  the  Application  of  the  pre- 
ceding arguments  aud  proofs,  (x.l9— 39.  toxiii.  1 — 19.) 
in  which  the  Hebrews  are  evhorted  to  steadfastness  in 
u  3 
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the  &itb  of  ChriM,  and  are  cacounged  by  tbe  Of 
amplcs  of  believers  in  fornier  ages.  (ch.  x.  l9>-98i 
to  xiii.  1—19.) 

Part  111.  The  conduaion,  contauiiiig  a  prajerfa 
the  Hebrews,  and  apostolical  salutations,  (cb.  xiii. 
20— 25.> 


ISectiunI On  the  Gcnuinpneu  uid  Autbcntieitr  of  Uw  CUbA 

Epistles. 

The  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  are  followed  in  tbe  csnoa 
of  the  New  Testament  by  Seven  Epistles,  bearing  (k 
names  of  the  apostles  James,  Peter,  Jude,  and  Jobs. 
For  many  centuries,  these  Epistles  have  been  geoenllj 
termed  Catholic  or  General  Epistles,  because  they  Ut 
not  addressed  to  the  believers  of  some  particular  £% 
or  country,  or  to  individuals,  as  Saint  Paul's  Epiitia 
were,  but  to  Christians  in  general  or  to  Christiaiu  rf 
several  countries. 

Although  tbe  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  of  Jamn. 
the  second  of  Peter,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  tbe 
second  and  third  Epistles  of  John,  was  queationed  by 
some  aniient  fathers,  as  well  as  by  some  modern  writMl 
yet  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  ibe 
genuine  and  authentic  productions  of  theinspiredwritot 
whose  names  they  bear.  The  claims  to  autheniicitj  of 
these  disputed  Epistles  are  briefly  noticed  in  the  follow- 
ing sections.  Indeed,  the  antient  Christiaus  had  taA 
good  opportunities  for  examining  this  subject,  tl«7 
exercised  so  much  caution  io  guarding  agaioit  ini' 
position,  and  so  well  founded  was  their  judgment  cob* 
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cerning  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  that  no 
writing  which  they  pronounced  genuine  haa  yet  been 
proved  spurious  ;  not  have  we  at  this  day  tlie  least  rea- 
son to  believe  any  book  to  be  genuine  wiiicli  they  re- 
)ected. 


P  Sieiiow  II.  —  On  the  General  Epiille  of  Jsmes. 

Jantes,  the  author  of  this  Epistle,  was  the  son  of 
Alpheus  or  Cleophas ;  and  is  by  St.  Paul  termed  the 
"Brother"  or  near  relation  of  our  Lord  (Gal.i.  18,  19.), 
kod  is  also  generally  termed  "  the  Le&a,"  partly  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  other  James,  and  probably 
also  because  he  was  lower  in  stature.  Tliat  he  was  an 
^wstle  is  evident  from  various  passages  in  the  New 
Testament,  though  it  does  not  appear  when  his  de- 
■i^ation  to  this  ofBce  took  place.  He  was  honoured 
by  Jesus  Christ  with  a  separate  interview  soon  after  his 
lesurrection.  (1  Cor.  xv.  7-)  He  was  distinguished  as 
one  of  the  apostles  of  the  circumcision  (Acta  i.  13.) ; 
and  soon  after  the  death  of  Stephen,  a.  d.  34,  he 
seems  to  have  been  appointed  president  or  bishop  of 
the  Christian  church  at  Jerusalem,  to  have  dwelt  in 
that  city,  and  to  have  presided  at  the  council  of  the 
apostles,  which  was  convened  there  a,  d.  49.  On  ac- 
count of  his  distinguished  piety  and  sanctity,  he  was 
surnamed  "  the  Just."  He  is  said  to  have  been  stoned 
to  death  by  the  Jews,  a.  d.  62 ;  and  most  learned  men 
agree  in  placing  his  Epistle  in  the  year  61.  Though  its 
authenticity  has  been  doubted  by  some  critics,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  it  genuine,  because  it  is  cited 
by  two  of  the  apostolic  fathers  (those  who  immediately 
succeeded  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ),  and  by  several 
succeeding  writers.     But  the  most  decisive  proof  of  its 
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canonical  authority  is,  that  the  Epistle  of  Saint  JamM 
is  inserted  in  the  Syriac  version  of  the  New  TestAmeidk 
executed  at  the  close  of  the  tiral  or  early  in  the  sevost. 
century,  in  which  the  second  Epistle  of  Peter,  t 
second  and  third  of  John,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  andt 
Book  of  Revelation  are  omitted. 

The  persons  to  whom  this  Epistle  U  addressed  wi 
Hebrew  Christians,  who  were  in  danger  of  falling  ii 
the  sins  which  abounded  among  the  Jews  of  that  d 
The  apostle,  therefore,  cautions  them  against  those  il 
and  comforts  them  under  the  persecutions  to  whj 
they  were  exposed  ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  EpistleH 
takes  occasion  in  chap.  ii.  14 — 26-  to  rectify  the  notiol 
of  the  Hebrew  Christians  concerning  the  doctrine  <i 
justification  by  faith.     For  as  they  were  not  to  be  ju 
Bed  by  the  lavi,  but  by  the  method  proposed  in  i 
Gospel,  and  that  method  was  said  to  be  hi/  faith,  i 
out  the  laorh  of  the  law  ;  they,  some  of  them,  weakly 
and  others,  perhaps,  wilfully,  perverted  that  discon 
and  were  for  understanding,  by  faith,  a  bare  aeseDt  H 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  without  that  living,  fmltf 
and  evangelical  faith,  which  "worketh  bylovei"  andJI 
retjuired  of  ail  that  would  be  saved. 

The  Epistle  of  Saint  James  divides  itself  into  tltni 
parts,  esclusive  of  the  Introduction  (ch.  i.  1.) ;  viz. 

Part  I.  contains  Exhortations  ro  patience,  humttitj) 
and  suitable  dispositions  for  receiving  the  word  of  Gsj 
aright,  (ch.i.  2-27.) 

Va  rt  II.  ceDBures  and  condemns  various  sinful  prafl 
tices  and  erroneous  notions;  and  here  their  misiakai 
notions  of  justification  by  faith  without  works  arc  con 
rccted  and  illustrated  by  the  examples  of  Abraham  ai 
Rahab.  {ii— v.  1—6.) 

Part  III.  comprises  various  Exhortations  and  { 
tions.  (v.  7-20.) 
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Sscnov  III.  —  On  he  First  General  Epistle  of  Peter. 

SinQon,  furnaniecl  Cephas  or  Peter,  which  appellation 
aigiiifies  a  stone  or  rock,  was  the  son  of  Jonas  or  Jonah, 
asd  was  born  at  Bethsaida,  on  the  coast  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee.    He  had  a  brother,  called  Andrew,  and  they 
jointly  pursued  the  occupation  of  fishermen  on  that 
lake.     These  two  brothers  were  hearers  of  John  the 
Baptist ;  from  whose  express  testimony,  and  their  own 
penonal  conversation  with  Jesus  Christ,  they  were  fully 
qpDvinced  that  he  was  the  Messiah  (John  i.  35 — 42.); 
and  from  this  time  it  is  probable  that  they  had  frequent 
intercourse  with  our  Saviour,  and  were  witnesses  of 
some  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  him,  particularly  that 
performed  at  Cana  in  Galilee.  (John  ii.  1,  2.)     Both 
Peter  and  Andrew  seem  to  have  followed  their  trade, 
until  Jesus  Christ  called  them  to  **  follow  him,"  and 
promised    to    make    them   both    **  fishers  of  men.'' 
(Matt.  iv.  18,  19.    Mark  i.  17.     Luke  v.  10.)     From 
this  time  they  became  his  companions,  and  when  he 
completed  the  number  of  his  apostles,  they  were  in« 
eluded  among  them.     Peter,  in  particular,  was  honour- 
ed with  his  master's  intimacy,  together  with  James  and 
John :  he  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  and 
in  the  former  part  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     We 
know  nothing  of  his  personal  history  afler  the  apostolic 
council  related  in  Acts  xv.,  which  is  the  last  place 
where  he  is  mentioned  by  Luke,  until,  many  years 
aflerwards,  ecclesiastical  history  informs  us  that  he 
received  tlie  crown  of  martyrdom  at  Rome,  a.  d.  63, 
during  the  Neronian  persecution;  being  crucified  with 
his  head  downwards.     The  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity of  his  first  Epistle  were  never  disputed :  it  was 
addressed  to  the  same  persecuted  Hebrew  Christians  to 
whom  Saint  James  and  Saint  Paul  respectively  wrote 
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their  letterB.  Its  deaign  is  partly  to  support  them 
under  their  afflictions  and  trials,  and  also  to  instruci 
them  how  to  behave  under  persecution  ;  and,  fts  their 
character  and  conduct  were  liable  to  be  aspersed  ud 
misrepresented  by  their  eoemiea,  they  are  exhorted  to 
lead  a  holy  life,  that  they  might  stop  the  mouHu  of 
their  enemies,  put  thdr  calumniators  to  shame,  aod 
win  others  over  to  their  religion,  by  their  holy  and 
Christian  conversation. 

The  Epistle  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  ftm 
sections,  exclusive  of  the  introduction  anil  codc^ 
sion. 

The  Introduction,     (ch.  i.  1,2.) 

Section  I.  contains  an  exhortation  to  the  Jewid 
Christians  to  persevere  steadfastly  in  the  faith,  and  te 
maintain  a  holj  conversation,  amid  all  th^r  aufleiiiiC! 
and  persecutions.     (i,3 — 25.  ii-  1 — 10.) 

Section  II.  comprises  exhortations,  1.  To  a  hotj 
conversation  in  general,  (ii,  11,  12.)  2.  To  a  parti- 
cular discharge  of  their  several  duties,  as  dutiAU  nfr 
jects  to  their  sovereign  (13 — 15.),  who  at  this  tiniewv 
the  ferocious  Nero;  as  servanti  to  their  masters (16— 
Sfi.);  and  as  husbands  to  their  wives,  (iii.  ] — 13.) 

Section  III.  contains  an  exhortation  to  patieaot, 
submission,  and  to  holiness  of  life,  enforced  by  con- 
sidering the  example  of  Christ  (iii.  H — 16,),  snd 
various  other  examples  and  aftcctiug  consideratMna. 
(iii.  19-22.  iv.  1—19.) 

Section  IV.  Directions  to  the  ministers  of  ihi 
churches,  and  to  the  people,  how  to  behave  towards  each 
other.  (V.  1— U.} 

The  Conclusion,  (v.  12.   l*.) 
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Smtca  tV.  —  On  the  flceund  General  Eputle  or  Peter. 

Though  eonie  doubts  have  been  entertained  respect- 
ing the  autheDtJcity  of  this  Epistle,  which  has  been  re> 
oeired  as  the  geuuine  production  of  St.  Peter  ever  since 
die  fourth  century,  except  by  the  Syriaa  clmrch,  in 
which  it  is  read  as  an  excellent  book,  though  not  of 
canonical  authority  ;  yet  we  have  the  most  satisfactory 
erideoce  of  its  genuineness  and  authenticity.  It  is 
cited  or  alluded  to  by  three  apostolic  fathers,  and  by 
another  writer  of  the  second  century  :  and  though  no 
writer  in  the  third  century  appears  to  have  cited  it, 
yet  ever  since  the  fourth  century  it  has  been  recog- 
DiBed  as  a  genuine  and  canonical  epistle.  It  was  also 
addressed  to  Hebrew  Christians  under  persecution, 
and  a  short  time  before  the  apostle's  martyrdom,  most 
probably  early  in  the  year  65.  This  Epistle  consists  of 
three  parts ;  via. 

Part  I.  The  Introduction,    (ch.  i.  1,2.) 

PAm  II.  Having  stated  the  blessings  to  which  God 
bad  called  them,  the  apostle  exhorts  the  Christians, 
iriio  had  received  these  precious  gif^s,  to  endeavour  to 
improve  in  the  most  substantial  graces  and  virtues. 
(i.S— 21.  ii.)  He  then  guards  them  against  scoffers 
and  impostors,  who,  he  foretells,  would  ridicule  their 
expectation  of  Christ's  coming,  (iii.  1 — li.) 

Part  III.  The  Conclusion,  in  which  the  apostle  de- 
clares the  agreement  of  his  doctrine  with  that  of 
St.  Pttul  (iii.  15,  16),  and  repeats  the  sum  of  the  Epistle, 
(iii.  17, 18.) 


Saetton  V.  —  On  the  Fint  General  Epistle  of  Sunt  John, 
Hie  canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  written  a.  a,  68  or  69,  was  never 
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questioned :  independently  of  hiatorical  or  external 
teelimonj,  we  have  the  slrongest  inicmal  evidence  that 
this  Epistle  was  writlen  by  the  apostle  John,  in  the  vtry 
close  analogy  of  its  sentiments  and  expressioDs  to  those 
of  his  Gospel.  Artless  simplicity  and  benevolence, 
blended  with  singular  modesty  and  candour,  togethei 
with  a  tvonderfui  sublimity  of  sentiment,  are  the  cha- 
racteristics of  this  Epistle,  which  b  justly  coiuidered 
:fltholic epistle;  it  being  written  fortlieuse  of  Chris- 
ns  of  every  denoniinaiion  and  of  every  country,  ami 
designed  to  guard  them  against  erroneous  and  licen- 
tious tenets,  and  to  animate  them  to  communion  with 
God  and  a  holy  life.  This  Epistle  consists  of 
liuns,  besides  the  conclusion,  which  is  a  rec^itulatiM 
of  the  whole. 

Sei't,  I.  asserts  the  tnie  divinity  and  humanity  ofChmt.k 
oppoaition  ,lo  the  false  leachers,  and  urges  the  union  of  falfc- 
and  hoIinesB  oflife  as  absolutely  neceuary  to  enable  CtiriHi 
to  enjoy  communion  with  God.  (cb.i.  1 — 7.) 

Sect.  S.  shows  that  all  have  sinned,  and  eipliuni  the  d 
ifiiieofChriBt'spropiiiation.  p.8 — 10.  ij,  1,3.)  Wlieocetbt, 
apostb  takes  occasion  to  illuetrnte  the  marks  of  true  f«Hb,nb 
Obeying  hia  commandments,  and  sincere  love  of  the  brethm|. 
and  slions  that  the  love  of  the  world  is  incon^stent  witli  tb 
love  of  God,  {ii.  3 — 17.) 

Sect,  3.  asserts  Jesus  to  be  llic  same  penon  wHb  Ctmrit," 
in  opposition  to  the  false  teachers  who  denied  it.  (g.lB- 

Sect.  4,  On  the  privileges  of  true  believers,  and  ibeir  co»t, 
sequent  happiness  and  duties,  and  the  marks  by  whiclt  llMgr 
are  known  to  be  "the  sons  of  God."  [iu.J 

Sect.  5.  contains  criteria  by  which  to  dislinguidi  Ant 
and  false  Christians,  with  an  exhortation  to  brotherly  love,  (ifj 

Sei^t.  6.  shows  the  connexion  between  faith  in  Christ,  tit 
being  born  of  God,  love  to  God  and  his  children,  obedience  H 
hi*  eommnndments,  and  victory  over  the  world ;  and  ihM 
Jesus  Christ  is  truly  the  Son  of  God,  able  to  save  u*.  ud  W 
hcor  tlie  prayers  we  mulie  for  ourselves  and  olbcn.  (r.  l.~ie.^ 
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The  conclusion,  which  ia  a  Eummary  of  the  preceding 
tieatiK,  shows  that  a  sinful  life  is  inconGiatent  wiih  (rue  Chri»- 
tUaitji  aiierl^  the  divinit}'  of  Christ;  aad  cautions  believen 
■gaisit  idolatry,  [v.  n — 21.) 

The  preceding  is  an  outline  of  this  admirable  Epistle; 
ii4)ict)^  being  designed  to  promote  right  principles  of 
doctrine  and  practical  piety  Jn  conduct,  abounds,  more 
tbtta  any  book  of  the  New  Testament,  with  criteria  by 
which  Christians  may  soberly  examine  ihemtelves  whelher 
t)iey  he  in  the  faith.  (2  Cor.  xiii.  5.) 

Considerable  discussion  has  taken  place  respecting 
the  genuineness  of  the  clause  in  1  John  y.  7,  8.  which 
runs  thus:  "  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word  and  the 
Holy  Ghost)  and  these  three  are  one.  And  there  are 
three  that  bear  witness  in  earth."  Of  the  evidence  for 
and  against  this  passage  the  author  has  given  a  copious 
abstract  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  larger  Introduction, 
which  doea  not  admit  of  abridgpient.  'fhe  humble 
reader  of  the  Bible,  however,  need  not  entertain  any 
apprehension  lest  any  of  the  proofs  of  the  true  and 
proper  deity  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
should  be  weakened.  Much  as  has  been  written  on 
this  topic,  the  question  cannot  yet  be  considered  as 
decided,  while  it  is  known  that  many  hundred  manu- 
scripts of  the  New  Testament  still  remain  uncollated. 
Eren,  should  it  ult'tmateli/  appear  that  the  disputed 
clause  ia  spurious,  its  absence  wilt  not  diminish  the 
weight  of  irresistible  evidence,  which  other  undis- 
puted passages  of  holy  writ  afford  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity.  "  The  proofs  of  our  Lord's  true  and 
proper  Godhead  remain  unshaken  —  deduced  from  the 
prophetic  descriptions  of  the  Messiah's  person  in  the 
Old  Testament  —  from  the  ascription  to  him  of  the 
attributes,  the  works,  and  the  homage,  which  are  pecu> 
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portant  relations,  which  he  ia  affirmed  in  Scripture 
suitain  towards  his  holy  &nd  universal  church,  a 
towards  each  of  its  true  members."  * 


SicnoH  VI.  —  On  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles  of  Sunt 

Although  some  doubts  were,  in  the  Jburih  ceni 
entertained  respecting  the  canonical  autlioritj  of  thi 
Epistles,  yet  [hat  point  has  long  been  cooaidered 
determined  by  the  fact  that  these  Epistles  have  be 
cited  by  Christian  writers  of  the  third  century,  as  w 
as  by  many  in  the  ages  immediately  followiog.  T 
similarity  of  style  also  attests  that  they  are  the  prodk 
lions  of  the  same  author  as  the  first  epistle  of  St.  Jol 
who  probably  wrote  them  about  a.  d.  68  or  69. 

The  SECOND  EPISTLE  is  addressed  to  an  eminc 
Christian  matron,  the  Ladi/  Electa,  whom  the 
commends  for  her  virtuous  and  religious  education 
her  children;  and  who  is  exhorted  to  abide  in  the  lii 
trine  of  Christ,  to  persevere  in  the  truth,  and  carefu 
to  avoid  the  delusions  of  false  teachers.  But  chiefly  1 
apostle  beseeches  ihis  Christian  matron  to  practise  1 
great  and  indispensable  commandment  of  CbnBtiao  U 
and  charity. 

The  THIRD  EPISTLE  of  St.  John  is  addressed  to 
converted  Gentile,  a  respectable  member  of  some  Chri»i, 
tian  church,  called  Gaius  or  Caius:  most  probablf 
Gains  of  Corinth  (1  Cor.  i.  U.),  whom  St.  Paul  calls  hi 
*'  host,  and  the  host  of  tlie  whole  church."  (Rom.  x' 
23.)  The  scope  of  this  Epistle  is  to  comcnend  I 
steadfastness  in  the  faith,  and  his  general  hospitolil 
especially  to  the  ministers  of  Christ ;  to  caution  lii 
against  the  ambitious  and  turbulent  practicea  of 
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trephes,  and  to  recommend  Demetrius  to  his  ftiend- 
ship  ;  referring  what  he  further  had  to  saj  to  a  per> 
sonal  ii 


Section  VII.  —  On  ibc  General  Episllc  of  Judc. 

Jude  or  Judas,  who  was  sumamed  Thaddeiu  and 
Licbheus,  and  was  also  callt^d  the  brother  of  our  Lord 
(Maw.xiii.  55.),  was  the  son  of  AipheuB,  brother  of 
JameB  the  Less,  and  one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  We 
are  not  informed  when  or  how  he  was  called  to  the 
ftpostleship  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  mention  of  him 
in  the  New  Testament,  except  in  the  diiferent  cata- 
logues of  the  twelve  apostles.  Although  the  epistle, 
which  bears  his  name,  was  rejected  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity  by  some  persons,  we  have  satisfactory 
evideDces  of  its  authenticity :  for  it  is  found  in  all  the 
antient  catalogues  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  New 
Testament:  it  is  asserted  to  be  genuine  by  Christian 
tmtbers  of  the  third  and  following  centuries ;  and 
independently  of  this  external  evidence,  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  is  confirmed  by  the 
subjects  discussed  in  it,  which  are  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  an  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  is  great 
timilarity  between  this  Epistle  and  the  second  chapter 
of  St.  Peter's  second  Epistle.  Jude  addressed  his 
letter  to  all  who  had  embraced  the  Gospel :  its  design 
ia  to  guard  them  against  the  false  teachers  who  had 
begun  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  Christian  church ; 
and  to  contend  with  the  utmost  earnestness  and  zeal 
for  the  true  faith,  against  the  dangerous  tenets  which 
they  disseminated,  resolving  the  whole  of  Christianity 
into  a  speculative  belief- and  outward  profession  of  the 
Gospel.  And  having  thus  cancelled  the  obligations  of 
morality  and  personal  holiaess,  they  taught  their  dis- 
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ciplefl  to  live  in  all  manner  of  Itccmiamness,  and  at  tbe 
same  time  flattered  them  with  the  hope  of  divine 
favour,  and  of  obtaining  eternal  life.  The  vile  charac- 
ters of  these  seducers  ore  further  shawn,  and  their 
sentence  is  denoutjccd ;  and  the  Epistle  concludes 
with  waniings,  admonitions,  and  counsels  to  believers, 
how  to  persevere  in  faiih  and  godliness  themselvM, 
and  to  rescue  others  from  the  snares  of  the  falw 
teachers. 


It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  eulhcDli' 
city  of  this  book  was  very  generally,  if  nut  unlvcrsallyi 
acknowledged  during  the  two  first  centuries,  andyclin 
the  third  century  it  began  to  be  questioned.  This 
seems  to  have  been  occasiuned  by  lome  absurd  notiom 
concerning  the  Millenium,  which  a  few  well-meaning 
but  fanciful  expositors  grounded  on  this  book  ;  which 
notions  their  opponents  injudiciously  and  presumptu- 
ously endeavoured  to  discredit,  by  denying  the  autho- 
rity of  the  book  itself.  So  little,  however,  has  ibil 
portion  of  holy  writ  suffered  from  the  ordeal  of  criticism 
to  which  it  has  in  consequence  been  subjected,  thai 
[as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  long  since  remarked)  there  b 
no  other  book  of  the  New  Testament  so  slronglj 
attested,  or  commented  upon  so  early,  as  the  Apoca- 
lypse or  Revelation  of  Saint  John:  for,  beside*  ihC'. 
strong  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  similarity  of  t 
itssiyle  tothat  of  the  apostle's  other  writings,  we  have'  i 
an  unbroken  series  of  external  or  historical  testimony. 
■  apostolic  age,  downwards.  The  revelations  coa* 
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tainediii  this  book  were  made  to  Saini  John  duriogr 
his  exile  in  the  isle  of  Patmof ,  towards  the  end  of  Do- 
mitian's  reign,  though  the  book  containing  them  could 
not  have  been  published  until  after  his  release  on. the 
emperor's  death  in  the  year  96^  and  after  his  retujrn  to 
Ephesus.    The  year  96  or  97  may,  therefore,  be  con> 
sidered  as  its  true  date.    The  scope  of  this  bqok  ja 
two-fold :  Jirtty  generally  to  make  known  to  the  apqi* 
tie  *<  the  things  which  are  "  (i.  19. )>  that  is,  thathen. 
present  state  of  the  Christian  churches  in  Asia ;  and, 
tecondly  and  principally,  to  reveal  to  him  '<  the  things 
which  shall  be  hereafter,"  or  the  constitution  and  fates 
of  the  Christian  church,  through  its  several  periods  of 
propagation,  corruption,  and  amendment,  from  its  be- 
ginning to  its  consummation  in  glory.    The  Apoca- 
lypse, therefore,  consists  of  two  principal  divisions  or 
parts ;  viz. 
After  the  title  of  tlie  book  (ch.  i.  1— >S.), 
Part  I.  contains  the  <<  things  xohich  are—*  that  is, 
the  then  present  state  of  the  church :  it  includes  the 
Epistles  to  the  seven  Asiatic  Churches  of  £phesus» 
Smyrna,  Pergamos,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and 
Laodicea.  (i.  9 — 20.  ii,  iii.)    These  chdrches,  in  the 
Lydian  or  Proconsular  A^sia,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
planted  by  the  apostle  Paul  and  his  assistants  during 
their  ministry.     They  lie  nearly  in  an  amphitheatre, 
and  are  addressed  according  to  their  geographical 
positions,  as  may  be  seen  on  reference  to  our  Map  of 
the  Travels  of  the  Apostles.    These  seven  Epistles 
contain  excellent  precepts  and  exhortations»  commend- 
ations, and  reproofs,  promises  and  threatenings^  which 
are  calculated  to  afford  instruction  to  the  Universal 
Church  of  Christ  at  all  times. 

Part  II.  contains  a  Prophecy  of  **  the  things  which 
shall  be  hereafter"  or  the  future  state  of  the  chnrch 
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through  succeeding  ages,  from  the  time  when  the 
apostle  beheld  the  apocalyptic  visions  to  tlie  gtacd 
consummation  of  all  things,  (ch.ir — xxu.) 

Although  many  parts  of  the  Apocalypse  are  neces- 
sarily obscure  to  ua,  because  they  contaio  predictions 
of  events  etill  future,  yet  enough  is  sutGcieotly  clear  to 
convey  to  us  the  inoKt  important  religious  instructioD. 
The  Revelation  of  St.  John  is  to  ua  precisely  what  the 
prophecies  of  the  OKI  Testament  were  to  the  Jews,  nor 
is  it  in  any  degree  more  inexplicable.  "  No  prophe- 
cies in  the  Revelation  can  be  more  clouded  iritb 
obscurity,  than  that  a  child  should  be  bom  of  a  pore 
virgin  —  that  a  mortal  should  not  see  corruption—- that 
a  person  despised  and  numbered  among  malefaclon 
should  be  established  for  ever  on  the  throne  of  David. 
Yet  still  the  phut  Jao  preserved  his  faith  entirt 
amidst  all  these  wonderful,  and,  in  appearance,  coDlra> 
dictory  intimations.  He  looked  into  the  holjbookcin 
which  they  were  contained  with  reverence,  and  ¥rttli 
an  eye  of  patient  expectation  '  waited  for  the  consola- 
tion of  Israel.'  We,  in  the  same  manner,  look  up  to 
these  prophecies  of  the  Apocalypse,  for  the  full  con- 
summation of  the  great  scheme  of  the  Gospel ;  whti. 
Christianity  shall  finally  prevail  over  all  the  corru) 
tions  of  the  world,  and  be  universally  established  a 
utmost  purity."  • 

*  Cilpio'*  Expoiititm  of  the  New  Teitainefil,  *gt.  ii.  p,  4: 
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No.  I. 

auMroouUdirnnDi.  AibutfauM'tTaMMarABUBtCMai,  Vtl^ba, 


1.  Jeaith  Wagkt$  reductd  fa  EngUA  (mjr  Kti^t, 


te  CwentlUli  oTa  ihtktf 
0  ibekA      . 

0     a     G      0 

0       0     M        0 


9.  Scr^ure  Meaiura  ef  Length  rnAiMd  tn  En^ik  n 


I    a)  Aiwn 0 

~irt"~6 1~51  ji  cuMi 1 

sersJt    6 1  B I  A  aihom 7 

'1M|   X\   laj   6|J^|E«kieliIwil  ....     10 

Ts»|  Ml  16  r^  la  ITS  1  An  An**"  pole      -         -        -     w 

IMlUflnrifiO    »0|  ab|U3|lQlA«dH»niuar««Mnrteilliw       w 


3.  IS«  fang  StriptHre 


B  \  A  Hbtutb  day**  inaiTtfj 


,  .-Mi  30  i   « i^  A  (wnniic 


45S 


AFmd>IX« 


4.  Scr^ture  Measures  of  capadty  for  Hqtiids,  reduced  to  £n^isk  vmt 

measure. 


ACaph 

.           •           •          * 

^                   •                   «                     •                    1 

•  •                    •                    •                     « 

*  •                    •                     «                    « 

ephah 

or  eoroc,  duMBcr  or  boner 

« 

0«L 
0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

7 
.     75 

piMl 

oae 

L3 

A  log       • 

•                     • 

• 

m                      m 

bin 

QJS 

5.3 

4|  Acab 

SJS 

16 

1S|     3    Al 

f 

32 

Ml     6     8 

Aaeab 

« 

96 

78|    18     6 

3|  Abathor 

4 

990        72011801001 

80J^Akor 

5 

5*  Scripture  Afeasttres  of  capacity  firltkmgs  dry^  reduced  to  En^Uk  can 

fiMonov* 


4_@cbal 


9Ui  Acab 


36 


leo 


90 


1.8 1  An  omtr  or  gomt 
"  A  leah 

Anephah 


3.31 


10 


SOTlfi 


1800 

36001  m    I  100    130 


rjs 


Tj  Alatech  «. 

loj  8 1  A  chomer, hoiner,  kor,  or  oorot 


0  0 
0  0^41 
10  1 

sot 

16   0  0 
38   0   1 


6.  Jewish  Money  reduced  to  the  English  standard, 

£  s.  d,   ' 
Agcrah 0   0   ISBf! 

10 1  A  bckah 01  l«» 

"201       2"|  A  ihekd 0   fi  3J:S 

h  11200 1    120  I     50 1  A  maneh,  or  mina  Hcbraica               -          -  5  14  aTS 

"60000  I  6000  I  3UUU  I  riu  |  A  talent S48    3  9 

A  aoliduf  aurcui,  or  lextula,  was  worth  *>  .  .  -        0  18  OlS   . 

A  alcliu  auroui,  or  gold  shekel,  wai  worth      -  •  •  -        1  16  6 

A  talent  of  gold  was  worth  -  -  -  -  .  5*75    0  0 

In  the  preceding  table,  ailver  if  valued  at  5*.  and  gold  at  41.  per  oc 


7.  Boman  Money,  mentioned  in  the  New   Testament,  reduced  to  tk 

English  standard, 

£      :      d.  tt 

A  mite,  (Atrrw  or  A#v«fi«r)         ..  .  -000<l 

A  farthing  {Ktifrnmif)  about        ..  .  -00014 

A  penny  or  denarius  {Afitm^itt)  .  -  •  0       0       7      S  ■ 

A  pound  or  mina        '-  •  .  •  -3S60 
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No.  11. 

A  TABLE 

or  TBB  OKDXa  AKD   DATXS   OF   TUX   BOOKS   OP  THX   NXW  TXSTAMCIIT9 
AKD   OP  THX    PLACXS    WHXRX  TUKT   AEX   8UPP08XD   TO   BAVX   BXCW 

w&mxN. 


Mattfaew  (Hebrew)  1 
.(Greek)    j 


Xark 


Jolm 


(Ooipel)  ^  1 

(Acuoftbe  ApotUei)  J 


I  ThwMVwiiana 
fiTlMtMlonUiM 

OftUtUiu 

1  Coriattaiaiu 


SCorinlhUna 
Phllipptani 


1  TSxoadtf 

TUuf 

fiTlraoCby 


1.  THE  HtSTORICAL  BOOKa 

PL4CBS. 

JudcA 
Rome 
Greece 
Ephetui 


{ 


II.  THE  EPISTLES  OF  PAUL 

PLACKS. 

Corinth 
Corinth 


A.  a 

.    57oraB 

61 

between  60  and  6S 

6S0VM 

97or98 


\ 


Corinth 

^hesiu 

Corinth 

r        Macedonia 
I.  (pcrhap*  from  Philippi) 
Bone 

Borne 

Borne 

Rome 

I,  (perhjmi  from  Rome)  \ 
Macedonia 
^Macedonia 
Rome 


} 


•  «  Si 

f  AtthecloceoffiS 

I.  or  early  in         SS 

56 

About  the  end  of  57 

*or  the  beginning  of  58 

*  ■        •  ^B 

61 
f  Before  the  end  of  62 
I  or  the  beginning  of  68 


I 


About  the  end  of  fli 
orearly  in  6S 

About  the  end  of 
or  early  in 

6« 
•  64 

65 


9 


III.  THE  CATHOLIC  OR  GENERAL  EPISTLES. 


PIACX9. 


iPeter 
SPeter 

1  John 

S  and  S  John 
Jude 


Rome  • 

r       Unluiown        1 
I  (ptrhapi  Ephema)  3 

Ekibeiut. 

Unknown 


A.a 

61 

-  6* 

about  the  beginning  of  6S 


{68 
or  early  tn  69 


ml 


lor  eaily  In  60 

64  or  68  j 


The  Refdation  of  8L  John 


E^theius 


86  or  97 


t.  Prayeri. 
I.  Prayers  for  pardon  of  un,  Psal.  v 
Pulmi   styled    pentlendal,   tL   sziii. 

s.  Prayers,  composed  when  the  Putlmbt  «a(  deprived  of  u 
opportunity  of  the  public  exercue  of  religioo,  PmI.  tIS^  xSl 
UiiLlxxsiv. 

5.  Prayers,  in  which  the  PsnlmiBt  seems  extremely  dnecK^ 
though  not  totally  deprived  of consolatioD,  under  huafflictiaoi, 
Pwl.  xiii.  xxii.  Ixbi.  lixvii.  tixxviii.  cxliit. 

4.  Prayers,  in  which  tbePsalniat  asks  helpofOod,  in  conk- 
deration  of  his  own  integrity,  and  the  uprightness  of  hit  ttuic, 
Pi«l.Tii.itvii.xsvi.xx!tv. 

6,  Prayers,  eipresung  the  fimieil  tniit  and  conBdeDci  in 
God  under  afflictions,  F^.  iii.  xvi.  iivii.  ixxi.  ti*.  Iri,  liii.  lii. 
Ixii.  Ixxi  Ixxxvi. 

6.  Prayers,  composed  when  the  people  of  God  were  iindff 
affliction  or  persecution,  Psol.  uiv.  Ix.  Ixxiv.  N«i^,  bu, 
lixxiii.  Ixxsix.  xciv.  cii-  cxxiii.  cxxxvii. 

7.  The  following  are  liliewiBe  prayers  in  time  of  t«>uhleiad 
affliction,  Psal.  ir,  v.  ».  xzviii.  xli.  Iv.  lix.  Ixiv.  Ldc.  dx.  ca 
cxl,  cxii,  cilii. 

5.  Prayers  of  Inlerceision,  P»al.  ii.  Ixvii.  cxxii.  cxxxii-ciln 

II.  Piahia  of  Thanksgiving. 
I.  Thanksgivings  for  mercies  vouchsafed  to  particular  per- 
sons, Psal.  ix.*xyiii.  xxi.  iix.  ixsiv.  xl.  Ixxv.  ciii.  cviii.  cui 

3.  Thanksgiving  for  mercies  vouchsafed  to  the  Isrwlitctic 
general,  PsaL  xlvi.  xlviii.  Uv,  Ixvi.  Ixviii.  Ixxvi,  Uxxi.  Ixu^ 
xcviiL  cv.  cixiv.  cxxvi.  cxxix.  cxxxv,  cxxxvi.  cxlix- 

m.  Ptalnu  of  Fraite  and  Adoration,  ditpiayiiig  tie  Attribalti 

1.  General  acknowledgmenls  of  God's  goodncw  utd  mere} 
and  particularly  his  care  and  protection  of  good  mra,  Vsi. 
xxiii,  xxxiv.  xxxvt.  xci.  c  ciii.  cvu.  cxvii.  cxxi.  cxlv,  cxlvi. 
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'8.  Pialnis  dis|ilfmng  the  power,  roajet^,  gloiy,  and  other 
atlribiitef  of  the  Divine  Being,  PmI.  viii.  xix.  xxiv.  xxiz.  sxxiii. 
xivii.  I.  IxT,  Ixvi.  Ixxvi,  Ixxvii.  xciii.  xcr,  xcvi,  xcrii.  xdx.  civ. 
exL  cxiii,  cxiv,  cxt.  cxxxtv.  cxxzhc.  cxlvii,  cxlviii.  d. 

IV.  Instructive  Psalnu. 

1.  The  different  characters  of  good  and  bad  men,— -the  hap- 
funess  of  the  one,  and  the  misery  of  the  other«  — are  repre- 
sented in  the  following  psalms .  i.  v.  ?ii.  ix,  x,  xi,  xii.  xiy,  xt. 
XTiL  xxiv,  XXV.  xxxii.  xxxiv.  xxxvi,  xxxvii.  1.  lii,  liiL  Iviii. 
IsKDi.  ixxv.  Ixxxiv.  xci,  xcii.  xdv.  cxii.  cxix.  cxxi.  cxxv.  cxxvii, 
czxviii.  cxxxiiL 

S.  The  excellence  of  God's  laws,  Psal.  xix.  cxix. 

8,  The  vanity  of  human  life.  Psal.  xxxix.  xlix.  xc. 

4,  Advice  to  magistrates,  Psal.  Ixxxii.  ci. 

5.  The  virtue  of  humility,  Psal.  cxxxi. 

V.  Psakm  more  emmentfy  and  directfy  PropheticaL 
Psal.  ii.  xvi.  xxii.  xl.  xlv.  Ixviii.  Ixxii.  Ixxxrii  ex.  cxviii. 

VL  Historical  Psalms. 
PmL  IxxviiL  cv,  cvi. 


No.  IV. 

A  TABLE, 

oa  uir,  OF  sxLxcT  cuArrxEs  or  tbs  holt  ■eairrcmxa, 
Foralof  an  E^tome  of  the  Bible^  and  adapted  to  FuaUy,  or  Pttvatt  Brntflng 

*^*  Thefottowing  arrangement  rfCkaptert  from  the  Seared  Scriptmts 
unet  offeredwUk  atiewto  supersede  a  r^tdar  and  orderfy  pentsal  of 
'tke  word  rf  God,  Having  devoted  a  considerable  poriiom  of  his  life 
to  the  preparation  of  hit  larger  "  Introduction  to  the  Stutfy  and  JTnom' 
ledge  cfthe  '*  entire  **Hofy  SeriptureSf**  the  author  trusts  that  heshaB 
be  acquitted  of  suck  an  intention.  The  present  teteotion  of  chofftert 
is  offered^  m  c<mseq\unce  of  a  wiiA  lo^icft  he  has  often  heard  car- 
pressedf  that  tome  list  were  extant,  which  Aould  in  a  short  compau 
present  the  mott  important  portions  of  the  sacred  volume  to  the 
aitetUwn  (f  individuals  possessing  hut  title  leisure  tomahea  selection 
,for  themselves,  and  who  were  desirom  of  becoming  acquainted  with 


ArPENSIX. 


in,  and  jncrpli  af  Ae  Bitb. 


Mr  boding Jbeu, 

'mot  If  hii  aucmiii  iM«  leaa any  omM  »  nHn J^ifimt  <M 
c  tmdy  of  that  bi-ly  i-^ume.  T^  onji  ^  hit  nadrn,  *ii 
MBji  bt  deunm*  «f  prnamg  l*e  catirt  Sen/ilttm  M  crtrmatqpcti 
orier,  (and  vht  may  be  oile  Id  punMnu  ihrm,)  lit  caa  nU  snh 
_fidriut  raxminfwl  tfii  Sir.  Georgt  nmumTiJirurvtJumttn'^ 
HarmoHi/  ^the  (Hd  and  Xitt  Tt^amenli,  aAicA  art  mliai  a  Uf 
nnl  Brlidc  i/Mii  jfjifirndU. 


Gekbsu, 

Section 

1.  An  Account  of  the  On^in  of  the  Won  I  and  of  the  rJ 

(lays'  Creation,  {chap,  i,  ii.  i — 6.) 
3.  A  more  particular  Ac-count  of  the   Creation   of  Mm. 
I'hc  Garden  of  Eden  dcacribed.— The   FortiMtion  "i 
Woman  and  Institution  of  Marriiific,  (chap.  ri.  7— W' 

3.  The  Fall  of  Man.    Th«  first  Promise  of  the  KedeeoKr. 

ETpulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  frotn  Paradise,   (ctup.  ri. 
35.  III.) 

4.  The  Birth  of  Cain  and  Abei.     Murder  of  Abel.    HbIWJ 

of  other  descendants  of  Adam  to  Lamech.  (chop,  iv.) 

5.  Gencalog}>   of   the    Poitriarcha    from    Ailum    Co   Ncai 

(chap.  V.) 

6.  The  Increase  of  Wick edn ess  in  the  World.    The  DelW* 

threatened.      Noah  commanded   to   prepare  iht  M 
(chap.  VI.) 

7.  Noah  and  his  Family  enter  the  Ark.     Account  of  die 

Dcstrtictiou    of  the   former   World    hy  the  Ddug^ 
(chap.  Tii.) 

8.  The  Waters  subude.      Noah   and   his  Family  cpiit  lb( 
History  of  the  Renovation  of  the  WorU.  (cfc^- 


K   Til 


Covenant  of  God  with  Noah. 


His  idtosicatiM. 


10.  Thu  erection  of  the  Tower   of  Babel  attemjpled.    'IV 

confusion  of  Tonguei,  and  the  dispcraori   of  Maakial 
(chap.  XI.) 

1 1.  The  call  of  Abraham.     He  goe«  into  EsypC.  (chop.  lO.) 
la.  Abraham    and    Lot   return  from   Egypt   and    »q»ii»I* 

(chap,  mil.) 

13.  Abraham  blessed  by  Mulchiicdek,  King  of  Balcro.  (ch* 

14,  God  renews  his  promises  to  Abrohnm.  (cbaij.  xni.) 

13.  Three  Angels  visit  Abraham.     His  Intercession  for  S«lc« 
and  Gomorrah,  (chap,  xvm.] 


16,  The  Destruction  of  Sodom   and  Gamorrah.  (chap,  xix. 

1—26.) 

17.  Abraham   commaiided  to  gacriBce  his  only  Son,  Ishbc. 

He  prepares  to  obey,  and  receive*  the  divine  bene- 
diction, (chan.  XXII.  1 — 19.) 

IS.  Iianc  marries  Rcbekah.  (chap,  xkiv.) 

19.  The  Birth  of  Esau  and  Jacob.  Esau  despites  his  birth- 
right, (chap  XXV.  ao — 54. 

SO.  The  Promise  of  God  to  Isaac,  (chap,  xjivi.  I — 6.) 

a).  Jacob  surreptitiously  obtains  Isaac's  Blessing,  (chnp.  xxvit. 
1—40.) 

99.  F 


S3.  Jacob  entertained  by  Ijiban.    His  marriage,  (chap,  xxtx.) 

•4.  Joseph  sold  into  Egypt,  (chap,  xxxvii.) 

SS.  The   Imprisonment    of   Joseph     by  Potiphar.      (chap. 

96.  Joseph,  in   prison,   interprets  the   dreams  of  Pharaoh'' 

chier  Baker  and  chief  Butler,  (chap,  xl.) 

97.  The  deliverance  of  Joseph.  —  His  advancement   in    the 

court  of  Pharaoh,  (chi^).  xli.) 
na.  The  first  Journey  of  Joseph's  Brethren  into  Egypt,  to 

buy  corn.  (chap.  xLii.} 
29.  Jacob  persuadciT  to  send  Benjamin  into  E^pt.    Joseph 

entertains  his  Brethren,  (chap,  xliii.) 
TO.  Joseph  makes   himself  known  to   bis   Brethren,     (chap. 

SI.  Jacob  settles  in  Egypt  with  his  family,  (chap,  xlvi.) 

39.  Joseph  presents  certain  of  his  Brethren  unto  Pharaoh. 
—  His  administration  in  Egypt-  (chap.  XLvn.  1 — 96.) 

33.  Jacob's  last  days.  —  He  is  visited  by  Joseph,  whose  chil- 
dren he  blesses,  (chap.  iLvii.  27 — 31,  xLViii.) 

,34.  Jacob's  Prophetic  Benediction  of  his  Children,  (chaji, 

S!S.  The  Burial  of  Jacob.  Death  and  Burial  of  Joseph, 
(chap.  L.) 


36.  The  Oppression   of  the    Children  of  hrael  by  Ranicscs 

Miomoun,  the  King  who  knew  neitlier  Joscjih  nor  hin 
services,  (chap,  i.) 

37.  The   Birth  and  Preservation  of  Moses.     His  flight  into 

Midian.  (chap,  ii.) 

38.  God  appears  unto  Moses,  and  calls  him  to  be  the  deliverer 


■on  Bpnl;  to  f  hnroab,  in  tli«  naOK  of  God. 
and  on  behalf  of  ike  Uroelitei.  (rliap.  v.) 

40.  God  renew*  hit  promiie  o(  ileWtciance  lu  llie  Imdiic^ 

(chap.  VI.  1— la.l 

41,  The  inteiriew  of  Mo>c»  with  Pharaoh. — The  6rK|)l(fR 

(chap.  Vii.) 
-I!.  PhuBoh  hanleni  his  heart.     Tlie  second,  third,  M>1  Gnflt 

tlaguei.  (chap.  V[n.) 
e  fifth, lixlh, and  seventh  phipie&.  (ctMp.  IX.)' 
44.  The  eigbili  nnil  ointh  plnguei.  (chap,  x.^ 

4  5.  The  Death  of  the  i^rst  Bom  thrcMeoeJ.  (dwp.  ii.'i 
4G.  The  InMitutioD  of  [he  Pusiover.  TheDepvUmcf  Ind 

from  Epjiit.  (chap,  xii,) 
47.    The   hroeliics'   miraculous    paMtigc   of  the    Red  Sil 

Pharaoh  and  his  arrij-  drowned,  (chap,  xit.J 
i».  The  SoDg  of  Moses,  for  the  ddirersnceorthe  Jav^lcL 

The  bitter  waters  of  Rlnrah  sweetened    (cbap.  xv-} 
IP.  The  Israelites  miraculouatv  fed  in  the  Dnert.  (clu^ 

50.  Their    morniure   at    Rephidini.  —  Water    mfrsculoial! 

pven  dicm  from  the  rock  at  Horeh.  (chap,  xvii.] 

51.  The  Arrival  of   Moses*  wife  and  children  with  IHi"^ 

TTic  coun«d  given  by  the  latter  toMosei.  (ctiap.  itni.] 
.'iS,  The   preparation  of  the  lir.ielitti    for   renewing  thw 

covenant  with  God.  (rhap.  six.) 
53.  The  Promulcation  of  the  Moral  Law.  (chap,  xjk.) 
M.  Motes  called  to  ascend   Mount  Sinai.    Tlia  Cotentti 

ratified,  (chap,  xxiv.) 

5  j.  The  people  request  Aaron  to  make  the  Golden  Ca!<'-~ 

The  Puoisbnient  of  the  Idolater*,  (chap,  xxxii.) 
56.  Moses   removes   hit  tent  from  the  camp.      Hie  pMpIt 

mourn,  (chap,  ixxini.)  ' 

,17.  The  Tables  of  ibe  Law  renewed.    Various  limtuaiM 

pvcn  to  Moses,  (chnp.  XXXIV.)  1     ' 


58.  Moses  dcipalcbes  .Spies  into  the  land  Of  Omuo:  {tSfl>- 

riO.  The  murmort  of  the  people.     Joshua's  annnpt  to  p*"^ 
them.  (chap.  XIV.) 

60.  The  Rebellion  and  Punibbment  of  Korah,  fiatban,  ad 
Ahiwin,  and  their  associetes.  (chap,  xvt.) 


CI.  Discourse  of  Mosci  to  the  Uraitlite*,  idaline  ibe  BtiO* 
that  took  place  in  the  wrihlemcM  Jrom  tadr  letriBf 
Mount  Horeb, until  their  nrrival  at  Kadesb.  Icbap.  i) 
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Section 

62.  Renewal  of  the  Coyenant  with  the  People  of  Israel. 

(chap.  XXIX.) 

63.  Promises  of  Pardon  to  the  Penitent.    Good  and  Evil  set 

before  them.  (chap,  xxx.) 

64.  Joshua  appointed  to  be  the  successor  of  Moses.  A  solemn 

char^  given  to  him.  (chap.  xxxi.  1 — 27.) 
€5.  The  people  convened  to  hear  the  prophetical  and  his- 
torical Ode  of  Moses,  (chap.  xxxi.  38 — 30.  xxxi.) 

66.  Moses'  Profihetic  Blessing  of  the  twelve  Tribes.    Their 

peculiar  felicity  and  pnvil^  in  having  the  Lobo  for 
their  God  and  Protector,  (cnap.  xxxiii.). 

67.  The  Death  and  Burial  of  Moses,  (chap,  xxxiv.) 

J08BUA. 

68.  The  Call  and  Appointment  of  Joshua  to  be  Captain- 

General  of  the  Mople  of  God.  (chap,  i.) 

69.  The  Miraculous  Passage  of  the  Israelites  .over  Jordan, 

and  the  setting  up  of  twelve  memorial  stones,  (chap. 

Ill,  IV.) 

70.  Joshua,  stricken  in  vears,  gives  his  first  charge  to  the 

people  of  Israel,  (chap  zxiii^ 

71 .  Joshua's  second  charge  to  the  Israelites,  (chap,  xxiv.) 

JUDGES. 

7S.  The  people  chastised  for  their  sins.    Judges  rmsed  up. 
Their  administration,  (chap,  ii.) 

I    SAMUEL. 

73.  The  Birth  of  Samuel,  (chap,  i.) 

74.  The  Hymn  of  Hannah.   Depraved  conduct  of  ElPs  Sons. 

(chap.  II.) 

75.  The  call  of  Samuel,  and  his  establishment  in  the  Pro- 

phetic Office,  (chap,  iii.^ 

76.  The  Israelites  demand  a  king.  (chap,  viii.) 

77.  Saul  anointed  king.  (chap,  tx,  x.) 

78.  Saul  rejected  by  God.  (chap,  xiii.) 

79.  The  anointing  of  David  to  be  king  over  Israel,  (chap,  xvi.) 

80.  David's  Combat  and  Victory  over  Goliath,  (chap.  xvii. 

1—54.} 

81.  Saul's  Life  in  David's  Power,  in  the  cave  at  Engedi,  who 

magnanimously  spares  it.  (chap,  xxiv.) 
8S.  DaWd  spares  the  Life  of  Saul  a  second  time.  (chap.xxvi.) 
83.  The  suicide  of  Saul,  after  his  total  discomfiture  by  the 

PbiiittiDes.  (chap,  xxxi.) 

•    X  2 


81.  David      anomted      king     over    Itniel.      His 
(chap.  V.J 

85.  The  Bringing  im  oFthe  Ark  to  Jcru^1em,aiid  iheDira 

Promises  made  to  him.  (chap,  vi,  vu.J 

86.  The  Sn  and  Repentance  or  David,  (chap  xi,x]i.1 

97,  David's  Psalm  of  Praise,  on  a  general  reriew  of  lie 
mercies  of  his  life,  and  of  the  man;  deliverance*  be  W 
experienced,  (chap,  xxir.) 


I.  Thedealh  of  David, and  .Accession  oFSolomon.  (chnpnij 
).  The  commencement  of  Solotnon't  Rcicn.  (chap,  ii   ' 
I.  The  DedicBtion  of  the  Temple,  and  tfle  Sublime 

of  Solomon  on  that  occasion,  (chap,  vjii.) 
..  Divine  Vision  to  Solomon.     Hb  Opula>ce  and  Ca»' 

merce.  (chap,  ix-)  I 

>.  The  death  of  Solomon,   and  accession  of   RebobuM. 

(Chan.  XI,)  ^ 

I.  The   Revolt  of  the  Ten   Tribes  under  JeroboDOi,  irhu 

forms  the  Kingdom  of  Israel,  (uhop.  sii.) 
I.  The  R(3|ns  of^Rehoboam  kingorjudah,  and  of  Jenr- 

boam  king  ofhrael.  (chap,  ziv.) 
;.  The  Keign  of  Ahali,  egainit  whom   Elijah   pi 

Miracles  wrought  by  the  Prophet,  (chop. 
i.  The  Prophets  ol  Baal  slain,  ^ciiap.  xvui.) 
I .  Elijah's  Flight  to  Horeb.  Traniaclions. there,  (cliap. 


propbesittkJ 
.  (cliap.  i<>^| 

■han.  11.)        I 


,  and  puniabment  of  Gdiaii 


I.  The  translation  of  Elijah,  (chap,  lO 

I.  Miracles  wrought  by  his  successor,  Elbha.  (chap. 

».  The  Healing  of  Na"—    "'  ------     ' 

Cchnrr.  v.) 
.  Miracle  wrought  by  Elisha.     The  Syi 

with  blindness,  (cliap.  vi.) 
>.  lloshen,   the  last   king   of  Israel,   dethroned   by   Shil- 

mancser,  and  the  Itraelites  carried  captive  into  AwjTii- 

(chap.  KVi.J 
i.  The  reign  of  He/ckiah.     His  danger  from  Scnnacherit''- 

besieguig  JcniMilem.  (chap,  ktii.) 
I.  The  ddivcrance  ofHezekiah.  (chap,  xix.) 
;.  The  pious  reign  ofJosiah.  (chap-  xxii,  xziii,  1 — }o.) 
i.  The  reigns  of  JchoaiiaT,  Jehoinkim,  Jehoiachni,  wi^ 

Zcdekiah,     the     last  kings    of  Jixbh.     (chiip,  xiir. 

31—37.  SJtiv.) 
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Section 

107.  Rebellion  of  Zedekiah  agiunst  Nebuchadnezzar.    Jeru- 

salem taken;  the  temple  burnt;  and  the  Jews  carried 
into  captivity  to  Babylon,  (chap,  xxv.) 

EZ&A. 

108.  Edict  of  Cyrus,  permitting  the  Jews  to  return  into  Judaea 

and  rebuild  the  templa  (chap,  i.) 

109.  The  building  of  the  second  temple  commenced,  but  hin- 

dered by  the  Samaritans,  (chap  xii,  it.) 
no.  Edict  of  Darius  in  favour  of  the  Jews.     The  temple 
finished  and  dedicated,  (chap,  v,  vi.) 

ESTHER. 

111.  Haman,  prime  minister  of  Abasuerus,  from  motives  of 
hatred  towards  Mordecai,  forms  a  plan  to  massacre  the 
Jews  throughout  Persia,  (chap.  lu.) 

lis.  Esther,  the  niece  of  Mordecai,  apprises  the  king  of 
Haman's  sanguinair  design,  (chap,  vii.) 

115.  The  Advancement  of  Mordecai.    The  deliverance  of  the 

Jews.  (chap,  viii,  ix,  x.) 

■^  pza^. 

114.  Ezra  the  priest  returns  to  Jerusalem  with  a  commission 

from  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  king  of  Persia,  in  favour 

of  the  Jews.  (chap,  vii.) 

NEUEMIAH. 

J 1 5.  Departure  of  Nehemiah  for  Jerusalem,  with  a  royal  com- 
mission, in  favour  of  the  Jews.  (chap.  tiJ 

1 16.  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  being  rebuilt,  Ezra  andNehe- 

miah  convene  the  people,  to  bear  the  law  read.  (chap, 
viii.) 

I^AET  II.  —  A  Selection  of  Chapters,  forming  a  Series  of  the 

Gospel  History. 

Section 
,  1.  The  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus  Christ  an- 
nounced. {Luke  I.  1 — S6.) 
2.  John  the  Baptist  bom.  Hie  prophetic  hymn  of  Zecharias. 

{/juke  I.  57 — 80.) 
i.  The  Nativity  and  Infancy  of  Jesus  Christ.  (Luke  ii.) 

4,  The  Arrival  of  the  Wise  Men  from  the  East  to  adore 

Jesus  Christ.  {MaU.  ii.) 

5,  The   Mimstry  of  John   the  Baptist.    The  B^tism  of 

Christ.  (Luke  ill.) 

6,  The  Temptation  of  Jesus   Christ.     He  beginneth   to 

preach.  {Matt.  iv.  1 — 17.) 

X  3 


;,•   Christ   preacheth    at    NazBretb. —  Various 

wrought  by  Christ.  {LJie  is.  14 — 14.) 
'.  Testimony  of  John  the  Baptist  to  JuusChrnt.  (/otatd 
I.  Cbrist'i  Miracle  al  Canu  in  Galilee.  ^John  ii,) 
I,  His  Conversation  with  Nicodemus,  (/oAniti.) 
I.  Hb  Discourse  with  the  Woman  of  ^mann.  (Join  n 
,  Peter,  Jantes,  John,  and  Matthew  become  Christ^  rti 

disciples.  (Lvie  v.) 
1.  Jesus  Christ  heals  a  Paralvtic  at  the  Pool  of  BctV 

(/oAn  V.) 
;.  The  tweWe  Apostles  ^ipoinled.  {Luke  vi.) 
I.  Christ's  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  (AfoU.  t — rii.] 

j  I,  Who  only  are  truly  hoppy.     Thedu^ofChd 

tians  10  be  exen1pla^}^  {Malt.  v.  1 — is.] 
5  S.  The  design  or  Chttst's  coming;  viz.  to  ndfr  4| 
divine  law  (v.  it — so.),  which  hod  been  much  ir 
paired  by  the  trsdhiom  of  the  Phariseei.     1    ' 
HEBPECT  OF  1TB  EXTENT :  thb  IS  exemplified  in 
concerns  JUHi-der  {31—36.);    AdttUery  (27— 
IHvorce    [SI.M.);     OatAt  (33—57.);   Rfftlfriw) 
(3B^    tn.);  iheI.OTeoroiirNe^bow(«— ••.>- 
E.  In  hebfect  or  uotive:   wtiere  Uie  viut  b  ^ 
plause,  the  virtue  a  destroyed.     This  is «sea>pli£(d 
m  Almtgiving  (vi,   I — 4.);   Prai/er   (S — is.)(  ml 
Fatting,  (ifi— 18.) 
§  5.  Heavenly  MinJedness  enforced  by  various  con- 
siderations, (vi.  19 — 34.) 
^  4.  Cautions  agtunst  roiA  judgmmtt  of  clkeri  {jti- 
I — 5.j;    various   (u/moni/toiii   (ti — 14.);     ««map 
agunst  Jalte  ieachert,  who  are  commoDlj  kMIM 
by  their  actions  (15 — 90.);    the  wisdom   of  adcbf 

Smctice  to  knowledge,  and  the  inugnificBacT  of  ik 
itter  without  the  former.  {31 — 29.) 
;,  Jetus  Christ  heals  the  Centurion's  Servant,  and  tT)tosv^ 

to  life  the  Widow's  Bon  at  Nain.  iLvkev\i.  i — n.) 
;.  Clirist'u  Ilenly  to  the  inquiry  of  John  the  Baptises  Di>- 

ciples,  and  his  discourse  to  the  people  cottceming  Jo^ 

(iuicvn.  18—35.) 
T.  Christ  pardons  a  woman  "ho  had  been  a  goner.  (£at( 

VII.  .16— SO.) 
i.  The  parable  of  the  Sswer.— Who  are  Chrisi'i  DimUn. 

{I,u*cviii.  1—31.) 
i.  Christ  stills  a  tempest  by  his  command,  and  heals  a  it- 

moniac  at  Gadara.  (Luke  viii.  as— .39.) 
}.  Christ  cures  an  issue  of  blood,  and  ratvB  die  daughter  <i 

Jainis  to  life,  {LiJct  viu.  4o— 56.)  F 

I.  Christ  heali  a  paralytic  and  two  blind  men.  (JfoM.itjJ 
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sa.  The  Mission  of  the  Apostles.  Five  ihou^nd  me 

loiisly  fi^,  (LuJie  ix.  1 — 27.) 
SS.  CtrJEt  fesdeth  Gvc  thousand  men.     Peter's  c 


94.  Chritt  perfbruis  various  miracles.  {Malt.xv.) 


[John  v..) 
Chritt  perron 

35.  CbnM  furetdls  bis  death  and  teiurrectioii.  {Matt.  \ 

36.  Tbetrandigurdtion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  miracle  which 

followed  It.  (Matt.xvii.) 
ST.  The  Misdon  of  the  Seventy  Disciples.    (Lute  x.  1— S4.) 
28.  The  Parable  of  the  benevolent  SumBritan.     Christ  visit* 

Martha  and  Mary.  (Lulie  s.  35 — *2.) 
•29.  Jesus  goes  to  Jerusulem   ta  the   Pcaiit  of  Taberascles. 

(Join  VII.) 
.10.  Jesus  Christ  teaches  in  the  Temple.  {John  viii.) 
31.  Christ  heals  a  man  who  had  been  born  blind.  {John  ix.^ 
3S.  Instructions  concerning  Prayer.     The  Scribes  and  Phari~ 
sees  reproved,  (Z-uAe  nr.)  * 

33.  Cautions  against  hypocrisy.     The  Care  of  Divine  Provi- 

dence. {Luke  Ku.  1—34.) 

34.  Admonition  lo  be  jirepiircd  for  Death.  {Luic  xti.  33 — is. 
SS.  Christ  reproacheth  the  peo'ple  for  not  knowing  the  time 

of  Messiah's  corninjj.  Common  reason  sutllcient  to 
teach  men  repentance.  (Luie  xii.  49 — 59.) 

39.  Design  of  Crod  a  Judgments.     An  infirm  woman  healed. 

Parable  of  the  Mustnrd-aecd,  which  prophetically  repre- 
Muts  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  (Luiexiii.  1—30.} 

37.  Christ's   Journey  lo   Jcrusidtra   lo  keep   the  Feast  of 

Dedication.  His  lamcntution  over  the  judicial  bhndoesi 
of  Jerusalem.  (Luie  sni.  22—35.) 

SS.  A  dropsical  man  healed  on  the  Stibbotli-day.  The  parable 
of  the  great  Sup|>er.  {Luke  xiv.  I — 24.) 

J9i  Courage  and  perseverance  shown  to  be  requisite  in  a  true 
Christian.  The  unprofitiibleness  of  an  unsound  Chris- 
tian, {Luke  siv.  B5 — 55.) 

40.  Christ  illustrates  the  joy  uf  the  angels  in  heaven  over 

repenting  Sinners,  by  the  Parables,  t .  Of  the  Iml  ihee/j 
{Luiexv.  1— 7.)j  a.  Ollheliulpiaxo/iHonej/{8 — 10.); 
and,  .■5.  Of  the  Prodigal  Son.  (11— ,52.) 

41.  Parable  of  the  Unjust  htcward.     ThePharisees  reproved 

for  their  hypocrisy  and  covetousness.  {Luiexvi.  1 — 18.) 
49.  Tbe  Parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus.    {LuAe  xn. 

19—31.) 

43.  The  duty  of  not  ^viog  offence.     Ten  lepers  healed. 

(i,u*eKVH..l— 19.) 

44.  Christ  ditcourscs  concerning  bit  second  coniii^    {^'lir 

xvii.  20 — 37.) 


;  Eacaursgement  to  peneverance  in  praTcr,  illailnied  t'; 
the  iiarjble  of  the  lin|iortunate  widow.  —  Parable  ui 
the  Phariseeand  Publican,  or Tiui-gBtherer.  iLnie t'lh 

:  Clirist  encourages  Toung  children  to  be  brought  to  him ; 

rin  loreUills  his  death  (  and  curci  a  blind  ioibi  new 
icho.  {LaicTiYni.  IS — )2.) 
,  Parable  of  the  Labourera  in  the  vineyard. —  Hamiiiti 

iacidcaCed.       Two    blind    men    recciTe    their  sght 

{Matt,  sx.) 
.  The  Kesumiction  of  Lunnis.  {John  xi.  11 — 44.) 
I.  Account  of  the  different  eflects  produced  bj  tiiis  uurack 

on  the  Jews.  {Jobu  ki.  45 — .57.  xii.  I — II.) 
I.  The  Converuon  ofZaccheus.  {Luke-Kvt.  1 — lo.) 
■  Parable  of  the  nobleman  going  into  a  distant  coulitrj  b 

receive  a  kingdom.    (Ltntexix.  11 — 88.) 
:.  Christ's  lowly  ytfl  triumphal  entry  into  JenitBlon.    H« 

weeps  over  her  impending  calamities,  and  espdi  tk 

traders  out  of  the  temple,  where  he  teaches  the  people 

{.Lukt  XIX.  2»— 18.} 
!.  Chrijt  conlutes  the  chief  priesti,  scribes,  and  dden, 

1.    By   a   qucstioii   concerning  the   bepttam    of  John 

{Luke  IX.  1— B.) ;  E.  By  the  Parable  of  tlie  Labooren 

in  the  vineyard  (0 — 19.);  and,  3.  By  showing  the  lav- 
fulness  of  paying  tribute  unto  Cwsar.  (20 — SB.) 
I.  The  Sadducees  and   Scribes  severally   confuted. 

Charity  of  a  poor  widow   commended.      {Lai* 

S7— 47.  XI..  1-4.) 
;.  Christ  discourses  on  tne  destruction  of  the  temple  ; 

enforces  the  doty  of  ■TBtchfblnesB.  {Lvke  xxi.  5 — 3 
;.  Christ's  Prophetic  Discourse  concerning  the  destnic. 

of  Jerutatetn,  and  the  end  of  the  World.  {Mall,  Tu.r 
r.  Panties  of  the  Ten  Virdns  and  of  the  TalenU     ~ 

last  Judgment  described.  {MaU.ix.v,) 
9.  Christ  washes  his  apostle's  feet;  predicts  the  troKb 

of  Judu»,  and  Peter's  denial,  {join  x:n.) 
D.  Christ   celebrates  the   passorer ;    institutes   the 

Supper;  and  again  warn*  Peter  that  be  would  dcflj 

him,  {hvic  XXII.  1 — 38.) 
J.  Christ'shistdiscourse  with  his  diidples.  {Jaknvy — «vi.| 

1.  Christ's  last  prayer  for  hi:  disciples,  and  for  all  who  b 

future  ages  should  belieTc  in  him.  {John  ivii.) 

2.  Judtu  betrays  Jesus ;  who  retires  to  the  gardea  of  i 

semane.     Peter's  denial  of  Christ,  who  U 

before  Rlale.  {John  xvitt.) 
I.  Christ  condemned  and  crucified.  {Lakr  xxin.) 
4.  The  Resurrection  of  Jeaus  Christ.  {Matt,  xxviii.  i- 
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disciples.  (36— 48.)  TbcAsceiuioD  of  Christ.   (49—53.) 

THE    ACTS   or   THE    AEOSTLEB. 

66.  The  tnmiactioiu  before  wid  after  Chritt's  ascendan  into 

beaven.  —  Mallhias  elected  an  apoatle.  (chap,  i.) 

67.  Tbe  Descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  Aposttea  on  the 

day  of  Pentecost,  and  Peter's  digcouTEe  to  the  people 

in  consequence  of  iL  (chap,  ii.) 
<i8.  Peter  suid  Jolio  heal  a  laine  man.  —  Peter's  discourse  to 

the  people,  (ch.  ii 
A  ereat  rauItituJe  c 

Tlte  apostles  arc  put  in  prison,  aad  released,   ^chnp.  i 

1— 3a.) 
70.  Unanimitj  of  the  first  Christians ;  —  their  charity.— H j|)i>- 

crisjr  aad  punishment  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  (chap.iv. 

83—37.  V.  1— II.) 
Tl.  Tbe  apostles  bein^  imprisoned,  are  released  by  an  angel. — 

Gamaliel's  counsel  concerning  them.  (chap.  v.  IS — 42.) 
^a.  Seven  pcrwDS  chosen  to  superintend  the  <bstributioD  of 

alms.  (chap.  Ti.  1 — a.) 
73,  Stephen  falsely  iiccuseJ.  —  His  discourse,  —  He  is  con- 
demned and  stoned,  (chap.  vi.  9 — 15.  to  tiii.  1.  first 


plaoteil  at  Samaria,  (chai).  viii.  1.  and  at  that  time, 
&c.  a— as.) 
TS.  Conversion  of  the  Ethiopian  Eunuch. (chap.  vin.9G — 4o.) 

76.  Conversion,  baptism,  and  first  preaclitng  of  Saint  Paul. 

(chap.  IX.  1—31.) 

77.  Peter  heab  Maeai,  and  rjiises  Dorcas  to  life,  (chap,  ix. 

33 — 15.) 
7S.  Peter  instructed  by  a  vision  concerning  the  calling  of  the 

Gentilei. — The  conversion  of  Cornelius  and  his  family. 

(chap.  X,  XI.  1 — 18.) 
79.  The  first  Gentile  Church  founded  at  Anlioch,   (chap.  xi. 

1 9—30.) 
HO.  The  apostie  James  put  to  death  by  Herod  Agrippa.  —  His 

miserable  death,  (chap,  xii.) 
81.  The  planting  of  several  churches  in  the  isle  of  Cyprui, 

at  Pe:^  in  Pamphilia,  and  Antioch  in  PisiJin.  (ch,ip. 

S8.  The  gospel  preached  at  Iconium,  L}-stra,  and  Dcrbe.  — 

Riul  returns  to  Antioch.   (ch.  xn.) 
83.  Discussion  of  the  question  by  the  apostles  ut  Jerusalem, 

coDcertung  the  necessity  of  circumcision  and  observin 
-x  5 
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the  law.  — Thdr  letter  to  thechurchct  on  thb  mbjao.     i 
(chap.  XV.  1^5.)  ' 

s*.  Paul's  second  depHTture  troni  Andoch. — He  pmdbo 
the  gospel  in  various  countries,  ijammlarly  »t  PbiBpp 
in  Macedonia. — The  conTersion  of  the  Pbilippun 
Gaoler,  (chap.xv.se — 41   :[vi.) 

35.  The  joumies  nnd  apoitolical  labours  of  Paul  anJ  hi> 
Buodales  at  Thessalonien,  Berea,  ■nil  Athent.  —  Hi 
mesierlj'  apology  before  the  court  of  the  Areopa^t*i 
(chap.  XVII.) 

56.  Paul's  journey   to   Corinlh,    and    thence   to   Antio^ 

(chap.xviii.  1 — S3.^ 

57,  Paul'a  third  departure  from  Antioch. — Consequences  oT 

his  preaching  at  Ephcsus.  (chap.  xviu.  35 — 98.  \l%. 
SB.  The  faboura  of  Paul  in  Greece  und  Asia  Minor.  — Hi- 

journey  towards  Jerusalem,  (chap,  xx.] 
89.  On  Ilia  arrival  at  Jerusalem  Paul  relates  the  fruits  of  lu 

mioislr]'.  (chap.  x.xi.) 
no.  The  JewB  demand  the  death  of  Paul,  who  plc«ili  Iw 

privile^  as  a  Roman  Citizen,  (chap,  xin.) 

91.  Paul  pl^dshis  cause  before  the  council.  —  A  coupinc] 

is  formed  agwnst  his  life.  —  He  is   lent   to  Ckswh. 
(chap.  XXI 11.) 

92.  Paul,  accused  before  Felix,  pleada  his  own  cause. — ESect) 

of  hb  preaching  upon  the  conscience  of  Felix     (chip 

93.  Paul  pleads  his  cause  before  Festus,  the  tuccessor  ct 

Felix.  —  His  innocence  admitted  by  the  Roman  Go 

vernor.  (chap.xxv.) 
1)4.  Paul's  defence  before  king  Agrippa.  (ch.  xsvi.) 
95.  Narrative  of  Paul's  Voyi^e  from  Ciesorea.  —  He  i*  sh^ 

wrecked  on  the  itlc  of  Malta,  (chap,  xxvii.) 
S6,  His  voyage  from  Malta  to  Rome,  where  he  prcacfavs  tht 

Go«pel  to  the  Jews,  mid  rendcB  for  two  years,  (chif 


r  III,  — Select  Chapters  taken  from  the  A 


C   EfWllB- 


1.  The  blessed  consequences  of  our  Justification  bv  Ja« 

Christ.  {Rom.  v.)  ^ 

3.  Eulocium  and  Description  of  Charity,  (l  Cor.  xiii.) 

3.  The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  ChrisL  —  Victory  <n^  i^fc 

andsin.  (lG.r.j!v.)  ' 

4.  AFutureLife  — The  love  of  Christ.  (aCbf.x.) 
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.  Spiritual  blessing!  in  Christ  Jesus.  (JEpA.i.) 
.  Varioua  Duties  of  tlie  Christian  Life.  (JJyA.iv— vi.) 
.  Exhortations  to  Chrisiioo  Holiness.  (PAi/,  iv.] 
■:  The  excellence  of  Godliness.  (l  75m.  Vl.) 
I,  The  supreme  Deity  unU  Dignity  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  su- 
periority to  angels,  and  our  duty  in  consequence.  {Heb. 

I.  II.  1-^.) 

t,  Exhortetions  to  perseverance.  {.Heb.  xii.) 

I.  ExllortBtJous  and  Cautions.  {James  v.) 

f.  Exhortation  to  stcadfaiitness  in  the  ^ih  of  Christ,  from  u 
contidcration  of  the  peculiar  blessings  and  pi'ivilcges 
conferred  by  Christ,  (i  Pel.  i,  ii.  1— 10.) 

I.  Exhortation  to  various  civd  and  relative  duties.  (1  Fel. 

II.  11— SS.  III.  1—13.) 

I.  The  hope  and  conduct  of  a  Christian.  (9  Pet.  i.) 

S.  The  second  advent  of  Christ.  (S  Pet.  ill.) 

;.  The  Love  of  God  opposed  to  that  of  the  world.  (1  John 

Brotherly  Love,  (l  John 


*f'  Tkit  Lilt  it  lelected  froTH  lie  copimu  caialtmue,  witk  mblii>- 
gmpkieal  JVortcw,  crmlaiiud  in  Ike  authoPi  larger  Intro- 
duetim,  but  mih  the  addition  of  lome  valaable  "Vreatitei  on 
Sacred  tAteraliwe,  ti/hich  have  been  pailiihed  or  imported 
nnce  thejlfth  edition  of  that  war£  appeared.  TKete  are  dit- 
fingiuiheit  bi/ an  aiteriik,  and  to  thete  ehie/ly(far  want  of 
room)  are  iHort  bibliographical  notice!  annexed.  Genuine 
Editions  alone  are  ipecified,  with  the  current  pricei  /or 
wlach  they  are  lold  in  boards,  or  t/ieeti,  or  ilitchcd.  Secoiut' 
Aaud  copiei,  bound,  vwy  frcqueittly  be  obtained  in  gvud  con- 
dition, for  the  price  of  new  booit. 
The  Anglo-Anicncau  Publications  are  regidarli/  imported  dj/ 
Mr.  MiLLEH,  I'ail  Mall ;  and  thote printed  on  the  European 
Continent,  hi/  Messrs.  Tbeditel,  Whbtz,  Tbeuttel,  unil 
RiciiTin,  SoAo-Sguare,  and  by  Messrs.  IIowsll  and 
SiewAKT,  High  Holborn, 
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Section  I. —  Edition!  of  the  Holy  Scriptaiw  and  VenJom 


BibliaHebraica.  Acceaserunt  Novum  Teicamentum  Grs 
ct  Libri  Grsce  scripd,  qui  Apocryphi  vocanlur:  cum  I. 

Uncori  Vcrsione  Latin^  emit  et  studio  Benetlicti  i 
MoNTANi.  AntverpiK,  157a  or  1584.  folia.  Price  i 
41.  4*. 

Diblia  Hebraica,  or  the  Hebrew  Scripturea  of  the  Old 
lament,  without  uoiuta,  after  the  tent  of  Kennicott,  wit' 

chief  various  readings,  selected  from  bis  coUalioD  of  Hi .  

manuscripts,  frarn  that  of  Dc  Rosii,  and  from  the  antieiit  t«- 
cions ;  accompanied  with  English  notes,  critical,  philoli^iial, 
and  explanatorv,  selected  from  tbe  most  approved  antient  mi 
modem  English  and  foreign  biblical  critics.  By  B.  Boom- 
aOYD,  DD.  Pontefraet  and  London,  1816,  S  vols.  -  -  — 

21.  2i. 


Large  psper,  31.  3).  Tliis  !i  pertupe  the  cheajifsl  Hebrew 
wjtii  crilicol  apparatus,  Uial  is  extant;  it  woa  publiibed  ori^i 
in  parts,  the  first  of  wbidi  appeared  in  1810. 
interesting  to  llie  Hebrew  scliotar  and  critic,  lU  it  contaio*,  in  t 
condensed  fomi,  the  substance  of  tlie  most  valuable  md  expenarc 
works.  Ad  eiainent  critic  has  olrsertcd,  "  Mr.  Boothnijd  hM 
etidentlj  spared  neither  expense  nor  Isbour  to  fumiib  the  MiultH 
with  interesting  eitracts,  which  are  calcuiated  to  usiist  him  as  wdl 
in  iuterprniug  as  in  olitaining  a  critical  acquaintance  wiA  tk 
original  teit.  A  good  philological  note  ia  frequentJj  of  iikke 
iniportance  tonvds  tlie  elucidation  of  a  difficult  passage  than  a 
long  theological  comment,  which  is  often  little  better  llian  a  dead 
of  coatru7  opinions.  There  is  etidenll;  some  haiard  al  adapting 
fanciful  and  conjectural  corrections  in  so  ciIeoUTe  on  uodRtakiag 
as  this,  which  is  priucipally  compiled  from  preceding  auibon  of 
slniDSt  ever;  description.  Against  tliis  danger  tin  oobrietj  of  da 
editor's  judgment  has  been  a  powerful  protection;  and  as  lis 
avowed  object  was  the  solid  iattructioD  of  the  piuchaaers  of  Us 
book,  he  has,  in  a  commendable  matincr,  accomplished  hta  pttipoiaL" 
(Electic  Review,  vol.  vii,  p.  91,  New  Series).  Tbe  type  a  Toj 
clear;  and  tlie  poetical  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptura  are  pilnaiJ 
In  hemisuchs,  according  to  tlie  amngemenl  prqxiwd  by  SB^Kf 
Lowtl^  and  adopted  by  Archbisbop  Newcome. 

Biblia  Hebruico,  eectindum  Editionein  Eventrdi  Vmds 
Hoof^ht,  Jenuo  recognils  et  emendata  ii  Juda  D*Au.Kiiuin. 
Londini,  1833.  svo.   Trice  iL  St. ;  on  large  paper,  IL  i  u.  id. 

Victorini  Bythnebi  Lyra  Davidis  R^u,  sivc  Analytit  Criti- 
co-PntclicaPsalinorum:  qui  Voces Ebnracexplicaniur,  bcCoo- 
•emus  Textlls  sacri,  cum  Paraphrasi  Chald^uca  ac  S^tuBgint* 
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Virorum  Interpretatkine  Graees,  ir  ,  . 

I6fi4.  I6T9.  4to.     Tiguri,   1664.    1670.   8vo.      Glasgiia  (in 
.£dilju9  Aciulemicb)  ct  lA>ndini,  1833.  evo. 

Bylhner'i  L^m  Prophetlca  lius  long  been  held  in  bigh  estimatiim 
as  Ilie  most  vaiunbU  Iwlp  lu  Uit  critical  uid  graininatical  Hudy  of 
the  Book  of  Psalms.  Tlic  Glangow  reprint  is  very  bewjtilbl.  The 
piiccofany  uftlK  £di lions  of  Bythnei  a  horn  ISi.  (□  U.  4,. 

Jacob!  RoBEBtsoNi  Clsvis  Pentatcuchi  .■  sive  Analj'sia  Om- 
oium  Vocutn  Hel>raicaruii3  suo  ordine  in  Penlateucho  MoseoB 
occurriinliuni,  una  cum  vcrsionc  Latina  el  Anglica ;  Notis  cri- 
lida  ct  phiblogicis  adjcctis ;  edidic  Joeephus  Kinghom,  qui 
notai  Euas  et  ultimas  Auctoris  docliiisim)  Anitiiadvcniunes  ad- 
jedt.    Norvici  ct  Londini,  1BS4.  svo.    Price  il.  at. 

Tbe  firsi  edilian  of  this  valuable  aid  in  Mudying  the  Hebrew 
I^tatcuch  appeared  at  Edmbureli.  in  ITTO.  Ilie  reprint  al  Nor- 
wich ia  very  neatly  executed :  only  five  bundred  copien  of  [t  were 
(truck  off. 

S  2,  —  Editions  of  the  Greek  Testament 

Norum  Testamenlum.  Tcxtum  Gra;rum  Grieibachii  et 
Knoppii  ilenua  rccognovit,  Delectu  Variecalum  Leccioni) 
Tettimoniii  conEinnaiarum,  Adnotatione  cum  critica  tiim 
Ex^getici,   et    Injicibus  Historico   et   Geogrophico,    Vociun 

" TJin  infrequentiorum,  et  Hubaidiomra  Criticurum  Ex- 

ninique,  instruxit,  Johannes  Severinus  Vateb.     Halis 
I,  1384.  8vo,     Price,  about  ICi. 

Of  the  Tarioui  crilical  editiini  vhicb  of  Ute  years  bare  been  gicen 
to  tbe  public  this  is  not  only  one  of  the  neatest  bal  the  cheapest. 
See  an  account  of  iu  plan  in  the  Universal  Review,  *al.  ii.  pp.  683. 
684. 

•  "H  KAINH  iiASKKH.  Novum  Testameotiira  Grajce.  Texlui, 
ante  Griesbachium  vulgo  recepto,  adititur  Lectionum  Va- 
riantium  carum  pnecipue,  qua:  it  Grie^bachio  potiorc«  cen- 
■entur,  Delectus.    Basileic,  1835.  3  tomia  svo.    Price  loi.  tiif. 

This  very  nest  edition  may  occmionally  be  met  with.  The  teil 
■iTcprinled  fnm  to  edition  of  the  Creek  Teslsmeni,  edited  alBule 
by  Andrew  Birr,  in  1749;  who  added  a  copious  selection  of  Pa- 
rallel FauBges.  The  preface  to  the  present  edition  is  signed  with 
the  initial  letters  J.  H.  Whoever  the  editor  laay  be,  he  has  in  many 
peatagei  improved  the  punctuation,  as  veil  as  the  selection  of  paraltel 
teiti.  Those  various  roodingi.  of  Crieslisch's  which  nlTect  tbe  sense 
ire  retained  ;  and  tbe  editor  his  aometiines  successfully  viadicated 
the  ordinary  Greek  ICKt  against  the  proposed  alterations  of  that  critic 
The  EjttBtle  of  Jude  is  placed  immediatirly  after  St.  Peter's  second 
Epistle,  on  account  of  Ibe  similarity  of  its  nilyect.  Tlie  passages 
ciled  from  the  Old  Teilament  are  cihibiled  in  a  very  distinct  form. 


•  'H  KAINH  AIAeUKH.  The  New  Testament ;  with  Bnriib 
Notet,  Critical,  Philolo}>ieal,  and  Explaitiitor}'.  [Bv  the  Ret. 
E(l*ar.l  Valpy,  H.D.]  A  New  Edition,  London,  1836.  3  •>6k. 
STO.     Price  Si.  St. 

The  fonncr  editiun  of  ihia  Greek  TeMnmcnl  ippeucd  in  ISK 
ID  3  voli.  8vD.  with  Lolin  nates ;  and  the  pUo,  on  winch  it  m 
esecuW,  received  the  liigbnt  cominendiitionB  from  Iboue  who  aoi 
carapcwnl  (□  apprediie  iu  value.  In  Uui  new  edilioD,  the  ixafc  • 
greatly  improved.  Tbe  tell  ii  that  of  tbe  edicia  princrp*.  at  At 
,  loot  of  which  ore  eiMbiled  the  priodpal  varinu*  nadiDga ;  aai 
below  these  arc  placed  copious  critical,  philological,  and  eiplaoMai} 
nolei,  in  English,  wlected  with  great  care  from  Rapbeliui,  Kjjk^ 
Palairel,  Schleusner,  Koseniuiiller,  and  olliei  distinguished  fortigt 
critics.  Ample  use  ha«  been  mule  of  the  late  much  rapected  Bt- 
stwp  niiddlclou'*  adminkble  Treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  QnA 
Article.  Verbal  criticism  i«  ilaa  introduced,  togellier  with  oIh**- 
■tiona  on  the  Gnvk  Idiom  from  Vigerua,  on  the  £l!ip*n  from  0^ 
■od  on  the  ranicles  from  Hoogevwo.  As  ihe  notes  on  tlw.Go^ 
of  Saint  Matthew  are  full  and  coploui.  liwie  was  leu  iwceailjli 
many  instances,  npccially  in  Ihe  pamllcl  pis^iges,  for  the  tame  a- 
tended  mode  of  illusiraiion  i  but  *  frequent  reference  is  nude  fytf 
one  to  Ihe  other ;  and  ihufi  Uie  student  is  induced  to  consult  and  M 
compare  tbe  whole  body  of  annolationi,  and  is  further  enibhdH 
fix  more  durably  on  hts  loind  ihe  result  and  fruit  of  his  induHry  nri 
research.  Two  well  eiecuted  Maps  of  Judiea  odapicd  to  tbe  Coipd 
History  nnd  of  the  Travels  of  ibe  Apostle*  (both  copied  by  penoii. 
uoti  frnin  the  Maps  illustrating  the  author  s  hirgcr  I  ntrDducu'oA 
with  Greek  and  English  Indeies,  contribute  to  enhance  the  aiOf 
of  this  edition,  which,  after  a  miDUte  ejuitnitnlion,  ihe  sutbor  of  (*" 
present  manual  coiuidcrs  as  the  most  valuable  of  any  that  bu 
been  published,  with  criticai  anti  jihiloiitgicit/  ajijiaratust  esp 
for  Mudenti  who  wish  to  purchase  only  ONE  edition  of  the 
Testament. 

I  3.  —  PolygUt  Bible. 

Biblia  Sacra  QuadrilinguiaVeterisTeilaincnti  HehrMrt.w 
Vcr&iunc  e  regjone  posita,  utpote  vertionc  Gneca  LXX  Int^ 
IH'ctum  t'X  codice  nutnuscripto  Alcxandrino,  a  J.  Em.  GnH* 
lirituum  evulgata  —  Item  vetsione  Latins  SL'bait.  Schbaidii  ■ 
viler  revibft  et  tcKtiii  H^ncoaccuratiua  accominodata,  et  Ql 
tnanicB  benti  Lutheri,  ex  ultima  bcati  virt  revinonc  et  ediiii^ 
1544—45  expreua,  adjecDs  lextui  HebrEo  Notts  Maiore. 
et  Gracs  Venioni  L«ctionibus  (^odirii  Vatieani ;  notis  p 
Iftiicis  et  exegelicis  aliis,  nl  et  suminarila  ctipilum  ac  loau  r-^— 
rallelis  locupletisiimis omaia.  Accuranie  Nf. Christ.  KEtNicOi 
Lipaiie,  1750, 3  tomii,  folio,  ^^^ 
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PoIjglDIU,  I.  Of  CardiiMl  Xim«Des(cinn[non1y  lenneilllie  Com- 
plutcniiiin  PolfgloK),  printed  in  the  ytan  1514,  IS15,  1511,  in  lii 
voli-  ToLiu;  —  a.  Of  Uic  Polyglotl  )>rint«l  at  Antwerp  in  J5G9-TS, 
in  8  lol'i.  folio  —  S.  of  M.  lU  Jay's  Polyglolt,  printed  at  Paris  in 
1638-43,  in  in  nil.  folio;  — and,  4.  Of  tbe  utBgoilicent  Puljelmt, 
edited  by  Biihu|>  Walton  and  otben,  in  1637,  in  6  vols.  [blto. 
Copies  of  these  are  fuund  in  cntHt  Public  Libraries  Dr.  Admm 
ClarLe,  wbo  in  his  Bihliographical  Dictionary  (taleK  lliat  hg  hu 
leikd  oier  Itie  whole  of  the  Hebri'H  nnd  Chaldee  Text  of  lUJiuc- 
dus's  Polyglott,  with  the  ciceplion  of  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  pro- 

§  4.  —  Veruons,  Anlieut  nod  Modem. 

1l  noAuiL  Ataftwri  kbts  toui  E^Sofin-Ko-m.  Vetus  Tes- 
tamfintani  ex  Vcrtlone  ^eptun^ilnta  Interpretum  fccundiini 
Exsmplar  Vaticanum  Romte  cdiium,  accuratissimi  dcnuo  re- 
CO^HiiTn ;  una  cum  ichoUii  ejusdcm  cditionii,  variis  Manu 
tcnptoruni  Codicuni  Veteruwqiie  Exemplarium  Lectionibui, 
necnoQ  fragmentis  verBJonum  AqutlBE,  S^mmachi,  et  Theodo- 
lianu.  SuinmB  cura  edidit  LamberLiis  Bos.  FrBDequem. 
1709.  4io.  U.lCt.  ID  3^.  Sj.,  or  more,  according  lo  its  cod' 

An  elegant  and  accurate  edition,  which  i>  deacrvedly  eileemed. 
^u  preface  of  the  editor,  ProfeuoT  llos,  contains  a  critical  diiquisi. 
tion  on  the  Scpluaginl  Version,  and  its  utility  in  lacred  critidon, 
tqgetber  with  on  account  of  the  preceding  principal  editions,  Bos'a 
tfiit  was  reprinted  ol  Anulerdun  in  two  Bto.  vols,  under  the  edito- 
rial care  of  David  Mill.  It  contains  some  various  reulingi  from 
■ome   MSS.    St  I>:vdGn,   which,  however,  are  of  no  great  critical 

'H  IlaMin  aia3T|ini  Kara  Ttut  Z^SaiaiKOfTa.  Vctm  TesCa- 
mcctuin  en  Veniooc  Septuaginta  Interpretum,  ollin  ad  fidem 
Codicil  MS.  AIcXHndrini  lummo  studio  et  increililuli  diligentia 
icndatuinct  suppletuiii  a  Joanne  EmestiGrBbio, 


al.p 


_f.P.  Nunc  vera  exemplBrisVaticani&lioruint^ue  MSS.  Codd. 
Lectionibua  Var.  nee  non  Criticis  DidsertBtionibun  illustratuni 
insigniterque  tucupletatuni,  suiniiiu  cura  edidit  Joannes  Jaco- 
bus Bamtinger.  'Hguri  Helvetioniin.  1T30-1-S.  4  tomii, 
4tO.     Price,  about  6^  Hi. 

This  is  a  correct  reprint  of  Dr.  Grabe*«  edition,  to  which  the 
varioui  readings  of  the  Roman  or  Vatican  edition  are  added  at  the 
foot  of  tlie  page.  The  besuiy  of  its  typography  and  paper,  aod  its 
oitical  value,  concur  to  render  it  highly  valuahle.  Michoelis  pro- 
nounces it  to  bu  the  best  edition  of  the  Septuagint  erer  printed;  that 
ii,  up  lohis  litnc. 


VetlU  Teitauentum  ex  Venione  Septuaginta  lDterfi> 
juxUi  Exemplar  VaticimuiD,  ex  Ediltonc  Hoiffledi  et  Liuubed 
Bos.  Londinijin  ^lidibus  Valpianis.  1819,  svo. 

Thii  cicgsiillj  executed  tnlume  ji  irrj  aomrdy  printed,  M 
(wtwdi  CHnDDt  liul  recommend  ii  to  tludentt  in  prcfercocr  to  the  i 
ronvcl  CerobridgG  and  Amtterdun  reprints  of  ibe  Vatican  ta 
iU  price  is  so  reasODible,  as  to  place  it  within  the  rcBcli  of  almi 
everyone.     Price,  l(.  Bi. 

•  Biblia  Sacra  Vulgate  Editionis  ffliti  Quinti  Ponl.  Mi 
iuMU  recoenita,  aCquc  cdita  Roms  ex  Tjpographia  ApostaG 
Vaticana  MDXCIlI.  Edicio  nova,  auctoritate  summi  pontifii 
LeoaisXII.  excuea.  Pranaofurli  ltd  Moenum,  ISZQ. Royal  8t 
Price  U.U. 

A  beautiful  and  correct  edition.  Vuious  olber  nUtiom  of  ikp 
Latin  Vulgate  ou;  be  met  irith.  the  price  of  which  varieafnRn  1  ~ 
to  three  or  four  guiueaB.  according  to  their  rsrity  and  condhian. 

Biblia  Sacra  Latine  TerBo;  Vetus  Testaraentum   &b  Iflin,,^^ 
miale  TrcRieUio  et  Frantisco  Junioi  Novum  TatstneDluin  i 
Theodoro  Bezn.     Various  editions  iit  folio  and  13iiio.     Prin 

10«.  6J.  to  1/.  U.  ^^ 


The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New 
translaled  out  of  the  original  Tongues:  and  with  the 
TranslationE  diligently  compared  and  revised,     Oxford,  at 
ClBTcndon  Press,  ISSI.     Bro.  Price  lOi.  6d.  In  sheeb. 


printed.     The  medium  Eiu.  Bible,  which  issued  fknn  the  piv«d 
Hi*M^ly'sPriDter>iinl814,isBmmtbv«utifulbac>k:  it  se" 
1 4f.  ID  ijicels. 


SicTiuK  II.  —  Hnnnoniej  of  llie  Old  and  New 

The  Old  Testanieiit,  arranged  in  hislorical  end  chnmologicrt 
order,  (on  the  buis  of  Liglitfoot's  CfaroDicle,)  in  such  manDH 
that  the  books,  chanterc,  psalma,  prophecies,  &c.  may  be  noM 
aa  one  uoiinecied  history,  in  the  very  words  of  the  euthoriM^ 
Iramlation.  By  the  Rev.  George  Tovnhend,  M.A.  LoDdoaj 
issi-  Second  EditioD,  18S6.  In  two  very  large  ' 
Svo.  Price  s/. 
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The  New  Testaoient,  Biranged  in  Chronological  and  Hitto- 
ricol  Oriler,  in  such  manner  that  the  Go>pel>,thc  Eputle«,BiKi 
the  Acts,  may  be  read  as  one  connccteil  History.  The  Gos- 
4t  on  the  besis  of  the  Harmonies  of  Liehtfoot,  Doddriitee, 
ilkington,  Nrwcome,  Rnd  Michadt?  —  tne  Account  of  tne 
Kesun-ciJtion,  on  the  Aothorittea  of  West,  Townson,  and 
Cranfiel.I.  The  Epistles  are  inserted  in  their  places,  and 
divided  occording  lo  the  Apostles'  Arguments.  With  copious 
Nate»  on  Dionyof  the  priDcipal  Subjects  of  Theology.  By 
the  Rev.  George  Townseno,  M.A.  London,  ISZ5.  Second 
Edition,  IBST.     In  two  very  larKc  vuluoies,  Svo.  Price  2t. 

The  HariDonies  uf  tlie  lour  Gospels,  by  Dr.  Doddridge  and 
Dr-  Macknight,  are  noticed  in  a  subsequent  page  among  the 
Comtnentaton  on  the  Scriptures. 

The  Apostolical  History,  conLuining  the  Acts,  Labours,  Tra> 
vels,  SaraiDOB,  Discourses,  Miracles,  Successes,  and  Suffiiringi 
of  the  Holy  Apostles  from  Chri«'»  Ascension  to  the  Destruc- 
tion of  Jcrubalcm.  Also  a  narration  of  the  norlicular  times 
gad  occasions  upon  which  the  Apostolical  Epistles  were  written, 
together  with  a  brief  analytical  Paraphrase  of  them.  By 
S^uel  CiADocK,  B.  D.     London,  16T3.  fuiio. 

Thit  author,  on  emincnl  noD-coalbrmisI  dlvioe,  also  wnMc  "  A 
plain  and  tirief  Etposidon  of  the  Revelilion,"  now  tupcrwdcd  by 
later  and  better  worba;  "  The  Old  Tntimcnt  hinory  nutbodia^," 
in  folio,  and  the  "  Harmony  of  the  four  EvangeliiiH,"  butli  supiii- 
wdrd  by  lam  oorlu.  "  C'rodock's  three  lulumei  areverr  valuable 
the  two  loil  on  the  New  Tnlaineiit  arc  mucb  belifr  than  tbe  first 
on  thf  Old.  His  citrocu  in  the  margin  from  Hammond,  Liglit- 
foot,  and  Grotius.  arr  verifjuiiidouii  and  1  think,  on  tbe  whole,  I 
nrrer  read  any  one  author,  that  araieted  me  more  in  what  relate*  to 
ituMewTestsment."  (Dr.  Doddridge.)  The  book  is  by  no  meant 
dear,  which  ta  nudenti  is  a  great  adianlagc.   Price,  about  Ts. 

The  Life  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  as  related  in  Scripture;  but 
in  which  his  Epistles  are  inserted  in  that  part  of  the  History 
to  which  they  are  supposed  respectively  to  belong)  with  select 
Notes,  critical  and  explanatory,  and  relating  to  persons  and 
places,  and  a  Map  of  the  countries  in  which  the  Apostle  tra- 
velled.   By  Joseph  Gumcy  Bkvan.    l.ondon,  1807.     Bvo. 

Tb«  narrative  of  Saint  Paul's  life  is  sludloiuiy  related  in  the  very 
wordi  of  Scripture,  having  only  such  additiotud  mstler  u  Is  neces- 
OTf  to  introduce  or  connect  the  scfenl  parts.  Allendon,  however, 
has  been  paid  to  the  ta^k  of  (electing,  from  diferenC  parts  of  the 
New  Testament,  such  paoa^es  as  Itelung  to  the  tegular  clioin  of  iho 
history.  The  note*  are  priocipilly  selected  from  the  hest  critics  and 
eommentalor^  and  tiHue  vhieb  an:  geographieal  are  the  most  con- 
■picuous,  and  stamp  ■  real  value  on  tbe  work;  which   (though 


d«iigncd  Tor  Jtmag  ft 

be  iludicd  iriih  adTsntage  by 

eafteclslly  iIkoc  irliu  bnp  noi  i 

"  •ilhaut  duigcr  of  Kndinganii  tiling  inlroduved  Hhkli  ciui  gin  itali' 

niulli.1t  liiai  (owuiU  aoj  pnndple  that  ii  not  really  and  InJf  Qim'' 

tian."     (DHtiah  CriiJc,  O.  S.,vol.  iiiiii.  p.  «7,J 


$  I.  —  Introducliom  to  the  Study  of  Ibe  Holy  Scripuma. 


lirioni  VValtom  Prolesomena  i 
Iktus  est  J.  A.  Dathe,  LipMce,  17TT. 


An  IntroJuctlon  to  thi.-  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  ibt' 
Holjr  Scriptures.  By  Thomas  Hartwell  Uobne,  M.A.  Fi6k 
Edition,  corrected.  Illuatrated  with  numerous  Maps  and  Fi> 
Suiiliea  ofBibli<:al  Manuscripts.  London,  ieS5.  4  vols.BTtt' 
Price  3/.  3i. 

TLe  prcKRl little Msnusl  ijacondie  AnaljsisoTlhitvDrk.wlkb 
sontains  nearly  three  thouiand  clowly  prialed  pagca,  and  wUdi  ts 
coat  Ibe  author  die  blwur  or  more  ihin  irceniy  yrars,  bends  an  a> 
pense  of  many  hundred  pounds,  for  the  booki  which  he  haaproouiA 
and  consulted  for  it.  ' 

iidiiided,  compriKs  a  copious  examination  of  Ibe  eiidotca  Cv< 
the  Gcnuincneu,  Authenlicily,  Ciedibility,  and  InipitatiOD  of  ifcl 
Holy  ScripliireB  ;  including  specifac  replld  to  Ibe  farious  objecuw 
of  aniieni  and  modern  sceptics;  whidr  objections  the  aulbor  n^ 
called  upon,  from  tlie  preta,  lo  examine  and  refute.  The  mflxf, 
',  volume  treats  on  the  Literary  History,  Criiicioni,  nod  iDterpretitiat 
of  ibe  Bible,  in  nil  their  various  deiaila.  The  rnim  lolume  ccB- 
lainsa  copious  Digest  of  Biblical  Geography  and  AntiquitiR,dH«I 
from  tlie  best  sources,  flntient  and  modem  :  and  in  the  muu* 
volume  is  given  ■  Series  of  Biioarical,  Biographical,  and  Critldl 
Prefaces  tu  tbe  several  books  of  the  Old  and  New  TeslaBwnt;  ia- 
which  their  Genuineneea,  Authenticity,  Dole,  UoDtents,  and  Si;l> 
ore  minutely  investigated.  This  volume  tetminalei  with  ■  I>icti«> 
ary  of  the  Symbolical  Language  of  Scripture,  a  BlbliogiaplwA 
Index,  a  General  Index  of  Matters,  and  an  Indci  of  the  Hincipit 
Text)  iltuslmted.  'Iliroughoul  the  vrork  references  have  been  n«J> 
to  such  approved  wrilers  as  have  best  illustintod  particuhir  luhjeCt^ 
id  CTitieal  notices  of  their  worlit  have  been  Bubjoined.  ' 

•  Vic  Society  of  Friend..  ' 
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Tbe  repeated  and  unprincipled  itlempD  made  lo  pinte  lbi«  ■■  lo- 
Inidiiclion"  willperliipijuilitj' the  author,  iu  the  eetjnution  of  ranliil 
rMAn,  tot  Han  describing  his  oirn  work  ;  vrbich,  be  hai  Ihe  nti*- 
ftedOD  of  ktiswiag,  bu  b«a  adopted  «  a  Tell  Book  in  our  Brituh 
UoTcniliiM,  and  other  Seminaria  of  Tbeologic^  Learning,  oa  alw> 
in  varioni  Coltegea  and  Ac^emical  Iniliiutions  in  Nortb America. 

An  iDtroJuction  to  the  New  TcsUmtent,  by  John  Daviil 
Mtchaelis,  late  Pratesuir  in  the  University  of  Goltingen. 
Tnsilueti  from  the  fourth  olitiun  of  tlie  Gt^rman  by  Herbert 
Haub,D.D. [now  BithapofPeterborough.]  fivoU.  Sva.  Cam- 
bridce,  1803.   sd  edit.  IBIr.  VnceSl.Si. 

*  introductio  in  Libras  Canonicos  Veteris  t'tedcrit,  uubui 
acadcmicis  accommodata  a  fonerio  Ackebhann.  Vieonx. 
isas.  svo.  Prices*. 

Thia  is  a  oen  edition  ofjahn'b  learnvd  "  Introductio  in  Libroi 
Saeroi  Veterii  Fuederii  in  Compendium  redado,"  whicb  appeared 
St  \'ieDna  in  1804,  in  8io.,  and  iti  IS06  waa  put  into  the  list  of 
books  probibiled  b^  Ihe  Pope  lo  be  read  by  Konuoista.  Prufcaaor 
Afkennaun  slates  that  lie  has  changed  (he  text  of  Jahn  in  nsj 
niany  chapters,  but  Im  retained  his  order  and  his  words  wherever 
lie  euulJ.  The  editor  iatroducci  this  work  lo  the  notice  of  hia 
readers  by  a  profeiaion  of  hii  profound  submudon  to  tbe  Romish 
churrh.  Tlie  ailranccd  atudent  will  find  it  a  valuable  book  of 
refrrt-'iice-  IViie,  about  lOi.  titl.  j  and  of  Jihn'i  Intrnductiao,  14». 
lolGf. 

An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  translated  from  the 
Oennan  of  Profesior  Hu^,  by  the  Hev.  D.  G.  Wait,  LL.  D. 
London,  I8;.'T.      2  volt.  8va. 

A  Course  of  Lectures,  containing  a  Description  and  Syste- 
matic Arr.iiigemeiitof  the  icreral  Branches  of  Divinity,  accom- 
(Miiiud  with  an  Account  both  ofthe  principal  Authors,  and  of 
the  Progress  whicb  has  been  made  at  tlifieront  Periods,  in 
Theological  Learning.  By  Herbert  MAaHu,  O.D.  [Bishop  of 
Peterborough.]  Parts  I — VII.  London,  IHIO — 1825.     •!»«>. 

Disiertations,  qui  peuveot  servir  dc  Prolegomenes  de  l'Bcn> 
lure  Sninlc.  Par  Augustin  Calmet.  Paris,  iTSi?.  3  tomaSi 
-Ito.     Price  il.  it. 

These  curious  and  elaborate  disse-rtstions  w<.-re  originally  preliied 
l,y  Calmrt  la  Ihe  diflercot  books  of  Scripuirc,  and  published  jn  liis 
commentary  :  in  this  4lo.  i.'ditioii,  Calmct  hts  collected  them  with 
consjderalile  additions. 

13.  —  Treatises  on  the  Lileraiy  Hilary,  Criiiciun,  and  IVBnslatioria 
of  tlie  Bible. 
Hone  Biblics ;  beiim  d  L-onnected  Scries  of  miscellnneoiin 
Notes  on  the  original  Text,  early  Versions,  and  prinCetl  Edi- 
tions uf  the  Old  onil  New  Testament.  Zy  CharW  Butler, 
E«a.     London,  1807,  a  vole.  Royn!  svo.     Price  li-  '■ 


The  fir»i  editioH  of  this 

pivfiied  to  Mr. 
lifr.'-t  English  Tcnion  of  the  I 
in    IBIB,  Bt  London, 
lolume  810,     Price  9i 

A  Liit  of  Editiansof  the  BI 
from  the  year  MDV.  ti 
containing  Specimens  of  Trl 
Descriptions.  Bj  tiie  Rev.  Hel 
at  the  Clflrendon  Press,  laai. 

Tbougb  the  autbor  of  thii  11 
inodenly  Urmsit  "ui  Appeocui  1 
it  will  be  roimil  ■  vcrr  ukAiI  publ 
po«»HccloF  Lewis's  HiRory.  II 
research,  and  is  drawn  up  wjlh  gr 
nM  numerous,  are  MricUy  bibliograi 
information  to  the  callcctora  of  rai 
ilitional  inlerest  is  iniparled  lo  the 
(mnslatjona  which  will  be  found  in 

A  Vindicstioii  of  our  nuthorisi 
of  theBible.aiidofprecedingE 
comniendcd  lo  the  Notice  of  th 
Rev.  H.  J,  Todd,  M.A.  Londoi 

Jo.  Goitlob  Cmviovu  Criti 
Lipsie,  nse.  4to. 

wry  useful  work,  rt 
Hebrew  " " 
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Johannia  Leitsdenii  de  DL^ectis  N.  T^  Bingulatim  de 
^us  Hebraitniis  Libellus  singulnris  editus  ab  Joh.  Frider. 
^Kchero.  Acceuit  Joh.  Vorstii  Comoientariolu*  de  Adagiis 
N.  T.  Hd>rdds.     Lipsis,  1733.  3to,  Price,  about  9i. 

De  Sacra  PoeBi  Hebraoruni  Pnclectionea  Academicfc. 
Auctore  Rolierto  Lohtii,  nuper  Eplscopo  Londincnsi.  Oxonti, 
leSl.     Svo.  Price  16i. 

Tbc-  fint  edition  of  Bidiap  Lovth's  Lwluret  nppcared  in  IT5S  : 
ihu  of  1821  msjr  be  conaieted  as  the  best ;  u  it  include,  besEdet 
the  additions  of  Michselis.  the  Turlher  observatioBs  of  Ro>en- 
mnller  [wboae  edition  ippeaied  at  Z^psic  in  1815),  Ricbler,  and 
Weiss. 

Lectures  on  the  Sacred  Paetrj'  or  the  Hebrews:  traoslated 
ffem  [he  Latin  of  the  Right  Rev.  Robert  Lowth.D.D.  fiithop 
of  London,  by  G.  Gbbcobv.  To  which  ore  added  the  prin- 
cipal Notes  of  Proresaor  Micbaelis,  and  Notes  b^  the  Trttns- 
Itttor  and  others.  London,  1787.  3  vols,  svo.;  1816.  2  vols. 
STO.    Price  isi. 

Sacred  Litfirnlure ;  comprislns  a  Review  of  the  Principles 
of  Composition,  laid  down  b^  tne  late  Robert  Lowih,  D.D. 
Lord  Bishop  of  Londun,in  his  Prxlections  end  liaiab,  and  an 
Application  of  the  Principles  so  reviewed  to  the  Illustration  of 
ihc  New  Testament.  By  John  Jebb,  A.M.  [Now  D.D.  and 
Bishop  of  Limerick. j    London,  1820.    8vo.  Price  isi. 

VoBSTii  (Johannis)  De  Hebmismis  Novi  Teslamenti  Com- 
mentarius.  Edidit  notisque  instniKtl  Johannes  Fridcricita 
RschenM.    Lipsis,  1778,  svo.  Price,  about  I4(. 

VfKtSTemi  (Johannis  Jacobi)  Prolegomena  ad  Testementi 
GrKci  editioneni  nccuratissimani,  e  vetustisiiinls  codicibua 
denuo  procurandam :  in  quibus  agitur  de  codiclbus  matiU' 
Mriptis  Novi  Testament!,  Scriptoributi  qui  Novo  Testa- 
■nento  uii  itint,  vcrsionibus  vetcribiis,  edittonibiis  prioribus,  et 
darfc  interpretibus ;  et  proponuntur  animadversiones  -et  caii- 
tionea,  ad  cxamen  variarum  lectionera  Nov)  Testamenli. 
Amttebedaini,  ITSO.  4to.  Price,  about  lOi.  6d.  or  IVf. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Authenticity  of  the  Narratives  con- 
tained in  thefirstTwoChapters  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke;  being  an  Investigation  of  Objections  urged  bj- 
the  Unitarian  £diCora  of  the  improved  Version  of  the  New 
Testament :  with  an  j^pendix  containing  Strictures  on  the 
TariatioM  between  the  First  and  Fourth  F  Jitioni  of  that  Work. 
By  a  Layman.    London,  1832.  svo.    Price  13«. 

In  this  vetf  ttaborate  work,  the  aulhenticil;  of  Matt.  i.  and  ii. 
and  Luke  i.  and  ii.  are  most  satisfactorily  (indicated  ftnm  the  ob- 
jections of  the  Editors  of  the  Unitsrioa  Vcruon  of  the  New  TesU- 
inent;  whose  diungenuous  alterations  in  auccessiic  editions  oF  that 
iniik  lie  exposed  in  the  Appendix- 


$  S> — Lnticoin  and  Grunman  to  the  origiiwl  Languagn  of  Scii|iUBC' 

■•  Hibrm  nnd  Ckaldrt  Gramman  and  Lnicrmt. 


I 


"  A  Series  of  Lectures  on  the  Hebrew  LaDgua^e:  ww- 
ai^ed  m  to  farm  a  complete  and  eit^j-  SyEleni  oT  Hetn* 
UnmmBr,  and  ndapteil  to  tlie  use  uf  L^tDcrs  as  well  »i  gf 
others  who  have  meiie  Mine  Progress  in  the  Language,  if 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Lge,  A.M.  nnd  Proretsor  of  Arabic  ia  A> 
University  of  CambriJge.     London,  1837.  Bvo, 

The  rollowing  are  the  principal  circiimitanccs  in  wliicli  M%  gam- 
mar  i«  stated  lodiOErrrom  ever;  preceding  work  oT  tbu  untctM; 
vii.  1,  In  the  mwiner  in  nhidi  Ibe  sjiMein  of  rawcl  pointi  itit- 
velop«<li  —  and,  2,  In  Ihe  mode  in  which  the  nouna  Mid  niteat 
eiliibited,  <a  m  to  avoid  that  pcrpleiilj  whicli  is  pmented  to  )(■«■ 
in  maof  Hebrew  granrnian.  In  die  lyniai,  the  cbaranvr  of  At 
language  is  investigated  acronling  to  the  analogy  djurovCTobie  «4iii 
itself;  «nd  the  conclimioni,  to  which  lh«  author  arrives,  mv  cbxIm 
ed  hy  nppeals  to  the  Atabino  grammarJatiB.  TTie  enfdl^gn  oTgcafc 
and  number,  which  hsYc  coused  no  muchperpleiitjr  lo^tudenliiDlkE 
granman  that  liave  been  ronned  after  tie  system  of  the  ceMnni 
BuitorT,  are  here  >cl  uide  :  and  principles  tm  laid  dawn,  by  wtiit 
it  it  shown  thai,  according  to  the  genius  of  Ilie  Sbmiitic  daltch 
those  rule«  are  groundleu,  whieh  make  it  necAtary  to  call  in  <t^ 
aiiomalicito  our  aid.  To  the  nyoui  is  appended  ■  short  m^a 
the  use  of  the  Hebrew  acTenla,  ihowing  in  what  way  they  an  Ittbi 
understood  as  a  commentary  on  tlie  bearing  o(  the  contcit.  lb 
whole  is  divided  into  iwiktv  lectures. 

A  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  the  principal  Rules  cominlr- 
Irom  some  of  the  most  considerable  Hebrew  GrHinmiirs.  B 
Thomas  Ykatei.     London,  IBH.   laas.  svo.  Price  4». 

Instil II ti ones  ad  FiindRinenta  LingtiiE  Hcbnfse.  la  tun: 
sludiosEE  Juventutis  edidit  Nicol.  Guil.  ScHitaEDER.  Edtll 
nova  scdiilo  eastigatn.  Glasguie  cl  Londini,  18S4.  8vo. 

A  Hebrew  Granimar  in  the  English  Language,  by  Jotr;- 
Saimiel  C.  F.  FitKT.  London,  1815.  Bvo.  A  new  eiiitict, 
with  corrections  nnd  ndditioas,  by  George  Oownbs,  ~ 
London,  182:1.    avo. 

"  TTu-  directions  for  Ibe  formalion  of  verb*.  Ij.rough  all  ll 

modes  and  teiues,  are  minutely  given ;  and  Ibis  pnrt  ofibt  G 

manifnts  ibe  author 'i  critiral  acquaiiiiancc  witlittie  latiguage  wtU  1 
lie  professes  to  leacli.  —  ITiough  we  would  not  rvcocnni       '     ' 
taperseding  the  use  of  other  Gramman,  espeeially  to  t    _   ,___. 
•cbolar,  but  would  mtheradiiscittobecompared  with  tliubnt  of  t^  I 
which  are  written  in  Latin,  yet  we  niuat  remark  ilial  Mr.  Prey'siwik   | 
-'  '-aching  the  Hebrew  is  very  masterly  ;  tlial  it  >■  aingulariy  a' 
'       '    '    '        6  knowlin]^  of  tiiat  b. 


rulntcd  ID  fuciliiate  the  iludent's 
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gittge ;  and^thftt  it  makes  us  acqusinted  with  the  process  adopted  by 
the  Rabbit  in  their  education  of  Jewish  youth.  The  Hebrew  Ptelter, 
or  Book  of  Psalms  is  subjoined  to  this  Grammar,  which  considerably 
augments  its  ralue.'*  Monthly  Review  (N.  S.)  vol.  Iviii.  p.  55. 
The  edition  superintended  by  Mr.  Downes  contains  a  glossary  of 
the  first  six  psalms,  a  compendium  of  Chaldee  Grammar,  and  other 
important  additions. 

Lexicon  et  Commentarius  Sennonb  Hebraici  et  Chaldnici, 
post  J.  Cocceium  et  J.  H.  Maium,  longe  quam  antehac  cor- 
rectius  etemcndatius  edidit  Joh.  Cli.  Fried.  Schulz.  Lipsiae. 
1777.     2  vols.  8?o. 

Cocceius*s  Hebrew  and  'Chaldee  Dictionary  was  very  highly  es- 
teemed in  the  former  part  of  the  last  century.  M.  Schuls,  in  pre- 
paring his  edition  for  the  press,  omitted  all  the  superfluous  Dutch 
and  German  words :  and,  in  determining  the  signification  of  eadi 
Hebrew  word,  previously  consulted  the  equivalent  term  in  the  Arabic 
and  other  Oriental  languages.  He  also  restored  to  their  true  place 
lereral  scattered  roots,  together  with  their  derivatives.  Tlie  work  is 
neatly  and  correctly  printed ;  and  nuy  frequently  be  obtained  at  a 
reaaonablc  price. 

Joannis  Simonis  Lexicon  Hebraicum  et  Chaldaicum,  recen- 
suit  J.  O.  EicHROEN.      Halae,  179J.  s  vols.  8vo. 

A  Hebrew  Lexicon  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament :  in- 
dodinff  the  Geographical  Names  and  Chaldaic  Words  in 
D^niOy  £sra,  &c.  By  D.  Wilhelm  Gesenius,  Doctor  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Halle.  Translated 
from  the  German  i)y  Christopher  Leo,  formerly  Teacher  of 
Hebrew  and  German  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  late 
Prolfessor  of  Gerotan  at  the  Roval  Military  College,  Sandhurst. 
In  two  parts  rojral  4to.  Ptut  I. '  Cambridge,  at  the  University 
Press.    Price  1/.  4t. 

A  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  Old  Testament,  in- 
dvding  the  Biblical  Cnaldee,  from  the  German  Works  of  Prof. 
W.  Goenius.  By  Josiah  W.  Gibbs,  A.M.  An'lover  (North 
America),  1894.  Royal  8vo.    London,  1897.  8vo.  Price  l/.  4«. 

This  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  new  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon. 
Its  basis  is  the  German  i£ridgement  or  smaller  Hebrew  Lexicon 
cf  Professor  Gesenius,  which  was  published  at  Leipsic  in  1815,  in 
8vo. ;  but  Mr.  Gibbs  has  througliout  consulted  the  Thesaurus  or 
hatgtr  Lexicon  (of  which  Mr.  I^*s  work  is  a  translation),  and  he 
bn  also  made  some  corrections  from  Gesenius*s  later  philological 
worics,  especially  his  (German)  Commentary  on  the  Prophecy  of 
Isaiah,  which  was  published  in  1890-21.  Still  further  to  improve 
'  fels  Lexicon,  Mr.  Gibbs  has  not  only  corrected  many  errors  and 
«yvctsigbls  which  had  crept  into  the  original  works  of  Gesenius,  but 
lufB  also  commodiously  broken  the  articles  into  paragraphs :  making 
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tBCb  Hgnificaliiiii  of  &  word  to  EOminence  a  Bew  pancnph.  Ik 
London  repriiii  vn  vdiied,  wiih  great  care,  hj  the  Bar.  l^scdp 
Shirpe,  M.  A.  ;  aDil  in  ordar  lo  eiisurt  ihe  gn«UT  comcOitai.  itr 
Hebrew  »ord>  arv  printed  from  the  Kcond  cdiuoa  of  Ctsaiaei 
'•  Ncu«s  Ilebiauclieg  Hindwcncrburb,"  which  appeaTcd  ntLeliak. 
io  1 825.      This  rejirint  'n  Tory  nnlij  eiecuted. 

E1emmt9orthe  Chaldcc  LBnguage;  intended  ui  a  Siij^- 
ment  to  the  Hebrew  Gnunoiar,  anil  m  a  Genera)  IntTMlnctiaii 
lo  the  Aramean  Diulecls.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Mabkis,  LLD 
LotKion,  1892.  8va. 

(S.)  Without  PtMi.  ■  ' 

Elements  of  Hebrew  GntEnmar;  to  nliich  it  preGxed  aflii- 


By  Cliarles  Wilsdv,  Proretsor  of  Hebrew  at  cbc  Untrcni^a 
Ssiut  Andrew's.  Lonilon,  17fi3.  Fourth  edition,  laio,  tvp. 
Price  \0i.6d. 

An  Hebrew  and  ICngliih  Lexicon  without  Pointt ;  in  wliick 
the  Hebrew  and  ChuliW  Words  of  the  OldTektaiiietit  araa- 


rtfords  are  i-angeil  uniler  their  rcs[)cctive  I'riuitives;  ■ 
meanings  assigned  to«H(.-h  oulhorised  b}'  passages  ofScnptan 
aud  freiiuentJ>  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  dLationii  &Mn  iv 
nous  authors.  By  John  PAkKHuasT,  M.A.  LoodoD,  10^ 
HoyalSvo.  Price  I8i. 


li.  GrBHiniari  and  Lexiconi  lothe  Grtck  Tritainenlt  and  to  A 
ScpluagiiU  Fenion. 

•  A  Greek  Grammar ortheNewTestament  tran^atei! (reC 
the  German  of  George  Benedict  Wineb, Professor  of  Theohfl 
at  Erlangen.  By  Moses  Stuart,  Professor  of  Sacred  LiteiMwr 
in  the  Tneol.  Seminary,  Andover,  and  Edward  Robtncon.A^ 
ditant  Instructor  in  the  same  department.  Andorer  (NmA 
America),  1825.     Large  8vo,     Price  lOi.  ed.  or  ll«. 

This  is  a  tianalation  of  Winer's  GramiDatik  dci  Neutestamett 
lichen  Spradiidioins,  whidi  nu  published  al  I^ipscin  1S38.  Tlit 
work  o(  Winer  was  designed  (o  exhibit  the  a^.pliottion  of  ifae  tM> 
prinripln  to  the  grammaiical  ttmeture  of  the  lixngDiig«  of  Am  Nt* 
TesURient,  Bi  ve  developed  in  the  puhlicatiom  of  Pluxk  ■! 
Wahl,  which  are  noticed  in  page  489.  '■  It  i*  ai  yet  * 
only  treatJM  of  the  kind ;  and  like  nKnl  of  the  aulba'i  atm 
works,  bears  marks  of  liasle  both  in  ibc  conception  uxl  >nr» 
IS  many  obwrralions  of  great  value,     th*  gtoairi 
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the  iMrittdplte  we,  for  the  mott  put,  comictly  stated,  and  happily 
flloitnted.  On  some  points  he  has  carried  his  views  too  far,  and  on 
aome  few  he  is  probably  erroneous.  We  look  upon  the  work  as  one  ) 
'wduA  win  impart  new  and  important  riews  to  the  students  of  this 
mmmfMjf  tmd  awe  to  stimulate  them  to  more  extensive  inquiry.*' 
(Nottb  American  Review,  July  1826,  voL  zziii.  p.  107.)  TIm 
Aqi^o- American  translators  have  greatly  increased  lite  value  of  tUa 
Grammar  of  the  Greek  Testaqient,  by  the  addition  of  numerous 


Remarks  on  the  Uses  of  the  Definitive  Article  in  the  Greek 
Text  of  the  New  Testament :  containing  many  new  Proofis  of 
die  DiTinity  of  Christ,  from  Passages  which  are  wrongly  trans- 
lated in  the  common  English  Version.  By  Granville  Sharp. 
Ominm  and  London,  1803.     l2mo.    Price  7i.  6d, 

Six  Letters  to  Granrille  Shaq),  Esq.  respecting  his  Remarks 
on  the  Uses  of  the  Definitive  Article  in  the  Gredc  Text  of  the 
New  Testament,*   By  Christopher  Wordsworth,  [now  D.D.] 
London,  1802.  8vo.    Price  4s.  6d. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article  applied  to  the  Criticism  ' 
and  Illustration  of  the  New  Testament,  ay  T.  F.  Middleton, 
D.D.  [late  Bishop  of  Calcutta.]    London,  1808.  8vo.    Price 
I/.  U. 

A  GredL  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament :  in 
which  the  Words  and  Phrases  occurring  in  those  sacred  books 
are  distinctly  explained ;  and  the  meanings  assigned  to  each, 
authorised  by  references  to  pasrages  of  Scripture,  and  fre- 
quently illustrated  and  confirmed  by  Citations  from  the  Old 
Testament  and  from  the  Greek  writers.  By  John  Parkhurst, 
M.A.  4to.  and  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  this  admirable  work  appeared  in  1769;  the 
second  (which  is  considt:rL'd  as  the  best)  in  1794,  both  in  quarto ;  and 
numvrous  subsequent  well  eiecuted  editions  in  royal  8vo.  have  en- 
abled the  students  of  the  Greek  Testament  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
Taluable  stores  of  philology  which  Mr.  Parkhurst  has  provided  for 
them.  A  new  edition  of  this  Lexicon,  carefully  revised  and  corrected 
by  the  Rev.  II.  J.  Rose,  is  announced  as  nearly  ready  for  publi- 
cation. To  the  work  is  prefixed  a  pluin  and  easy  Greek  Grammar, 
adapted  to  the  use  of  learners,  and  tliose  who  understand  no  other 
language  tlian  English.     Price  about  I/.  1  Ii.  6d, 

Novum  Lexicon  Graeco-Latinum  in  Novum  Testamentum, 
coDgessit  et  variis  observationibus  philologtcis  illustravit  Jo- 
hannes Friedericus  Schleusner.  Lipsiae,  1819.  4  parts  in 
S  vols.  Svo.    Glasguae,  1824.  4to.,  and  also  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

This  is  the  fourth  and  best  edition  of  an  invaluable  work :  the  first 
appeared  at  Leipsic  in  1791 ;  the  second  in  1801 ;  and  the  third  in 
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1B09.  An  elegant  reprint  oTM^  Lexicon  *iH  eiecnled  M  the  VA 
TPrxflj'  press,  Edinburgh,  in  IB  1 4,  in  tno  toIl  8to.  :  Ibc  G«nnn 
qnotationi  inlroduccd  b;  SchlcUHirr  >re  in  thi*  edition  tnn.-Jmtd 
Milo  Ei>etnh  bf  the  edilon,  Meiirg.  Smilb,  Smochon,  uid  Dicken- 
son.  Another  reprint  of  ttrli  Lexicon  JMued  Trcnn  the  Glaigcv  pR« 
in  1817.  alw  in  two  volumes  Svo.  Tbejavnb  Leipsc  edidan  nn- 
uini  many  mtdUioHal  vatds  atxl  new  obterrations  wliicfa  are  iant- 
tptrwd  through  tbo  work.  Tlie  preface  cantatns  ■  wTire  phiUi^ 
{oiost  the  two  repriots  just  noticed.  The  Glasgow  editiotB  of  1ti}4 
■e  elegBDlly  priuled,  The  tiuarto  copies  sell  for  3Z.  ISi.  &i. ;  idJ 
t0«  in  Hio.  ibr  3f.  3i.      As  some  of  Scbleusner's  intnpiTtBtiont  m 

con  will  lie  found  most  beneficial  la  students  who  lu*e  made  and- 
derable  prof^ress  in  tlie  study  of  sacred  literature. 

Clnvis  PhilolofflCB  Nori  TeBtomenti,  auctCM*  M.  CSitaL 
Abrahiim  Wakl.,  Verb.  Div.  cpnd  SctiDechci^eiiKs  Miuiitni. 
Lipsiee,  I B28.  SvoU.  Sto,     Price  I/.  It.  to  1/,  5«. 

ThistnityntluableGreeltandLetin  Lexicon  to  the  New  Tedaraeoi 
is  eipresaly  designed  for  those  who  cannot  aflbrd  to  purchaK  ScUob- 
ner'i  Lexicon.  ItisToundedon  the  pliilological  principle*  fint  dr)«> 
loped  by  Professor  Planck,  in  his  clabomte  dissertation  "  JOt  Fmt 
Ifalurd  aljuc  Indvle  Omtiamt  Graca  Navi  Ttttaiaenti,"  publabclM 
Gottiogen  in  IRIO.  ■'  It  was  the  object  of  (he  author  (o  brii^iiiiDi 
modenUe  compass  the  lesulls  of  llie  latest  and  most  eaieniled  in^ 
ttgntions  into  both  the  philology  and  Interpretation  of  the  acid 
volume  ;  so  that  lliey  might  be  made  uniienally  BCceaaible,  and  h 
adapted  to  the  daily  convenience,  and  Iwbitusl  use,  of  cfcry  studeuL 
The  work  wu  intended  to  embrace  umply  the  rmiltt,  witboui  die 
pncetiet,  of  investigation  ;  with  references  to  autfaoritiea,  anffid^ 
10  verify  (hose  results,  should  The  student  wish  to  proaecuta  hi*  ■■■ 
quiries  further.  That  such  is  the  plsn  best  >uit«1  to  the  pupa* 
which  the  author  bad  in  view,  there  can  be  little  doobt ;  nor  las  «t 
hcsitale  to  aay,  that  ho  hni  niccessfiilly  accomplidtnl  thai  puifWk 
Tlie  olijecl  of  a  lexicon  is  not  a  Ciimmmlary, —  not  the  eibibitisarf 
a  system  of  theology  :  it  is  designed  simply  as  an  instrtimcnl  iit  dir 
handi  of  the  student,  by  which  he  is  to  aid  himself  in  aacertaitdnf 
the  lensc  of  a  writer,  and  making  out,  practically,  if  not  romaH;,* 
commentary  far  himself.  To  do  (his  fully,  he  miist  of  coune  ge 
back  to  the  same  sources  of  information  from  which  the  Lexicon  it 
self  waj  drawn.  In  s  work  of  this  kind,  utoreover,  a  great  deal  rf 
the  merit  must  necessarily  depend  on  tlie  power,  which  the  wriM 
may  poster,  of  condensing  his  thoughts,  and  eipreHing  ihem  la 
terms  at  once  concise  and  perspicuous.  In  this  reaped,  w«  tfaiHt 
that  a  higli  tank  must  bo  usigncd  to  Wabl ;  and  that  ba  is  tar  n- 
moved  botli  from  thediSuseness  of  Parkhnnt.  and  from  that  inoliK- 
ity  and  unnecessary  copiousness  for  which  Schleusner  is  distinguiA- 
ed."     (North  Aiuericiiii  Review  for  July,  1B36,  toL  ixiii.  ff,  IM, 
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*  A  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament, 
from  the  ClavU  Pbilologica  of  Christ.  Abraham  Waht.  By 
Sdward  RuBiNsoN,  A.  M.  Ai&btaiit  Instructor  in  the  Depart- 
ment nf  SacreiJ  Literatnre,  Tiieol.  Sem.  Andover.  ADduver, 
[Mas&achuisettii]  IbSS.  roya!  evn.    Price  I/.  t6i.  or  2/. 

Tbougb  modetli)'  announced  a>>  a.  TrnnslBtion  from  Wabl's  CIhFs, 
tliia  it  in  foci  a  ntw  If  (icon  to  the  Ncn  Tcslamcnt,  cam|)i>s«l  with 
great  care  and  Bccuracf.  Tlie  leiin  cilcd  liy  V/M  hait  alt  beta 
eianuned  and  Teriried  :  where  any  important  remark  or  illuitradDH 
could  be  derivinl  from  Schleuinerar  from  oilier  wurces,  Mr.  Robin- 
aoo  hai  carefully  introduced  ii.  His  work  is  bcaulifully  and 
correctly  printed  :  and  the  siudcni  who  can  afTonl  to  purchase  it,  in 
■ddilion  to  Mr.  Pai^hurtt'i  valuable  Leitcon,  will  poiiwis  a  treaaure 
of  aacred  crittdun.  For  an  account  or  Mr.  RolHDion'a  Leiicoo, 
and  of  iti  iDpeiiority  lo  that  of  SobleuiDcr,  for  Mudents,  see  the 
Christian  Remi-mbranci.'r  for  June,  1B26,  pp.  S96 — 330. 

Novus  TiicJHiirus  Philologico-Criticui ;  aive  Lexicon  in 
LXX,  et  Reliquos  IntcrpretcB  Griecoa,  ac  Scriptorcs  Apocry- 
phos  Veteris  'lestanienti.  Post  Bieliiun  et  alios  Viros  Doctoi 
congessit,  et  edidit  J,  Fried.  ScHLEUsNcn.  Lipriic,  laUO.  issi., 
5  parts  or  vols.  8vo.  Glasguie  et  Lundini,  1821J,  in  three  veiy 
thick  vola.  8V0.    Price  it.  ii. 

In  the  Clugow  ediiion  many  tytiogrnpliical  errors,  particutarly  in 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  quotations,  bave  been  corrected;  and  the  re. 
ference*  to  the  chapters  and  verses,  which  in  the  forrign  ediiion  are 
very  inaccurate,  bave  been  coreruily  amended.  Professor  Schlnus. 
ner'a  Genoan  eiplanalions  of  particular  words  uniformly  have 
English  Iranslalioiu  attached  to  Ibom  i  and  to  the  third  volume  Ihero 
a  appended  an  lodei  of  all  the  Hebrew  words  occurring  in  the 
work ;  together  with  a  collation  of  verses  and  chapters,  as  set  out 
Tespedively  in  tlic  editions  of  the  Greek  Sepluaglnt,  superintended 
by  Wecbel  and  Boa.  This  Appendix,  vrhii^h  nearly  Gils  three 
hundred  piigefi,  is  not  to  be  found  in  Ihe  LeipMC  edition. 

A  useful  substitute  fur  ibis  work  of  Schieusner's  (the  price  of 
•vhjch  may  place  il  shove  the  reach  of  wiuo  suideiils)  wilt  be  found 
in  the  Rev.  Grcville  Ewing's  Greek  Grammar,  and  Greek  and 
English  Lexicon.    Glasgow  and  London,  IH'JT.  Sto.     Price  1^.  4t, 

§  4.  —  Commentator*,  Inlerprelers,  and  Par^durasts  of  the 

i.    Trcatiia  on  the  Inlerprelaliim  of  Scrijilure. 

*  HermeneuticB  Biblica  Generalis  usibus  Acadetntcis  accom- 
miKiata  ab  A  It  manna  Axigler.     Vienuie,  1S13.  Bvo.     Price, 

Enchiridion  Hermeneuticie  Gencralis  Tabulonim  Veleria 
et  Novi  Fccdcrls.  Auctore  Johnnne  Jaun.  Vieuus,  1<J1S. 
Price  about  8». 
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JippeoiGx  Herm enclitics,  »eu  Exerci^tionei  Bxcfedj 
Auotor*  Jolmnne  Jahti.  Fasciculi  II.  Viemn,  ""■"  ' 
aVo.     Price  ubout  Bi. 

,_^iNESTi  (Jo.  Aug.)  Institulio  Intcrpfetis  Novi  1 
l^y^  ,  Lipsiic,  nei,  la09.     Bvo.     price  frora  7* 

"tlte  cdllioa  of  1 S09  is  genenitly  conntlcreil  bi  the  In 
■ilmirablc  little  manual ;  but  ihe  prefhler;  renurlcj  nail  w 
nules  or  Dr.  Ammoii  musC  be  read  iriih  greai  cautmt,  attlay  <»«■• 
ncijuenlly  dnticute  of  iho»  '[irimiry  anil  indiEpcnuUc  dancW- 
iitlis  or  B  geixl  iiilerpnnw,  uiriay  and  diicrttian.  Tap  koIuIMI 
oT  Suppleinentary  ItCmarki,  by  Piofcuor  Motiu,  Bntulid  Actomb 
super  Hermcni^utica  Nari  T«tamcnli,  were  publiibed  at  hafM 
havifen  noS  and  1197,  in  Byo. :  Ibcy  relnle  only  to  part  of  E/- 
nesti'i  vnlume,  and  they  cotttdu  mucb  valuable  matter  itijiwOini 
n  and  ioterprcudon  of  thv  New  Teslaoieni,  dottitd  te 
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Elements  of  In tcrp relation,   translated  trom   the  Lafliu 
J.  A.  Ernesti,  ncrompanied  with  Notes.     By  Moses  StuaI. 
Professor  ofSiicreiJ  I-iteroture  in  the  Theolo^cal  Seminaf*;... 
Aiiduver.     Andover  iMaadBchussettfiJ,    isas.     12du>.     I^C« 

A  triDiilalioD  of  tlie  preceding  arlicle.  The  work  of  Uniesd,  in 
pabUng  through  the  hands  of  its  translator,  bus  undpr^one  some  athrr- 
otioni.  Some  things  haic  lieen  omittnl;  notes  have  b^en  added 
wbcre  the  subjerl  appeared  to  require  fUnher  elueidatiod ;  aad 
eopious  eilrncK  are  tranalaled  from  Morui's  Acronws,  u  (len  n 
from  Uecli'a  MonogmminBta  Hermeneiitiees  Na*i  Tenviienii,  »»J 
KnU'a  Elements  IJernneiieulicea  Novi  I'estameiiti. 

Tchbbtini  (Joan.  Alphonsi)  De  Sflcra;  Scriptura;  fntef]>rv 
tHndte  melhodo,  TVnctntua  bipanitus.  Trajcrti  Thiiric>nini, 
1T3S.  Small  6 vo.  Francofurli  ud  Vindruu],  l'T6.  Svo.  Price 
from  4t.  ed.  to  et. 

The  edition  oT  17T6  is  considered  to  be  tlie  best !  it  profenn  W 
be  "  restilutu  et  audus,"  by  Willinm  Abrahim  TVIIer,  some  at 
whose  ramarkt  are  certainly  nluablei  liui  otiicn  caarry  dncninil 
iaterprt-Eations  which  Turretini  (or  Turrctin,  a»  be  ta  tpost  usiuUf 
termed,)  held  in  utter  abhorrence.  Tbe  edition  of  ITS8  is,  ibervfcn, 
to  be  preferred. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  General  Principles  of  Scripltii*  InUr- 

S ■elation, in  Eight  Sermons,  prcncheil before  theUnivenitvof 
xford  in  Ibe  year  I9I4,  an  the  Lecture  founded  by  ihc  law 
Rev.JohnBamnton,  M.A.  By  the  Rev,  William  VA!<MiLi>iiltT, 
D.D.  [now  Biiliop  of  Durham.]  Oxford,  ISIS.  Bvo.  Price 
101.  6d. 
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•  The  Bampton  Lectures  for  the  jear  1 924.  Being  an  At- 
tempt to  trace  the  History  and  to  asccrtnin  the  Li[n1t<i  ofthe 
Seeonikry  and  Si>iritual  Interpretation  of  8c'ri|itnre.  By  J.  J, 
CoNYBRiBB,  M.A,    OKforiJ.  1824.    Sfo.    Price  io«,  erf. 

•  On  the  Historical  Types  cooinineil  in  tlie  OW  Testament. 
Twenty  Discounet  preached  before  the  University  of  Caui- 
bmlge  in  the  year  l  si6,  at  the  Lecture  founded  by  tbe  B£V. 
John  Htilw.  By  the  Rev.  Temple  CuevALUiut.AI.  A.  Cam;- 
bridge,  1816.     Hvo.     Price  I'Jt.  '! 

-  •  The  Stale  of  the  Protestant  Religion  in  Germany;  in  a 
Senes  of  Diicoursei  prcacbed  before  the  University  of  Cam- 
Dride,  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  James  Roais,  M.  A.  Cambridge, 
l«95.     svo. 

.  Tbe*e  discourses  are  noticed  here,  on  account  of  the  just  and 
■Ccurnle  reprewntatiun  whrcli  Ilicy  contsiti  ofttic  unwund  and  p«r- 
Bidous  cynem  of  inlcrprelition  adoptHi  by  niiiny  modem  cipositoni 
■ad  biblical  critics  in  Germany  ;  who  hare  applied  to  (he  inwrpret- 
adoD  of  the  ucred  Toluuie  an  cicm  of  pbilulagical  ipecuUtion, 
which  would  not  be  endured  if  applied  to  (he  eKplanalion  of  a  clu- 
it  aiitbor.  Ilie  accuracy  of  Mr.  Rcxe's  sutenicnu  the  writer  of 
dwte  pans  can  attest,  Irom  actual  peroul  of  many  of  the  comment. 
ariet  and  elhcr  publications  whEcb  fae  bolds  up  to  deaerved  cenitire. 
His  atstnnetil*  are  alio  corrobori(<!d  by  tbe cletails,  particularly  Iboae 
of  the  teamed  German  protemor  Tholuck,  which  Mr.  Haldane*  has 
eollccted  in  his  "  Second  Rericn  of  Ibe  Conduct  of  the  Direclonof 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society"  [cfiap.  li.),  aa  well  at  by  tha 
dttails  which  bnve  appeared  Bt  various  tiraen  in  the  coutae  of  llie  last 
■z  or  scTcn  yean  in  the  "  Archives  du  CbriiliBnisnie,"  and  other 
French  theological  journals.  Tlie  stalementi  of  Mr.  Roae  are 
further  confirmed  by  Ibe  specimen!  of  interpretaliun,  by  several  of 
the  aQlisupernaluralist  diiincs  of  Germany ;  which  llie  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  P.  Smith  hat  produced  in  his  "Scripture  Testimony  to  the 
Meswah,"  vol.  ii.  part  1 ,  pp.  B21 ,  922  ;  and  part  8.  pp.  (i34,  635. 
710.  See  also  the  Missionary  RegiiU'r  for  March  18^7,  pp.  160 
—163.  Tbe  Latin  biblical  treatises  of  the  writers  in  ijuestion  are, 
therefore,  (with  one  eiceplion)  Ueiigiudli/  excluded  from  the  present 

lilt. 

ii.  Comtaentatori  on  the  Scriplura, 
Mntthffii  PoLi  Synopsis  Criticonim,  aliorumque  S.  S.  Inter- 

KBtum,  et  Commcntatorum,  summo  studio  et  fide  adornata. 
trajectr,  1684,  best  cdidlhi.  3  tomia,  folio.    Price  6^  lei.  ed. 
to  7/-  1 71.  ed. 


*  Mr.  Haldanpi,  DBmlifi'cl  i'  cited,  soli-ly  on  account  of  tlie  de. 
t  above  ref,,,^    .     ' ,    jt  does  not  fall  witbin  the  plan  of  this  little 


lioned  [tut  publiotitni: 


,  nhkh  are  collected  la  die  great  w«^ 
edited  liy  Bishop  Pranon  and  othen.  hi  1660,  la  9  roll,  fblio,  ni 
"  Critici  Sicri."      Beiijn  CDndeaaug  Ihait 


om  continued  c 


t,  the  author  hu  ii 


tnxpj  Tsluabltt  additions  from  Tariims  other  en 
together  with  minir  importanl  remains  and  correciiiint  oT  hu  e 
Hiis  sjnopsii  flnt  ippesreil  at  London,  bEtwtvn  Ifae  nors  I 
1674,  in  S  vols,  falio,  whicb   may  be  met  with  for  ■  les  ) 
dtaeditionja^t  noticed.      The  Fiinit  fort  edition  of  I7l?,ii 
folia,  is  laid  to  be  very  incorrect;  and  Ilia  quartu  edition  of  11 
alM  in  5  toll.,  tliougfa  Knncwlnu  better,  ii     ' 


I 


Jo.  Aug.  Dathii  Libri  Veteris  Testaraentij  ex  Rccenut 

Tcxtti9  Htbrxi  ct  Venionum  Antiquarum,  Latine  versi,  oMii 
philotogicis  ct  criticis  illuttrat).  Halie,  1T73-I789.  evtb. 
evo.    Price  from  2/.  ioj,  to  3/. 

in  high  repute  on  the  Continent,  where  i 
liihcd  Bldifierent  timet,  in  >ti  volumes  or  parts,  most  oT  whicb  lii 
been  «rer«l   limei  reprinted  with  improvemenls.      It  fori 

nou ruble  exception  to  the  gi^til  mas*  of  teccnt  German  c_ , 

■tors  on  the  ScripUircs,whohate  written  in  I-atln,  andmanyof  wl 
hare  endeavoured  to  fritter  away  the  nieaninK  and  appliestloD  oT—. 
l^plietic  Psalmi ;  the  reality  and  application  of  which  Daihe  Ut 
most  ably  vindicated.  He  was  profiSHir  of  orientaj  litemiire  al 
Leilibic,  and  "  never  published  any  put  UDtil  he  had  repeatedly  et- 
plnlned  it  in  hia  public  lectures,  and  conrinced  himwir  thai  m  dif- 
ficullivs  remained,  but  inch  ai  could  not  be  removed.  In  this  manner 
wai  produced  butninilation.wliich  maybe  coiuidered  ai  a  perpduil 
commentary  :  the  diflicultand  obscure  passages  being  explaiiied  aid 
illuEiTBlcd  by  notes  placed  at  Ilie  bottom  of  the  page,"  ^Aikia't 
Biographical  Didiooaiy,  vol.  x.  Supplement,  p.  306.) 

The  Holy  Bible,  accordine  to  the  Authorized  Venion,  ^tk 


Ireland ;  together  with  appropriate  Introductions,  Tabl^  |» 
ilexes,  Mnps,  and  Plans,  prepared  and  arraoced  by  the  lUt. 
G.  D'Ojly,  B.  D.  C'low  D.  D.],  and  the  Rev.  Richaril  Mast, 
QJ3  [now  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor.]  Oxford  aud  Laa> 
don,  1817  ;  Cambridge,  1B32  ;  Oxford,  iaS6.  3  vols.  iio. 
Price  5/.  ISt.  6d.  in  boards,  or  Si.  Bi.  bound. 

The  many  thousand  co|>iea  of  liiii  vei7  valuable  comini'ntary.whuh 
hsve  been  circulated,  suffldently  Btte$t  Ilie  estimation  in  wliich  it  n 
deservedly  held.  Although  the  ediion  pmres  (o  conununiraie  oBly 
the  results  of  the  critical  inquiries  of  learned  men,  without  giving  ■ 
detailed  eiposJlion  of  the  inquiriei  themiclres,  yet,  from  caiuunt  lo. 
ference  to  their  commentary,  the  writer  of  these  pagca  is  enabled  la 
atale  tliai  these  reaulli  are  ulected  with  great  industry  aiMl  judgai(a|| 
M>  that  the  reader,  who  may  consult  tliis  work  on  difficult  ;  ^ — 

will  rarely,  if  ever,  be  diiappoioted.     Of  the  labour  oi 
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pubKmioa  KHne  id«  majp  b«  fanned,  wban  it  in  slaird  Ihotlh* 
wqrlu  or  upwards  of  one  huixlred  tind  siity  luihun  liii*e  l>«ii  coD> 
•ultot  ior  il,  lino un tint;  to  loeral  hundred  vuluinet.  On  lh(  fuo. 
dvoenUl  Brliclea  of  CliritlUn  leriiy,  [lie  Uoiiy  and  atonemimt  oC 
J«u>  CliriEt,  the  penonslity  and  olfico  ot  the  Holy  S|Hrit,  ftc^ 
tku  work  msy  be  pronouncnl  lo  be  ■  libnuy  ordiirinitir.  The  map* 
ted  cngTBTingi,  Ihough  onl j  outlines,  are  ueculed  with  much  ipiriL 

An  Exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  bj  the  Rwf. 
Haithew  Henrv.  S  Tolt,  loViii.  e  vale.  4to. ;  vuriuiis cditioiM 
oad  prites,  frODi  1^.  4t.  lo  Gl.  or  iL,  accordiag  to  condition  atut 
Iniidiug. 

The  ralue  of  ihli  commentary  in  too  well  known  to  require  an^ 
teKlimonifi*  to  ila  merit;  il  i>  perhapi  [be  only  one  "  ui  Urge,  that 
detcne*  lo  In  entirely  and  KlIentiTely  read  tlirougb.  The  remarkable 
passages  should  be  marked  :  there  is  much  to  he  learned  in  this  worit 
inaspeculatiTe,  and  stillmofe in  a  practical  way."  i  Dr.  DuddHdge.) 
The  best  quoria  edition  trai  superintended  by  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Burder 
and  Ilugliei,  and  is  very  correctly  and  Uandiomely  printed;  thetaan 
MMne  cupici  on  royal  paper. 

The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  nnd  New  Testaments: 
with  origin b1   notes,  pmctiGaT  observations,  and  copious  ma^ 

g'nul  rclcrencea.     Dy  ThumBs  Scutt,  Rector  of  AitonSaniJ- 
nl-    London,  1893.   6  vols.  4Co.     Tlie  Hftli  anU  best  edition, 
with  the  autbor'n  lust  corrections.     Price  8/.  Ht. 

Tbr  HrsI  edition  of  tills  much  esteemed  work  appeared  about  30 
years  since  in  three  volumes,  and  it  has  been  very  materially  improvi^ 
in  succeeding  edition;,  'lliough  it  professei  la  be  a  practical  com- 
mentary principally,  llie  author  lias,  wilbout  any  parade  of  learning, 
introduced  many  rery  valuable  critical  eluriditiani  of  the  sacred 
text.  The  marginal  rcrcrencc*  are  very  copious,  and,  what  is  of 
more  importance,  very  apjiropriate.  Ttie  marginal  remfmngi  iivhich 
appear  in  the  lorgur  udiiioos  of  the  auiliuriaed  version)  have  all  been 
coUatcil  with  tbe  original  Uebrcir  :  in  ome  instance  (on  Numb.  vi.  9.) 
an  ornuum  tuu  been  corrected,  tbal  has  been  perpetuated  in  eoirg 
other  edilion,Jnm  tlufinl,  which  was  pubbtbed  under  the  auibority 
of  King  James  I.  in  161 1,  to  the  present  time.  Thi«  liule  circunt- 
Blance,  which  lo  the  nwre  Engli'b  reader  it  ofllttle  moment,  is  here 
noticed,  to  sliDw  with  what  minuic  attention  Mr.  Scott  prepared  tha 
laM  edition  of  his  commentary.  Telewriter  of  these  pages  (who  does 
not  liew  all  topics  predwly  in  the  same  point  of  view)  deems  it  an 
act  of  bore  justice  lo  state,  that  he  ba*  neier  consulted  it  iu  vain, 
on  difficult  pa«uge«  of  the  Scriptures.  While  occupied  in  considor- 
ing  the  various  objections  of  modiirn  infidels,  to  which  he  has  replied 
in  detail  in  the  hrst  volume  of  his  larger  Introduction,  ha  tkmqilit  oM 
every  answer  (if  he  may  be  allowed  the  eipresaion)  for  himself  j 
rclctring  wily  to  eonunenlaries  in  questions  of  more  than  ordinarj 
diSiculiy.     -^od  in  every  insloBce,  especially  en  Iba  Pentateuch,  Iw 
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COTitriulif:! 
EoglKli  Iniiguigc. 

-A  new  Family  Biblc.'nnd  Improved  TCrtion,  ftora  CIvr^Kfcd 
Textsi  or  the  Orii;maIs,  with  Notet  Critics!  and  ExplansUry ; 
Bud  short  Practical  Reflections  oti  ciich  chapter,  fly  the  Rer. 
B.BooTHEovD.D.D.  Ponternict  and  London,  1818,1891, 
1S95.     3  vol).  Ito. 

T)ie  IU*.  Dr.  Boothmyd  has  long  bc«n  advantafrt.nu«lr  hwn 
Bi  Uw  editor  of  Ibe  critiod  editinn  otittc  HHrnnr  Bitilr  witlt  fbOo- 
lf>gi['ftl  notctt  a£  whidi  wv  hnw  givvn  *n  •coounl  in  p.  4GH,  pf  tbc 
pitwnl  voIuhm.  tli!.  impruvvd  Engliih  VeniuD  of  the  Bi~ble  v[ll 
be  (iiuiid  ■  raluablc  hoi  |>  to  llie  critical  underetanding  of  the  Swnd 
ScriptuM*.  When  any  reading-,  in  the  aripmil,  ia  tappmtttt  br  tlv 
aiithorit]'  ofantiiMit  MSS.  and  Ver&iont,  Dr.  B.  tiai  availed  himi^ 
of  it,  and  lus  iiiwrti'd  it  in  the  Iciti  altrajs  apprising  his  reodcn  cC 
autrli  u'Kviges,  wliidi  atr  liot  untVcqueiitlf  r«al  itupravemeaEs.  IV 
IIiatoriial,l)iMjis  arc  printed  in  coiitlnuoui  paragmpht,  Ibc  pM. 
tical  Bnoka  being  primed  in  «nglc  lines.  Tlie  (no  Gnt  taiaaiti 
contain  the  Old  T«tsTnenl;  Ihv  Uiird,  ihc  New  Tenamntt.  IU 
Humbert  of  iX\e  diffacent  varus  are  judjoouslf  UiTovm  nxia  ihi  mar- 
gin ;  and  tiM  nolea,  which  are  placed  al  tlie  foot  of  each  pa^,  fiauwr 
the  rue  merit  of  condensing  much  impurianl  critical  iiiiil  ii  i|<a— 
toi7  matter,  ill  cuiDpara^v«1y  a  Email  Hunpu^  To  the  •liofe.  Dr.  B. 
ha'i  prvliied  n  well  cieculcdabrid gamut  of  Miebaelit's  CooDKnUfit* 
on  ilie  Law  of  IMcues. 


Prarticiil  Reflections  and  short  Eiplanntory  Notn,  eolculinetf - 
to  eliiridiite  difficult  iind  obscure  Pauogea.  By  Thomas  W^l 
LIAM4.     Vols.  I.  II      Londoit,  IB3S,  \S36.     svo.  ^JH 

This  unoMuming  biit  useful  camDimturj  on  the  Ilalir  SeripmM| 
Is  tf ill  in  progre-a:  iliough  profettedl)'  daigned  In  |ii  iiwi  ariU 
fMDilieii  inth*  humbler  irallif  of  lift.-,  it  ia  not  unironby  th* ai 
of  ■tudrnl9  of  a  htgliOT  clMi,  who  may  nut  be  abliH  lo 
hulkjf-ot  more  eipenMre  cimmentaiiei  [  nod  on  .th 
hire  iiMiccd.     Th«  vork  is  dedicated  by  perrniu 

and  venemble  BislLn*  ofSniiibuT.      The  "  . 

whul^  of  llw  tliiiurical  Books,  and  uImi  the  Boolt  of  Jufc: 
spciinci  Tolump  colnptiics  iherssl  of  the  old  Te«tarn«ni:  TN#M 
IVttsmenl  will  fbrm  ■  (bird  volume.  The  milowlng  b'th«  j^il 
pii^icadnri.  The  authnrised  Tenion  ii  neatly  and  elMrrly  prlal^ 
Long  chapters  am  hroken  into  pmsgrapbi  of  a  nriM))*  img0tj^ 
guluted  by  the  subject- nutlar  Of  thara  ;  and  (he  ^nealogie^,  ri 

which  bTu  iMH  suitable  Ibr  rrading  in  faiDilles  or  scliooli,  »rt  pnd 
in  n  Biuafter  type,  and  nrc  so  distiuguiihcd  that  Iliey  ma*  t>c(     ' 
in  reading,  without  dtOiculty  or  confusiou.     To  each  cha 
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,  _  _..     md  obwurc  priwagM,  etpedally  si 

hove  been  alleged  lo  be  eon  trad  i  do  >y.  'llii;  editor  has  carefuTIyin- 
dicMcd  tba  tourcn  wlimce  lie  hiu  drairn  hi*  ■nnotaliDnti — a 
[VUtice  vrliiGh,  It   were   lo  be  wished,  bud  been  fbirowed  by  thi 

10  oornpicheiiil  tix  most  valualiU  remarki  oT  Mbora  wiltiout  in* 
■liknbwtedginenl  of  the  authors  ta  whow  labours  they  are  indebted,' 
Mr.  Willimm  lias  dIw  paid  a  liudBhlc  attention  lo  those  passans 
■gaiBBli  wbiob  objections  have  bevn  taken  bir  inoderli  sceptics;  for 
wUth ,  pOT^oa  af  W*  wmk  be  is  well  qnalifled  by  hU  fonner  ivrf 
UMful  publicatJoDS  in  leply  to  die  caviln  and  otgectiom  of  Psina  and 
otbar  iafldcli  ot  ilie  last  century.      A  concise  Introduclioit  Is  pre- 


^butd  more  eitended  comniEntBries  be  required  than  those  here 
■pei^ed,  the  reailer  is  referred  to  the  worts  of  Dr.  A  Cubke,  and 
oChen,  which  arc  eiiumerati'd  in  tlio  Appendix  to  Vol.  JI.  of  the' 
author's  larger  Incroductiiin. 

A  Fnniphrase  and  Cummentnry  on  the  New  Testament ;  to 
which  is  added  a  Chronolrigy  of  the  New  Testament,  and  an 
Al)rfiabelicBl  Table  of  Places  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
nicnc.     By  Daniel  Wiiitbt,  D.D.     Loadon,  1761.    3  vols, 

foKo.      18S9.      3  vols.  Rojal  4to. 

Divines  of  erer;  denaminatjon  concur  in  pronouncing  Dr. 
'WUlbj'i  oommenury  lo  bo,  upon  the  tthole,  the  best  upon  Itie  New 
TlMtaioent,  tliit  is  eiunt  in  tlie  English  language.  It  is  inserted  in 
alniost  every  lut  of  booki  that  we  iiave  seen  recommended  to  slu* 
dentt,end  it  ii  here  noticed  on  account  of  the  very  Tsluablo  diiscrt- 
alioos  on  various  subjects  irhidi  it  contains,  and  which  uv  refeired, 
(o  by  most  modem  commentators.  Tliis  commentary  first  appeared 
in  1703,  and  hw  since  been  frequently  printed  with  Bp.  Plitrick'i 
Ibr^ihraio  and  Commentary  on  Ibe  Historical  and  Poetical  BocAs, 
and  Mr.  Lonth'i  Paraphrase,  &c-  on  the  frophetical  Books  of  ttie 
Old  Testament.  The  two  lost-mentioned  works  would  hove  been 
irwerted  in  tile  present  liii,  but  that  the  most  valuable  of  their  anno- 
lAiortt  are  includud  in  Dr.  D'Oyly's  and  Up.  Mont's  Commentary 
already  noticed. 

Expository  Notes,  with  Practical  Observation*  on  the  New 
TestBinent  orour  Lord  and  Saviour  Jcsu&  Christ;  wherein  the 
Sacred  Text  is  ut  large  recited,  the  Sense  explained,  &c.  Ac. 
By  Willam  BtmKiTT,  M.A.  late  Vicar  and  Lecturer  of  Ded  ham 
in  Essex.     4to.  London,  1814.     Price  if.  11. 

The  first  edition  of  this  deservedly  |iopular  work  was  printed 
early  !a  ^e  last  century  ;  and  its  practical  utility  tias  caused  it  lo  he 
seTeral  times  reprinted  in  folio,  beudes  the  ■btn'e- noticed  edition  in 
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It  doM  not  profeH  to  di«cus<  rritinl  question!,  but  n  icrj 
uteTtlT  for  the  inferenctt  it  doducin  from  Ibc  ucred  IciL  Tbt  En. 
Dr.  GUbs  pulilithEd  aa  cdtljon  of  tins  work,  a  few  nan  uncr.  in 
irolumes,  4ta.  ;  irhich  wiu  soon  afterwutls  f<^1o*c^  bj  an 
■brid^cat  in  one  ihlde  volume,  Sto.  for  the  tuc  of  tbc  pocv. 

Hie  Family  Eiposttor;  or,  h  PHraphrase  and  Version  oTthc 
Tfew  Tesiamcnl,  with  Critical  Notes,  end  a  Practical  Impnne- 
mentofeach  Section.  B^  Philip  Ddddhidgl-,  X>J0.  London,- 
6  voli>  8VO,     Various  editions,  price  sL  St. 

TheiC  an  ilw  Fdltiont  in  *ii  md  in  iWr  Tolumai  quarto,  inkMfe 
fcD  for  41.  11].  lid.  or  51.  Si.  according  (o  tbfir  rorwlition. 

Thi^  law  Tcnerablc  Bi^op  of  Durham  (Dr.  BAuiiHcn>«),  at 
drewing  his  clergj  on  (he  cfaaico  ofbuoks  [rharacterisei  this  0)8110)} 
*vric  in  the  foltuwing  tunas ;  —  "In  reading  the  New  TeMunn^  I 
iTCOraniE™!  Doddridge's  Family  Elpoutor,  as  an  tmpartial  iiiM*- 
jwtter  and  ^ilhful  monilor.  Other  ci|HHitiana  luid  cainmentaMa 
m^bt  ba  mentioned  ((rcatl  J  to  the  honour  oftiinr  reipective  aulliors 
for  their  aeveral  eictlleodn;  luch  ai  elegance  of  eipMiiion,  acin*- 
aeu  of  illiumlion,  and  ci^DUtneH  of  erudition  ;  but  I  knoiraf  W 
eipoiitor  who  uniiei  10  many  advantages  as  Doddridge;  wbedar 
Tou  regard  the  Rddilj'  of  hi*  venion,  the  fulness  and  pcrspicuiit  of 
bu  compoMtion,  the  utility  of  hi«  general  and  historicaj  infbnnatioB, 
the  impartiality  of  his  doctrinsl  commenis,  or,  lastly,  the  piH;  nt 
pulorsl  earnettneii  of  his  moral  and  religiout  application*.  Hete 
made,  ai  lie  prorcHCi  to  have  done,  ample  use  of  the  camtDeatatm 
thai  preceded  blm  ;  and  in  the  eiplanittion  nf  grammatical  AB- 
cullies  he  lia*  profited  much  more  from  the  philological  nriteri  en 
the  Greek  Testament  than  lould  alm<»t  hate  hcen  eipecled  is  s 
multirariousau  undertaking  as  tlie  Familg  EijfitUor.  Inilerd,  fa 
all  the  most  foluable  purpose*  of  a  Commentary  on  tbe  New  Toto. 
meni  ihc  Family  Expositor  cannot  fall  too  early  inin  the  tumdt  d 
thoM)  intended  far  holy  orders."  (Sermons  and  Tract*,  p.  la.) 
This  Bdmirsble  commentary  is  in  the  litl  of  book*  reconinicn<lnI  bf 
Bishops  Watton  and  Toralinc,  and  almost  every  odier   thvolucial 

The  Harmony  of  the  Pour  Gospels ;  in  which  the  natufki 
order  of  each  is  preserved,  with  a  paraphrase  and  tioto.  B; 
J.  Maciniqht,  D.D,  410.  3  vols.  1 7S6 ;  ad  edit.  17^3.  g  ^iJ, 
8vo.  Various  editions.  Price  of  the  4[o.  copies,  s/,  s»,,  hiI 
of  the  svo.  1/.  u. 

A  New  Literal  Translation,  from  the  origino!  Greek,  of  iH 
the  apostolical  EpJstlea;  with  a  Co'niDcntnry,  and  Nolo 
philological,  critical,  explanatory,  and  practical.  To  which  ii 
added,  a  History  of  the  Life  of  the  Apostle  P«u1,     By  Jama 

MAriNioiiT,  Db.     *  vols.  Ito.  17»5.     Price  lO/.  loi sto. 

with  llie  Gn^  Text,  6  vols,  sd  edition,  with  the  Life  ol  the 
Author,  price  3/.  3i.  Without  the  Greek  Tpit,  in  3  %oU.  4to 
price  5/.  St..i  and  4  vols.  8to.  tl.  6t. 
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^  The  Four  Gospels  translated  from  the  Greek ;  with  pro* 
lioiinaiy  Dissertations  and  Notes.  By  George  Campbell,  O.D 
F.R.S.  Edinburgh ;  Principal  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen. 
4to.  2  Tols.  London,  1790;    8vo.   2  vols.  Edinburgh,   1807. 
5d  edit.  London,  in  5  vols.  8vo.     Price  from  1/.  16#.  to  2/.  2$, 

Annotations  on  the  Four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Compiled  and  abridged  for  the  use  of  Student^  [By 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Elsley.]  2d  edition,  London,  1812.  3  vols  8vo. 
and  various  subsequent  editions.    Price  1/.  4s. 

Annotations  on  the  Epistles,  being  a  continuation  of  Mr. 
Elsley's  Annotations  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  and  principally 
designed  for  the  use  of  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  By  the 
Rev.  James  S LADE,  M. A.  London,  1816.  3  vols.  8vo.  and 
various  subsequent  editions.    Price  I6i. 

Recensio  Synoptica  Annotationis  Sacrse,  being  a  Critical 
Digest  and  Synoptical  Arrangement  of  the  most  important 
Annotations  on  the  New  Testament,  Exegetical,  Philological, 
and  Doctrinal :  carefullv  collected  and  condensed,  from  the 
best  Commentators,  both  Antient  and  Modern,  and  so  digested 
as  to  form  one  consistent  Body  of  Annotation,  in  which  each 
Portion  is  systematically  attributed  to  its  respective  Author, 
and  the  forei^  Matter  tran^Jated  into  English  ;  the  whole  ac* 
coropanied  with  a  copious  Body  of  original  Annotations.  By 
the  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloomfield,  M.A.  Part  L  contains  the 
four  Gospels.  London,  1826.  3  vols.  8vo.  Part  II.  coa- 
tiuns  the  Acts  and  Epistles.    London,  1827.    4  vols.  8vo. 

It  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  tliis  elaborate  and  comprcbcnsive 
work  that  it  omits  all  those  illustrations  which  are  to  be  found  in  th» 
valuable  Family  Bible  of  Dr.  D'Oyly  and  Bishop  Mant,  in  tha 
Commentaries  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  and  Hilr.  Hewlett,  in  the  An- 
notations of  Messrs.  Elsley  and  Slade,  and  in  the  larger  Introduc- 
tion of  the  Author  of  the  pfiesent  volume. 

The  Apocalypse,  or  Revelation  of  St.  John,  translated,  with 
Notes  critical  and  explanatory.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Dis- 
sertation on  the  divine  Origin  of  the  Book,  in  answer  to  the 
Objections  of  the  late  Professor  Michaelis;  with  a  biographical 
chart  of  writers  in  the  early  Christian  Church,  who  appear  to 
have  afibrded  Evidence  in  favour  of  the  Apocalypse.  By  John 
Chappei  WooDHousE,  DJD.  London,  1806.  Royal  8vo. 
Price  18#. 

*'  This,"  said  the  late  Bishop  Hurd,  **  is  the  best  book  of  the 
kind  I  ba^e  seen.  It  owes  its  superiority  to  two  things,  —  the 
author's  understanding,  for  the  most  part,  the  apocalyptic  symbols 
in  a  spiritual^  not  a  literal  sense :  Secondly,  to  the  care  he  has  taken 
to  fix  the  precise  import  of  those  symbols,  fVom  the  use  made  of 
them  by  the  old  prophetical  and  other  writers  of  the  Old  and  New 
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Still  man)'  dilBnillin  re 
tiAe  oT  (he  end, "     (^MamtKripl  Hair  of  tit  lale  Bu/up  Umi,  m 
Uank  leaf  of  a  pnsenlBlian  cofy  of  llai  aarh,  ia  the  lUr  '   " 

itas-     S«u    Centluiaaii's   Aliguine,   vol.   Iiiwii.  part  ii.   p>  31 
After  luch  cnmrnendalion  ui;  furlhcr   obwrTBtioii  i*  utiiM 
The  Iclt  of  Ihe  Apocaljpic  u  bandsDInely  printed  in  three  coluBB^ 
iKiitDtintng  the  tmtt  Of  Gnfab»ch'»  secortd  edition  of  the  NcwTbU- 
ment,  Dr.  W.'s  onn  (mntUlloti  (hmi  h,  snd  the  authorised  •■    ~ 
from  wliicli  he  never  departs  hut  when   the  lenu  requires  it. 
Viuder  who  is  dcdroui  of  teeing  analf  m  or  tliii  mosl  eicellnit  m 
m^' consult  dw  Britiifa  Critic,  (O,  S.)  vqI.  xx\x.   pp.  I90— 
■lid  the  Eclectic  Review,  (O.  S.)  to),  ii.  part  ii.  'pp.  914 — !K 

A  Paraphrase  and  Notss  on  the  Revelndon  of  St.  Jel 
By  Mosei  LowuAN.  Ito.  2d  ediL  London,  1745.  Rso.  4th  cT 
London,  1807,    Price  ia>.  ed.  to  lai. 

'     Sishops  Watson  snd  Tomline  include  (hia  work  in  their  n 
lists :   Dr.   Doddridge  hu  said  of  it,  Ihnt  he  '*  has  recrired   i 
'tttftftictiDn  from  il,  wWi  respert  to  manj  difficulries"  hi  th 
t4  Be»elKion,  ihiNn  he  ■'  ev«r  fiiund  elsewliew,  w  vxprrtti  ti 
fiMnd  It  all."  (Worli«,  vol.  ii.   Ln.'ds  edit.  p.  .17.) 

NumerouM  iranslutionn  of  detadied  booln  of  ibo  Old    sml  I 
TestiiDcnl   have  aX  Tariout  limes   been  piililitlityl   bir    Arc 
Noncome,  Biilicqi  Lowth,  the  Rev,  Dr.  Blii]m«,v,  Dr.  J.  M,  G 

and  pbilologcrs,  for  accounts  of  trliiiii  At 
;ed  to  refer  to  his  Larger  Iiitroductioo. 

The  Scripture  Testimonies  to  the  Divini'j-  of  our  LorJ  apJ 
JSa'vJour  Jesus  Cliriht,  collected  and  llbEtTiited  tty  the  Rn. 
George  HoLDEN,  M.A.     Landon,  1S90.  Bvo.   Price  lOt.edL 

The  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiali :  an  loquirj,  wbk 
a  View  to  a  sntisfiictory  Determination  of  the  Doctrine  tu^ 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  concarning  the  Person  «rchri»l,  Bt 
John  Pye  Smith,  D.D.  London,  1818-1811.  3  toIi.  wco. 
Price  1/.  41. 

Uoth  thcAC  Irulf  valuable  works  were  publrJied  in  dcKmccvf 
'Ihnt  eardinol  doctrine  of  the  Christian  revelation, — lh«  mpMlfci 
'  Deity  of  our  Lrail  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  but  they  chuai  ■  ib- 
tincl  ttotice  in  this  place,  on  account  of  tliv  very  numtnnis  philob- 
girat  and  criliol  mplunallDns  of  impanant  paungen  of  ScripntVi 
-which  Iheycontain.  From  frequenily  consulting  Iheni,  tha  liui 
'of  IhcH  piiges  on,  with  confidence,  lUue  thai  thej  arc  Marli^,ii( 
which  the  student  will  never  regret  the  pufclMH :  ouli  cOAUim 
most  valuable  matter  peculiar  to  itself ;  and.  logetlur,  they  fona  ito 
most  eluborntc  defenci.'  and  proof  of  tlie  dciiy  u(  Jesus  Chriiii  extfM 
inourlangungv.  The  value  of  Dr.  Smith's  work  is  rnbaiuc^l? 
ita  learmid  vindicaliont  of  niBJiy  important  powagea  of  the  Saovl 
ScppiuTcs  from  the  erroneous  ialerprcMUaas  of  tin  mwlcm  Mata> 
gian  commentator*  of  Gcrauny, 


•■"Ifc6«w»ftitea«iidunBn8werebli!Di«™ri«Bnd  DIhw 
the  Aloneinenr,  hy  Arrhbi«1ia]>  Magw,  irould  have  beei 
iBIhu  lilt,  but  Tor  ihe  clrcumtUncc  of  ibeir  eitreme 

oMBeifUeni  taigli  price,  occssioncil  bj  ibeir  baving  been  en 


I -£■  r- Concordaiicn,  DictiooiHes,  and  Commnn'pUcc  Boaki  o( 
the  Bible. 

,  The  Hebrew  Concordance  udaptctl  to  the  Englisli  Bible  j 
Jraosed  after  the  method  of  BusCorl".  Bv  John  T*YLOft,  [D.D.] 
'of  Norwich,    London,  1754.  2  vols,  folio, 

Abrahami  Tbdmuii  Concordanti.-c  Gnecx  Versionis  vulgo 
dibtleun.  Interpretum.  Amstcliedami  etTrajeeti  adRhcilum. 
IBIS,  a  »ols.  foUo.      Price  2!.  121.  6rf.  to  .V.  J3i.  6d.  : 

Novi  Testsmcnti  Grsd  Jesu  Cbristi  Ttimeion,  aliisCoil- 
eordBotin,  its  concinnHtum,  ut  et  lorn  rcpericndi,  et  vocum 
,^iepi  i^ificationec,  et  signification um  diveriitates  per  co'll*- 
Uoeein  tnvestigandi,  ducis  instar  esse  posiit.  Opera  Eraanii 
^fwiDii,  Gnec.  Lat.  et  Mathem.  Prof.  Accedit  nova  prK- 
fatto  Kmesti  Salomoniii  Cvnriani.  Lipsic,  IT17.  folio.  Lon- 
■4lini,  1H19.    3  Tols.  Bvo.  Price  1/.  ii. 

A  Complete  Concordance  to  theHoly  ScripturcEof  tbeOld 
and  New  r«tament;  or,  a  Dictionary  aud  Alphabetical  Indoc 
to  the  Bible.  In  two  Porte.  By  Alexander  Cbddbm,  M.A. 
London,  1BS5.  4to.  1/.  li.  besides  various  other  editions.  1  1 
,  A  new  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Oldand 
'^fw  T^lameut ;  or,  a  Dictionary  and  Alphalictical  Indes-tp 
^'e  Bible,  together  with  the  various  Significations  of  the  pfi^- 
a|)al  Word),  by  which  the  true  Meaning  of  many  Passageaii 
!  jhown.  By  the  Rev.  John  Biitte  11  worth.  London,  17^7} 
iikS;  IBIG.  Bvo.     Price  1  Si.  to  1 5t. 

Cnlrnet's  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible,  Historical,  Crifita, 

(jeographical,  and  Etymological ;  wherein  are  cxplahied  tbe 

Proper  Names  in  the  Old  and  New  Testamenlsj  the  NatoraJ 

).JVodaclians,  Animals,  Vi^lablei,  Minerals,  Stones, Gems,  &c; 

j.tiie  Antiquities,  HaMtt,  Buildings,  and  other  Curiosities  of  the 

■flei/ti  with  a  Chronological  History  of  the  Bibia,  Jewish  Q^ 

-.'laodar.  Tables  of  the  Hebrew  Coins,  Wogbti,  Measures,  ftc, 

.  iftc.     Fourth  Edition,  revised,  corrected,  and  aueB:iealcd  wi|h 

■"■'mrljwenjive  scries  of  plates,  explanatory,  illustrative,  and omn- 

1'  mental,  under  the  direction  of  C.  Taylo*.     London,  1893. 

"StoIs,  -no.    Price  9/.  9j. 

'     A  Theological,  Biblical,  and  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary;  setv- 

1  general  note-book  to  ilhiitrate  the  Old  and  New 

—  --  ~  r'--->~  '-  ihe  Practices  and  Opinions  of  All 

"Cffbw- 

Pfice 


TMlament"  as  a  Guide  to  the  Practices  and  Opinions  of'ftll 
Seels  and  Religions,  and  as  a  CvclopEedin  of  Religions  Kirbw- 
IMge.    By  John  RoaiNsoH,  D.b.  London,  tRlS.  8V0.    FHce 
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A  SyBteiu  of  Revealed  Religion,  digested  under  praptf 
bcaiU.and  composed  in  the  cx|]rest  words  ofScnpture;  coit- 
tjiining  all  that  the  Sacred  Records  reveal  with  respect  to 
Ductnne  and  Duty.  %  Jolin  Wakdes,  Xl.A.  Loodon,  ITM. 
llo.   1SI9-   Si  vols.   Bvo.     Price  IJ.  1«- 

Chriitinn  Institutes,  or  the  Sincere  Word  of  God  collected 
DUt  of  tlie  Old  an<l  New  Teitameois,  digested  under  propyl 
heads,  and  delivered  in  the  very  word]  of  Scripture.  B; 
Francis  GxtTHKu.,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Chetter.  idna.  variout 
editions.    Price  Si.  ed. 

§  6.  —  Canneitons  of  Sacred  and  Profane  History  ; 

Biblical  AntiquiliiM,  and  on  other  Hiuorical  Circi 

the  Bible. 

The  Sacred  and  Prorane  Hintory  of  the  World,  coooectd 
from  the  Creation  of  the  World  to  the  IMbsoIuIioi)  of  ifae  A^f' 
rian  Empire.  By  S,  SHuuKfonu,  M.A.  8vo.  4  rslf.  Lontkii^ 
1743,  best  edition.  This  well  known  and  valuable  woilc  blf 
been  several  times  reprinted.     Price  If.  7*.  to  ll.  lOt. 

The  Old  and  New  Testament  connected  in  the  llisbiry  o( 
the  Jews,  und  Neighbouring  Niitions,  from  tlia:  DeclenxiDi)  t£ 
the  Kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  to  the  Time  of  Christ. 
Humphrey  Piiideauk,  DD.  8ro.  4  vols,  London,  1 
ediL  rcpnnted  in  1  vola.  §vo.  Loadon,lSI7.  Prii:elf.l^ 
to  1/.  10*. 

The  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  Hiitory,  from  t 
Death  of  Joshua  ui^til  the  Decline  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Im_ 
and  Judah.  Intended  to  complete  the  worki  of  Bhuckfoa 
luid  Pridcaux.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Ri:*&ell,  LL.D.  Londa 
1827.  in  3  vols.  8VO. 

A  History  of  the  Holy  Bihie,  from  the  be{[ini 
World  to  the  ^tablishmcnt  of  Christianity  :  witb  Antwen  a 
Infidel  Objections,  Dissertations  on  t)ie  mojt  remarkable  Pi 
loges  and  most  important  Doctrines,  and  a  Connection  of  tl 
Profane  with  the  Sacred  Writings.  By  the  Rev.  ThoH, 
Stacxiiouse,  A.m.  The  whole  corrected  und  intproved  |L 
theUight  Bev.  George  Gl£:o,  LL.D.  one  of  the  BUhopai 
the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church.  London,  1817.  3  vols.  " 
s  well  knomn  nnil  tituBblv  ' 


wiIhf<ir«bciu(3/.K 


The  ial  sdilian 
lishcdBt4/.  14i.  Qd.,  butnuij  frequently  lie  m 

Scripture  Chronology;  or.  on  Account  of  Time  from  ti» 
Creation  of  the  World  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Arthur  BEDi-oaD.     London,  1730.  Folio.  Price  1/.  1. 

A  New  Anolvsis  of  Chronology.in  which  an  ntlempti* 
to  explain  the  History  and  Antiijuitiea  of  the  primitive  Ni 
of  the  World,  and  the  Proiihccies  relating  to  them,  on 
ciples  tending  to  remove  (lie  imperfection  and  discordnucci 


m  tM 


pifigfittng  sjnteow.    By  the  Rev.  Willuun  Hales,  D.D;  4to. 
a  voU.  in  four  part&     LoDdon,  1809 — 1812.    Price  8/.  8#. 

The  title  of  this  work  very  inadequately  describes  its  multifarious 
eontents.  Besides  treating  on  Sacred  Chronology,  it  contains  a  trea- 
aare  of  most  valuable  elucidations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Tliis 
work  ia  now  becoming  scarce. 

Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies  which  hare  been  remarkably^ 
ftilfilledy  and  at  this  time  are  fulfilling  in  the  World.  By* 
Thomas  Newton,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Bristol.  London,  1759  or 
1766,  3  vols.  8vo.     Price  l/.  4#. ;  or  1817,  3  vols.  8vo.  18i. 

History  the  Interpreter  of  Prophecy.  By  the  Rev.  Henry 
Kbtt,  B.D.    London,  1817.  2  vols.  8vo.    Price  14#. 

A  Key  to  the  Prophecies :  or,  a  Concise  View  of  the  Pre* 
dictions  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  By  the 
Rev.  David  Simpson,  M. A.  London,  1816.  8vo.    Price  9i. 

The  Natural  Histoiy  of  the  Bible :  or,  a  Description  of  all 
the  Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Fishes,  Reptiles,  and  Insects,  Trees, 
Plants,  Flowers,  Oems,  and  Precious  Stones,  mentioned  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures.  Collected  from  the  best  Authorities,  and 
alphabeticaUy  arranged  by  Thaddeus  Mason  Habris,  D.D. 
Boston  (Massachussetts),  1820.  8vo.  Reprinted  at  London, 
1824.  8VO.  Price  99,  An  Abridgment  in  12mo.  with  plates, 
London,  1825.    Price  8i. 

Moses  and  Aaron :  or,  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Rites  used 
by  the  antient  Hebrews.  By  Thomas  Godwin.  London,  164 1. 
4to.    Price  4t, 

Jewish  Antiquities ;  or,  a  course  of  Lectures  on  the  three 
first  Books  of  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron .  By  David  Jenni ngs, 
D.D.  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1766.  Price  ISs.;  or  1823, 
2  vols.  8vo.    Price  I4s. 

The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews  carefully  compiled  from  au- 
thentic sources,  and  their  customs  illustrated  by  modem 
Travels.  By  W.  Brown,  D.D.  London,  1820.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Price  1/.  4s. 

Illustrations  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  in  three  Parts.-  By  the 
Rev.  George  Paxton.  Edinburgh,  1825.  Second  edition, 
5  vols.  8vo.     Price  1/.  16#. 

Observations  on  divers  Passages  of  Scripture,  placing  many 
of  them  in  a  lisht  altogether  new,  —  by  means  of  circum- 
stances mendoneu  in  Books  of  Voyages  and  Travels  into  the 
East.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Harmer^  London,  1816.  4  vols, 
8VO.  best  edition.    Price  2/.  88, 

Oriental  Customs;  or,  an  lUustradon  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, by  an  Explanatory  Application  of  the  Customs  and  Man- 
ners of  the  Eastern  Nations.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Burdeb,  A.M. 
Sixth  edition.  1822.  2  vols.  8vo.    Price  1/.  4/. 
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Thi!  r»  an  u«cFul  ahridgmcnl  of  Harmcr's  ObaMTVlioni.  widi 
many  mluBble  addittoni  rroin  (vconl  royitgen  and  IniTclMn,  wrtagld  1 
in  lilt  order  of  Ihe  Boolu,  ChapUn,  and  Vene*  at  (lie  Bibl^  — 

Oriental  Liceratute,  i^liedlo the  IlluslrUJoii  otOit  Sxitil' 
Scn]itureb ;  espewallj  with  reference  U  AnliquilieS)  Tnulitio^I 
and  Manners,  cDlIecleil  from  the  niu^t  celebrateil  wriii^f  wai 
truvcllers,  both  antient  and  inudern,  dehisncil  ns  *  SMud1a7 
Oiientst  CiuMoiB.  By  the  S(».  Saoiuel  Bukueb,  AM.  L<w<ii 
don,  1SS3.     9  voU.  Svo.     Price  I/.  4c.  <, 

Sacrc4  Geogra()h)>:  being  a  Geogra»hical  and  HbtWic^lt 
Account  i»f  Pieces  mentioned  in  the  Iluly  Stripiwrct.  Bf 
Edward  Wei.i.b,  D.D.  Oxford,  1819.  S  vols.  evo.  beudeavfr 
lious  othet  edilions.     Price  tSt. 


The  preceding  caUdogue  hat  been  framed  an  a  principle  tii 
Klection,  which  should  cumprise  one  ur  innre  work*  on  (be 
most  iiiipurtant  topics  of  Sacred  Lilerature,  both  Critical  md 
Practical,  as  well  eu  Geographical  and  IIistoricul,and of  vnrioiu 
prices;  whence  students  maj  (with  the  advicu  of  expenmctil 
tutors)  choose  such  h9  are  best  adapted  to  thinr  iiumedisic 
wantt.  As  everj  one  may  not  have  the  meiuu  of  procuni^ 
the  whole  of  the  books  above  enumerated,  the  aulhor 
jcaat  the  following 


LIST, 


Comprising  the  mi 

lures,  which  he  trusts  will  be  found  suncient 
nary  purposes  of  »tudy. 

D'Allemand's  Edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 

Bev.  E.  Valpy'a  Edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  with  Ni 

In  3  roll.  8VO. 
Vetus  Teslamentum  Gnecura  (Vnlpy's  Edition),  8vo. 
Holy  Bible,  with  marginal  renderings  and  reference*,  Bvo. 
Rev.  Geo.  Town«end*B Harmony  oflhe  OldTestament.  9 

—  -  ■  —       Harmony  of  the  New  Testameint.  St( 

Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  H 
Scriptures.     By  the  author  of  this  volume.  4  «o1i.  Svo. 

Professor  Lee's  Lectures  on  the  Hebrew  Langui^e.  svo. ; 
Mr.  Yentes's  Hebrew  Grammar,  svo. 

Gibbs's  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon,  svo. 
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PMlmnt't  Hebrew  and  English  Leincon.  8vo. 

'  Gneek  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,  edited  by  • 

the  Rev.  H.  J.  Rose. 
Wnim^r  Gnedk  Gratniirar  of  the  New  Testament.  8vo.  ' 

RobiMOD'tf  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament,'" 

8v<o.;  or, 
Wahl's  aavis  Philologica  Nov!  Testamen  ti. 
Rev.  Dr.  D'Oyl/s  and  Bp.  Mant's  Commentary  on  the  Bible^  - 

5  vols.  4to. 
Rer.  Matthew  Henry's,  or  Rev.  Tho.  Scott's  Commentary  oh 

the  Bible,  each  6  toIs.  4to.,  and  Rer.  W.  Buricitt's  Expo-^' 

sitoTf  Notes,  &c.  on  the  New  Testament,  will  be  found  - 

particularly  useful  for  practical  and  expository  study. 
Bp.  Home's  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  2  vols.  8vo. 
Rev.  Messrs.  Elsley's  and  Sladc*s  Annotations  on  the  New 

Testament,  5  vols.  Svo. 
Rev.  S.  T.  Bloomficld's  Rocensio  Synoptica  Annotationis  Sa- 

crae,  &c  7  vols.  Svo. 
Rev.  Dr.  Doddridge's  Family  Expositor,  C  vols.  svo. 
Rev.  Dr.  Robinsoirs  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  Dictionary,  8vd.  ^' 
Df.  Harris's  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  Svo.  '  ' 

Rev.  Grco.  Holden's  Testimonies  to  the  Deity  of  Christ,  Svo. 
Rer.  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  ] 

5  vols.  Svo.  ' 

R^v.  J.  Butterworth's  Concordance,  8vo.  ^ 

a.  Gfastrell's  Christian  Institutes,  l2mo.;  or, 
•.  Warden's  System  of  Revealed  Religion,  2  vols.  svo.  " '! 

Pp.  Newton's  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,  2  vols.  svo. 
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A   COKCISX     CHRONOLOGICAL  JTABLK    OP  THE     FSIXCIVAI. 
JiXNTIONUI  IN   THE  OLD  >.KJ>   XZW   TKSTAMKHTS. 


I.  Old  TzsTAXBiiT  Hisfoar. 


The  Creation  of  the  World 4004 

Noah  bora 294S 

Peleg  (son  of  Heber).  —  Division  of  the  earth  into  fami- 
lies and  languages.. SJ?47 

Abraham  bora • ....,  1996 

Call  of  Abraham 19S1 

Ishmael,  son  of  Abraham  and  Hagar,  born 191O 

Destruction  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  and  the  cities  of  the 

plain 1898 

Covenant  with  Abraham  renewed 1898 

Birth  of  Isaac 1871 

Isaac  marries  Rebekah 185$ 

Jacob  marries  Leah  and  Rachel 1759 

Joseph  sold  into  Egypt 17S8 

Jacob  and  his  family  go  into  Eg^'pt 1706 

Death  of  Jacob 1689 

Death  of  Joseph 1655 

A  Revolution  m  Egypt.  —  The  Israelites  persecuted^...  1577 

Birth  of  Moses 1571 

The  Exodus  from  Egypt 1491 

The  Delivery  of  the  Law 1490 

The  death  of  Moses ;  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into 

the  promised  land,  under  Joshua......... 1451 

The  Administration  of  the  Elders  and  Judges,  after  the 

death  of  Joshua 1445,&c. 

Saul  appointed  and  consecrated  king 1095 

The  accession  of  David  to  the  throne 1055 

The  reifjin  of  Solomon  alone 1014 

The  deuication  of  the  temple..... 1004 

Accession  of  Rehoboam,  and  the  secession  of  the  ten 

tribes  under  Jeroboam 975 
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Kings  of  Israel/or  264  Years, 

Before 
Chriflt 

Jeroboam  I................  975. 

Nadab 954 

Baasha 953 

Elah.. 950 

Zimri  conspires  against 

Elah,  and  reigns  seven 

da^s  at  Tirza. 

Omn 929 

Ahab...^ 918 

Ahaziah 897 

Jehoram  or  Joram 896 

Jehu 884 

Jeboahaz 856 

Joash 839 

Jeroboam  II.. 823 

An  interregnum  of  eleven 

years  b^ns 784 

Zachariah  son  of  Jero- 
boam   773 

Sballum    reigned     one 

month 772 

And  slain  by  Menahero...  770 

Pekahiah 760 

Pekah 758 

Anarchy  for  nine  years...  738 

Hoshea 729 

End  of  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  after  it  had  sub- 
sisted two  hundred  and 
fiily-four  years. 


Kings  qfJ^idah/or  388  Tearsik 

.'Befbut 
Chrifl 

Rehoboam 975 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Shi- 
shak  king  of  Egypt.  The 

Temple  plundered 975 

Abijah...... .'...::;  958 

Asa. .....l....^....'...,.  955 


Jehoshaphat ••••  914 

Joram •..•••••  889 

Ahaziah ..•••  88i| 

Athaliah 88^^ 

Amaziah ....•• 83& 

« 

Uzziah  or  Azariah 809 


Uzziah.  .   ; 

Jotham... ••  75% 

Ahaz 741, 

Hezekiah 126 


Kings  qfjudah  alone. 

Befoim 
Chriii 

Manass^ • ^^'^ 

Amon ^** 

Josiah «^<> 


f.  >  Qui* 

Idioaz,  son  of  Josiah... ••«.•. .••••... • ets 

Juboiakim • €0B 

Jbooniah,  CoDiab,4>r  Jehoiakim,  son  of  Jehoiakin] 599 

Zedekwh,  iindle  of  Jecohiah,  ori^nally  named  Mattaniah  597 

Zedekiah  revolts  against  the  Chudseans.. •••.... 590 

The  siege  of  Jerusalem  bj  Nebucbadnezsar. — Zedekiah's 

Flight. — He  is  depmea  of  sight.  ^^  Jernsaletn  iakxaiy  and 

the  temple  burnt 583 

Beginnmg  of  the  severity  years'  captivity. — The  destruction 

of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  after  it  had  subsisted  four 

hundred  and  sixty-eight  years  from  the  commencement 

of  David's  reign ;  and  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight 

years  from  the  separation  between  Judah  and  the  ten 

tribes. 

Daniel's  three  companions  cast  into  the  fieiy  furnace 560 

Nebuchadnezzar's  death. 

Evil-Merodach  succeeds  him ;  reigns  but  one  year. 

Belshazzar  his  son  succeeds  him •«.....•  559 

Cyrus  liberates  the  Persians,  and  takes  the  title  of  king...  558 

Belshazzar's  impious  feast ;  his  death 556 

Darius  the  Mede  succeeds  Belshazzar. 

Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  seventy  weeks.    (Dan.  ix.  x.).....  555 

Daniel  cast  into  the  lion's  den ••...,..»....  55S 

Cyrus  sets  the  Jews  at  liberty,  and  permits  their  return 

into  Judaea 547 

The  Jews,  returning  from  captivity,  renew  the  sacrifices 

in  the  temple 546 

Darius,  otherwise  Ahasuerus,  acknowledged  king  of  the 

Persians 521 

Haggai  the  prophet 520 

Zechariah  begins  to  prophesy 519 

Darius  allows  the  Jews  to  rebuild  their  temple 518 

Here,  properly,  end  the  seventy  years  of  captivity  foretold 

by  Jeremiah,  which  began  a.m.  3416. 
The   dedication  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  rebuilt  by 

Zcrubbabel 515 

Haman  vows  the  destruction  of  the  Jews,  and  procures 

from  Ahasuerus  an  order  for  their  extermination.... 508 

Esther  obtains  a  revocation  of  this  decree. 

Haman  I\ung  on  the  gallows  he  had  prepared  for  Mordecm. 

The  Jews  punish  their  enemies  at  Shushan,  and  throughout 

the  Persian  empire.  508 

Xerxes  succeeds  Darius... 485 

Xerxes  dies;  Artaxerxcs  succeeds  him , 475 

He  scuds  Ezra  to  Jerusalem  (Ezra  vii.  1.  7,  8.) 467 

Ezra  reforms  abuses  among  the  Jews.. .•••••••  4^ 


Before' 
.       ,       .  Chrirt 

Dedication  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  by  Neheiinah..«...,;«  454 
Nefaemiah  renews  the  covenant  of  Israel  with  the  Lord...  45!l 

Nehemiah  returns  to  king  Artaxerxes •• •« 44£ 

Nefaemiah  comes  a  second  time  into  Judasa,  and  reforms     '"^^v 

v.  abuses • •• »•..•.•..••••;•••  43^ 

Zechariah  prophesies  under  his  ffovemment ;  ako  Malachiy     > « 
whom  Severn  have  confoua£id  with  Ezra.  it 
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II.  Nsw  Testamxmt  Hwtobt. 


From  the  Birth  of  Jetxu  Christ  to  the  Completion  of  the 

Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  \ 

T.«r 

The  birth  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  4th 

year  before  a.  d 1 ', 

The  circumcision  of  Jesus  Christ ,       \\ 

Wise  men  come  to  worship  Je^us  Christ. 

Purification  of  the  holy  virgin.  —  Jesus  presented  in  the 

temple. 
Flight  into  Egjrpt.  ■        \ 

Massacre  of  tne  innocents  at  Bethlehem^ 
Herod  dies. 

Archelaus  appointed  king  of  Judaea  by  his  will. 
Return  of  Jesus  Christ  out  of  Egypt :  he  goes  to  dwell  at 

Nazareth. 

Archelaus  banished  to  Vienne  in  Gaul 9  . 

Jesus  Christ,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  goes  into  the  temple  of 

Jernsalem 12 

John  the  Baptist  begins  to  preach ..«,.    32 

Jesus  Christ  baptised  by  John  the  Baptist 35 

Jesus  goes  into  the  desert. 

The  second  passover  of  our  Saviour's  public  ministry. ••••.     34 

Our  Saviour  s  sermon  on  the  mount. 

Mission  of  the  apostles  into  several  parts  of  Judea..... 35 

John  the  Baptist  slain  by  order  of  Herod,  at  the  instigation 

of  Herodias. 

Lazarus  falls  sick  and  dies 3^ 

Jesus  comes  to  Jerusalem  to  be  present  at  his  third  and 

LAST  passover ;  — 
Institutes  the  Lord's  supper;  is  betrayed  and  crucified. — 

His  resurrection  and  appearance  to  many.  —  Ascension 

into  Heaven,  and  the  miraculous  effusion  of  the  Holy 

Soirit. 


Seven  deacons  chosen ;• • •••••«•«  37 

Stephen  martyred..* ..•• 57 

Saul  persecutes  the  chnrch ••.... S7 

Conversion  of  Saul •.....• 58 

Piaul  a  prisoner  atRome • 64 

Paul  set  at  liberty $s 

Paul's  second  imprisonment  at  Rome 68 

Paul  and  Peter  put  to  death,  there 69 

The  Emperor  Vespasian  enters  Judaea 70 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Titus,  and  the  Temple  burnt „  75 

John  banished  to  ratmos.. 95 

John  liberated... » „  99 

John  writes  his  Gospel  and  Revelation.. ,.,„  100 


No.  VII. 

A    TABLE   or   THE    FRIKCIFAL    PROPHECIKS    RELATIVK    TO    THC 

MESSIAH, 

WITH  THEIR  ACCOMPLISHUEMT,  AS  ESLATED  IK  THX    KS1¥  TESTAKEyi. 

1 .    That  A  Messiah  should  cuni^. 

Prophecy. — Gen.  iii.  15.  He  (the  secdof  tlie  woman)  shall  ^rtrtfc' 
thy  head,  and  thou  shall  bruise  his  heel.  Compare  Gen.  xxii.  1?^. 
xii.  3.  xxvi.  4.  xxviii.  4.  and  Psal.  Ixxii.  17. — Isa.  xl.  5.  Tlicglwj 
of  t]ic  Lord  shall  he  revealed,  and  all  flesh  shall  sec  it  togetlier.— 
Hagg.  ii.  7.   The  desire  of  all  nations  shall  come. 

Fulfilment.  —  Gal.  iv.  4.  When  the  fulness  of  time  was  come* 
God  sent  forth  his  son,  made  of  a  wonuin^  (four  thousand  years  afuf 
the  first  prophecy  was  delivered.)  —  Rom.  xvi.  20.  Tlie  God  of 
peace  shall  brid&c  Satan  under  your  feet  shortly.  —  1  John  iii.  S. 
The  Son  of  God  was  manifested  that  he  might  destroy  the  works  oi 
tlie  Devil,  (that  old  serpciit,  Rev.  xii.  9.)  See  also  Heb.  ii.  14.— 
Luke  ii.  10.  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  U 
to  all  people. 

9,  The  Time  when  he  should  come. 

Prophecy.  —  Gen.  xlix.  10.  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  firoo 
Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come.— 
The  Messiah  was  to  come  at  a  time  of  universal  peace,  and  wba 
there  was  a  general  expectation  of  him ;  and  while  the  second  tewfk 


Fm.fiilili'T.  — Wlien  the  Meninh  came,  the  vxplre  had  departed 
ftrnn  Jiid<h  ;  for  the  Jews,  though  governed  by  Iheir  dud  rulers  and 
BMgiitntfs,  jet  were  Gubject  lo  Ibe  pHramount  ■ulhorit]'  or  die  Bo- 
nun  eiitperarg ;  fa  was  evinced  by  tlieir  beinft  subject  to  tlie  cnraL 
nwDl  of  Augustus,  pacing  tribute  to  CiEur,  and  not  liaving  iho  ponet 
of  life  and  death.  Compora  Luke  ii.  1.  S — 5.:  Matt.  iiii.  20,51.; 
and  tbe  parallel  passages ;  and  John  ix.  10.  15. — When  Jesus  Christ 
auae  into  the  world,  the  Roman  wars  were  lerniinaled,  the  temple  of 
Janus  wu  bIiuI,  and  unirenal  peace  reigned  Hirougtwut  the  Homan 
empire  ;  and  a1)  nations,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  were  eipecting  tbs 
coming  of  some  extraordinarf  person.  See  Matt.  U.l — 10.  j  Mark 
XT.  13. ;  Lukcii.  2S.  3S. ;  and  Johui.  19 — iS.  for  the  expectation  of 
the  Jews.  ThetwoHoiBUihistorians.Sueloniusand  Tacitus. conBrm 
the  fulfllnient  of  the  prediction,  aslo  the  eipcctation  of  the  Gentiles 

3.  The  Diamir  or  his  CH/LUiCTTK,  —  Ihal  Ike  ilei^h  AaiUd  be 
Go.!  and  Han  hgelUer. 
PnOFiiiCT.  —  Psal.  ii.  T.  Tliou  art  my  Son,  this  dajr  have  I  be- 
gotten (heo.  —  Psa!.  ex.  1 .  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord.  —  Isa. 
ix.  6.  The  mighty  God,  the  everlnsting  Father.  —  Mic.  S.  S. 
Whose  goings  fOTlh  have  been  from  of  old,  from  ererlasting. 

FnLriLtiiNT.  —  Ileb.  i.  8.  Unto  the  Son,  he  saiUi, '  Thy  thronOp 
0  God,  is  for  ever  and  vvtr.'  Compare  MaU.  xiii.  42—55.;  Acts 
ii.  34,  as.  1  Cor.  xv.  34, ;  Hell.  i.  13 — Matt.  i.  23.  Tliey  shall 
call  Uis  name  Emmanuel,  that  is,  God  with  us. — John  i.  1.  14. 
The  JTord  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.  The  JFord  waa 
made  flesh  and  dwelt  amoni;  us. —  Komii.  5.  Of  whom  (the  fathers) 
m  coDoeming  tlie  lli!sli  Christ  came,  who  is  Gad  over  all,  blessed  for 
ever.      See  also  Col.  ii.  9. ;  1  John  v.  30. 

4.  From  wHou  he  uwi  (o  be  iacfnded. 
PaormcT.  —  From  the  first  woman.  Gen.  iii.  15.  From  Alira- 
AaniandhisdescendBnU(Gen.  xii.  S.iviii.  18.)t  lib  /noc,  (Gm. 
xKvi.  4.);  Jacob,  (Gen.  iiviii.  14.);  Judah,  [Gen.  xlii.  la) ; 
Jeue,  (IsL  xi.  1.)  ;  Da«id,  (Paal.  ci»ii.  11.  Imii.  4.  57. ;  Isa. 
vi.  13,14.  n.  7.;  Jer.  xaiii.  5.  and  axiiii.  90,  SI.) 

Fulfilment.  —  Gal.  iv.  4.  When  the  fulness  of  lime  was  come, 
Ood  sent  forth  his  son.  made  of  a  woman. 

Acts  iii.  S5.  The  covenant  which  God  made  with  our  Atheis, 
nying  unto  Abraham,  '  And  in  Ihy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of 
IbeeartlibcbleBsed.'  (See Matt.  i.  1.)— Heb.  vii.  14.  It  is  evident 
that  our  Lord  sprang  out  of.;WdflA.  — Rom.  iv.  12.  Isaiah  sailh  there 
shall  be  a  root  of  /n«.~  John  vii.  42.  Hath  not  the  Scripturo 
said,  ibat  Cbrisl  Cometh  of  the  levd  of  JDanUI.  See  also  Acu  ii.  SO. 
liU.  Uy. ;  Luke  i.  38, 

5.    That  Ike  JItidah  ihotild  be  bom  of  a  Xamtt. 
pBOrnicT.  — Isa.  vii.  14,     Bebald  a   Virgi»  shall  conceive  and 
bring  forth  a  Son. 
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AITENDIX. 

Tlie  Lard  liaill  creUcd  ■  Dew  lluag  aa  tbm  i«A; 
impas!.  a  inaii.  (N.  B.  r.k>  oMMnt  'iiiii|pW 
e  Mprainh,  whence  it  foMom,  titoi  tkg  i-*^-  ^^^ 
[intnry  arc  oiUg  Id  oMiitf  l««  mtk-mimck  ite  pi^te. 
»  6ap«  of  a  vhsi^  ani  tAm^irv  ■  Tm  CBuna 
Pranoo  oo  the  CiMd,   Art.    IIL   p.    III.  mk. 


Umjinphecy  I 

iri£.  ThatJm 
Mw^iah.  —  B 
171^.  tbiia) 

FuLriutEHT-  —  Uut.  L  S'l,  S5.  Jos^  look  hia  wife  mA  hm* 
her  nui,  till  slie  hwl  brought  fortli  her  firii  bora  $on.  rmuMi 
Luke  i.  86— as.  —  Mgtt.  i.  £3,  23.  All  thi.  hb  i^m.  tM  k 
might  be  fulfilled,  which  w«s  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  llxs  |>nvM. 
ujring,  ■  Behold  a  arpn  tiuii  be  wilh  child,  and  iImU  bring  AfA 

G.    The  PtACE  ii'Anv  (Ac  Mettiah  mutate  toTK. 

FKOFHun-.  —  Miu.  5.  %  Thou  BflAJf/iem  Ephntah.  thm^h  tfm 
be  littie  unung  tlie  thousands  of  Judah  ;  jet  out  of  that  itall  ta 
oome  forUi  unto  me  tballi  to  be  ruler  in  luacl. 

Fai.nu»iiT.  —  Luke  li.  4 — G.  All  west  to  b«  iBUal  (s  co- 
rolled),  everyone  into  hii  own  city.  And  Jiavpb  aln>  oval  if 
from  Galilee,  with  Mary  his  espoused  wite,  uutn  tl-lhUktm  i  mA 
while  Uicf  wen:  there  lAe  tn-m^Ai  ArlA  Air  ^^  tvrw  joi.  C<»- 
jwio  also  Luke  ii.  10,  tl.  16.  and  Malt.  ii.  1,  -i— «.  e.  11.  j  J^ 


.    Thni 


jAim/f/  6f  (*e  J/wnni'i^^rrcniHncT  and  jirrpanr  ha  ifoy. 

Malaehi  iiL  I.  and  iv.  5.  \  Isa.  xL  3.  ^  Luke  i. 


Beliotd   I  will  Knd  my  meswoger,  a»d  he  sliail 
hi^are  mei. 

FUI.FILMINT, —  Matt.  iii.  I.  In  tiiDsa  days  came  JjAh  lie  S^ 
preaching  in  the  wilderness  vf  Judca,  saying,  Re{>ent  ye,  ilic  ki 
dom  of  iieanen  a  at  hand.  —  MaiL  li.  1 4. ;  Luke  Tij.  27,  28.  1 
is  iviiu  wliich  woi  fur  to  come. 

8.    not  he  il-auld  begin  la  imttah  the  Gagirl  in  G«ui.n. 

PaorulcT.  —  I«a.  ii.  1,  2.  In  Galilef  of  llw  mriwu. 
people  thai  walUd  jn  darknesi  have  seen  a  great  light. 

ruLrn-uiUT.  —  UaU.  iv.  IS.  IT.      Now  wIhsi  J«um  hMnl  I 
John  wax  cast  into  piison,  he  departed  into  GatiUe.       Pm  i 
time  Jnus  Iwgiui  tu  pruacli  and  lo  say,  Kepeut,  for  the 
heaven  is  al  luuuL 


T  ami  LEuiat^TaK  g^  a^ 
•himgc  Ihr  taw  gf  J|fa»,  M 
!h  to  Jon  and  GmHet,  arf 


I 


9.    Thfl  the  SfeaiaS  irui  li,  be  a  P.o 

Jlfovi,  hul  ntpcrior  to  Aiin,  ti>Ao  alioi 

a  luv  and  more  pafecl  lov.;  eommo\ 

whuh  ihauld  ItutJ"^  ever. 

The  law  of  Moses  was  protnulgaicd  Id  the  JcwiUi  pvoplc  ^b- 
sirely,  uid  was  full  of  buitheusoiiie  eercmonics  ;  the  ■M'lilitsia 
joined  by  it  were  to  he  pLTfurnieil  only  at  Jcrualcnl,  -HI  it** 
ddiveted  by  a  man  to  mcu.      But, 
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FaariucT.  — (1.)  'Die  Mes^ah  it  (oretoU  to  he's.  prtip)i,l  tilu 
■MM  Mm.  Dwi.  15.  18.  "  Tlie  Lord  Oiy  God  rill  raiM  up 
BOlatbK  tjirojdut  Atunlbe  m<d»  of  llue,  of  U^  brL'tfarcn,  like  unto 
me.  Unu  bim  ■hall  ;e  hearken."  For  Moacs  diScn  (torn  all  llir 
«^tt  Oitl  TailMneiil  prophet*  in  tliia,  IhU  be  was  truljr  a  legiilatnr, 
tfw  friend  of  Cad  (Exod.  uiiii>  11.)  and  wai  dialinguiiilicd  b]'  rho 
^■tltiluda  of  his  miraclo.   (Oeul.  iixiT.  11.) 

(2.)  The  iUmBit  wai  Lo  'tiwcr  a  yicw  laa,  ba.  iv.  3.  0«t  nf 
ZiOD  ibUI  go  fortli  thi-  law,  and  cliv  word  of  Ihc  law  trma  Jeru- 

(9.)  1^1  taw  was  lo  be  canm^n '.>  a// nnTruiu;  tec  Ira.  u.  9,  9. 
and  li.  '1, 5. 

(4.)  The  new  kworcOTonatit  of  ihr  Meniah  «a»  toendurelbr 
rva;  ew  Isa.  lii.  S 1 ;  Jar.  mi.  34.;  EirJi.ixavL  S7.  iixvii.  SO^ 
ka.  W.  9.  bu.  S.  ;  Jer.  uiii.  4a  ;  Eiek.  xui*.  95.  j  Dan.  ^ii 
113, 14. ;  ba.  ilHi.  6.  liii.  9. 

Fou'lttmr.  —  Chrat  is  n  propbel  iafiiiilel;  *Dpeli«  to  M09Ca  ; 

(I.)   As  ta  hit  pCTian Hi-b.  iii.  5.  G.    Mmcs  icnij.  »ni>i<>t>in>l 

in  all  his  Hduk,  m  a  wrranfi  (or  a  tcstimonj  of  tiioae  Ihings  which 
vcre  to  be  spoken  after ;  but  Chriiit  as  a  Son  oitt  \\ia  own  housi', 
wImmC  boue*  are  »t. 

(8.)  Ai  to  bit  lam.  —  Heb.vM.  tS.  19.  Tbtre  ia  a  diiannuttin;; 
of  the  conunandment  going  iH'fcJre,  for  Ihe  weaknen  and  ungimflt- 
nblcness  thereof  j  for  the  law  made  nolhing  jjetfeci,  but  tlie  briiiginf 
in  of  a  betler  h(^ie,  (i.  e.  of  ■  new  luw),  did,  by  Ilw  which  we  draw 
ui^  tn  God. 

Tlie  law  of  MoMB  belouged  lo  one  ulian  odI;,  but  tba  Goapcl, 
vrhich  is  tlw  Uw  of  Cbriit,  ii  designed  fir  all  naliont.  Compaie 
Nos.  (3)  and  (4 J  of  ihe  precvding  [iredictions  with  Matt,  xitjii.  ■■>, 
Sa  ;  Mark  »i.  ^O. ;  and  Col.  L  SS, 

{3.)  At  (0  Ihc  beaejits  lie  hai  cenfirred.  -~  Mosra  delivered  tht- 
IsTaelitei  ftrHn  their  cruel  bondage  in  Egypt;  he  was  Ihc  mediaiui 
of  tiN  corenant  between  God  and  ka  people;  ha  condacted  them 
tlirough  Uie  dnert  into  Canaan,  and  intiured«l  with  God  fur  them ; 
but  all  tbetc  were  only  temporal  beneflti.  On  Ihe  otlier  haiid. 
Christ  saves  ali„  that  truly  bvliere  in  hrm  and  unfdgnedly  repeal, 
yrom  the  guillt  the  power,  and  the  puniUuneni  a!  thth  tint.  (Matt. 
i.  23. )  He  batb  obtained  a  more  excellent  miniiilr}  by  hew  ntuch 
alio  he  if-  (be  mediator  of  b  lictler  corenant,  which  wai  eslablidwd 
upon  better  promiwt.  (Heli.  riii.  6.)  SeealioHeh.  vii.  3'J.  ii.  15. 
■it.  34. ;  12  Cor.  lii.  6.  Christ  hai  reconciled  the  world  unto  God 
(9  Cor.  V.  19. ;  I  Johnii.  3.);  and  iiaa  given  uaan  example  thai  we 
^uld  follow  hia  atopi.  (1  I'et.  ii.  21 — 93.)  As  our  forerunner. 
lie  lutli  entered  into  heaven,  IliM  vbcre  he  !>,  tberc  hii  follower. 
aukj  be  olao  (Hell.  vi.  SO.  a.  S4. ;  John  liv.  3,  3.  ^ ;  and  at  an 
ndcxale  lie  ever  liteth  to  make  iatercauion  for  all  lliat  come  untu 
Godl^  liim.     (1  Jdinii.  1. ;  Hclt.  rii.  33.) 

(4.)  Ai  »  If  drcHBiUimect  ef  Afj  dcaHi.  —  M.ms  died,  in  one 
«M»W|  for  liie  iuiquitiei  of  hii  people.  Thetr  rebellion,  whiA  was 
Ihe  octinion  of  ii.  drew  down  ibe  drrine  dinplcasure  upon  ihera  and 
npoD  hini.      See    Deut.  i.  liT.      Moaa   Ihercfoie  went  up  in   ttu 


ATPEtiRlX. 


fight  of  the  people  to  the  lap  of  Mount  Nebot  and  Ibtfelie  W 

when  he  Hu  in  perfect  vigour.  Quitt  atifiVred  for  the  tiaso(«i«i' 
kiDil,  nnd  vas,  led  up  in  the  pretence  of  ibe  'peepk  to  CaliV^ 
wlicrc  he  died  in  the  flower  of  his  ag«. 

"  Let  lu  worch  alt  the  records  of  umniTul  hiMitrr,  uul  acailMIl 
can  Knd  n  man  who  was  so  like  to  Mo^e*  at  Chriu  »«».     '*    ' 
oanqot  Gnil  such  B<me,then  ve  have  found  UJM.of  wlivn       _ 
in  we  i-jvi  and  Ilie  propliets  did  write,  to  be  Jfnia  uf  Naaucth  V 
Son  Or  God." 
K>.    Tini  Hb  ^fetuah  Aotdd  cirn^nn  ha  ioctrine  by  grMi  Mil 

Ptoruicr.  —  Isa.  iilt,  Ji  6.  llicn  tlie  ryr>  of  Ibe  Uiirf  (b 
'ftfifif.  bdJ  llw  can  of  the  dei^  shall  be  uiuUifrpeif  .•  i3um  i' 
Jam^'inan  leap  as  an  liatt,  and  Ibe  Itmgitc  of  ttie  tkumt  HDg. 

^DLFiLHEHT.  —  Mailli.  u.  4,  5.  Jeiui .  .  .  aid,  ■  Ga  ■ 
J  jhu  iliow;  liuiigs  which  je  do  hear  and  ute  :  the  Uatd  n  _  _ 
niil,  and  tli>  ^ni£  u/o/i ,-  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  aud  the  ilaiftt 


11.  'Invhdt  m 


T  Uf  JUtJoni  tmi  Id  moib  W  ifwUic  e 


.^•OFHRCT.  —  Zedl.  i».  B.      Rejoice  gicallj,  O  dall_ 
lalein,  tiehold  ihy  King  comcth  unio  tlwei  h«  is  JBU  Kod  h 
lalvBtion,  Ipwly  and  riding   upon  an  asi,  cfea  ufaa  a  «  ' 
.if  an  a-^, 

FcLTiLHiNT.  —  Mall,  mi,  7 — lo.  The  disciples —  bi 
Bis  and  (he  coll,  and  put  on  them  iLcir  clothes,  nod  set  lata  llaai 
ihcreon,  (itkat  is,  upen  Iht  ciotJm).  And  great  muliiiudc*  spraad  Ikot 
gBrmcots,  &c,  &c.  —  Matt  kxi.  4,  5.  jfllUii  wai  almir,  tbM  JiLBofk 
be  fultilled  wLicb  wa>  spoken  by  tlie  propbei,  saying,  TaB  j«  Ik 
daughter  of  2iou,  <  Behold  thy  King  comatli,'  &c. ,  &e. 

12.   Tht  CiRcuMSTAHCEi  o/'  All  SumaiKai  and  Dsaib. 

( 1  ■ )  7*^1  lAe  iVeiaoA  lAeu/ii  if  poer  and  daipueA,  and  ht  |>»ni 
6y  oiw  b/"  Ail  inun  disaiifi  for  lliirlg  pieat  ijf  ^>er  (at  iliai  linte  U- 
or^ory  price  of  the  vilest  slave)  ;  uiiA  wAicA  tht  paUtr'tjKU  ik^-. 
be  purchtiieil. 

PnoTUixT.  —  Iia.  liii.  3.  There  is  no  beauty  that  we  slwuld  disu 
him.  He  ii  detpised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  anrrow*  ani  >■ 
rjuainled  vilh  grief;  and  we  hid  o)  it  were  our  faces  front  hiqt:  i- 
was  dcipiK-d  and  wc  esleenied  him  not.  —  Pa,  xli.  9.  and  Pa,  U.  i . 
—14.  Yea,  mine  own  familiar  friend  in  whom  I  Uusiid,  wtwd 
eat  of  niy  bread,  batb  lift  up  hit  heel  agaiiut  nu.  —  Zecli.  it.  l 
So  thiy  weighed  for  ay  price  thirti/  piecei  o^n/iarr.  —  Ztvb.  li.  ;. 
And  the  Lord  >sid  unto  oie,  Caiit  it  unto  Itif  [lotier  \  a  gotallj.  pr>. 
that  I  waspriied  at  of  them!  And  I  tooli  Ilie  thirty  pieoas  of  Bi-i', 
and  ca^t  Ihera  to  the  potter  iii  the  bouia  of  the  Lard. 

FuLru-UENT.  — Lukeii.  sS.  The  Sou  of  Man  hoiU  nut  whm  ■• 
lay  bis  liead.  — a  Cur.  viii.  9.  For  your  aakes  lie  becnnie  pout.  — 
John  >l.  35,  JiBUi  wnr.  —  Luke  xxii.  ft  1-  Th^  Siiiui  enwrW 
into  Judas,  being  one  of  the  twelve,  and  he  went  hia  nay.  and  c«f 
munvd  with  Itia  chief  prieMi  how  ba  miglttbauaybim  unw  tbnB<>- 

._    .^t    •<       rndjudls  went  unto  the  chief  priests,   and  tai'! 
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iiiilo  (hem,  Wiat  will  ;e  g'ne  ine,  and  I  *W  deliver  liim'iinla  j<^ ; 
und  tbtj  roTGimnlei^  wilh  him  Tar  ihirlj/  yieca  of  silver,  —  lUUlk,. 
smltS-'-B.  1'bi-njudai,  who  had  betrayed  hiiU,.tir>im;ht  agUQ  W 
tbirtjr  pietet  of  eJWer.  Hying,  I  bavv  sinned  ]ii  that  t  tiave  beUayed 
innoA!!)!  Mood  ;  and  he  rosl  down  ihe  pieces  of  diver  in  Uie  |ciii|ile, 
nod  dtimrttil,  «nd  went  and  hin^-d  Iiimiclf.  AnJ  llii 'cbti-'f  pri5»is 
took  the  nlver,  and  ihej  uid  1l  if  not  TaK'tbl  lo  put  IlJnio  ibv  tna- 
siir]>,  Jjmusv  II  »  the  ])rice  of  blood.  And  Ihej"  ti>6k  coujuvj.'aiid 
boughl  »it]l  Ihi'ln  Ihe  jiollcr'ijield,  to  Uury  strangeirB  in.       ' 

~  ).  Tit  Ike  Meniaiihtikliitvwrst  pain  anUdtaii'/ar  tits  All  if 
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'])asF«IEer. —  PmI.  xxii.  16,n.  F(irdoBa'[tbat  la,  ilid^«rfV«*. 
wbMD  Ihe  Jnti  catlud  di^),  hsTe  conpaisiid  mc  ;  the  n^-mbl;  i^ 
tljG  wii'kcd  h>*r  inclowd  rat ;  Ibey  hire  piercvd  my  liandi  and  ^y 
few.  I  may  Itll  all  my  bones ;  they  loalt  and  stare  upon  nic.  —  Iif  • 
1.  e.  I  ^ate  my  bart  lo  the  smiUri,  •»<}  my  cbecks  (o,  (bem  llini 
plucked  oS'tlK  hair.  I  bid  not  my  (faceR-oni  lAnWand  ipittin^.  — 
Xu.  tiii  S.e.  Ilewu  nuunded  for  our  iramgruulons !  hv  nubupiK^ 
for  our  iniquiiicB :  by  lits  itrlpes  wo  are  healed.  He  wai  cut  off  out 
of  Ibe  lanil  nf  ihe  living  :  for  Ihe  tranigre^^ian  of  my  people  waihe 
slrirfecli.  —  lu.  liii.  lit.  And  be  bart  Ibe  un  ofmaiiy,  and  made 
inltretiaiin  fur  ibe  trantgrenors. 

J'DLVii.Mit'T.— ^fihn  lil.  1,!.  ThmPilaUloolc  Jnii9,  andijcMiiv^ 
him.  And  Ilic  iioldit;rs  platted  a  crown  of  Iborni  —  and  Ibey  lAlc 
bin  wlUi  the  palms  of  theirhandi.—Matl.  ilfi).  :!0. ;  Murk  n*.  h. 
And  Oii^j  did  i/iit  upon  him,  —  and  btioW  lihn  on  ihe  bead.  —  Iffiirlt 
XT.  S3.  And  they  erueiGed  him.  1  Pel.  ii.  23,  3J,  Who,  wlien 
be  ivaa  TSTili'd,  reriliil  not  again ;  when  he  suOlrrcd,  he  ihrealiened 
DOC  Who  bare  our  iiin  in  his  own  body  on  Itic  llvf  [die  cro»).  — 
Luke  iiiii.  M-  Then,  laid  Ji-sus,  '  Faihir,  /argiee  litem,  for  tluy 
knou}  not  what  they  nre  doin^. 

(3.]   That  Ihe  M/isiah  ihovti  be  cruelly  uociio  o7ul  ucaiiuD. 

^ornecT.  —  Pssl.  i»ii.  12,13.  T,  8.  Many  bulla  have  coiBpaued 
to*;  strong  bull(  of  Baihan  —  (thati3,thcH'iclcedNild  (lirioua  Jew^ 
who,  like  (hebmsUfaltenedoli  the  fertile  ploini  of  Baahan,  "  waied 
fat,  and  kicked,"  —  liecame  proud  and  rel)vlliDui,j  —  liave  beset  me 
rouiul,  Tbey  gaped  upon  me  with  their  mautll ;  at  a  raleniug  aiid 
roaring  lion.  All  lliey  that  see  mo,  laugh  me  (□  seem  j  Iliey  ^loot 
UDl  tballptUjing,  lie  traced  ht  Oed  l/iat  \e  uKnild  iletii^r  him  .•  lel.him- 
dthalr  hivt,  H.-eing  !ie  dcllgh!>.'d  in  him. 

Ftn.nLHtKT.  —  MmI.  xini.  39.  -11,  42. ;  Mark  iv.  31,  83.)  I^ukc 
uliL  B5,  !)£.  And  Uicy  tliat  paued  by,  reviled  him,  wagging  their 
hods.  L)kewi»  hIhi  the  chief  priesU,  and  the  niUn  also  wilEi 
tbciD,  deiidcd.  ami  mocking,  naid  among  themselves,  wfth  Ihe  Ktibc^ 
aadeldert,  •  He  saved  others,  himself  he  cannut  save;  ifbebetjie, 
Christ,  llie  chown  of  God,  let  him  now  come  down  (Vom  the  crow, 
and  Mne  himself,  that  we  may  see,  and  we  will  btliivo  him.  J{t 
trotted  in  G"d,  lei  Aim  deUvcr  him  now,  if  he  will  liavehln.'  Aai 
Ibt  soldier*  also  mbcked  him,  saying,  '  If  Ihoii  be  Ihe  jtir^  of'the 
Jaws,  save  tby«lf."  ■" '- '       *        ,     "' 

[<.)    Thirl  linegar  «nd  g-O  lA^Md^  M^'Ud-^IJMMl  Vff^ 
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see  AFFSNDtx. 

lilt  emut  Kid  that  kii  ^mtiTiii  lAeold-  it  BiVMn;,  ^atd 
M)  vntwr.  M 

PieiiucT.  —  rsnl.  liii.  B).      They  giTB  me  aiuj  gxR  fM 
nirkt,   Bud  fin  mj   lliit«t  Ihry  gate  me  vinegar  t«i  dnid, —  Im 

iiii.  iH.  Tlicy  part  mygnnneiiUunong  TlKin,uid  cast  loti  upon  in< 

FutFiLMisT.  _  John  i[j.  29.  Malt.  ii»ii.  te. ;  MsrJs  ,v,  5f- 
Alid  ihcj  fiiled  ■  sponge  willi  vinegw,  and  put  il  upon  hjrvtop,  B>1 
pui  it  n>  hisinou^.  —John  xii.  as,  S4.  And  riWM>ldi«n|  *bai 
tbey  hail  crucified  Jean,  look  Ms  garments  nnil  made  four  i«rl*,  bi 
every  soldier  a  port ;  andulBo  liiscoui :  nowiWcontwiis  without  a^n 
They  aid,  Ibciefoie,  Jet  uiaot  rend  it,  but  catt  lot^  wfacvrit  iliillln 

(5.)  Thai nai n  jmnr.  pftiif  iiisriaii  Aould  be  iixoKtx. 

pROFDEiiT.  —  PuL  ti^iir.  H>.  He  Leepcih  all  bit  bones  : 
of  Iheni  U  brokea.  —  Zeclb  Hi.  10.  Am!  Ihcy  ihall  lool:  u 
whom  Ihry  have  jitrceti. 

FuiJ^HEKT.  —  John  jli.  SO — 54.     Hien  came  the  wldien 
broke  the  legt  or  the  firiti  and  of  llr«  other  nhicT 
bitn  I  bUtivheDtbcy  catneto  Jnui,  and  mr  llmlhe  was  dead  alj 
they  brake  not  histcga.     But  one  of  IhefaliUprs  «ii 
his  side,  and  fonhirith  then  rsma  out  bliind  and  wi 

(6.)    T&at  the  Mcaiak  slmula   oa  wUk  mal^dirra,  tat  IkIvS^ 
AdTiauToA^. 

FaorRCCT. — lu.  Kii.  9.  And  lie  made  his  grove  wiiL  the  wklc  ' 
and  vith  the  ricb  in  hit  death. 

FuijiumJW.  —  Mitt,  imii,  9B,  S7 — 60.      Tlien  Ircrc   thoe  v 
tliie»6Jtnjcified  with  him.      TherernnM  a  rich  ronn   of  Aritiwl 
twined  Joseph,  and  bcsged  the  body  of  Jhuo;  and  he  nrapjwd  r. 
a  dean  linan  clolh,  and  laid  it  in  his  own  neir  tomb. 
19.    Thai  tic  Meiaah  shauU  nisi  raou  the  diad  dw/  ascixd  iv. 

PaontiCT.  —  Pml.  xvi.  9,  10.  Myfle^h  also  eIuU  mt  is  jiB 
For  Tliou  mlt  not  Icaie  my  soul  in  hiO  (the  separate  state  oTdepafW 
spiriM,!  neither  itllt  thou  suffer  thine  holy  one  lo  see  conupdoo.— 
Im,  Tiii.  10.  When  thou  ahalt  makehii  soul  an  offering  fbrdta,' 
he  shall  prblrmg  his  days.  Jesus  Christ  also  foretold  Ua  own  m«. 
Tcetion  ;  sn  Mark  viti.  31.  x.  34.  ;  Luke  H.  BS. ;  John  il.  Ik4I 
».  n.  —  Pb»1.  hviii.  18.  Thou  hast  aicemltd  Up  on  high  ,^t 
halt  led  captivity  captive  ;  thou  httst  Tccrivcd  gifts  Cor  men,  (thl  A> 
Lord  God  might  dnell  among  tbern. 

FVtntMFwr.  —  Actaii.  ai.  David  apakt  btlbre  of  Hit  m 
reclion  of  Christ,  Ibal  bis  soul  was  not  lell  in  Ar/J  (Iladri,  or  the  ■: 
paralcstnle)  ;  neither  did  bis  flesh  sen  corruption.  See  «bo  ActsiF 
95.  —  SIbII.  KviJi.  5,  6.  'Uui  angels  uu'il  unto  the  vomcn  '  1' 
is  not  here,  for  he  is  rjien,  u  he  said."  Sec  Luke  iiit.  5'  f..- 
1  Cor.  TV.  4.  He  rose  again  Ihu  third  day,  ACLwdiiig  10  tlw  Sai- 
tures.  —  Acts  i.  3.  He  shewed  liinistlf  alive  after  hii  paujun  by  w 
infliltible proofi.  Mark  ivj.  13.;  Luke  iiiv,  SI,;  Acts  i.  9,  f, 
then,  after  the  Lord  had  spoken  n>  them,  while  he  washlessine'lhK 
and  while  they  beheld  bim,  he  was  parted  from  them,  and  miiiji  v  I 
fnlo  henra>,Bod  ut  at  Iheriglithnnd  of  God.  Compare  aJ 
iii.  82.  i  1  Tim.  iii.  lU. ;  Hcb.  vj.  90. 


Mj  Tknl  tUt  Absualt  ilicitld  lend  Me  Holx  Sniut,  Ihf  CumfatUr. 
Fminncv.  —  JcKlii.  £S.  I  irill  pauroxK  nny  Spirit  upon  all  Heib; 
■Oil  JouTtoia  and  your  dKUgblvrs  tbail  propfaeay.  Jenli  Cfatiit 
lifomi&ed  and  faruiold  Ihs  gift  of  tbu  Holjr  Spirit,  !n  Jolm  tli,  3^ 
SO.;  »iv.  1'    ■-    "-      —  ""       -''-   -    '"        '-■-'    ■    '   ' 

F<ii.ni.x 
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IS.    The  A«0tltio''OF  Tii»  JiwisucOTxSABtij  (Ae  JnMKftiBdtHi  i/ 

pKCrtnav.  —  Bihold  tbe  djiys  comt,  9iuth  llie  Loan,  Ihal  I  will 
Tnntt^MnevcovenuiI  wilh  tllchauwor  hrni'l,  and  wilh  the  hou»or 
Judih  :  not  according  lo  the  cmenaDt  Ihal  I  made  with  tht^ir  Aitlii'n, 
in  iho  day  lliat  I  toe*  them  by  thi  hand  lo  bring  tliem  oat  oTEg^tpl; 
whtcb  my  covenant  tbey  brake,  though  I  «As  an  busband  to  Ihcm, 
uith  ibe  Lomi.  But  tlii^  hliull  be  the  covenant,  that  I  will  itilke  wilb 
ttlB  bouse  of  Tirocl :  —  Al^r  those  dtyi,  mith  tbe  Lokd,  I  will  put 
mj  Uw  in  their  invRrd  parts,  and  write  it  in  their  bearu,  and  witlba 
fbvir  God,  and  tbc;  shall  be  my  people.  And  Ibey  <hiilt  teach  no 
more  every  man  bis  neighbour,  snd  every  man  his  brother,  laying, 
•  Know  the  Loan  ='  for  they  shall  all  know  me  from  Ih«  lent  of 
thCTn  unto  the  greatest  of  Iticm,  sailli  the  Load  :  for  I  will  forgive 
ibcir  iniquitj,  and  I  will  remember  their  &in  no  more.  —  The 
"PuLrnKDrtortltis  prediction  ii  shown  at  length  by  St.  Faul,  in 
Ibeclgblti  chapter  of  (be  Epistle  to  Ibe  Hebrcvrs,  verses  T — IS. 
■  Tlie  old  covenant  h  at>olislied,  and  its  observance  rendered  inipos- 
dbTEbjr  the  expulsion  of  the  Jtws  from  Judica  and  Jeruialcm,  and 
tw  (be  utter  destruction  of  Ilut  icnuplc  and  altar,  on  which  ilgewholc 
or  the  Jeirish  Worship  depended.     Ills  therefore  as  imposslbte  to 

those  otemiU  fkctjwhicii  prove  tbattlie  antient  covenant  subilsts  do 
longer. 

16.    Thai  lhr:rc  UialBoiioa  ONI.C lArougA  Chrlit. 

Vforiitet.  —  Zedi.  xiii.  I.  In  Hut  day  lliere  tfaall  be  a  fountain 
ap«iu)d  to  the  bouse  of  Dand,  and  to  t)ie  inhabitants  of  Jeruulein. 
Cvr  *>n  uid  for  uadeanoeaa.  —  KJal.  iv.  3.  Unto  you  that  fvar  tny 
uame,  shall  the  Sun  of  lUgbteousnchs  arise,  wilh  heating  in  his  wings. 
—  Iia.  liii.  11.  By  bin  koowliHlgD  liaU  my  righteous  Senani  jus- 
tify many.  —  Lu.  lis.  20.  Tlw  lieducmer  sbiUl  coine  la  Sion,  and 
linUi  (hem  Uiat  turn  from  transgression  in  Jacob.  See  itom.  ii.  26. 
-^  Fs>  civiiL  S2.  TIm)  stone  which  (he  builder*  refused,  the  ounk.' 
i»  bacoinKtbvhead-«uiiwof  (becoriKT.  Ita.  iiriiL  16. ;  Matt.  lii. 
10. 

Feuci.utST..— John  Uk.  16.  Godaa  loved  die  world,  tliatbe 
gMe  bis  only  b^uUen  Son,  that  wlmsoever  beliemtli  in  bim,  should 
uai  periili  but  Iwve  evtrlaittng  life.  Compare  also  1  Thes.  v.  S. ; 
JulirD  ivii.  %  —  Luke  iiiv.  it,  Tlmt  repantaace  Mtd  nmiaiuin  of 
(iits  abuuld  b«  prelcliM  in  fai*  dbiiic.  See  alto  Acts  i,  43.  —  Ana 
(iib  &B,  S^  Tbrou^  this  man  is  preached  unts  you  llieJt)rg)vc|iess 
of  >in<  ;  aodby  liim  all  that  believe  are  juttiGcd.  —  Acts  iv.  II(  12. 
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mm,  whereby  we  mini  be  s 
17.   <^tht  ntressUg  ofirffet 


nought  of  Tou  biiildcn,  which  B 
Neither  u  Iherr  ulmion  in  mi 


Chriil,  and  the  danger  t^ 


le  shall  ipesk  in  mir  ni 


!.  I< 


I 


ciled  and  applied  u>  Ji 

Cbrisl.]  — Numb.  XI.  30,  sf.  The  «iul  that  dolh  augfai 
tuou^ly  <— reproacbeih  the  J^rd  ;  anit  lint  «ouI  shall  beet 
anioug  hit  people,  because  he  hath  deipiijid  the  word  of  tbe  Lord.  — 
Pi.  IL  13.  EiuUiBBon,  lesl  he  be  apgry,  oad  ye  peridi  fnxn  tbt 
rifihl  way. 

John  ill.  16.  Ill;  Ihal  bElievelli  on  him  ii  ii(H  condemned;  but  In 
lliat  belieietli  nut  Is  cDndcmiicii  already,  brcauie  be  faaili  not  bb 
lievLHl  in  the  name  of  llie  only  Son  at  God.  —  Heb.  ii.  ;1.  Ron 
shall  we  escape  if  we  neglen  Is  great  ualndun.  —  Heb.  i.  m.  S4. 
If  we  sin  wilfully,  Dt\crllu.l  we  luLve  received  the  knowledge  of  lb 
irulli,  there  reraaineih  oo  more  sacrifice  for  tins,  but  ■  certaiu  IWal 
limking  Ibr  afjudgiaeiit  abd  fiery  indigowion,  which  shall  deroui 
ilie  adversaries,  Ije  that  desjuscd  Alaso'  law  died  wittKNit  owk; 
ilndtr  two  or  tlirce  witneiws;  of  how  much  sorer  punibbnient  dull 
hi'  be  thought  woMhy,  who  haih  trodden  under  foot  tbe  Son  of  Go', 
and  hath  counted  the  hlood  of  the  covenant  wlierewiili  lie  wu  nnc 
tilled  au  uoboly  tlung.andfaatfa  doliedes|Htc  unto  the  Spirit  of  gnea. 
—  The  tord  iliall  be  rmtaltdjrom  Heaven  mth  tu  nughty  OHgtit,  ■■ 
JIamingJire,  lakins  vengeanca  on  ihain  Ikal  hua  not  Gait,  anil  tia 
iibey  ml  the  guijiei  ^  aur  Lord  Christ.  S  Then.  i.  7,  B. 


I 


'  Tlie  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  propliccy'  (Rev.  lii 
and  of  tliat  testimony,  it  were  easy  to  bBveafleredhuDdiedaof  in 
t-qually  striving  with  those  aliove  given.      Copious  at  _ 

table  of  prophecies  ia,  theieleclion  has  necessarily  been  reurietedto 
Ike  principal,  in  order  that  this  article  might  not  be  eitemled  to  U 
undue  length.  A  more  copious  table  is  given  in  the  appendix  to  ibr 
first  volume  of  tlie  aulbor'ii  Introduction  la  the  Critical  Study  and 
Knowledge  of  tbe  Holy  Scriptures.  To  conclude,  it  is  worthy  rr 
riinork,  Ilrnl  most  of  the  prophecies  concerning  the  Meuuh  w<t. 
revealed  nearly,  and  some  of  them  more  than  three  thousai>d  ym 
ago.  and  yet  scarcely  one  of  them  ran  be  applied  to  any  man  tliir 
ever  lived  upon  earth  except  to  Him,  wliols  Immanuel,  God  wiihu- 
ilie  Loid  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  '  give  all  the  pri^cti  witne^. 
(Acts  I.  43.)  Tlie  more  we  contemplate  these  utonishing  tact 
' —  the  more  deeply  we  investigate  the  wonderfbl  display  of  divi^ 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  —  the  more  we  shall  be  dispcsed  < 
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Ababa,  and  PuAii,.*».  two  ri- 
Teis  of  Daoiascus,  tncntioiicd  in 
■2  Kings  V.  12.  Tlic  valley  of 
DAmoficus,  vhich  liy  belwcea 
Libonus  and  Aati-LibBnu^  wu 
watered  by  five  rivers,  of  wLich 
lliesa  were  the  two  iirincipol, 
Both  descended  froin  Mount 
Herman:  tbe latter  Snived  bythe 
wklU  of  Dnnwicuj  :  the  formei 
Howed  through  the  cily  and  di- 
vided it  into  two  parts.  Theie 
riieni  arc  not  now  to  be  distiii- 
gaiibed, 

AiAUH,  DiDunlains  of.  Sec 
p.  S3T. 

AacL,  Abd-belh-ilaadia,  or 
jiid-main,  a  city  in  tlie  Donlii.'rn 
p«rt  urtbe  caalOQ  allotlcd  to  the 
tribe  of  Napbtali.  (3  Sam.  xi. 
14 — SS.  I  Kings  IV.  SO. 
3  Kings  IV.  29.) 

AasL-MEUoijku  was  the  nstivc 
country  of  Etlsliit.  [l  Kings  >ii. 
16.)  Notfexfromhonce,  Gideon 
iibtun«d  a  victory  over  tbe  Mi- 
diaoilcs.     [Judg.  ™.  SS.) 

•\BEL-bHiTTiv  was  a  town  in 
tbe  plains  of  I^Ioab,  beyond  Jot' 
dan,  opposite  Jericho.  Here  tlie 
Ilravliles  fell  into  idolatry,  and 
vronhipped  Boal-Peor,  sedueed 
by  Balek  ;  and  here  God  severe- 
ly punitlied  them  by  llicluiiiils  of 
EhitLeviiGS.  (Numb, XXV,  1,&(;.) 


Aui.ES>.      Sec  p.  S30.  mpre, 
Accau.      See  Ptolemais. 


purchased  with  ilie  moaey  for 
whid)  Juda*  had  betrayed  Jesus. 
It  was  appropriated  at  a  place  of 
burial  for  strangers.  (Actii.  19. 
Mall,  ixiii.  7,8.) 

AcHAiA.ina  uiid«r  sense,  com- 
prised PeloponaCi^uG  and  (he 
whole  of  Greece  properly  so  call- 
ed. (2  Cor.  xi.  10.)  In  a  slrklrr 
sense,  Adwia  is  the  northern  re- 
gion of  Peloponnesus,  of  ivhiiih 
Corinth  was  the  capital. 

ACUKETHA.        SeeEcOATAKA. 

AcaoN,  a  valley  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Jericho,  and  in  the  canton 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  where 
Achan  wot  stoned.  (Ji>sh.vii.34.] 

AciBUAFH,  a  city  belonging  lu 
the  tribe  of  Asher.  Tliekingof 
AcLihaph  was  conquered  by 
Joshua.   (liL  20.) 

Anutii,  or  Adah*,  one  of  (be 
lite  cities  destroyed  by  lire  froyi 
heaten  and  atterwords  over, 
wlielmed  by  tlie  waters  of  the 
Dead  Sea.     (Gvn.  xix,  34.} 

AnBAHVTTIun,  a.  maritime 
town  of  Myiia,  in  Asia  Elinor, 
for  tthicb  Paul  emborkMl  in  hli 
Rratvoyageta  Italy.  (Aclixivii. 
13-)  .    , 


I 


(ito6v./fmitAb  'ifiMx. 


I 


SIvil.  -i?.,  ii  the    Adriatic  8.-1, 
>M»  UallM  Ihe'  Gut|>>>    of   Ve~ 

S-Htf,  or  EsuN,  (Igiiiflct  i)W 

JIkc  (T  springs  where  Jolin 
■)!(!>«].  (JriWiiif.  93.)  If  I! 
OTiMHiilti  *hr.-r*  il  W05  situatrf, 
■^l.clKef  ui'aBlflcrot'JiidM.  ' 
AiUTa,  irivcrflT  BDbjIunw, 
or  if  Aiitytiii,  •rher*  Etra  ■?- 
WmljlWtlhoieflilttivM  wl-ifti  Iw 
al'lCT-Wnxih  broiigW  iWft  Juclc*. 
(EiriTiii,  15.) 


The'I<t^rlt«(irKuhMti'«  TimiDt. 
It  wan  sitiiHtca  tict*  i«ti  Hmnjili 
and*  BM.-  Stwmesli,  and  is  proba- 
Dly  Ui^  liitj'  ilhidtKl  Id  in  Jmti. 
s.lS.  ■ 

Ai.iir*NiiuiA,  a  city  of  Bsypii 
HuUCby  Alttaniler  Uie  CtiM, 
nlcbnml  fbr  the  (nsgnilleMiec 
or  il9  PdNIoe^,  iM  fbr  (he  Mtcti. 
Hive  (<oAiin«r^,  cnnied  on  by  it! 
iDhiblMHi^,  HijteriMllf  in  corn. 
Aleilmlili  wbs  Ihe  Mliie  place  . 
of  A^AIIoB.  (flcbmin.  24.) 


.  cily  b 


'  AniTilin-n.  ■  city  in  tlie  tribe 
of  Benjamiiii  memoniblr  ■«  be- 
ing the1iinhpl»Deof(lie  proi-liEl 
Jurcmlali.  (Jo^.  »i.  IB.  Ji-r. 
i.  t.> 

ArfTtocM,  tlie  mrtrop^i  of 
'Sytis,  WH  creeled,  tcvordrnj;  to 
wmc  >vritcn,  by  Antioohiii  Bpl- 
phancK,  nccotUing  to  olbCH.  by 
SelcuflJt  Niomor,  ifae  first  king 
of  Syria  after  -.^k-iaiHler  the 
Grual,  In  tn^mory  of  hit  tliibcr 
Aiiljochus,  and  was  ilin  TOj«I 
Mitt  ofthe  kUtgi  of  Syria,  Fur 
(lower  anil  dignity  it  wh  Irttlc 
jnfeHcr  to  Sdtucit  br  Aleian. 
dria.  The  dlsihiniv*  name  or 
ChriiLianiwas  licic  tirit  Bpp1li:d 


to  (h*  foRouMn  uf  Jewa  C 
f.\ffl6ri.  19.  U«.) 

AiTiDCRor   l>i^l<li^i.ci^d 
Plirygia,  but   thus  d«i  --* 


vbidr  vtas  ^itiuied   iu  the  n 
(Vnm  Jeniialca 
was  •  Ajrcnerlf    taUvd   I 
Mlini;  but.    Wing  ^rebuilt  M 
bcautiRiHl  by    Hurod   I 
it  1rii§  by  lilsi  named  . 
inhatiuMofbi^fiiJier  Ant 
Hither    Si.    Paul    «w 
■flcr  ttic  upprebei 


.  (■»' 


si.l 


ApDiUmri,  a  city  of  WM 
flnnio    Prima,    thnxigh   " ' 
Paul  passed,  in  bit  w«y  It 


(Acta  >' 


'■) 


region  inclirding  the  , 
wbich  lies  bif  ween  ^FViii,  V 
(jne,  die  Arabian  uid  T 
Oulb,  and  the  Indian  G 
Sea  uf  Arabia.  Its  hilia 
«re  supposed  to  bto  ptinHpdf 
dean-nded  from  lihtnocl.  bfc 
dUiinguistitd  into  ilir«E  pgi«, 
Arabia  Fflir,  Pnr^  and  /»■_ 
icria !  but  ihaie  diiiiion* 
nut  nnticHlly  knoitn  to  Ilia 
bltant*  of  l)i«  But,  ilor  ar 
'    the  Bibl^ 


I.    , 


.    Fii, 


otui,  and  the  ArabUn  IN 
sianGvlFi.   Iti*  *  fc«tl)»t« 
cspueinllj  in 

duciiig  (arioua  spccKi^of  o 
ferouii  sht^uln  sDII  tngrutt  gOHHi 
■9,  (VankinnVM,  lajrrHi,  Mtf^ 
Ac.  Tbv  QnMn  of  Shck»'f| 
King*  X.  IJ)  i«  nupptHBal  ta  ~ 
reigned  orer  part  aTthicH 
2.  AiAUA  PnuiA  m 
Iu  name  trvca  the  citjr  I 
•nd  lies  on  tlia  sc  "' 
cast  of  rali^tioe 
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Egypt,  and  incliuUag  the  penio- 
■nila  ormouni  Sinai.  Il  is  re- 
TDortMlile  for  its  mouaUiiDs  and 
IModj  plains. 

S.  Akah*  Desbrta  Ues  be- 
tmen  the  other  (w>,ajid  ciUHula 
northward  along  thi'  confinw  of 
Biltitiac,  Syria,  B^yionia,  and 
McuiKMaiDln ;  iaauding  [ba  vaw 
descTU  which  lie  nithio  ttiew 
liOBIs  and  which  arc  inhabiud 
onlyi  by  wandering  tribes  of 
Milage  Arolis. 

^  Ar*m,  fiAUwinorShcin,wis 
(•tbta  dT  tlie  people  of  Syria, 
Wtn,  fVoni  dim,  arc  call«l  Aia- 
in— M.  The  region,  which  iu 
Ihe  Old  T«timBnC  is  denonii- 
naWd  Arau,  ia  a  Tost  tract  ri- 
Woding  from  Mount  Tnur 
foulh  at  f.u  HI  UnmaKua,  lu 
f^ooi  Iliv  Meditemncan  Sea 
aa  eastern  dircclion  Ueyond  the 
Tigris  iiKo  Assyria.  Uiflurenl 
p«ra  of  thii  region  ire  called  by 
lUScmt  nomea;  aa  ^rom  iVo- 
ManOm,  or  Syria  of  the  Two 
AJMri,  that  a  Uti^Mlamia ; 
Aram  ^  DatioKtU;  Arom  of 
Saia  1  Aram  Belhrekab  i  and 
Aram  if  ifaadia  i  because  the 
ciljca  ol  DaniiKUt,  Sui>a,  Beth- 
rahub,  and  Mudia,  were  in 
Syria )  or  at  least,  because 
^ria  contained  the  provinces 
of  Soba,  M.uschali,  Rehab,  &c. 
Akjbat,  a  celebrated  inoun- 

un  whicli  Noali's  ark  rested  afier 
ilie  deluge-   [Gen.  vtii.  4). 

AuiUATHrA,  *  imaU  town  to 
which  Jouph  belonged,  who 
liegged  ibe  body  of  Jcuis  from 
Pilate  [Mall.  ii»u,  57.):  it««a 
'      *  thirty-seten 


t,  one  of  the  largoU  diii- 


menl.  In  the  New  Testa 
it  is  always  taken  foi 
Minor,  u  it  iocJudes  the 
OHUular  Asia,  wbidi  Coai|: 
Ibe  four  regions  of  I'hrjrgia, 
Mysift,  Caria,  and  Lydia.  In 
Ibis  jirocontular  Atia  were-  the 
Gwcncliuicbeaof  Ephesus,  Lao- 
dicza,  Fergamos,  PhilndeliibJa. 
Satdis  Smyrna,  and  Tliyalim. 

Myua,  according  to  some  gco- 
graplien,  but  of  Troas,  accord- 
ing to  olhen.     It  is  mentioned 


the  boundari 
Gculi  lo  an 
niunarchs  i 


Threi 


ne  particuliu-ly  laen- 
Old  Testament,  vii. 
TiglBlh  -  pileser,  Shalmanescr, 
and  Sennacherib.  The  former, 
having  defeated  Itetin  king  uf 
Damascus,  and  taken  that  city, 
put  aa  end  to  the  kingdom  there 
erected  by  the  Syrians.  Ue  alto 
entered  the  kingdom  of  luael. 
conquered  Pekah,  and  carried  a- 
way  part  of  the  Icn  tribes  beyond 
tlie  river  Euphrates.  Slialma- 
neser,  the  luccesaor  of  Tiglsili- 
pileser,  came  into  Syria  «.  ii. 
;j3S0,  a.  c.  Tit,  and  dcwlaled 
the  counlry  of  tlic  Mo*liiii;i. 
Bijtoialily  Is  the  prophecy  iif 
Isatuli  [«vi.  I.J,  delivered  Ihrtc 
yean  before.  He  then  attacked 
SaDuHs,  and  completed  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Ihe  Israelites  who 
remained,  by  carrying  them  into 
captivity  beyond  dte  Euphtatn. 
Thu.         


Abhoo  (Hiver).     See  p.  B31.       (; 


Tbui  terminaifd  the  kingdom  nf 

(a  Kings  xvii,  3,   jiviii.s-lj.)  1 

Heieluah,   by  tlie  special  pro-  I 

lection  of  God,  e«c(|ied  lbs  fury  J 

of  abalrauewt,  to  wbwn,  bow.  ' 
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ever,  he  becnnc  tribaurj,  and 
tiw  Atuyrimii^r^liirned  in  triamph 
to  Kuiet«l>.  Ue  »u  sucLfeited 
DO  tlK  Ihrone  by  his  u>u  Senru- 
ditrilr,  A.  11.  31^07,  >.  c.  TIT. 
He  immdi-'il  tbc  Linf^dom  of 
Juddi,  duriog  tbt]  reign  of  He- 
Hkiah,  who  liad  refused  to  p*f 
triliu(eEtipulaIKll>y  Staalmn- 
DOK-r;  biu  lUi  angel  of  Jeliovah 
aieir  one  fauadred  and  eigbty- 
liro  (liouiaad  of  fata  Unopa. 
2  Kings  til.  SS.)  Sunnaciierlb 
MLUTned  to  JJincvch,  where  Urn 
'  of  tiia  tyraany 


fiom  Perga  in  I^iii[ibylia.  (AA 
ai,.  S5.i 

A»OTr»,  ot  AtaBoa.»  liijil; 
JudKa,  is  Htunled  liwacu 
and   Jamitia,    or    Jddaua* 
gilciuaat  |iIaio.     Hen  ihcatkaf 
Jcbnrih    tiiuuiphed     ovb    lla 
FMUatiae  idol  Dogon  ( I  &£■■■; 
».)>  and  Philip  ilK  Eiugdil 
was  found,  after  he  had  lia|> ' 
Uie    Glhiopiaa   eunucb.     /. 

.iil.4a)    I,i.,.p 

coBitJenble  pUn. 


I 


and   > 


,vnge   t 


tie* 


wanhipping 
(emplc  of  Nisrocli  bs  god, 
I  imin«liiilel]i  Bud  into  Ibe 
'ns  of  Armenia.  (dKinga 
ail.  87.  Tobiti.SI.)  Hew*. 
lucccMled  by  iiis  son  EBarhad. 


It  « 


by  the  military  taleuls,  but  ilill 
more  by  the  bsming,  eloquence, 
and  pcditeneii  of  iu  inhibiunta. 
Saint  Paul  coDUDg  hither,  a.  d. 
33,  found  Jbcm  pluugcd  in 
idolalni',  occupied  in  inquiring 
and  rciKuiing  newt,  curidtis  to 


verytl 


ing  rvligion 
Slid  happiness.  (Ai;t9  Jitii.)  llie 
great  apoiilo  of  Iha  CenliUa, 
taking  opportaniljes  here  lo 
preach  Jeius  Cltrist,  was  carried 
before  die  judgn  of  the  Iiibunal, 
coiled  the  Areopagus ;  irbere  be 
gave  an  iUustrious  tottimooj'  to 
truth,  and  a  lOitarkable  inataiiee 
•f  ponetful  reasoning.  (Sec  an 
accuunl  of  llie  Aaiariaus  In 

I^uiiipb)>lia,and  llie  chief  residence 
ai  Ibc  prefect.  It  derived  its 
utate  frooi  king  Alialua,  its 
bunder.     Hither  St  Paul  went 


BaaTLDs,  ihc  ncitopa 
llie  Chaldiun  or  B^Im 
£niturD,wa9siIiiaicda  -'  ' 
EuphraM*,  md  v 
fur  it*  eitenl  and  foe  llw  la., 
ficunce  of  its  vtliAceek  The  ai 
terrible  deiiuodaiionii  m 
tered  againil 
Prophets,  espccialif  Iwabi  t 
literal  fulfilment  of  wbgaap' 
dictions  has  boen  shcHiu  |if  ■< 
ous  tnodern  traveller*. 

BasUAN,  or  BjiTaiijB*. 
p.  -21(1.  mjm 

UaaiA,  a  city  of  Mac  _ 
where  Paul  preached  tbo  C 
witJi   great   tuccca.    AcU«i 
10. 

Boob,  Brook.     £ve  p.  u 

Beikuiv,  8  CuWfl   of  Jod 

where  Lazarus 
he  was  nuM'd  from  ihe  Joid, « 
liAcen  furlungs  e       ' 
salem,  on  (he  way  lo  Jeri 
(John  li.  B. }       But  tlw  trsA  ^  * 
ground    which  bore    thM  IialRr 
reached  within  eight  finionjp  a( 
Jerusalem,  it  being  onljsMb> 
iMlh -day's journey  from  il  (L) 
Mi».  Sa   Actsi.  la,):  ,      ■  ■ 
bcgnii  the  tract  called 
BETHriiAaK,  from  tlie  I 
green  figs,  that  gi 


ujiOQ  it,  whii'l: 
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to  JoiiHilcin,  Ihat  Iba  utmcnl 
street  xllhlu  the  walJi  wu  call«d 
bj  (Iwl  nnme. 

Bnui-ESiu  w«s  &  celtbratod 
city  alwut  aix  niilo  toutli-west 
rroin  Jerusakin.  In  Malt.  ii. 
1.  S-  it  is  called  Beililsteui  of 
Judiiiaf  to  distinguLih  it  frmi  an- 
other  [own  of  the  sum  name 
lituated  in  Lowtr  GuliJM,  and 
meabuncd  in  Jmh,  lix.  15.  In 
Luke  ii.  4.  it  is  ulled  t)ie  cili/  af 
Daoid,  becaiue  David  was  bom 
and  etlucuted  Itiere.  (Compue 
John  lii.  Ai,  and  1  Sain.  xvi.  I . 
IB.)  Tbii city, llHugli  notcon- 
HderabW  for  iti  I'Ktent  or  riclics, 
is  of  greot  iligniiy  as  tlw  ap- 
pointed biith-place  of  Hvi  Mes- 
Biah.       <Mxll.  ii.  ci.   Lake  ii, 

UiiHhAinA  was  the  nuue  of 

1.  BeihKiida  of  Oniiluc  waa 
litualed  in  G^lce,  iMi  tfae  weatem 
■hon  of  the  liki!  of  GenneuteDi, 
a  liltlo  tuotli  of  CnyetoAam.  It 
was  the  birtli-place  ot'tbe  Apos- 
tles, Pliiljp,  Andrtw,  aiid  I'ator. 

S.  Till}  other  BcdiKuds  lay  in 
GBuloTiilia,  on  theeuterDBidcof 
the  Inlie,  anil  iiesr  tJie  place 
where  llie  Jordan  cnttTs  it.  ITiis 
town  was  enlargint  l>y  Philip, 
tetrarchol'lliat  region,  who  called 
it  Julias,  in  honour  of  Julio,  Uio 
daughter  of  Augustus. 

Bnarmx,  a  rt|iioa  of  Asia 
Minor,  bouridMl  on  the  north  by 
the  Etixine  Sea,  on  tlis  wuth  by 
Phrygb,  on  the  west  by  the  i'lo- 
pontis,  and  on  the  vast  by  Gala- 
tia.  Saint  Peter  sddreucd  lu* 
first  epistle  (among  olheni)  to  the 
Hebrew  ChrisUans  who  were 
(cauercd  throughout  Bilh;r'>'>- 
(I  Pet.  i.  1.) 


the  Roman  pToconml,  waa  fbr- 
tnerly  named  the  tower  of  8tra. 
to  I  but  it*  bartiour  being  ex- 
tremely incommadioui,  Herod 
the  Great  erected  b  tipacioitB 
mole,  and  greatly  enlarged  and 
biBnitiSed  the  diy,  which  be  in- 
nominuied  C«aarea  in  honour  of 
the  emperor  Augustus.  It  it 
very  frequeatiy  mentianed  in  the 

durty-fiv«  miles  fram  Jeiusaleni. 
Cjcsabil  FiULipri  (Ibnnerly 
odied  Pue«]  was  utuated  Mihc 
fool  of  tnount  Puiew,  nau  the 
springs  of  thu  Jordan.  It  wac 
at  first  called  Uia  or  lichen 
( Judg.  xviii.  7- ),  and  ifter  It  wu 
subdued  by  the  Danites(v.  S9.), 
it  received  the  appellation  of  Dao. 
Cauaren  was  B  day's  journey 
from  Sidon ;  a  day  and  a  half 
from  Damucus.  Philip  the  Ic- 
Irarch  built  it,  or  at  least,  embsl- 
liabed  and  enlarged  it,Bnd  namrd 
it  CBsarea,  in  lianuur  uf  Tibcri. 
uil  aftcrwardi,  in  compliment  to 
Nero,  it  me  oilled  Neronias. 
The  woman  who  was  troubled 
I  aa  isKtte  of  blood,  and  bealeil 


byo 


'  Saliol 


(Mall 


.  ax 


Luke  viii. 

been  of  detaren  Philippi. 

Cam*.,  asmall  towBof  ColilH. 
situated  on  a  gentle  eminence  lo 
Iba  wcil  of  C^iemaum.  Here 
Jenu  Christ  performed  the  nira- 


CArEiiNAna,alD»nt.rCaUlcG, 
Hluiied  on  ilie  coB-'<t  of  the  Late 
of  GeDnnoreth,  on  tile  borilera  of 
the  tract  oecn]iied  by  the  tribes  of 
Ztbulon  aod  NephthaUm.  This 
place  ii  celebrated  for  the  mnny 
nugktif  vjvrk: 


ursei  per-  j 
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ronned  by  our  S/iviuor,  whicli 
brought  a  buaij  woe  upon  Ihc 
inliiblbinu  fur  their  infiiklilf. 
[MalUKl.  23.) 

-CumDocu,  a  futtile  region  of 
A>Ik  Minor,  mcniioned  in  Acu 
K^  9.  and  iil<M)  by  the  apoitle 
0  oddreuci  his  lint 
EpiMie  to  tbe  Hebrew  CUrlaluni 
who  «(rp  dispersed  tliroogb  Pon> 
(US,  Gilatii,  Capiiad«rh,  Bilby- 
nia,  and  Ana  Minor. 

Carhiu.  Mount.  Sec  p.  S3S. 

CacaON  or  Emaox,  Brook. 
Seep,  SSI.  tujira. 

CaiienaaA,  a  haTen  on  Ihe  cut 
of  Ibe  iilhmai  of  Corinth,  to 
vhich  citj  it  wsi.  conaidered  u  ■ 
kiniJ  of  subsidiary  port.  It  ii 
■neniioned  in  Acta  iriii.  18. 

Cit*i.n.«»,  a  country  of  Alio, 
lyihg  near  the  junction  of  ihc 
Hgriianil  Euplirates,  tbecapiul 
of  which     -  *•  - ■• 


Cn.icu,  a  TCouittrj  -A  Au 
Minor,  bi'iwwn  Pamiihtlii  ot 
the  ffitt.  and  I^nia  on  Ibe  an. 
the  Mount  TSinui  on  tlie  nonli, 
■nd  the  Cilician  Ses  on  tlictoult. 
celebniled  on  the  iccouni  of  Ci- 
cerj,  procontul  th<««,  liltl  nii» 
on  the  account  "{  *,  ftaf. 
birtfa  al  TBrtu«,adty  of  Cffiea. 
(Act.  TiU.  3.) 

Claudi,  an  inland  ni-ar  CnU. 
iitUBled  nou  VhV  soutlirm  nd 
western  ua.  It  is  tnetttiomdu 
ActiiXTi!.  16.  ;  aialao  is- 

Cmubi  (»a»iL  70  which** 
a  city  and  promoaiiMy  of  Hara. 
memorable  fbr  the    wonliip  nf 


MinD 


..  .  ^  a!<a  denominated  ]tAB 
I.OIIU.      In  antient  times  it  was 
knoHn  bv  die  uames  Shinar,  Shi- 
near,  &c'. 

Chios  (Am  XX.  IS.)  is  an  ii- 
landofihi-  ^gean  Sea,  lietweeli 
I.eebos  and  Samoa,  celebrated  in 
antienl  and  in  modem  limet,  for 
it*  wine,  6gt,  marble,  and  white 
earth, 

Cmittim The  land  if  Oil- 

Hm,  and  the  isUi  of  Cliitliiii,  de- 
note, in  general,  the  maritime 
countries  and  ialsnds  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, Greece,  Italy,  Crete, 
Cyprus,  Corsica,  die. 

oted  on  tbe  western  coa.1  of  the 
Si-s  of  Galilee,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  Capernaum.  It  was 
one  of  Ihone  placri  wbera  nry 
many  of  our  Saviour's  miracleG 
were  performed,  whose  inhabi- 
tants Ite  upbraided  tot  tticir  in- 
fidelity. (Man.  li.  Si>  Luke  x. 
19.)  ■    ' --      - 


Ibe  Lycus  and  the  Meandn, 
not  for  from  tlie  cities  of  IlitO- 
polls  and  Laodicca,  with  vtddl  it 
una  devtreyed  by  an  esnliqiial:t. 
not  long  nftiT  St.  Paul  wrote  Ui 
epistle  lo  tlie  Culuasiaiu. 

Cool,  an  island  iu  the  Xgm^ 
Sea,  lying  olT  tbe  coast  of  Ctl^i 
in  Asia  Minor,  near  die  citlei  l>i 
Mynilos  and  Cniilus.  It  i\  taea- 
lioned  in  Acu  uL  I. 

CoBiNTH,  ttio  meimpo)ii  n 
Atbaia  Proper,  wai  situated  m 
the  isthmus  wbidi  mntiecti  i> 
Peloponnesus  with  Uie  sou: 
land.  It  was  diitinguidtnl  » 
the  seal  of  tommerce,  ortt,  W^ 
wealth.  Sl  Paul  resided  l«" 
for  tome  time  about  a,d^  59L 
and  collected  a  Chriittmi  CboTcK 
the  numerous  memtwn  af-wIM 
were  not  afterwards  exempt  flM 
tlie  common  ricca  of  ihe  plsH^ 

CYMtifs,  an  iiUnd  \o  Sw  WE 
dilernuiean  Sea,  aituali-d  beiwtfli 
Cilicifl  and  Syria,  atnl  ,:.:,,  ■ 
ceirfjrated   for  the  |ii< 
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CniKE,  the  principal  city  of 
ihc  proTinec  of  Lybia  in  Africa, 
wlucli  WHS  ihencc  Himctiinra 
denominatiil  Cyrcoaica.  aiid 
wliicli,  Lj  iliL'  vtoiigi-liKL  Luki;, 
it  paraplira-ilirally  called  Xv^ 
oAoW  C^rtns.     (Acts  ii.  10.) 


D«iu>cuB,  a  dl/  of  Syria, 
litualcd  in  itw  valley  beiwcen 
Libanus  and  Anlilibinus,  wa- 
tered by  llie  rivers  Abaos  and 
Phupliar.  (SKIngsr.  la.)  Il 
is  celubmled  far  iu  anliqujly, 
Hud  for  being  ilill  one  uf  the 
Kidiest  and  mosi  magnilicent 
dties  or  the  Levant,  buL  miMt  of 
nil  rpr  bting  the  pluce  of  the 
miractiluiu  runvirsiuD  uf  St. 
Paul, 

Dun  Set.  See  pp.  93!, 
233.  lujmi. 

DECArout.  See  p.ff31.itt. 
pra. 

Dbbee,  a  city  of  Lycaonia, 
near  Itnuria,  not  far  from  Ibo 
CiliciBD  range  of  Mount  Taurus. 
It  was  the  countiy  of  Timothy, 
uul  is  mentioned  in  Acts  HIV.  6. 

Eii*L  (Mount.)     See  p.  ass, 

Eavn-,  a  country  of  Africa, 
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Misraim  ;  and  die  priutws  ii*ho 
governed  jl,  were,  in  vinuo  of 
thdr  office,  ityled  Pharoalu  or 
kings,  until  tliolinieof  Solotnoo, 
afler  uhjcb  they  ace  designated 
in  tlie  Scriptures  by  their  pnncr 
names.  Afior  the  captjtl^, 
Egypt  became  a  place  uf  gnat 

Et,»H,  Valley  of.     6ecp.  338. 

EstHiLrg,  a  gmall  .tillage  of 
Jadsa,  disiant  liily  fudongs 
from  jeruselcm.  li  is  memo- 
rabkrerthe  very  intctcstiiw  con - 
versstion  bet*e«n  Jesus  Chrfw 
•Ma  uf  hii  dlscijilei  in  the 
n^  of  tlie  day  of  hit  ra- 


il by  A 

Fctrffia  ntid  Hie  Red  Sea  oi 
.\raluan  gulf;  on  the  west,  bj 
Lybia  and  Marniaricai  on  the 
south  by  Ethiopia,  and  on  the 
neitli  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 


Inll 


(L, 


iy.) 


Erui:siii,aciiy  01 

eoast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  th« 
metropolis  of  the  profonsnlar 
Asia,  was  celebrated  for  (he 
magiiificeul  temple  erected  tbmc 
in  honour  of  Diana.  .  In  tb* 
lime  of  Saint  Paul,  tfatt  ci^ 
abounded  with  oratufi  and  pbi- 
losopUers;  aaditsinlubUaaL^in 

bralcd  fur  their  iduUtry  uid  skill 
in  magic,  as  well  u  for  their 
luxuryand  litciviouiness,  Eybc 
fius  iA  now  under  the  dominion 
of  tlie  Turks,  and  is  in  a  slaw  of 


Er«a. 


>t  total  n 


siderabia  aly 
of  JudiKa,  eight  miles  north  of 
Jeruiudem,    and  near  a  deMtl 

Jcsui  Cliriit  retired  afler  ba  bMl 
raised  Lawrus  from  ilie  dead 
(John  li.  5i.) 


Mity 


D  Upper  Egypt 
PalhrosofScrip- 
r  Egypt.      The 
wbole  region  wai  knovsti  tu  the 
oniient  Hebrews  by  the  name  of 


Bstern  shore  of  the  lake  of 
ienncsaretJi,  oppoMic  to  11. 
^rios,  from  which  it  vas  about 


5S0 
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Im  inhilntuils  w«re  Jf), 

OkidinA,  B  proritim  af  Am 
Jtiaor,  bounili'^  on  the  wot  by 
ntTgil,  on  the  CBl  lljr  the  tJTef 
fUlj*,  en  the  iwrth  by  Puphla- 
gonia,  ami  all  [he  laulli  b^r  Ly- 
epini>-  IV  Giilutianiwmil* 
dCMeudnnls  uftlicHi;  (iuuli  who, 
■nd!r^  d>cir  own  cnuntry  loo 
nuall  to  luppon  its  rcduniUnt 
pa|iulition,  e(ni)p^tcd  fratn  it 
afirr  tbo  ilenUi  of  Alvunder 
iHb  Grnt,  ■  c.  fiTH.  During 
ifae  rei)(n  of  Atipuitus  (*.u,c. 
5W.  n.c.  Wj.)  G»l»li«  wosn-- 
duced  iulo  ■  ilamaii  imvince, 
and  wu  thenc«fmlh  govfrned 
bytlw  Romiin  !iiw«,  uodrr  tlw 
■dBiinctnlioD  ■*  a  |>ro-|)rHtor. 
This  tountrj  Vat  the  Mm  of 
<Dtoili«  from  vflrioiu  naiiani. 
mton^  ivbifm  were  many  Jewi ;. 
and  from  all  Ourn:  Si.  Paul  all- 
yaus  (o  bars  made  numeroui 
tsloChiltliuiiiy.   ^Gal,' 


and  perlufnietl  miraclo.  Sm  i 
notice  of  dwiak* of  GcDneaueib 
id  p.  tA3.  tujira. 

Cmszu,  a  dcy  natied  i.' 
I^ca,  and  tuppooad  to  bat, 
been  ulualrd  tQ  ibe  cotunry  adji- 
tvol  lo  Cadan.  (Jtlaft.  nfi.  X». 
Lului  viiL  36.) 

Gtkbiu,  Miniat.    S««p.  >5«. 

GiTutoujir,  a  garden  lic- 
yond  Kcdron,  at  the  tbiit  ;jl 
Stuant  OliTti,  to  colled  rmu 
the  wine-presK-a  tti  H  t  Hu  aw  ^ 
taorali\e  in  llie  enngelical  ti*- 
lonr,  at  being  the  tcena  at  oot 
SiTiour'i  agony. 

CtL>ik»,  Alounuuna  o£  Sk 
p.  3d6.  n;m, 

Get-coTio.  3eci>.3SS.N^ 


a.    1  Cor.  ivi.  I.   a  Tim.  it.  10. 

ol>™  c«nprehMi.b.  alt  t!>e  ON*. 

1  Pet.i.  1.) 

trie*  inbolaud   by  Uie  dne*- 

Gaulki,  Upper  and  Lower. 

daoo  of  Jann,  as  well  tn  Gi«M 

Seep.  iil9.  (itjira. 

a.  in   looi.,   and   AaU   UiW. 

Gtui.Ei,»c«or.    Seep.sas. 

Smce  the  lime  irf  AlcuoJer*! 

CJUM>1irrts-      Set  p.  SSQ.  m- 

Orcat.  the  naina  of   GrMlU  b 

taken  in  a  nUTa  uncMaia  aid 

enlarged     »^o«.      beonix    lit 

G.w.>,  a  very  celel™ieddly  of 

Creeks  being  nu«,n  oT  EfTlk 

the  Jew*,  diMani  diout  SO  milBii 

and  Syria,  of  the  counnnl* 

joud   the   EuiJiratea,    &c.  llK 

wMDOeor  tbenTeciuei  of  Uio 

JcH<  calleU    nil    thaw  Gwtte 

ItulLiliues,  fiii*.*  fcil  byhjtu. 

tiraaks. 

U.etriberfJud.l,(J«h..v.4J.) 

Acu  viii  SG.,  •»»  errclod  near 

IlaiaoK,  aeilyo/JudM,** 

the  ul«  of  olJ  Gwo.Bhich,  adur 

uluoicd  on  an  carineiKi.  Iim4 

being  taken  by  AUianJer  the 

Dulet  BOUthward    of  JermalMf 

Great,    w"    -b«.iuenily   des- 

and   iwemv    rnlla    aorth   fMM 

Beeribefa*.      It  oat  ■  fimm  tf 

JaausD^  a  prince  of  tbe  Jews. 

CmVKaAaeiii,  the  name  of  a 
ragion  aiid  lake,  in  ihc  lidnity 
of  -uliich  wero  teieral  towoi, 
HhcreJenii  Clititt  dwell,  loughi, 


itidenble 
liiBtory  of  Ui*  Ilebftwa.     HM 
Zechuiab  and  Eliedwlli  nildalr. 

HlUAroMS,  acilyof  Itltygtai 


^^M^^^^^~ 

^^^^^I^^^^^^^^^^Hi 

^lani  jftjiB'i/JUyi                         -' 
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kj  the   riciniiy  of  Colom  and 

tbepricswaod  LevLWs.  1S,000 

UDdiiau  (Col.  i».  13.) 

of  Hhom  dxelt  tlivrc  i  and  u 

UiimoK,    Valle;    of.      Set 

lb  S38.  ju^<™. 

»»   rockj-  and   daert,  it   wae 

Holt    LiUD.      Sm   p.   813. 

greatly    iiifesti^d   wiili     ihieveii 

Uiia  drcumGiance  marks  Uio  ad- 

mirable   propriny   vilh    which 

Pelm,   »    ii«r    Mount    SiiuJ 

our  I«nl  made  it  the  M»1W  of 

tt«t  Uweb  .nd  Siiui  >»s.  to 

bi«  bautiful  paraljlc  of  the  good 

te  two  hUls  of  Ibe  amc  moun. 

0m.  (Exod.  iii.    1-8.  i.ii.   e. 

It  is  DOW  n  miwiable  village. 

LKiDgi  xi».  8.) 

JanufiALaa,     Gty   of.       Bw.- 

pp.  sai— aas.  n./.™. 

JcoMuM,  a  targe  city  of  A«b 

Jaxani.      Plain  of.      See  p. 

Mioot:  iicre  St.  Pull  prMuliad 

839,  mprn. 

in  (he  JuniiJ.   Symgogue,  snd 

Jon-4,  no-  called  Jallli,  was 

made    nauy    proseljte..     (Art. 

antiently  iho  diief  part  of  J *- 

w.  1—3.) 

dn :    it  lies  on    thv  iMediUr- 

ILLI1UCU9I,  a  proviuce  lying 

raneaa,   about  weit    nortli-wtM 

U>.  IbE  nortli  Hid  uorUi-wcst  of 

of  Jeiu^lem.       Thi«   place  i> 

Uxxdom*.    along    the  ««teru 

supposed    lo   be  of  grwt  anli- 

OMU  of  the  Adrinlie  Gulpb,  or 

quity.     The   Goepel  was  ««iy 

Gulph  of  Vi^nici:.     Hilhw,  Si. 

planted  here.   (Adsil.I,  n.) 

JoHDaH,  Hiw.     See  p.  £30. 

MOt  1^  Tim.  ii.  la)  E  and  in 

«j™. 

Bom,  XV.  19.  be  nja  iii«t  lui 

JuDJ,u,Dewrtof.  Seep.  24a 

pnacbod   Ibe    Gospel  >>«  Je- 

ilMiiinM  nimit  aiatil  luiU  IBijri- 

-■       -    Kingdom   of.      Sec 

cnni. 

pp.  217,  SIS,  iu;ini. 

Iiuu,  Land  of.  S«ei>.  SIS. 

-— ..-  Wildcmn.9  of,  240. 

— ,    Kingdom   of.      Set 

Jun.SA.   Country  of.      Sec  p. 

pp.  aiJ,  SIS.  247.  «jmi. 

mi.  tui'ro. 

p.  335.  .«/™. 

IiUB.K*.      See  p.  aaO.  W^wn. 

K*HA,  Brook  of.  See  p.  831.            ' 

J«s»i,  Brodi.     See  p.  dsl. 

'^Ki^KOK.  Cedron,  «  Kidron, 

nyiro. 

Brook  of.      S™  p.  231.  ».,™. 

JaTOb'.  Wuj.      6«!  p.  333. 

K<»HO«,    BiQok   of.      Si-c  p. 

Jiucuo,  B  celebnud  dtj  in 

Lakb  of  Canaan,  ai3. 

Holy.  ii^.  BH, 

fivquem  meiidoD  is  nwlc  in  die 

otIiinicl,S13. 

NewTe.laiiKnl:  it  watabout  19 

of  Pronii«.  ii^ 

milM   distant   from   Jcruialeia. 

LiODicaji,  a  city  of  Aula  Ui- 

HiEEouotry  around  Jericlio  wax 

nor.  >n  tbe  virinity  of  Coloiae 

tba  OWM  fertile  part  of  Palcslioe. 

IB    tba   time   of  our    Saviour, 

which  ciliii»a  waa  d««royed  by 

JericUo   >VJ<  one   of  tl«   ciiieii 

an  earthquake,  about  A.  B.  65  or 

6S.      Not  ■  veitige  of  iu  (brtncr 

I 
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i 


RMgnilicftKc   remuiHi       (CoL 

ii.  l.ii.  IS.  15,  16.   lUr.  i.  II.) 

LiiAA,  B   raHitime   di]'   of 

Urete,  tisiicdb}'  Sc  Pul.  (Acta 

L>i*No>>  Mouni.  See  p. 
•194.  Bipra. 

LiBTAi  *  region  of  Africa, 
lying  ■tsl  ot  Jigy[>l,  on  Hie 
MMiihcm  COMI  of  tht  ftlcdiwr. 
r*ne*n  Sbii.     (Arts  ii.  lo.) 

Ltcaohi*,  u  region  of  Asia 
Minor,  bounded  on  Ate  norti 
by  Gtlaltm  on  ihc  cut  by  Cap. 
pwlocia  \  on  Ihe  huUi,  by  Issu- 
n'a  ind  CiJicbi,  iml  on  Ibe  •«! 
1^    Pl.rygi». 


Ico 


BOd 


I.  3t. 


.  1.) 


ihu*  mjs  (»».  !».).  -«S-ut«mt 
^o  /Ae  niKKi  If  Mag^nla,  St 
MuriL    isj«    more   piiniculMlj 

l>iii.   10.),  Ibn  j|<nm>MV*i 
porf  I  •/"  Mi/UHKiUitii. 

Media,  ■  vau  re^on  of  A 
h«Ting    on  the  n      '      "      ' 

nil  and  Auyrli 

■Dd  I'snliia.    Id  Ok  Bal>Tl< 

c«p(i»ily,  the  Jews  Went 
nt"*  'I'  to  ><■  A  ssyria,  sihI  pi 
UiecitieBoTtheMedn.  (S 


Maciiiosia,  a  rrglon  lying 
north  of  Greece  Proper:  il  was 
bouDilcd  on  ibe  nortli  by  the 
mounlains  of  Hamui,  on  Ibe 
south  by  Kpinis  and  Achaia,  on 
Itie  oatl  by  Ibe  ^gean.  on  the 
ws'st  by  Ihe  Ionian  and  Adriatic 
seas.  To  this  cotintry.  whine 
metropolis  was  Ibcn  Theualo- 
nicik.  Si.  Paul  was  called  by  a 
viiioti  (Acts  tvi.  9,);  and  tlw 
churches  plantcti  by  Iiim  in  It, 
are   celebrated  for   llieir   great 

to  the  distreued  Jews  in  Jiida» 

Magdala,  a  city  and  territory 
beyond  Jordan,  on  the  weitem 
<idc  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth. 
it  reached  to  the  bridge  above 
Jordan,  which  joined  it  lo  the 
othar  side  of  Galilee,  and  con- 
tained vrilhin  iU  precinct)  Dai.- 
KAMUtuA  ;    bence,  while  Mat- 


we  find  many  of  them  and  Ik 
proielyieE   at    Jeruialem,  <«' 
Ihv    Holy   Gh«t    '  ' 
aposllea.      [Acts  i  .    _  , 

MiuTi,  or  Malta,  an  ii 
in   Ihe    Mediterraitean 
which  Saint  Paul  iru  i 
(AcU«xTiii.l.) 

MtsoroiAMiA,  m 
lince,  NtuMed  bctwi 
Tigris  and  Euphrataa.    Tb^l 
brews  call  it  .rf. 
It  Aram  of  the 
t  woi  finl  peopled   by  Aw 
allier  of  ihu    Syriaat,    and 


lii.  11.) 

MiODOL,  a  fhmtier  Town  tl 
Lower  Egypt,  towards  Hw  ttti 
Sea.  between  which  and  4m 
sea  the  Itraclitca  raomptd. 
(Eiod.  liv.  1.) 

MiuTus,  a  *ea-port  of  Aiii 
Minor,  and  a  dty  of  lonii, 
where  Saint  Paul  dclirertd  to 
the  elders  of  the  churcb  << 
Epheaus  that  aflecting  discounf 
which  is  recorded  in  Acts  il 
IT— dS.  There  was  anotbi 
Mileluiin  Crete,  where  Si.  Pool 
left    Trophimus  act.      (S  Tim. 
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Ltvx,  a 


deity, 


the  capiul  of  ilie  ieIviJ  of  L»- 
bos.  U-Mvisiiodb)' Su  P«ul, 
u  relufd  in  Acu  xx.  14. 

Mrai,  a  cjtj  oD  the  cnut  of 
Ljcis,  one  of  ilie  muOi-ireHBUi 
pnmnceiaE  Alia  Minor,  (AcU 
JUviL  5.) 

Hteu,  Ibe  nonlumelern  pro. 
Wnce  uf  Asia  Minor.  It  was 
baundetl  on  Uw  nortb  by  Q'lttij- 

Minor,  on  Ilie  west  by  Ttaia, 
an  the  souili  t^  ihc  river  Her- 


Nain,  b  small  dty  or  town  of 
GalilH?,  notfar  from  Cappniauin, 
M  the  gates  of  whidijesu!  CbrlU 
rnaed  to  lifh  a  widow's  only  son. 
(Luke*ij.  11—15.) 

NiUKETB,  B  small  city  of 
Lower    GaliloB. 


he  ■ 


called  a  Nawrene. 

NtBO.      See  p.  837.  iu;>ro. 

NiNivm,  tlie  metropolis  of 
the  Assyrian  empire.  Il  was 
celebrated  for  iti  eitcnt,  magni. 
ficence,  and  the  vast  number  of 

longer  be  ascertained. 

OufiB,  Mount  of,  a  ridge 
lying  QUI  of  jLTuwIem  (of  wliich 
it  Iiad  H  coinmandiog  view,)  and 
separaud  from  it  by  the  valley 
of  the  Cedron. 

Oniia,  a  counlry  on  the  east- 
ern coait  of  Africa,  (by  the  Ara- 
bians termed  ZangutbarJ ;  moU 
probably  the  small  country  of 
Sofalsi  wbltlier  Solomon  sent  a 
fleet  allied  by  the  subjects  of 
Jlinun  king  of  Tyre,  and  from 
which  tbey  brought  back  gold 
(I  Kings  ii.  '27,  as.    a  Chran. 


FALunMi.     See  p.  SIS,  m- 
I'jkKTHTiu,  a  pnnincepf  AuB 


Pamphylian  tea, 


,    Cilici 


nliiHied  Acts 


I^sidlalo  the  noTtb  (wbeoCB-we 
find  Saint  Paul  pussiD);  thrtai^ 
PiiidiB  to  Paoiphylia,  Avia  Xir. 
94.  and  from  Pamphylia,  !((i 
Pisidia,  Acts  liii.  H.j.aodl^- 
da  to  the  west.  The  cjiin  DWD- 
tioncd  in  the  Scripture  a*  te- 
lon^ng  to  il,  are  Ferga  awl 
Atlalia.     (AcUiiii.  la.)     .. 

PAfHO^  the  melrv|tali*  of  lie 
ialand  of  Cyprus  (Acts  liii,  4. 
G.),  and  the  residence  ufilie  pro- 
consul.    Namcrous  Jews  dilfilt 

PAaTHiAHa,  mentioned  in  Arts 
it.  9.,  were  Jews,  whowere  bom 
or  resided  in  ParthiB.  a  region  of 
Aua  ailuaied  between  Media 
and  Mesopotamia. 

Fataka,  b  maritime  ci^  of 
Lycio,  mentioned  in  Aclaxai,  1. 

Pathos,  an  iaiiiiid  inth<i£gtt- 
an  Sea,  whither  the  apoatle<  and 
erangelitt  John  wu  bonj^ed. 
A.t>.  94,  and  where  he  had  the 
revehilious  wiiicb  be  has  record- 
ed in  (he  Apocalypse. 

PEBdA.      See  pp.  SIB,    sva 

Fbooahus,  a  city  of  Mysia, 
and  the  capitid  of  tlie  powerful 
kingdom  of  Pergamus:  it  was 
celebrated  for  the  noble  library 
collected  by  the  lungs  of  the  race 
of  Attains.  (Rev,  i.  II.  ii.  18.) 

FuABrAB.  S«e  AbaHa,  p> 
513. 

pHILADELrHlA,  B  City  of  AoB 

Minor,  derived  its  name  [rem  in 
founder,  Aitalus  FhilBdelpbus, 
and  ii  siiuaied  about  twenty- 
scren  mite*  to  the  south-eoat  of 


Swdw.  Not  long  twfure  dK 
daU  of  Uie  Apocalyptic  Epi■l]^ 
tills  city  had  auflkred  lo  much 
from  earthfjualccs,  that  jl  had 
b«CD  in  n  grpAt  measure  de^icit^ 
t'y  its  inbibitsnu;  irbii-b  ouyin 
some  de|^e  BCCDUDt  for  the  po* 
vart;  of  thig  chorcb  u  detcribed 
in  ll)^  Kpiule. 

Ptm-im  wai  ■  dlj  oT  Slacc. 
iloni*  PrtMn,  or  Ibe  Itm  of  Iha 
Tour  p«iii  into  wfaicb  Cliat  pro. 
TiDca  irai  diTidcd.  Il  was  of 
tnodtnle  extent,  and  utualcd  on 


the  CO 


:  of  Thn 


Cbri. 


s  first  planted  i 
lippi,  bjr  Saint  1*8111,  a.d.  50, 
the  particulars  of  wluc)i  ara  re- 
lated in  Acta  xti.  9 — 40. 

PmusTiHM,    Seep.  aiS-iu- 


pra. 


PWKSI. 


r  PhtEn!x, 


narrow  region  a 


mai«.  Sidnn,  and  Tyre. 

FHarou,  an  inland  proviim 
of  A«ia  Mkior,  bounded  on  the 
DOnh  by  Bitbynta;  on  Ltae  cast 
by  Galalia;  on  the  south  liy 
Famphylia,  and  Lyoa  ;  and  on 
tlie  west  by  Lydia  and  Myua. 
Its  chief  cities,  mtntioned  in  the 
New  Tntamciit,  are  Laodicca 
and  Hierapoll^  (Col.  li.  I,) 

Fisa*!!,  Mount.     See  p.  331. 

Plstnit,  B  region  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, haling  Pamphylia  on  Ibe 
goulli,Galatiaon  the  north.  lutu- 
tia  on  the  emti  and  Phrygia  on 
thaweft.  luchtef  dtjr wu  All' 
tioch  in  Pitidia  (Aets  liii.  14.), 
so  called  to  discing uith  it  from 


nor.  havingtlie  BsuiiwNani 
:  nortli,  ^pfiadocn  on  iHl 
itlh  PttphlngonH  BBiI  Giladi 
the  east,  and  the  Lenet  i 


day  on  his  journey  fr 

to  Jcnualein.      (Acts  xii.  7.) 

Puiaou  (at    present    tt^ 
Foziuolo),  a  cllr  and  bam 
tlie    kingdom    of  N>til>*i   < 


1   city. 


1.  13. 


R.tu*,  llan 
1  imall  town  in  the  Uibe  of 
Jaoiin,  slew  miUniiartb  of 
rusalem,   between     G^xafa 
Bethel.      It  ii  fnqucndjr 
Uoncd  in  tlie  Old  '" 

RaiurTH,  a  faiODUi  city 
toouDtains  of  Gileni,  oAei 
Ituuioth-gilead,  sometim 


Ha- 


miipeh,  or  the  WaifJwlower- 
(Jo.h.  Jiii.  EG.)  This  city  be- 
longed  to  the  tribe  of  Gad.  Ii 
was  aaatgncd  to  the  I^tiws,  and 
was  one  of  the  dtie*  of  rrfngt 
beyond  Jordan.  (Drul,  It  "" 
Josh.  ii.  S.  andr  ■     ""  ; 

Rkd  Sci,  called  aholln  I 
bian  Gulf,  s.  „. 

the  west  from  Arrftta  on  Ok  m 
Tlie  name   in  Hebrew  sigr 
the  "  weedy  sea,"  or  the  ««■  ef 
weeds ;  (which  apprtlAlion  it  sdll 
fctainlin  the  Coptic  Ian 


ftlBTUt 


1  of   Atis 


fror 


.  denaitnicuncd    titm 
the  varwtf  vt  a 
10  be  ilsible  on  ita  d 
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lov  water,  cr  from  Uio  quuMit/ 
of  wtiite  coralf  spmcL  cvCFj  when 
over  itt  boUun.     We  dnite  the 

Oreeks.     Most  prolidbly  tlua  lea 

iru  nntienlly  callvd  the  hb  of 
Edoiu,  froBi  ila  neigbbourlng 
coul :  awl  HI  Edon  ngiiifics 
A«d  in  BebfBw.tha  Gnelu,  not 
undeiUaniling  the  mamiDg  of 
the  appclbtioa,  tnuulBled  it,  ai 
UK  liavc  •lime  slier  Ukid,  Ike 
Red  Sea. 

Bbebium,  a  na  port  town  ia 
Inly,  oppo&ite  lo  Sicilj.    (Act! 


.    13.) 

IlBontB.  tlie  capital  of  an  is. 
ladd  of  thf  Mine  Dame,  lying  00" 
tbfciMBtafCaria.  (AcMxxi.  1.} 

RoAii,  tbc  cclrlirated  MetMi- 
polis  of  ilw  Roman  Empire 


Salt  Sz.t.     Sac  pp.  S33,  293. 


SIB. 


1,  Region  of-     See  p. 


SiiHimA,  City  of,  ths  antieni 
capital  of  the  liin^DiD  of  liroel, 
wae  aluaiHl  on  a  hill  which  de- 
rtnid  ill  name  fnm  Semor  or 
Siwnwr,  of  whom  it  waa  pur- 
chnml  b;  Omri  king  of  larad, 
a-  e.93i,  who  made  it  the  teat  of 
tm  govemmcnti  and  called  it  So* 
■Mria  (Heb.  SAanUTon)  from  iu 
fonaer  owner.  By  his  tuceamn 
it  WBs  greatly  improved  and  for- 
liEipdi  AfYrr  haifng  been  de- 
nrojed  by  Shalmaneier  king  of 
Atsf  ria,  and  rebuilt  during  the 


or.   (A. 


c.  15.) 


inJalaDAofilW 


Sjmothkac 
iT'lgi'un  Sea,  tiaint  Pnil,  d«p«n- 
ing  frcn  TrcEU  for  Macedania, 
DTriied  tint  at  Samoihrnciii,  aad 
tbta  kndcdJD  Macedonia.  (AcLi 
xvi.  11.) 

BAtuta,  tbc  capital  of  Lyiji:i. 
WO)  (ildnied  al  the  toot  of  mounl 
TnxiliH.on'tlielMnkioftherinn' 
FaMolust  ii  waa  celebrated  fin- 
ttw  wealtfa.and  furibevoluptiiiMK 
and  debauiAL'd  tnantwn  of  Ka  in- 
luibiUaCf.  (Hcv.  i.  11.  iii,  1.  4.) 
3ardis  i*  at  present  reduced  to  a 
minenblc  village  callvd  Saita      ' 

"    ia*.t,or J!arepbBtii(Luki> 


r.  26. ). 


«i-) 


spucioai  aad  tn- 
tile  rale  betwreen  Lydda  and 
tile  Ha,  which  contamed  amwral 
vjllugci.    (Acbii.  5S-) 

SuMUATi.  (ho  capital  of  8u. 
^iann,  a  provinoe  of  Elani  or 
Tania,  whk-h  Usnicl  termi  Ibo 
palace  (riii,  !,),  bcraiHe  lite 
Chflhbean  nioiwicfiE  bad  a  royal 
palacebere,  'lliin  onee-ipIeBdhJ 
Diitropolis  is  now  a  nier»  wiMor- 

91VHOI,  Sf/ehor,  at  SAtdmn, 
»  day  al  Sainaria,  aliOBt  Anv 
mill!*   dii^Uiit   frinr 


reign 


>rA!ei 


i  again  dcstrofed  by  John 
Uyrcanus.  It  was  iftenrnrdi 
wholly  rebuilt,  and  coneidenilily 
enlarged  by  Hcnxlsumamcd  the 
Great,  who  gave  it  the  nome  of 
Scboslc,  and  erected  a  temple 
Ihora  in  honour  of  the  cinporor 
Auguitns. 


of 

(lie  SBniaritant  afler  tbe  dottnici. 
tion  of  Samnria  by  HyrcaMio. 
In  the  vieioity  of  thin  plan  ia 
Jacob't  well  (J*hn,  iv.  c),  me- 
iDoralile  for  our  Saviour^i  cim- 
i-eraaiioQ    "iih    the    Samantan 

Sinnut,  Volcof.     Seep.  937. 


i 


of  fhvaiciB,  B  ntuniiNl  on  the 
McditvrraneBii  Ses.  Sidon  luB 
Hlwiif  s  been  TaiiHiiis  for  its  grmt 
■mlc  ind  nan)[atiDn :  at  present 
ii  is  nllHl  Said. 

StBOt,    Hiver.      Sre   p.  £31. 

GiijDjkH,    Fountiin.     See  p. 

J|pUi4  ■  mounlun  in  Anbia 
XkltoMi where ibe  law  was^nn. 
IiIm^wd  lopn  the  oix  lawer, 
c*H«d  Horeb,  or  the  mount  of 
God  (Kaod.  i 
ap|M>rad  lo  M 
tin  in  ■  buti 

tlwnfore  callnl  Sinai  by  Sail 
Stephen.  (Aclavii,  ao.)  See 
UoHEB,|i.  S4.  oftbis  Appendix. 
Shtbna,  a  ciljof  Asia  Minor, 
WM  titiiated  between  fortjr  and 
rottj-Sve  miles  to  Uie  nanh  of 
EpIieUK,  of  vthicb  city  it  wu 
originally  a  colon)'.      U  w«a  one 

dliot    of  that    region ; 
now  ceWlinled  chiefly 
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by 


I'l- 


r  Judn.torik 

'Iu4et  the  iKrUi- 

Tbtnl- 

ley  between  iIhi  litlgn  or  Lifaanoi 
and  Anti.Libsnus.  w»  nllol 
Cttlo-Syria  of  C<ik--S*ris; 
»hirfi  appeltatf 


eniled   t 
jnlry. 


Pi™ 


rhen?  he  king  of  Babylon,  apd  t^y  afWr- 
llame  of  wardi  were  triliulajy  to  the  Pct- 
sian  monarcht.  Alhr  iLe  obbik 
try  fell  into  the  bondi  of  ik 
Itotnaiu,  Syria  iisa  made  tte 
province  of  a  procoDSUl.  (Bv- 
binson's  Gr.  and  Kan.  L«iioM 
to  tbe  New  Testament,  p.  ^S}.] 
Srao-PucxMCiA  ia  Pbooicli 
properly  so  called,  of  wtiich  SidDB 
WM  the  capital ;  which  baring  bj- 
right  oT  confjueu  bcvn  tiniliid  te 
the  kingdom  of  Syria,  added  >!• 


I   Horcb  ii 


old   I 


5   nite 


iniJfing  part  of  Syn. 


tbrea  other  citio,  by  fi 
heaien,  (m  tbe ' 

SoDou,  Sea i 


St.  Matthew  call*  I 


nnaliiial  luHi  of      becaute  tfaii  country  ■ 


district  of  Asia,  lying  in  the 
widCBl  acceptation  of  the  name 
between  Pal.^Une,  Mount  Tan- 
nu,  and  the  Tigrii,  and  thu> 
including  Mempotamia,  or  Syria 
of  tbe  two  rivera  (in  Hebnw, 
Aram  Naluiraim.]  In  the  New 
Texament  Syria  may  be  con- 
^dered  ai  bounded  on  tbe  we«t 
and  Dorlh-wviit  by  the  Medi. 
nnii  by  Mount 
the    can   by    the 


city,  ibccnpital  ofCilii 


i  in  tlw  Si-ripluia  e 
place  wtiHlier  Jandi 
a  6«e  aod  wbera  ». 

3ty   and   •es-port    iJ 
,  IJie  capital  of  one  nl 
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5«7 


th«  four  iliuricts  iota  irhidb  ihe 
RomiDt  (livulnl  that  oouauy 
after  lU  cnnqucii  by  Paului 
yEoiiUui.  It  «ai  Mluawdon  tiie 
Thcnaian  Baj ,  xad  ou  ■niient- 
Ij  called  IlwEinx ;  but,  buDg 
rebuilt  b;  I'hilip  the  btbei  o[ 
Aluandur.  aCtiT  hit  victor]'  ovct 
thb  Thcssatiani,  it  then  ruceived 
the  utiK--  of  Hioualunica.  li 
wu  Uliabiled  by  Grwki,  Ho- 
Duuu,  and  Ji'wn  ;  fcnni  Bmong 
wbma  Si.  Paul  collcctnl  a  ou- 

II.  18.) 

TutATiix,  a  cily  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, «ia>  a  cuniitU-nble  cily  on 
Uk  jcood  rcom  PLTganiDs  to  Sar- 
dii,  anil  about  43  milci  mtivanl 
of  Iba  former.  It  is  called  b; 
ttie  Turki  Ak'liiw. 

TluaiA"  .Jolmyi.  1—23.  Iii. 
1.),  ttill  called  by  tbe  naliTea 
Tabaria  or  TuUwreeili,  was  an- 
dtDtly  oiie  oflhi:  principal  cjtiei 
of  Oalilcv ;  it  wai  built  by 
Herod  till  Great,  and  to  called 
in  bonour  of  Ib«  emperor  Tiba- 
rim.  Tlie  priiilcgas  conferred 
tjpoa  lli  iiiliabitania  by  [leiud, 
caoicd  it  in  a  dioft  time  to  bc- 
cOOMi  a  place  of  conadcrable 
aatc:  ilwuaitualed  in  a  plain 
near  tbe  Lake  of  Gcnneuretb, 
wtnctl  is  thence  lermed  tbe  Laie 
V  Sat  of  Tiierinli  for  a  notice 
of  whicb  lec  p.  'J:l9.  lupra. 
TucnoHms.      See    p.    S30. 


AlyoalCk  opposite  to,  and  about 
Htc  mil**  from  Samoa. 

TTai,  a  colebnlcd  eily  and 
MA-portof  Phanicia,  that  boat- 
ed of  a  lery  early  antiquit;*. 
Even  in  the  time  of  Joihua  it 
wai  itrongly  fortified ;  for  k  i> 
calked  tbe  itnmg  fily  2Vre.  (JoA. 
III.  39.)  After  the  lime  of 
D«*id,  Tjte  ii  frequently  men. 
tloned  in  the  Old    THtomeiit, 

seotvd  as  filled  witb  pride  and 
luxury,  and  all  the  licet  attend- 
ant on  prosperity  and  inuDcnae 
wealth.  Judgments  are  d». 
nouneed  againai  tlwni  by  the 
proph*ta,1n  conurjuence  of  iMr 
idolaity  and  wickedneH ;  and 
the  destruction  of  tbeir  dly  ta 
foretold.  After  this  deslructiaa 
Ili«  great  body  of  the  inbabiianta 
filed  tbemselies  on  an  iilatid 
oppotite  the  former  city,  abuut 
90  (ladia  from  the  main  laud, 
where  they  erected  another  dly. 
This  alio  won  became  ofiulOTl 
and  powerful ;  it  wm  taken  by 
Alciiilider  the  Great,  after  an 
obstinate  siege  of  levcn  monilu, 
in  the  year  SSi  a,  c.  After 
many  subsequent  revcncB  of  for- 
tune, and  various  changn  of 
matters,  Ty  re  at  length  fell  under 
the  dominion   of  tlie  Rmnant, 


.  enjoy  i 


TaoAs 


n  of 


mercial  prosperity.  (Itobinaon's 
Lexicon,  p.  779.)  Tyre  i>  mar 
a  miserable  place,  called  Sur. 
whose  inlwbitants  support  tbam- 
selvesby  fiitiing. 


1.  SceSiooN,  p.  MS.  tupra. 
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lis  bleucd  eaten  upon  nun- 

Deluge,  attested  by  Natoml  and 

o»er«llotherri'ligiorn,  a  proof 

Civil  History,  19—21. 

of  iodiY.M  origin,  81-M. 

Chronicles,  two  Hook)  of.  971, 

of,  355,  33C. 

Deserts  of  the  Holy  Land,  239, 

ci|Ma  Epocbi  in  the  Iliitorj-  of 

Deutrronomy,     Book    of,    3»i4, 

tbe  Old  and  Nbw  TcitamenCs, 

49B— 502. 

Divination,  960. 

Climate  of  Ihe  Holy  Land,  826. 

Ditesses  mentiooedin  Sniplun, 

Codei    Alci^..dfinui,  101,   102. 

.152—356. 

Vaticanu*,    lOS,  103.      Can- 

DivisJonsoTthe  Bible,  104-109. 

Divorce,  335.                           . 

Coini,  tatimoDj  of  lotbc  Iruth 

of  Scr>ptura,aG— ^9. 

ture,  193-203. 

CoIOHlani,  l-pistle  to,  ViS. 

Doctrine     of    the     PMriareha), 

aiosaic,  and  Chiiallan    Oeli- 

of,  169.      Hints  on  tlie  best 

gioDS,   summary  of,  61—59. 

mode  of  consultiag  tbcm,  it- 

170. 

Tefuled,  69 — 77. 

Context,  use  and  itudj  of,  1S3 

Domestic  customs  of  the  Jews, 

339-312. 

Contracts,  how  made,  275. 

Dress  of  the  Jews,  331—338. 

CorinOiians,  first  Biiislle  to,  424, 

Driult  (lffering»,  30S. 

425.     Second  Epitllc  lo  them. 

Dwellings  of  the  Jews,  Mcounl 

435,426. 

of,  33S— 331. 

Ihe  Jews,  323— 3-i7. 

E 

CrediUliij  of  the  Old  TeMameni, 

13,13.;  and  of  the  New,    13 

Eceleiiastes,  Book  of,  390,  981. 

—17.       Tettimoaira     thereto 

Ecclesiaslicus,  Book  of.  401,405, 

from  NotUTjl  and  Ciiil  His- 

Egyptian  Versos,  116. 

Utrj,     17— B3.;      wid    from 

Profane    Writer.,    33  —  25. 

of.  279. 

Conlinnad  bv  Antienl  Coini, 

English  TranaUtions  of  the  Bi- 

Medal), and    Marbles.    36- 

ble,  137— 130. 

39-      Credibility  of  Miracles. 

Sa—iK. 

Crimioil  Law  of  the  Jcw^  253 

TealaroenI,  remarks  on,  420, 

_2a.l.      Eieculion  of  crimi- 

4£l.    Analyses  of,  422-446. 

oalo,  355. 

Etdnu,  first  and  second  Books 

CrurifiKion,  9(i8. 

of.  402,  4a3. 

E«wne^seclof,  325. 

Esther,  Book  of,  375.      Rest  of 

n 

ilic  chapters  of  the    Book   of 

Esther,  MO  1. 

Daniel,  Book  of.  390,  897. 

Etbiopic  Version.  1 IG, 

Dajof  .\tonemcnl,31(i. 

F.icommunicatio.1,  265. 

Dead,  U-ealmcnl  of,  35S,  337. 

Eiodus,  Bookof,  361,  3fia. 
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HoMH,  Book  of,  387,  388. 

Job,  Book  of,  37S,  376. 

irouMs  of  ihi  Jews,  398—330. 

Joe!,  Book  of,  39a     "         V 
John    (St.),    Account  OitO. 
Design   and    Analyn's  ttf  «« 

HypirtMie,  Ifle. 

I 

Gospel,   41.1 — 415.       Of    Ilia 

first    Epistle,  443 — 445.      Of 

Idolatry  of  the  Jews,  258,  359. 

his  second  and  third  Epistles, 

32S,  3y:!. 

ImprUonment,  365, 

448—450.                           ' 

Incense,  offering,  309. 

Jonah,  Book  of,  385.  388.  "*' , 

Jodma,  Book  of,  374.    ,     -"^ 
JuUlee.  Yearof,  317.3i8;T 

ihau  Chrisiiaiii,  ibid.  86. 

Jude,  Epistle  of,  447,  448;  : 

Insplraiiun    ileRiwd,    39.       Cri- 

Judges, powers  of,  243. 

teria  of,  sa       Inlemai    Evi- 

Judges, Book  of.  374,  375. 

dences  of,  61— 8  j. 

Judicature,    Jewish     Courts    of. 

253—356.     Roman  Courts  of. 

matiral,   or    Hiitonral    Sen« 

aSfi- 958. 

of  SCTiptare.  and  it>  .ubudiary 

Judith,  Book  of,  403. 

meant,  t4S— 170,    Interpret- 

■iJon    of  [he    flguralivs   Lim- 

guage  of  Scripture,  171—186. 

K 

Kings  iIsraclitirfK,  powers  and 

revenues  of.  241—246.      Da. 

Moral,   .nd    Pnctieil   Inirr- 

preUtionof  Scripture.    199.— 

IsraeUnd  Judah,  247. 

311. 

King'^  two  Books  of,  377—379. 

Irony,  186. 

lui^i.  Book  of,  .ISS—SiK). 

j_ 

J 

Languages  (Original)  of  Scrip- 

Jatnei,  Kpislle  of,  ■09,  440. 

Latin  Versions —  A  ntient,   117, 

Jereminh,  Analysis  of  the  Book 

Modern.  118,  119. 

Latiniims.  95. 

of,  395. 

Lawyers.  326. 

jBTUsalem,  Description  or.Ml  — 

225. 

Leprosy,  3S2. 

Jewish  Churchand  ite  Me.Kl'er^ 

Letters,  form  of,  in  Manusorltrts, 

297,  39R. 

99, 

Jews,  Infidelity  of,  accounted  for. 

Leriles,  account  of.  299. 

57,  SB.      Political  State  of,  lo 

Leviticus,  Book  of,  362,  363. 

the  Babvlonish  Cupliiity,  U4Q 

Liberu'ntfs,  297.  29B. 

—347.      And  after  that  time  to 

Literal  S."ise,  what,  148. 

their  destruction,  aa  a  Nation, 

Luke  (8t,).  Giapelof,  41^413. 

Acts  of  ilw  Apostles  written  by 

Religion    among.    322-327. 

him.  416,  4  17. 

—359. 
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Mon<T,  laliln  of,  459. 

■ 

Months  Of  He  Jews  STt. 

Monl  Parte  of  Srriptvre,  b»m 

■             books  of.  407. 

pretutlon  of.  ]K)U— 9M. 

H         MugKlraW*,  criniogainM.  es  1 . 

Moralily  of  th«  f.ttutcbil  Rr- 

H         MBlnchl,  Book  of,  401,  40!. 

ligion.    eii.      Of  tfte  J"«>1 

■          MBn,cr«atiDii>iiidrillor,  18. 

Code,  64.      Of  the  Qf^S: 

_6!i.       OIJEVIio!  s  of  llriic 

■              40G. 

lie*era  (o  il.c  MonliiroT  ik 

ManuserlpU     (Hebre*!    of  Ihe 

MoHs,  Crcdil>Uil*of.iBa*TiK 

Old  Tmim«nt,accoiinlor,  9S 

13.      Batatnmrj    of  the   Dot- 

trine    ud    MoralK   laugW  b; 

MaQiucripts,   99,   100.      Mo. 

iiim,  es—es. 

i>u)crip»  of  the  Old  and  New 

JUrk(8l.),G«l)*lof.4ll. 

Mu«e  oflbe  Jcwi,  350— SM 

3Sa— 33?. 

Ruin  for  tbe  MyscM  Imr 

M.«)™.nolic«or,  loe. 

pretatkm    of    Scriplvre,     I*" 

MttUhew  (Si.),  Account  of,  wid 

-190. 

oniis&Ki«l,409— 411. 

MMsufM,  table  of,  451,  458. 

N 

Moal  Ott'eriDin,  808. 

Wriiciiic  Mte  of,   ^aag   Hie 

Nebum,  Book  of,  39S. 

J.m,3Sa,3.53. 

Nuareate,  vp-  of,  SSO. 

-MeMbb,    Tobic    of    Propli«i« 

NaurilH,  303 — 330. 

concerning.  503.  e[  kj.      Ob- 

Niihemioh,  Book  of.  3T3. 

«r™uonii  on  ihe  aecomplisb- 

New  Moon,  feast  of,  .■JIS. 

raentoflhoreProphtcies,  197 

New    TeiKiment,     CcnuinMB 

■lid     Authenticity     of.   T— ) 

lU  uncorrupufd    Pratn^mt. 

180. 

10—19.     Credibiliij,  is-i; 

Metonymy,  nature  of,  17.5.      In- 

Confirmed  by  profane  Wriicrv 

33-95.       And      bv      amor 

Ctriru,  Medals,  and  Marl^ 

Mich,  Book  of,  391.  392. 

S6-S9.       Why      .„Me„     : 

MUiUrv  Afliirs  of  the  Jews  and 

Greek,    93,      Account    -t 

otlKrNationi^  776-983. 

style  and  idioms.  94.      On,. 

Mindc,  dcfinvd,  ^1.     Evidence 

ofCl.spler*aiidVm«in.: 

or,  ma.     De^8n,S2.     Credi. 

Analyse"  of  iha  sennl  B^,. 

Willy,    33—86.      Crilcrw    of. 

Qf,  40«— ^50.     Tiblcoft;. 

dates.  453.      £<liuoiu  of    . 

of  the  Old  TcKtamcnt  Mira- 

Greek  TeOament,  4S9,4TT' 

clei.  37.  3S. ;  and  uf  tba  New 

Numbers,  Book  of,  363,  36-i. 

partieulorly  of  Clirirt'i  Resut- 

O 

of    Scriplure    Miracles   with 

Oalhi,  318. 

those  Bunlied  I»  Uenllieni,  47. 

Obadiah,  Book  of,  397,  398. 

Mribed,  .■509,  910. 
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350.      Analymofliiepwtical 

Auilioiiicity  ol*,  4— f-7.  Itatok' 

Urnks,  375—383. 

Its  Crediliility,  liM3.   :  0»n. 

(xnaai  by    nuural  and  atR 

Prayer,  3ia.                  ■   .■-■■.] 

Hki-rr.    l7-2a.     And.  by 

Presenwion    (uncnrruplBd)    Of 

Antieoi  Coins,  &e.ao.    JJivi- 

Titiiin*  of,   IM — 107..     Ann. 

9—ia..    Aj  prorf  of  tbor  dU 

lyKt  of  Urn  saittti  Uooki  of, 

vin.'  origin,  78. 

3ti  1^407.     tSsE^IinuKiripts, 

PHesta,  accuuM  of,  300,  BOt..  . 

V>r>Lan<. 

FrisoniTs,  ueiititient  of,  unanr 

the  R^<^.  MS7. 

Origen'ii  Biblinl  I«i>Dun,  no- 

Eraroiieii and  "nirmleningB  of 

tice  of,  112,  113. 

BOJiSOe. 

P 

Property,   crimce  agunat,  asi, 

2S3. 

I'orables,  nature  of,    [a&     Id- 

Pn)F>"ti^      account    of,      AM. 

I'araliolic  s™«,  188. 

on  their  writing*,  3B2,  MS. 

J'flnilUl    P.ssi^«,    use   of,    for 

Table  of,  384.      Analyns  of 

159. 

Tropliecy,  defined,  47.      Dififcr. 

I'ortiiU,  crimes  BgiinBl,  2G1, 

48.      U«  «.d  mum  of  Pro- 

Passover, Veiat  of,  ale,  3H. 

phecy.    49.       Proph*de»    re- 

PatriOKliDl Ituligioa,  sumttury 

lating  to  the  Jews,  50— dZ. 

To    the    nstions   or   empires 

Paul   (St.),    l>r»r   Recount   of. 

417—419.      Analjfii.  at   Lis 

rrophecics  directly  announc- 

Ellistleii, 430— 4iJ8. 

ing   the   .Mcuiah.   54.      Pro- 

Peace  Ofltrings,  SOT. 

ptieciea  by  Jesus  Christ  and 

tiis  apoBtle*,  55.     Ubjcclionn 

26a      AntlyMSDf  tfae»<eral 

10  propbecy  refuted,  57-60- 

BooluoF,  861— 3S5 

Penliicost,  feaat  uF,  aH. 

sen«  of  the  prophenc  ™t„^ 

Persian  Vemioti,  117. 

194-1 9G.      On   the  aecora- 

Peter    (St.).   fimt    Ep'wUo  of. 

441.  442.      Second  Epislleol', 

phecy,  ise,  197.    Pmticularly 

4-13. 

respiting  the)  Meiaiali,  197 

PhariMeB,  wet  or,  334,  325. 

-199.       Table   of  the -prin. 

ItHeroon.  Epistle  to,  436. 

Cipal  prophecies  relative  lo  the 

Philippiaiis.  Kpirtit  to,  4i8. 

Metsia\i,50-J,ttKi. 

Pilate,  account  of,  951. 

Proselytes,  398. 

Plains  of  UK  Holy  LanJ.  238, 

Proteuclts  or   Oraloriea  of  tlie 

939. 

Jew.,  294. 

Poetry  of  tbo  Hi-lirews,  iwlurc 

Proverbs  of  Scripture,  inlaipret. 

and    spei'ics     ol",     141 — 145, 

a.ionof,l«4,  185. 

Imam  f,™,  ,1,  oij 


of,  !__,.   '""""J.    neceswtj 

noniw   mode  of   b«,in„    „, 
Sonera,    SSS  ■    ,rf  *  '^ '" 

Romans,    EaUtie,,  , 

Kuth.  Book  or,  37J. 
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Song  of  SoIonM>ii,  analysb  of, 
381,  382. 

Song  of  the  three  Children,  400; 

Spiritual  Interpretatioa  of  Scrip- 
ture, 188—190. 

Spiritual  Sense  of  Scripture, 
187.  Rules  ibr  the  interpret- 
ation of,  188,189. 

Stoning,  266. 

Sul>9cription8  to  Booka  of  New 
Testament,  109. 

Susanna,  apocryphal  Book  of, 
406. 

Synimachus,  Greek  Version  of, 
114. 

Synagogues  of  tlie  Jews,  and  the 
mode  of  worship  there,  iir94— - 
297.  Representation  of  a  Sy- 
nagogue Roll  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, 95.  Description  of  it,  96. 

Synecdoche,  185,  186. 

Syriac  Versions,  115,  116. 

Syriasms,  94. 


Tabernacle,  account  of,  283 — 

286. 
Tabernacles,  feast  of,  SI 5. 
Targums,  notice  of,  110,  111. 
Temple  of  Jerusalem ;  the^ri^, 

287,  288.     The  second,  288 

— 293.      Its   ministers,   299 

—303. 
Testament     See  Old  and  New 

Testament. 
Theatrical   Performances,   allu- 
sions to,  in  the  New   Test- 

ament,  354 — 356. 
Theft,  punishment  of,  26S. 
Theocracy,  242,  243. 
Ttieodotion,  Greek  Version  of, 

114. 
Thessalonians,  first  Epistle  to, 

429,  430.  Second  Epistle  to, 

431. 
Time,  computation  of,  269 — 274^ 
Timothy,  first  Epistle  to,  49.1—- 

433.    Second  Epistle  to,  483. 
Tithes,  310. 

Titus,  Epistle  to,  434,  435. 
Tobit,  Book  of,  403. 


T^jMO  Offeriogfl^  807. 

Tributes  and  Tazts,  274,  275. 

Trapes  aad  Figures,  interpret- 
ation of,  170—174. 

Thimpeta,  feast  of,  815. 

Types,  interpretation  of,  190 — 
193. 

Typical  Sense  of  Scripture,  187, 
188. 


U 


Unbelievers,  Objections  of,  to  the 
doctrines  and  moral  precepts 
of  the  Bible,  refuted,  69—77.' 

Unbloody  Sacrifices,  308. 

Unclean,  who  were  deemed  so, 
321. 


Vallies  of  Palestine,  237,  238. 

Various  Readings,  Origin,  and 
Nature  of,  131,  132. 

Vatican  Manuscript,  102,  103. 

Verses,  origin  of,  107,  108. 

Versions,  Antient,  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, 109.  Chatdee,  110. 
Greek,  111—114.]  Oriental, 
1 15—1 17.  Western,  1 17, 1 1 8. 
Use  of  Antient  Versions,  1 19. 
Modem  Versions,  120.  Mo- 
dem Latin  Versions,  120 — 
122.  Editions  of  Versions, 
47 1 ,  472.  Tables  of  Versions 
in  the  Modem  Languages  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  123 — 126.  Account 
of  English  Versions,  127^- 
130. 

Visits  of  the  Jews,  340. 

Vows,   different  kinds  of,   319, 
320. 

Vulgate    Latin   Version,    117, 
118. 

W 

Watches,  a  division  of  time,  270. 
Weeks,  270. 

Weights  and  Measures,  table  of, 
451,  452. 
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WildcraeMei  of  FdeiAiM,  S89, 
84a 

WiDfer,  in  the  Holy  Liad^SS?. 

Wiadom  of  SokMBOQ,  apociTphal 
Book  of,  404;  and  of  Jems 
the  MO  of  SinGhr  O&i.  405. 

Wcrdi,  Rulct  for  iotcsti^tfiiig 

the  nMHHiIng  of,  gentnUIj,  149 

—151.    Aids  for  inveiftigtfiiig 

the  Memiing  of  Words,  151— 

17a 

Writing,  art  of,  among  the  Jews, 
S48,349. 


Tcary  Mcred  and  dtil,  ol 
Jews,  S78v  S7S. 


Zealots,  336. 
Zechariab,  Book  of,  40a 
Sephaniah,  Book  ct;  S99, 
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